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PREFACE 


Ik  Part  I  ot  tlus  volume,  I  have  attempted  first  to  deBoribe 
the  typical  Kttitutk-s  wliicJi  the  ohil<I  tends  to  asaume  to- 
ward the  person.i  with  wbom  be  cornea  into  oontact  iu  the 
ordinary  sibiations  of  doily  life,  and  to  cxplaio  these  atti- 
tade«  in  view  of  (.'lirtain  fuudaiiiiMitid  principles  of  tuental 
development.  To  this  end  1  have  presented  the  resultn  of 
obscr^'ations  of  cliildrcn's  reactions  under  a  variety  of  so* 
etal  couditiouK,  tlio  ititn  being  to  detect  if  possible  tho 
**  natural"  or  impulsive  tendencies  in  their  responses.  Then, 
in  tlio  HOvoDd  pUvp,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  trace  the 
ohanges  in  tlie  child's  adjuHtment«  to  iH^oplt}  which  soeci 
bonnally  to  occur  in  the  process  of  development.  This  has 
rcquirvd  a  mode  of  procedure  in  which  the  iudii-idual  is 
foUuwe*!  from  infancy  to  maturity  along  the  several  routes 
which  lead  to  efficiency  iu  social  adaptation ;  and  the  ever- 
pTOMOt  qtwtttion  luw  been  whether  the  child  woidd  on  hie 
own  initiative  follow  these  routes,  or  whether  if  left  to  him- 
self be  would  stop  on  the  way,  or  turn  off  in  other  direcdons. 
It  lias  bi-cn  my  constant  effort  to  note  tho  actual  tendencies 
of  the  chihl  at  different  stages  in  his  evolution,  without 
n^gard  to  prevailing  popular  or  theoretical  conceptjoos  o£ 
what  he  is  or  what  he  ought  u>  l>e  or  bo  do. 

I  have  undertaken  in  Part  II  certain  phases  of  the  dif> 
ficnit  and  interminable  task  of  outlining  a  plan  and  niothod 
of  oduoation  detigiitsi  to  make  the  individual  sooially  effi- 
edeoL  My  point  of  view  wight  properly,  I  think,  be  said  to 
be  thftt  of  the  naturalist  rather  than  that  of  the  logician  or 
philosopher,  or  ftveii  tl>e  niondist  or  idealist.  The  problem 
before  me  constantly  has  been, —  what  can  we  do  in  social 
tntining,  considering  the  nature  of  tho  individual  and  his 
•ocial  noeds,  rather  than  wh«t  oagit  we  to  do  viewing  the 
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matter  from  an  ii1«iil  standpoint.  Wlmt  I  liavo  wHUcd  is 
fooiiiled  mainly  tipoD  (lata  gained  from  experiments  aud 
metliodit  wlii<.-)]  1  liuvv  W'n  able  to  study  at  first  band,  or 
wbit-h  lutve  beeD  furuisbed  lue  by  peritotiit  wbo  liavv  iiiiidi.! 
oboervatioDH  for  me,  or  who  have  given  me  an  account  of 
tbeiir  oxpcrivnccs  >□  the  truining  of  thutr  own  oluldrvn.  But 
wliile  tlie  purpone  of  this  volume  is  for  t)ie  most  {>art  tojtre- 
sent  the  conclustonsreached  byoncobtteri/er  and  adventurer 
in  tlic  training  of  children,  E*ti)l  I  have  iit  most  pointe  com- 
pai-ed  tiie  principles  herein  set  forth  with  those  ailvooatiid 
by  thf,'  rrprcscntatiye  students  of  child-bfo  and  education 
from  Plitto  down  to  our  own  times.  In  some  eases  I  liavo 
called  attention  to  the  opinions  of  these  writers  without 
foot-noto  ritjitions  of  book  and  puf^i;  of  their  works,  think- 
ing it  not  necessary  or  dusirable  sn  to  ilo.  I  hnw  hnjHrd 
that  this  volume  might  prove  more  or  less  tolerable  to  par- 
ontK  and  tMichcni,  lu  well  an  to  shidonts  of  mental  develop- 
ment: and  with  this  in  mind  I  have  avoid i>d  methotls  of 
trcatmunt  which  would  give  it  the  appoarance  of  being  un- 
duly tiH^hnical  or  "liiiirnod."  However,  at  the  olow;  of  thu 
bookl  have  suggested  a  list  of  references  forreadtng,  which 
includes.  I  think,  thoso  books  and  articles  which  best  pre- 
»ent  typieal  views  aince  Plato's  day  of  the  mx-ial  natiiro  of 
the  individual,  and  the  most  effective  metliod  of  training 
him  for  social  Hdjurttmi-nt. 

In  !t3  original  form  tlie  volumo  contained  a  number  of 
chapters  treating  of  the  relation  between  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  evolution  of  social  attitudes 
and  institutions  in  the  race.  Hut  thcM^  portions  have  finally 
been  entirely  elimiaate<l ;  partly  because  with  their  inclusion 
thu  vohmic  seemed  to  K-  t<Hi  Inilky,  but  mainly  because  upon 
reflection  it  has  seemed  best  to  omit  frout  tliese  pagc-s  all 
pnndy  spocnlntivo  and  theoretical  discussion.  The  author 
i«  very  innoli  iiitcrestcil  in  the  goner-il  problem  of  rcuapitu- 
latioii  in  human  development,  but  h<*  is  bounil  to  confess  that 
at  present  it  seems  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  in  any 
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definite  and  positive  manner,  on  account  of  the  limitationa 
of  our  knowlo()g<?  in  this  fielil.  It  ha»  scuuieil  (uIvIbaIiIc, 
th«rcfon>,  U>  conline  tbe  treatment  to  principles,  the  data 
for  which  could  be  observed  at  first  hand  and  investigated 
expcri  men  tally. 

Willi  a  view  to  clarifying  the  diacussion  throughout,  and 
to  economizing  the  time  and  energy  of  the  general  reader 
lU  wvll  u  the  Htiident,  a  marginal  niialy.tiK  and  a  <Iclaile«l 
analytical  index  of  tbe  entire  material  have  been  made. 
Also  the  more  important  principles  developed  in  the  text 
iikw  bven  MimmnriM'd  at  the  end  of  each  eliapter. 

S|>«;cial  attention  is  called  to  the  Exercises  and  Problema 
pven  in  the  last  two  chapters.  ThcHe  relate  to  the  various 
rabjeeto  ODnsi<I»rGd  i»  tlm  ImoIc  ;  and  they  are  deHigiied  to 
■tinmlste  the  student  to  test  the  principles  developed,  and 
to  extend  their  application  in  every  direction.  Thry  are 
int4rn<h-d  further  to  fluggt*t(t  many  phases  of  social  develop- 
Dieiit  and  education  which  have  hardly  been  even  touched 
npon  in  this  volume.  The  lists  given  on  each  chapter  have 
btcn  duMen  from  a  large  number  which  have  arint-u  in  dis- 
Cattang  the  different  topics  with  orgnnizntiona  of  parents 
and  t«BcbeTS,  and  cla«scs  of  university  students.  Only  those 
ta(Crci«ca  and  problems  have  beon  selected  which  upon  trial 
have  proven  to  incite  observation  and  effective  reflection  on 
the  part  of  students,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  prac- 
tice! cart!  anil  culture  of  childhood  and  youth.  The  author 
itM  found  them  to  be  of  considerable  service  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  reader,  and  in  making  real  and  vita]  the  con- 
c)iuaon«  reached  tn  tlio  t«xt. 

M.  V.  O-She*. 

CnvuuiiTT  or  Wuooixnt, 
Maihmii,  WiaooHtiX. 
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PART  I 

THE  GENESIS  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  COURSE  OF 
TYPICAL  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 
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CHAPTER   1 

SOCIABILITT 

StcdexTs  of  infancy  Lava  oIiscTTed  that  during  the  first 
two  mootlis  of  life  tli«  diild  reflpou(l.i  in  only  «  vuguc,  gen< 
tnd,  indefinite  way  to  most  of  what  existe  and  uutiasttia 
happens  about  hiin,  H«  sMims  at  this  poriod  "taUutktM* 
hardly  to  have  Wi'ouif.  awiikeneil  from  the  uncoaaciousueas 
of  tbo  pre-natal  c^iMfih,  when  there  was  no  stimulating  ea- 
virountent  impinging  upon  him  and  exciting  him  to  adjust- 
ment of  some  sort.  For  several  weeks  iu  tho  begiuiiiug  of 
his  career,  lie  shows  liltlt:  if  luiy  appreciation  of  the  meaa- 
isg  and  vahies  of  things  surroimdiDg  him,  except  ituch  as 
are  brought  into  direct  <.'Outact  with  liis  skin  or  his  tongue. 
The  expression  of  hia  features  during  thi»  Mirly  period 
indicates  tltat  he  does  not  discriminato  objects  on  ttie  busts 
of  their  power  for  good  or  ill  in  his  life ;  he  manifexta  no 
inclination  to  possess  liimself  of  certain  ones,  and  to  rid 
liiinflelf  of  olhen.  The  world  pLiy»  on  liira  inc<>ssantly.  hut 
bo  does  not  react  npon  it  except  in  h  very  few  instinctive 
waya.  TIk  infant  is  in  reality  static  with  reference  to  much 
llist  in  due  coarse  will  incite  him  to  constant  activity,  in 
Iht  effort  to  use  it  in  some  way  to  advance  liia  interests. 

It  will,  perhaps,  seem  to  tlie  reader  simple  enough  tliat 
the  child  should  not  bo  dytniinic  in  situations  with  which 
he  has  not  had  vital  experience ;  for  why  should  he  be 
actire  when  )ie  has  not  learned  that  his  activity  will  yield 
pleaanre  of  some  kind,  or  save  him  from  discomfort?  But  it 
b  worth  while  to  make  the  {wiut  stand  out  clearly,  that  tI>ero 
b  a  penod  in  the  life  of  the  individual  when  the  environing 
world  is  pinctically  undifTcroiitintod  in  respect  to  values. 
Now.  if  we  coid<l  descril>e  in  detail  tlie  coiirso  of  the  diilrl 
in  evalnating  his  environments,  social  and  physical :  and  if 
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wo  oould  discover  his  luetliod  of  deteriuiiiing  valuer,  noting 
the  grounds  upon  wbii^h  he  estioiates  thcni,  and  thu  utti< 
tudes  he  assumes  toward  objects  vrht.'u  tlieir  vui'th  Ls  re- 
vcolei],  we  should  have  a  complete  account  of  his  mental 
development.  Our  present  task  ts,  howuver,  tnitoh  snnplvr  , 
than  this;  it  is  ni<;rely  to  attempt  to  statu  the  more  im- 
portant  of  the  child's  processes  and  attitudes  in  his  efforts 
to  evaluate  his  social  environments,  and  to  Uscomo  nioHt 
efEwctivuly  iidju.ttod  thereto. 

It  is  prolmble  that  the  infant'ii  earliest  appreciation  of 
values  coDcenis  persons  as  contrasted  with  iniinimnte  ob- 
jects. One  who  oliserve!«  a  three-month.s-old  child  Miiilingin 
response  to  the  greetings  of  it^  caretaJcer  can  haitUy  fail  to 
conclude  that  it  is  pleased,  in  iU  naive  nod  Inrgvly  instinct- 
ive wity,  with  personal  attso<!iatiou.  The  mother  is  over- 
joyed when  she  detects  the  first  smile,'  faint  and  fleeting 
though  it  may  be,  for  slio  fools  tliDt  tliis  in  ii  tnken  of  her 
child's  recognition  of  people  as  <Ustinct  from  things,  and 
his  pleasure  in  social  relations.  As  the  poet  ami  idealist  see 
it,  —  '*  With  the  first  dnwning  nniUt  u[»on  tJie  infant's  fHC«t 
tho  instinct  of  love  awakes,"' 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  the  babe  scema  to 
realize,  in  a  very  general  tind  obttcnn'  manner,  of  course, 
that  tho  mother  is  an  objcot  with  which  it  may  hold  com- 
munion, which  is  not  the  case  with  the  nursing  bottle  or 

I  "  Ta  Unith.  If  bat  for  on  innnnt  onlr.  hu  noTn  been  icTaititd  to  iusd 
tMtnrn  tliu  t'liiif-th  daT  from  lili  liirch.  and  tliaa  It  U  lanhod  u|)un  lui  •  mini- 
die  of  prapocitx-" —  Plinj  tli"  KMar,  yaturat  Uulvy.  Kook  rii,  rliap,  i,  IIoU 
tAiid'i  tnuulsrinn. 

An  olMBrvor  reparta  tho  follairin;;.  In  illtutTalinn  of  the  |Hiint  is  4|n«tian : 
"A  litll*  i;irl  Ihtv*  iiiontlia  uld  viIfIim  har  Iktlier  wlipiwiar  fa>  eomM 
wilhiti  htr  niniEO  of  livitin.  If  ha  apnak*  to  hiir  or  yh^%  Aii_v  fttlriiiion  ti>h»r 
■ha  ttnitM  *aid  inuitnil*  htr  pivuiir*  l>ir  varioua  roninitiuni  and  wiin'lv*. 
Hcc  fAlIuit  hu«l«B]n  pla^od  vith  tier  aicrf  dar.  wihr  oURht  to  knotr  him 
wall,  but  niitll  ba  apaakaaha  doaa  not  iiDil*.  In  l»ei.  ahg  hu  a  wondurint;, 
mrion*  lank  in  h«r  *jrK  which  hiu  (iinialiinga  nisdn  u«  quattLnn  If  kha  Hur* 
ttTioK  to  loMl*  hiiD  in  har  HpariaDOv.  and  hu  iinabl*  lu  amoriipliith  it 
Mitil  hii  Toioa  tit  aelioii  hatpvd  her  to  do  an," 

*  BuriMD,  Tin  Slujf  1^  CluU-ltatiirt/rom  tit  Kiidfrgartr*  SlamlpoiU, 
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the  rattle ;  thrsu  latter  nrv  to  be  t/aed  merely,  not  cx>in> 
tnuHoil  witti.  TIte  cbiM  of  four  months,  making  efTnilJi  at 
"cooiug"  in  n-'sputise  to  it.s  luotlii'r's  sLiliitutioiis.  takeu  to- 
^llsr  with  it*(  im;»inp;iiiyiiig  ili-iiioiistiiitiaus  of  s  really 
mmarkitble  character,  ^uch  ah  hoKliiig  aiul  forcjlity  (!X|>o]l- 
iag  the  bmtli,  tlie  hei^^liteueJ  at-tivity  of  all  the  bodily 
■DCnibcn,  tliO»igniliriuit  fxpressivciivss  of  the  fcatui-es. — 
llintn  suggest  strongly  its  tunareneKK  of  pertioriiii  prrnrnce, 
which  cannot  be  ck'tccted  wbcn  it  is  riiucting  upon  other 
ntiiBtionx.  ThuK  viirly  dotiit  the  (.'liild,  in  juxt  a  dim,  glini- 
mvHiig  way  it  muat  be,  diRtinj^uisb  between  things  t^>  bo 
tested,  ex  peri  men  tud  with,  put  tti  some  siTvit.-(>,  and  pei'sons 
to  Iw  eitjoyt.H),  to  1)0  deprnilitd  upon  foi-  protection,  to  be 
a|)pi>al(^l  to  in  uomentH  of  dtstreas.  To  a  wrtaio  extent, 
doobtless.  persons  ant  diffcrcntiaUid  from  objects  by  the 
child  a»  hi*  dayn  increaw,  betuiuse  they  can  be  uHtxI  to  so 
much  groster  a^ivantaf^ :  they  ean  aid  liim  in  attaining 
goods  which  h«  lacks  Htren;^h  and  hIiiII  to  Hccni'c :  they  can 
nrve  M  oollvague*  or  nonipctitont  in  his  games ;  they  cm 
guard  him  against  haim  and  the  like,  of  which  niui-h  will 
be  said  presently.  But  when  one  dcc-a  an  infant  rcciproeat- 
iog  tho  loring  oxprcittion.s  of  his  motii4-r,  and  )ator]>li>a<ling 
with  h«r  to  ri?niain  near  by  merely  that  he  may  ^i)jt>y  her 
presence,  it  aeeniH  beyon<l  <|iicstion  tliat  he  lias  brouglit  with 
lam  the  rndimentH  of  gi-nuine  Hociable  feeling,'  which 
euseet  him  t^i  a!*ortbe  a  speeial  value  to  persons,  anri  to  d«- 
MK  to  hare  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  Whether  this 
feelifig  remainM  pure  and  unadult^^rated,  or  lH<i-oincM  organ- 
iatd  with  other  feelings  of  an  egotiatio  character,  is  not  in 
qontion :  we  will  turn  to  this  later.    Xor  does  it  mutter  in 

I  Cnokr  (Baman  iVumrr  ami  iht  Sorial  Ordir,  p,  4T)  fanlib  (hut  th*  (Ally 
dfaMAlkiui^lttKaiiliiJjt.v  tnilifiul'i  Uit4  fw1]<r«-fHv]jji|E  Uinn  th«  itdulT.  im* 
iftnaL  ThvT  are.  ai^fnrdJnK  (<■  ^^'n  anthor.  l»rs«lyo'pruiHrionii  of  a  piMuan 
vbich  prnoiu  did1i«.  phlrH?  twr«iiie  their  oflL-r  inch  n  viirictT  nf  idmnli  Is 
^hl.  tuurinK.  and  loucli.  Tie  wn  (p.  .Vl),  "  I  uks  ic  ihat  (hn  child  hu  bjr 
hModky  a  |i;#n«niu>  eapaolty  aoil  noed  fur  tot'uH  taii1iii|[.  .  .  .  It  ii  mil  •<■ 
BOoh  uif  partionlar  ptrKinal  tmolitn  orfHintiin«nt  aa  Ilia  ondiir«tviitJat4d 
DiatBtW  of  manf :  pcrhapi  ■ooialiililT  ii  a*  good  ■  word  tor  it  im  anj." 
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this  (.<onnoctioti  to  say  that  the  young  child  will  appi-ai-HC  his 
<lng  atiJ  his  kittea  in  tho  same  wny  as  he  cloes  his  father 
and  mother  uiul  nurse;  to  him  thi-y  ]in>bithly  W-long  for  a 
tim«  w  tbiH  elasd  of  objects  which  may  be  cuinmtinvd  with, 
and  which  we  have  called  persons.  In  dne  course,  we  sliall 
Bee  through  rt'lint  cKixrricnci'!*  they  K-conn!  difTi^runtiated  so 
that  thny  cannot  be  communed  with  la  tlie  same  way  lu 
can  {lerBons,  or  to  the  suiue  extent)  or  with  reference  to 
the  siime  interests. 

It  i*  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  ia  a  kind  of  hunger 
Iperaonol  intcrcourae  which  the  child  experiences  before 
conijili'tdd  even  six  months  among  u.t.    As  early  as 
.  ^^  the  fifth  month,  the  mere  proximity  of  mother  or 

St^nMiu]  father  will  oftt.'H  give  him  peju'c,  when  otherwise 
unsBiM  jj^_  jji^y  jjg  refltli-as,  disconti-Ht<-d,  uuhapjiy.  Sully,' 
touching  upon  this  point,  says  tJiat  "  cliildren  are  instinct- 
tvoly  attachable  and  MK-inhlu  in  so  fur  ax  they  show  In  the 
ftntt  wcck.i  that  they  get  ustHl  to  and  de[ii-iiilt:iit  on  the 
human  pi'esence,  and  are  misenibk'  when  this  is  taken  from 
thrm.  ...  In  this  iuHtinct  of  coiiijivdiiniiship  there  is  iu> 
volvi-il  a  vaguo  in.articulatc  ayiniiatliy.  •IiiNt:ii«  the  iittached 
dog  ntay  be  said  to  have  in  a  dim  fashion  a  feeling  of  on^ 
ness  with  its  master,  so  the  child."  Some  chiklren  from  the 
•ixth  month  on  etmnot  endure  to  Ix^  *' h-ft  to  themselves" 
at  all  during  tlieir  waking  hours.  It  is  not  merely  fanciful 
to  say  that  the  child  brinj^  with  him  a  kind  of  generali- 
zation of  long  ages  of  nnc«Htnil  ex]M*ri«ncc.  to  the  effect 
that  it  b  well  for  a  person  to  l>e  with  people  because  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  social  nnity  and  cooperation. 
KirkfMtrick,-  xpejiking  from  tlie  evulutionary  stnudjoiiiit, 
declares  that  "desire  for  companionship  is  the  natural  in- 
hrrihuic«  of  on  ancestry  that  nuist  have  sought  it  in  order 
to  survive.  .  .  .  Mont  children  uiai)ir<iBt  a  d<-sirc  for  the 
pruseDi^«  of  adults  liefore  tliey  can  walk."  It  is  nmiutaiued 

>  filwJut  nfChtlili^.  pp.  3-13.  343. 
•  FimdcMrMal$  ^OiSd'Siiidii.  p.  110. 
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lny  eroltitioatfits  generally  tliitt  the  ptMsion  for  soctal  inter- 
eooTMf,  aud  even  tlie  innUtuttoit  of  ftociiHy  itself,  liiul  ()u>ir 
origin  in  servk'e  of  a  pby&icol  sort  vrhicb  men  could  render 
to  onv  another. 

But  however  this  tnay  be,  service  of  the  sort  indicated  is 
oof  the  only  nor  tbe  chief  Kourra  of  plesBure  vrhii-b  the 
jonng  child  cterives  from  peRMinid  T«Litionii.  It  \*  true  that 
at  IIm!  oateet  the  parents,  and  moat  if  not  all  the  other  per* 
■ODS  aboQt  the  child,  niiuistvr  to  his  physicul  n«c4l»  in  some 
ny;  but  it  lA  ngnificant  that  his  display  of  purvsoci^liiljj 
dot^.t  not  oocnr  principally  when  his  physical  wants  are  lu 
atu.-ndtid  to.  but  ratliur  whvn  thv  niutlicr's  bcjuiiin<;  fal 
bmtltag  over  his,  and  she  is  calling  to  liiui  in  gi-ntlo  lov&- 
tones.  vVfter  the  first  year,  the  child  will  show  marked 
pk-asuru  in  re«ponding  to  th«  fiitber*»  suhitations,  even 
though  the  latter  haa  not  been  of  service  to  him  physically. 
If  we  may  infer  anythiu;;  rospcctiniif  a  child's  conscious 
proctutw*  from  h!:(  intoiiiitions,  fe^ititiiil  expressions,  and  the 
like,  we  are  entitled  to  hohl  that  he  is  pleasurably  affected 
in  the  presence  of  bis  mother,  say,  because  in  his  dawning 
oonscionaness  ho  fcdit  her  to  lie  a  friend,  in  uU  that  this 
implies  of  Mrvioe  and  giXKl-wtll  and  protection  awl  confi- 
(lenoe,  —  a  feeling  which  has  slowly  deTelo|H>d  through  long 
periods  of  social  cxpcrioncc.  Possibly  the  evolution  in  phylo- 
genesis of  tlic  atlitiitle  denoted  by  "  friend  '*  wan  depemlent 
U  every  step  upon  cooperation  and  protection  in  tlie  struggle 
tw  existence ;  but  tho  child  soimiis  to  como  into  possession 
of  the  attitode  witliout  having  first  to  experienoe  conHcioualy 
the  faetora  out  of  which  it  has  developed. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  imply  that  the  child's  ongemess 
to  be   in  the  preMtooe  of   pt-rsona,  and  to  enter  _  ^  .. 
into  active   relations  with  tliera,  is  due   wholly  iiatpnd- 
to  the  feeling  of    pure  sociability,  into  which  no  S^\J" 
"•elfish"  factor  ent«rs.  As  ho  tlewhips  and  the  Jfjj!^* 
ningo  of  his  contact  with  tlie  world  increases,  he 
often,  no  doubt,  wishes  to  be  with  people  to  that  he  coo 
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luuke  use  of  them  to  accomplish  feats  of  skill  and  dariog 
wliii'h  im.iiileil  liu  eitiiiiut  himself  uchievu.  It  la  [>rub»l>le 
that  after  the  bucohJ  ytiir,  at  any  rate,  the  feeling  of  aoria- 
bility  is  always  hoiiiul  tip  witli  other  feelings  arising  out  o£ 
the  ciultl'M  ti^'nituiiuy  to  expuriitient  with  hi*  {Hirsunal  vii- 
TiroDinent,  iD  the  effort  to  learo  people,  and  to  master  aud 
UHe  them  in  tliu  ruiUizutiuu  of  hi^  ueuls.  In  "mustering 
bin  environmeuta"  the  individual  must,  of  course,  become 
skillful  ill  those  activities  which  will  be  ru(]nircd  of  him  for 
lat^r  ailjiixtmentit;  and  iiinuo  a  large  proportion  of  thevto 
a^Ktiefl  are  directly  social  ia  intent  aud  outcome,  it  is 
imPKative  tlint  lie  should  have  us>H><.^iiitcs  to  practice  upon. 
So  tliat  his  i-iigi-rnewt  to  Iw  with  comj»uiian»  in  hi»  play  is 
ba«ed  iu  part,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  upon  this  great 
need  in  learning  to  handk-  lumscll  ct^ectivcly  in  Hoeiid  situ- 
atiouK.  From  the  thii-<l  year  on,  tlte  ehilil  striveit  uueeai- 
ingly  to  perform  hiH  feats,  and  thus  to  display  all  his  powers 
■ltd  com  men  did  >1«  ([ualiticx,  in  the  preJ«'noi;  of  people,  and 
ill  coi'iperation  with  them.  In  any  iiudertaking  he  will  always 
do  bis  best  according  t<>  prevailing  ideals,  as  he  appi'eoiates 
Uicm,  if  thi-re  are  !«|)eotatur!t  at  hand,  or  if  lie  has  a  eompoti- 
tor  or  an  antagonist:  and  what  at  first  glance  may  apjx-jir 
to  be  sociability,  without  ndmisturu  of  anything  else,  may 
o(t«n  ho  an  outgrowth  to  ttoine  extent  of  tliesc  other  in- 
terests. 

The  principle  lit  that  when  the  child  begins  to  move 
almut  in  the  world,  thitx  eHtabli.tbing  needs  beyond  his  own 
ability  to  gratify,  he  manifests  atrung  .tociahlf^  attachment, 
partly,  doiihtlcw),  *n  that  hfl  may  have  the  aid  of  cooipetent 
persoiiM  to  accomplish  hiH  deHirfn.  Kvwn  when  be  pk-iuls  to 
be  allowed  to  aocompaiiy  his  father  and  mother  in  (heir 
trip*  from  tiomv,  he  hat  it  in  the  ileptha  of  his  mind  to 
malto  lutn  of  tJieiu  to  protect  him,  and  to  show  him  nights 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  see.'    But  these  e:[perienec9 

I  CualaT  lap.  ri'I.  |>.  'V)  malntaiiii  l1i>t  "  llin  iMiebt  in  oampanionaliiii  wi 
•<U*Dt  ia  cbildnn  nwji  b*  ntiibti  parti;  <■>  (pMifia  aogial  «aiotioii  oi  moi. 
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seem  oftcii  to  vnrich  soc^mblu  vxpn>s»ion.  When  the  child 
kaTes  bill  hmnv  viiiU  hh  ^xin-ntn,  hi*  UFiually  Ih-i'oiik's  mora 
COtpfwnve  of  social  feuling  thiin  whei)  lie  in  in  liis  nursery. 
lit:  ■■tiiki'^  Iiuhl  of  IiuiiiIn,"  his  v()i(H?  bctioriics  »oft  and  np- 
pcaJing,  lie  growa  coiititlfiitial  in  Iti.-i  cotuinuiiit-utlMiis,  and 
be  asaiuiu^a  a  deforentia)  altitude  toward  his  eldent,  wlio 
■IV  DDw  in  a  vary  real  way  felt  to  bo  hi«  g^ii<k'»  itnd  his 
imtecion.  He  ehowa  tbia  same  tendency,  in  effmrt,  when 
lie  |;oes  into  strange  regions  wiUi  his  brother  or  sister. 
AVitbiii  lh«  wulls  of  hin  own  liou.se,  where  nothing  is  unfu- 
niiliar  lo  him,  and  he  Iiks  no  sense  of  danger,  he  may  be 
(|uan\'l»orav  and  Ki>iti;ful,  refusing  to  couiierate  with  any 
ODe  or  to  share  bia  poaseasiooa;  hut  on  the  street  he  is 
likely  to  httve  a  qnitv  different  attitude,  being  docile,  gen- 
tle, and  dependent.  Thirt  tritunfurniatioii  is  less  marked 
with  older  children,  though  it  may  usually  be  observed 
until  the  advent  of  youth  at  any  rate.  LatiT  we  shall  see 
that  the  ehild  i.t  <in  otw-Jwiou  eumbative,  iiggresKive,  reseitt- 
(nl,  lu  well  aa  sociable,  in  a  ]>oaitive  sense ;  and  tliat  hiei  anti- 
Hociiil  impulses  tend  to  be  expressed  when  he  is  comjietliig 
otlters  under  suoh  eon<]itions  that  he  does  not  feel  the 
of  kcK^ping  tlieir  good-will  and  securing  their  pmtcc- 
tioD,  an  in  lite  average  home  where  he  is  shielded  from  the 
^giressioa  of  stnnge  people. 

Unqnestinnably  the  child's  inherited  NuKpieion  of  <Iangcr 
la  an  unfamiliar  environment  plays  a  ]ea<ling  rt'ite  in  his 
liumife^tation<4of  sociability.  It  holds  in  len<:h  tJie  ai^grettHivo 

iaipolaee.  and  caIIs  to  th«  front  thoite  that  have  for  their 

* 

timmt,  mil  pwllj  lo  a  nvn't  of  ■timiilntini;  giijccwlu)!!*  I<»  mubla  tlitm  la 
pMilf  ihcir  iiininel  for  rarincia  gnrtji  of  ninntal  nn<I  giliniral  uctivity.  Tha 
Iafla>*ea  u(  Uio  UlUr  >|ipeim  in  tli»ir  DinrkF'l  prvtrrriii'o  for  (iPlira  per- 
Hum,  lor  icTvwu-up  pcopla  who  Hill  play  witli  tliem  —  praTided  thoj  do  ■■> 
•Ub  laal  —  mod  Mpwiiillj  for  oUior  dilldrvn.*' 

AgM»,«a  p-  )t!,  Iiv  nj*,  "A  Ii«allh7  mind,  at  liuut.  dacn  not  >panrj  innch 
M«HJ  M  tliiii|ii  thul  iId  lint  in  tonia  war  «nnlri1>iil>  Ii>  iu  dwrtlopuMBl; 
Um>  anil  ptnoiu  that  li*  wholly  aurjc  from  tbv  dimvtiun  of  ita  |rm*Ui,  or 
froiq  «hieb  it  kw  abaorlxd  all  they  bnTo  to  giro,  nocomiljr  Lack  iotiirail 
I  f«T  ir,  a>d  ■»  fail  Ui  avakan  »yiti]iaLlij." 
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objwtt  to  wilt  the  fi'iendBbip  and  so  tbe  assistance  of  otiiora. 
As  be  developH  and  bas  experieace  in  ever-enlarging  reg'tons 
of  bis  uuvii'omiii-tit,  tlie  sense  of  ilunger  will  graditally  be- 
come disaipnt«(l,  and  otber  feelings  will  take  its  pluo^ ;  but 
these  will  exert  a  somewhat  similar  influence  iijMn  bis  social 
HttituduH.  As  bis  uxpt'riimccs  in<.-reiu(!  and  bis  sphere  of  ad- 
justment  exjiaods,  be  wilt  discover  that  bis  pras]>ority  in 
|yery  respect  depends  upon  the  good-will  of  his  fellows,  and 
will  therefore  l>e  stiinidiitvd  hU  tbo  more  stron;;ly  to 
secure  this  good-will.  It  is  probable  tliat  ])e»)di'i  wbo  do  not 
feel  any  dependence  upon  their  associates  (if  there  really 
are  such)  are  in  fact  U-m  sociiible  than  those  who  feci  sneh 
a  relation.  The  very  rich,  for  instance,  are  as  a  rule,  though 
tbero  aro  many  exceptions,  much  leas  social  iu  their  outward 
expit'SKions  than  tboHv  who  «'Jirn  their  daily  bread,  iiml  who 
on  that  account  are  constantly  aware  of  tbeir  depcndenco 
upon  others.  This  gives  rise  to  a  very  complex  emotional 
attitnilv  wbieh,  in  its  cxprt-ssion,  appears  to  bo  genuine 
sociability. 

The  individual  docs  not  manifest  the  highest  form  of 
sociable  fvuling  until  the  adolescent  reforniation  is  well 
under  way.  At  about  the  age  of  fifteen  with  girls, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  with  boys,  ther«  appears 
an  intt^rest  in  people  fur  tlieir  own  wthe,  Ih-ciuiso 
of  tbeir  worth  as  personalities  witli  feelings  like 
their  own.  Tliia  is  iu  some  part  at  least  often  a 
Igioiis  attitude ;  and  the  more  active  ami  flemonntnitiva 
tiie  general  religious  feelings,  the  more  pronounced  are  the 
sociable  tendencies.  Cburcb-going  pif>]ile  iiru  prnbably  more 
expressive,  at  any  rate,  of  tbeir  socinble  fei'Ung  than  iiro 
those  wbo  are  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  aelivitifls 
centring  in  the  church.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
reference  is  here  ina4le  to  tlio  Christian  religinn  primarily, 
which  puts  cmpliaais  upon  the  relation  of  man  to  man, 
teaching  tliat  one  sliould  love  bis  neighbor  an  bimsdf. 
An  the  chihl  grows  into  boyhood  or  girlhood,  the  pasaUm 
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for  mere  penotud  presence  rlcolincs,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
Ukd  in  its  general  niaiitfeiUttioua ;  though,  an  vrv  rtrariiis 
■hall  see  presently,  ttiis  uiay  be  <iu6  to  the  increas-  JJ,'i^'" 

[iDg  powers  of  iuuigcrj-,  wliidi  nuikt^s  it  possible  for  ouioraa 
the  child  to  enjoy  personal  pi-eaeuce,  even  though  persoaa 
ara  not  pr^ent  ia  thv  flesh.  The  tive-y ear-old  seeks  asMociu- 
tioa  with  thow,  mainly,  who  oun  help  hioi  to  ourry  forward 
Ills  enterprises,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  iu  general  to  niaka 
life  lutcrfftting  to  him.  Above  all  things  elae,  he  souks  tho 
•ocioty  of  those  who  con  play  with  him ;  aud  thia  meona 
luueb,  which  will  be  developed  at  length  in  another  plam. 
Children  front  three  on  through  the  lulolcsccnt  period  gun- 
Rslly  choow  aa  oompanionH  tliose  of  about  their  own  ex- 
perience and  tendencies.  They  are  more  sociable  with  such 
companions  than  with  most  adults,  or  with  others  of  their 

I  own  a^  who  canaot  play  or  they  do.  Of  oourae  if  an  adult 
eui  t)eoome  as  a  child  and  thus  adapt  himBelf  to  tb«  child's 
spontaneity,  ho  will  \>a  chosen  aWvo  all  other  compuiioDS, 
becuue  be  can  be  of  ro  nuieh  greater  aerrice  to  the  child. 
Aa  Cooley'  puts  it,  "  Persons,  especially  those  that  share 
Ilia  (the  child's)  interests,  maintain  and  increase  thrir  a«- 
endeaoy,  and  otlier  children,  preferably  a  little  older  and 
of  more  varied  resources  than  himself,  are  particidarly  wel- 
eome.  Among  gn>wu-ups  he  lulmircji  most  those  who  do 
•omrthing  that  be  can  understand,  whom  lie  can  apjirceiatc 
u  aetor^  and  producers  —  such  as  the  carpenter,  the  gar- 

Jdeoer,  the  maid  in  the  kitchen.  K.  invented  the  happy  word 
■Ibtnger'  to  describe  thU  sort  of  people,  and  white  per- 
forming  similar  feats  wootd  proudly  proclaim  bimseU  a 
'  tliinger.' " 
One  oon  detect  almost  instantly  the  sociable  attitude  in 
a  boy  or  girl  of  nine,  say.  when  brought  into  the  presence 
tt  a  playmate  who  is  genuine  and  capable,  wbieb  implied 
t)w  poneasion  of  courage:,  vereatility,  ingenuity,  and  other 
qnilitiea ;  while  they  are  more  reserved  and  ill  at  ease  when 
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in  ooBtACt  with  one  who  amy  be  "  good  "  bat  who  cannot 
*'  do  things."  Mere  static  goodiiesa  is  not  rated  high  among 
ebililrva  of  any  agv,  Aiitoliio^ruphicAl  sketches,  such  aa 
W'ttnier's  Bring  a  Boy,  Whitu's  The  Court  of  BuyviUe^ 
Burnett's  TJie  One  I  Knew  Beat  of  All.  and  Bympathetio 
glimpsu  of  vliild-life,  such  as  one  finds  in  Graham's  T%e 
Golden  -4<;e,  Nesbit'a  7^«  IToMW-ie-GoorfAand  The  Plra- 
Kvre  Heelera,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  Sonn;/,  and  many 
olben,  arc  itll  full  of  tlltutrutions  of  thv  prinviph*  in  ({ueft- 
tion.  S.  and  V.  are  what  might  be  called  typical  bo^-8  of 
seven  and  nine  rcspectivdv.  They  havo  had  many  boy  ao- 
quiuutaiives  and  numerous  uompauioiis ;  but  gradually  they 
are  eliminating  all  but  a  few  vrho  are  especially  ready  and 
fertile  in  nil  »ort»  of  phty  and  lulvcnture.  Some  of  th«  boys 
they  "  like  "  are  inclined  to  be  rough  in  speet-ii  and  act,  but 
they  arc  chosen  above  "  better  "  boys  because  they  know 
bow  to  curry  through  many  giuucf,  and  jH^orni  all  manner 
of  difficult  tricks.  Ask  S.  or  V,  why  be  likes  these  rough 
boys,  and  why  he  does  not  cultivate  thv  gentler  ones,  and  it 
will  at  once  become  apj»reiit  that  the  sourcu  of  inlorvst  U 
in  the  leaderahip  of  the  more  favored  boys. 

Ill  the  snnM  way,  U.  at  eleven  chooses  her  oonipaiiions 
mainly  for  tlw-ir  skill  and  pfrHCverance  in  play.  Glrln  who 
are  timid  and  self-cousciouB.  or  wl>o  do  not  "know  what  to 
do."  or  who  tiro  <|(iickly,  or  who  easily  take  offense  and 
r«fu8e  to  play,  or  who  are  i]uarrel»orae  and  break  up  tlia 
group,  —  all  such  types  are  gradually  left  out  of  account.' 
Several  of  such  girls  ba^'o  already  passnl  entirely  out  of  tho 
circle  of  H.'s  aoquaintanoettliip,  and  she  apparently  never 

I  SMoMlina*  ■  eU14  vko  ctanot  liiniMir  pIiT  rff<.><^Tsl}-,  or  tup;vi1  IMW 
mHtWw  is  Uid  (TuDp,  will  uETinlitlia*  l»  ■  fiToriu  liMaiUi*  <rf  lunia  •>(  liii 
qiulitiM  whicti  lb*  icruup  caa  lua  lo  ulruiUc*.  Tho  toUuiriim;  oaiH  illii*- 
ifU**  tlw  prinripl* ;  — 

Fire  ItnJa  prit,  all  kboat  tan  or  vivrm  Toara  of  v*.  formad  "  A  Doll 
Club."  rniii  mil  ilniinlitiii  111  •»  ill  til  il  i  |iiiifiiiin»l  iiiiiiiiili ;  tholr motban 
wan  dab  voman.  Thua  (our  cam*  fnon  famllla*  iiKlallT  anporjor  to  iIm 
(amUf  o(  ill*  flttli  itltt.  TKa  Gtilt  (lil  vu  mUly  iivl  irn  hricl'i-  "iir  vaa 
<bt  MlldiMMdornU  oarad  foe,  bM,  vliib  aba  oosM  not  inneat  n«v  gsBt^ 
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tbtnlts  of  them.  Slie  in  not  inueh  xffuctod  by  cliilflrt'ii  who 
VQ  cc>uiutoiily  (IcnurilieJ  lu  being  '*  reTmed  "  or  ■*  rt'ligioiui," 
or  evea  •'  u'ux  "  or  "  <|uiet "  or  "  lov-iug." 

Tbcra  u  ■  dilTtsroDt  type  of  child  fi-oiii  any  of  those  re- 
'terrod  to  wIm  docd  nut  inspire  somble  expression  in  bis 
ttjociatas.  This  i§  the  boastful  or  doiuinuntly  egotUtic  t^'pe, 
tba  Oiu)  who  iiudtL^s  tltoMi  iirouad  him  fuel  thtit  he  regards 
luuuelf  ad  superior  U>  tlieiu  fur  one  reason  or  iiiiotlier,  on 
loeouot  of  big  persouul  appearautu!,  it  may  he,  or  the  wealth 
of  his  family,  or  his  «xvuUvJioa  in  Htudiux,  or  wliiit  not.  Ac- 
ooniing  to  my  observationii,  thiH  trait  id  not  manifested  in 
tbe  early  yexn.  not  before  the  period  of  aduleaeeuce;  but  it 
dau«  frwiuvHtiy  itliow  itovlf  aflvr  t\t\x  twelfth  or  tliirteenth 
year.  In  later  adolesct^nce.  it  in  often  seen  iu  an  aeeeiituated 
form.  Fr«shmen  in  college  Homettnics  make  thcRi)>L'lvGS  quite 
effcDsivc  to  tli«ir  fcllowii  be<rause  uf  their  '■  putting  on  airs," 
It  is  of  special  sigiiilicance  that  tbe  group  alwa>-8  attempts 
to  "take  the  standi  out  of"  ono  of  tliL'ir  number  who  by 
word  or  manner  couveys  the  impression  that  he  esteems 
himself  as  above  his  associates,  which  should  lead  him  to 
liold  himst^'lf  aloof  from  thum,  or  patronize  them  in  anyway. 

Sociability  eitii  manifest  ititelf  only  among  those  who  are 
on  an  equality,  in  most  respects,  at  any  rate.  There  must 
be  community  of  abihty,  merit,  riuik,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as 
PORiinimity  of  int«re-tt,  in  order  that  ptinons  should  maintain 
sociable  relations  with  one  another ;  and  as  children  develop 
^roup  unity  and  solidaritj',  tliey  ten<)  to  becnnit^  dynamic  in 
nducing  to  the  general  levi>l  or  rusticating  those  who  make 
a  show  of  their  feeling  of  preeminence.  In  tlie  public  schools, 
boys,  and  to  a  l«*»  degree  girls,  will  hnriisH  onu  of  their 
number  wlio  "feels  his  clothes,"  or  who  for  any  reason  at- 
tempts to  establish  lumsclf  on  a  plane  above  that  occupied 

ife  was  g*nM4  JUtJ  vu  m  gooA  ftiUaver-  Some  ricli  rtlntlTf  h^  i^ron  her  « 
bMatMol  dull,  vbloli.  lo^llifr  villi  Iirr  KiiBU><iimii.  e'^'uvl  ^'"f  ""  xIiuiiiHuii 
Jala  ft  xif'taUi  <D|ipri.ir  oljm.  Tbi-  iuar  rifh  j^rln  nifuJivJ  lo  n^pi-iTo  oilier 
tNor  p''>  vhn*:  <i»lU  aon.  iliKlibj.  both  beoauM  thaj  vera  poor  and  Ui«ir 
(«  poor.  iKapDnvd  bj  A.  U.  J.) 
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by  the  pi«iip-  Of  rourse,  if  a  l)oy  ia  superior  i»  comliative 
ability  Iilit  luiaooiatea  are  likely,  for  reasons  of  self -preserva- 
tion, to  a<.-knowleilgu  Iiis:«ii)H.'rionly  if  be  insistxupon  it;  but 
if  ho  goes  to  tlie  <ixteiit  of  playing  the  buUy,  tlie  group  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  him  to  beel.  If  he  be  a  leader  in  sports 
and  games,  he  will,  of  crotirM.',  be  encHiuragcil  and  followed 
without  pnitest  from  any  one :  but  under  xuch  circumstanoea 
his  associates  do  not  feel  that  he  is  >'  proud  "  or  »  haughty  " 
or  "couceiU!d,"  a»  tlicy  nvo  certain  to  feel  respecting  the 
boy  who  in  vain  over  were  static  possessions,  as  wealth  or 
rank,  and  the  like. 

Thero  is  a  profound  KigniRoant'G  in  the  tendency  of  chil- 
dren to  exalt  dynamic  accomplishments  and  subordinate 
everything  of  a  static  cluiractcr.  It  is  as  though  the  child 
wished  to  utiliite  every  moment  in  learning  how  to  live 
the  simple,  concrete,  elemental  life,  not  only  in  play  but 
in  other  ways ;  and  so  ho  is  intcrotcd  in  those  persons 
only  who  can  be  of  assistance  to  him  by  sotting  him  A 
copy  to  imitate,  or  furnishing  him  material  to  praotioe 
on.  Toward  such  pcrjtons,  bo  tlu*y  young  or  old.  he  will 
manifest  sociability;  but  toward  others  he  will  lid  iudif> 
ferent,  or  oven  hostile.  The  parent  .ind  the  governcMH 
who  can  "  <lo  things  "  will  bii  ailnnn-d  by  children  and  their 
good- will  cultivatexl :  but  others  will  be  neglected  or  op  posed. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  what  are  often  regardeil  n^^  the 
liighoAt  social  and  moral  (pialiticw  4I0  not  appeal  to  the  indU 
Tidual  strongly,  at  least  until  the  ."uloleseent  jteriod  is  near- 
ing  completion.  Thoy  are  apparently  not  dynamic  vnough 
for  him,  not  elementary  and  fundamental  enough.  Before 
tJte  adolescent  epoch,  children  rarely,  if  ever,  JH-ootne  vnthu- 
siastic  over  a  oom|)cinii>n  or  an  a^lidt  who  is  cjujet  and  ru- 
n!rTe<l,  even  one  who  H[H>akM  to  tlu^  child  and  sots  toward 
him  in  a  t«nder  nod  affectionate  manner.  Boys  at  any  ralu 
•pontancoiixly  cIioom;  those  who  are  not  over^areful  of  the 
results  of  tWir  actions,  if  only  they  bring  things  to  pass 
witliin  tbo  sphere  of  understanding  and  interest  of  the  child. 
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CbiMren  will  endure  nithoiit  a  word  o£  complaint,  and 
rt'iilly  willi  »]>piu-ciit  I'ti  joy  incut,  iiwitii  liiirsli,  riidi'  handling 
ttiHu  an  nldt^i-  |ilayinat«  or  a  parent,  if  it  ia  aduiiuiKtered  in 
tbc  spirit  of  plity. 

L'ntil  tic  liat  reai'Iiod  tlifi  ailolo-iCWt  kg*,  tfae  cltild 
B«enis  to  pay  little  heed  to  cnste  strati ScutionB  in  any  (Xiin- 
naDity.*  The  son  of  tlio  miUionuiro  wtU.  i£  he  TtetBtio- 
gefai  ih«  ehaiiee,  play  fi«ely,  without  any  feulin^  ""eSyoi 
of  coiidesceuaion,  with  the  son  of  the  dav  hiborer ;  •''"  »«i»l 
and  this  not  infn^qiicntly  hnppcn«ni  oon»e<]ut;nc<;  tim 
of  the  deiuooratic  charaot«!r  of  our  piililio  si-hiwl  nystera. 
The  writer  has  been  stiidyin}^  carefully,  and  for  <juite  a  long 
riod,  tbe  eociul  groupiiip>  »f  the  children  in  tlio  pul»lie 
of  a  WeHtorn  city,  where  the  conditions  aie  un- 
favorable for  determining  when  the  young  begin  to 
foci  and  to  be  govvmed  by  the  xtwiiH  diKtinctiuns  of  the 
adults  in  the  cj>niniunity.  The  schoola  are  so  situated  that 
«ac)i  draws  ehildreo  from  most  of  tliv  typical  Bocial  groupii, 
— from  th«  bomus  of  the  rii!l),thr  jMior,  the  idle,  the  indtu- 
triuiu.  tl>c  intelligent,  att< I  the  illitcralft ;  fmm  the  homeAof 
governors,  law-makers,  and  judges,  as  well  as  f i-om  those  in 
which  no  one  dwells  who  hiwevor  held  publicofRcc.  80  far 
aa  one  ean  t<-ll,  the  pupils  in  tlie  olcuivntary  scliools,  with 
the  poasible  exception  of  the  seventh  aud  eighth  grades,  are 
quite  unconscious  of  the  social  status  of  their  respective 
fiuuilic-M,  tlHHtgh  in  some  casi^M  the  jiaivntN  make  »  constant 
effort  to  impi-ess  this  ujwn  their  children.  On  the  play- 
^rouod,  us  well  as  in  tlie  classroom,  thts  young  are  ooo- 

'  Ens  «h>n  [arnnM  lira  Iimcilu  tu  oiia  anallisr.  *nil  fiidcnrar  In  kmp 
tbw  cliildrvn  Apul,  thii  Ltltt-r  will  tifu^n  roiim  WiEPtlior  in  ipitv  <>f  oi*p<>- 
ri<*M.  The  (•llaaini:  inx'snor  ci'en  hj  ■  i.-ntTn>|K>iii1nnt  ilUiitriilwi  \}ir  prin* 
<j^:  ~Q.  and  li,  livrd  mmm  IIid  ulniDt  from  cnph  ntlii-r.  'I'lirir  fnthon 
wtw  rivrnJ  ^ufll*t«.  And  hitud  »eh  otlior  to  iLa  oVtreniD  limit.  Ever?  Mtion 
•nil  wool  nuiwtutlcil  iL  Tha  niotliunt  iiuvur  ipnlio  to  one  uiolhar.  Codvct- 
nboB  WtVfwtL  thv  fUTHiitji  i>f  oiii*  funiHY  rcjfftnlinir  lUo  ullmr  viu  nat  ftt  atl 
KWidwL  nr  hnth  Kirl*  niiiKt  harv  knnwn  of  IW  uiiniiHilj;  jtt  tlii-y  wnn 
■laaiii  lof^tliDr.  ud  oni  never  cnn-d  to  gn  la  aohool  or  to  o  part;  without 
tbt  otbiT.  B.'a  mulhsr  ihhiIu  ubJwlifJti  tu  tlia  frioDilahip,  bul  it  did  no  good. 
Tka  notJwm  oIimi  Ituyliud  wilU  thoir  (rioiidii  about  It" 
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oernc<l  with  individunl  iiiciiil>erfl  of  groupn  on  tli»  basis 
iilotu-  of  tlieir  ])ei-sonal  qualities,  aii<!  not  tbeir  social  slainl- 
iiig  or  connections.  The  eiiiUln-ri  who  iiri"  I'uiitpi'tctit  in  tlie 
activities  of  the  pluygi-ouDii,  aud  so  wlio  can  Ivitil,  nru  nl- 
Wiiys  the  favorites,  for  tlie  time  beiDf;  at  any  rate,  wliilc  (lie 
iiieompetent  or  titiititervst)n<;  or  ugly  are  a»  a  rule  kft  to 
theniKclves.  It  iit  true  that  a  uiituber  of  more  or  Ivns  exclu- 
sive groups  have  been  formed,  but  not  on  the  banis  of  the 
soL'ial  stains  of  the  faiuilit-s  rtrprewiitcd,  tluntgh  it  some> 
times  agipeura  to  be  so,  siuce  children  who  ore  brought 
together  by  their  parents  outside  of  school,  as  in  parties  or 
dancing  cl:is(tc»,  tend  to  gionp  togethiT  on  the  jdayground 
simply  because  they  ai'e  acquainted  with  each  other.  If  on* 
will  stutly  these  groups,  ho  will  see  that  they  are  generally 
not  conscious  of  ditl'ercnc«3  in  Hoi>ial  utatiu;  they  ding 
togetlier  on  the  basis  solely  of  familiarity. 

Parents  arc,  of  course,  responsible  for  determining  to  some 
oxtcnt  the  u.ssoeiutci(  of  their  childn-n  initKidc  of  Kchool.  and 
they  attempt  to  preserve  the  alignment  of  tlie  social  iitrata ; 
RO  that  in  effect  tim  groupings  on  a  general  playground  are 
ofU^n  along  social  lines  viewed  from  witlKnil,  Init  not  lines 
drawn  or  even  appreciated  by  the  young  themselves.  For 
the  reason  indienti^i.  thcrti  i»  a  tendency  among  the  ehililreu 
who  live  in  n  given  section  of  a  comnmnity,  and  who  se« 
much  of  one  another  out  of  school,  to  "  keep  company  "  in 
the  school.  Bnt  afti-r  all,  thi.t  is  really  important  ouly  in 
reitiK'ct  to  the  groupings  of  girls,  for  hoys  u.Mtiilly  ignore 
sectional  limitations  in  their  choice  of  companions.  They  do 
not  even  respect  color  limitiitiomt.  at  least  in  the  city  to 
which  iilliiitioii  haa  lieen  made,  though  it  is  difTeri-iit,  as  the 
writer  has  observed,  in  the  southern  part  of  our  country. 

I>reK»  plays  no  part  in  the  groupings  among  tlie  boys; 
swi*»iiUT  "ud  its  role  among  the  girls,  uji  to  ttin  sixth  or 
"aMM**"  seventli  grade.  Is  of  slight  consequence,  except 
aimaetiBM  in  rare  instances  where  pai-eiitK  in«i*t  upon  the 
imjiortance  of  clothes  in  detenniuiug  the  compunionahip 
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of  tboir  c]iil(Irctt.  As  am:  lUtetis  to  ibo  HpoutntKtnii!*  ooDvorsa- 
tioD  of  girls  uuder  eleven  years  of  age.  lie  <IoeB  oot  hear  refei'- 
ence  mado  ufUrii  to  tliv  thxnn  of  tiny  pIiiyiiiKtv  or  iwhoohnnte. 
Affiofuiti;^  ur  at-quaiutaiii?a»  are  not  praised  or  oritit^iHtnl  on 
account  of  tlioir  clothes.  Normally  the  miiid  of  the  girl  of 
this  ogu  in  full  of  dyiuiniiu  thingit,  mid  nIiv  talks  gviiundly 
of  what  a  ooiiijtaiiioii  or  Hchoolroate  can  do,  whether  ahe  i» 
good  at  girlV  games,  whethur  tthe  has  BkJll  in  doll  play, 
whvtlier  nIiv  cmi  draw  and  jiaiut  well,  and  no  on.  In  xhort, 
oontrur;  to  inuob  popular  philosophy,  girb  before  adoles- 
eotx,  aro  not  dothen-minded  to  nny  impruiwivc  oxtent. 

Odo  hcan  it  frequently  Haid  that  children  natundly 
dwoM  Eft  oompanions  thoso  who  are  "  bright "  and  "  inteU 
KfBOt."  Asooinmonly  intvrpnitod,  tolicbright"  Oatk* 
BBMM  that  the  child  is  a  leader  in  the  achuol.  ^,"^u] 
We  have  noted  above  that  u  per»o»  who  18  merely  ■"•ma^w 
static  is  Mv*T  a  social  favoritt?,  no  tnatbir  how  "  good  "  he 
nay  be;  and  tJie  principle  applies  to  his  intellectual  ahili- 
tie«.  If  be  van  nee  through  a  gitniv  <jui(;l(ly ;  or  if  he  knows 
the  habitit  of  auiiuals,  aud  bow  to  enniniro  them;  or  if 
be  nndentauds  machinery  and  ctn  make  things  **go,"  he 
ba  aocrptuhli.*.  Hut  Ui(>ro  *'xccll<-ni'o  in  studies  is  not 
nied  by  children  as  of  worth  for  sociability;  they  arc 
not  more  inclined  to  choose  the  boy  at  the  top  of  the  class 
than  the  one  at  tho  foot.  Indci^tl,  the  latter  is  oft«n  a 
MKinl  favorite.  S.  and  V.  like,  above  all  their  cunipamoti«,  . 
two  boys  who  are  a  griule  behind  in  scliool.  These  Litter 
>ys  buluiig  to  thtt  mo(or  type,  and  tliey  cjui  do  niatiy  things 
hich  interest  their  associates,  while  some  of  their  more 
bookisbly  brilliant  coni]iiinions  sci?m  to  them  rather  unin- 
t«n«ting  becaiue  lh«y  do  not  know  how  to  "do  thiiigH." 
Stiperiority  in  hooka  is  for  the  normal  boy  np  to  adoleseenee 
DO  guarantee  of  real  merit:  books  arc  as  yet  too  remote 
froni  t]>u  dyniun!«  life  which  alone  has  vidue  for  the  child.' 

I  Aajr  «aB  «ho  hw  hail  miiBh  cipnriBaM  ■itli  bf^will  iMOgaiie  tlic  tal> 
IovIbk  (jp*  :  — 

Im  Riaat  popular  boji  la  a  high  icliucil  iif  ■«tiiiit]>  iludiruUL  it  oM 
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However,  girlH  of  nine  or  ten  often  adniire  ono  of  their 
BchoolmateB  who  w  superior  in  tlio  work  of  the  school. 
ICurlivr  tliuti  tlu;  Iwys,  tlie  girla  begin  to  feel  tlte  wortli  of 
int<-Jli^ctital  superiority  as  displayed  in  schoolroom  situationn, 
and  they  tend  to  regHnl  as  a  model  nue  who  eiui  taiaily  a&Mta- 
plish  whiit  thoy  sura  striving  to  attain.  Of  course,  it  sonie- 
ti men  operates  in  just  the  reverse  waj';  when  a  number  are 
striving  for  a  priw,  jiiiy.  the  one  who  wins  it  niny  receive  tlt« 
envy  luid  even  the  hatred  of  some  of  those  who  fail. 

If  one  were  writing  of  sociability  among  children  in  Kng- 
land.  say,  or  France,  or  Italy,  he  would  need  to  qtuiUfy 
■omewhat  the  statements  made  above,  since  in  these  ooun- 
tries  the  young  arv  led  from  the  cradle  on  to  observe  the 
social  (listinction.i  ho  prominent  in  adult  society.  One  sees 
in  Paris  or  Rome,  for  instance,  the  children  of  the  different 
classes  educated  in  separate;  schools:  luid  tlieyuro  constantly 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  they  miuit  not  I>c  friondly 
witli  imy  but  the  members  of  their  class.  At  the  public 
schools  in  England,  espocially  at  Eton,  the  boys  who  come 
from  aristocratic  liomcM  luo  iudiiuKl  in  the  U^ginning  to 
ifhun  all  but  tlie  boys  of  their  respeetire  social  gron[M;  but 
before  they  are  in  the  school  many  weeks,  the  distinctions 
established  witli  siieh  trouble  by  parents,  governesses,  and 
tutors  are  largely  if  not  entirely  obliterated.  AW  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  before  adolescence,  speaking  generally, 
young  Imvs  jiartictidarly  will,  if  left  to  theinsclrc«,  ignore 
the  conventional  groupings  of  adult  society,  and  eatalJiidi 
their  own  groupings  on  the  basis  a|^e  of  efficiency  in  ac- 
tivities of  interest  in  childhood.'   Then  they  will  uianifeet 

Iha  Hunt  |>apul&r  od>.  wu  thn  kd  of  an  oicveJin|[lT  poor  nnd  laiT  famiRr. 
IEa  vat  ncfl  4VVII  up  fa  thu  Avrrnu^a  Ut  liU  Kliotknhl|t;  Ijttl  Itm  flani|uitiiiiriii 
•aaillit  Uiiu  ont  b«i»UH».  k|ipar*iiUj.  Im  iriu  u  Uioj  pul  it  "a  good  foUaw." 
He  Tu  a  Ivadini*  tnoiabM' of  i^p  toutbMl  toam,  oMohtr  on  the  IismImI]  tMiDi 
MiilalbDnin);hl7|[w<Jilorj-t«ller.  In  ihort,  ha  did  tllO  tlui^  tb4t  IntSTMtad 
bsTB.  tlUpnrud  b;  ,T.  N.) 

*  A  Uoelwr  wbu  lia*  liail  an  tiBallant  oppmtunitT  to  (tod;  tht  •oeial  ili<- 
rrtopinont  <•(  chMtm,  irrilr*  ih*  autlinr  in  r-Hipvcl  to  tho  B|;a  shcii  tlie  liiu 
otMnrTod  tlial  pimping*  oa  Moaoioie  or  amiiUr  baao*  btgio  u>  occur.     It  1* 
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hiMtj  towiknl  tliotc,  no  matter  to  wliat  clasn  they  be- 
ing, wlw  vau  «>6]>erate  wiib  thvtu  in  the  enterjiHaen  in 
Im-li  Uiey  arc  intcn-iiti-d.   Thvy  vill  not   ft-ul  active  op- 
position tovFunl  iitliers  115  a  rul« ;    iiney  will  niinply  puss 

All  students  of  aduk-itccncc  have  noticLtl  tliut  tko  chnng^ea 
,t  occur  at  tbiH  tiniQ  exert  a  marked  iufliienev  ui>un  tlie 
.lile  tendencies  of  individuals,  making  tliem  i^j^^jj,^ 
'dingly  active  in  sontc  (lire<;tions  and  wwikeii-  »aoiPw«nt 
ing  Uiutii  in  others.    Exprcuiioua  iu  reapouse  to  mont  utm 
tbe  opposite  sex  become  so  accentuated,  and  as-  •«"»*'"T 
Bumu  suL'b  a  jiuetdiur  chiuiu:t4T,  tiutt  lliey  tnnst  be  trontnl 
in  a  ]M!|iarate  plaov.   At  tlie  advent  of  this  epoch  tlie  iudi- 
yidiuli  e«p«ffiiaUy  the  tni*'!  be^^ns  to  t^iko  account  of  the 
rtratiGcatJonK  existing  in  luUilt  Hoeivty,  nnd  hIiu  gnttlually 
oonws  to  dioose  her  associatei>  in  accordance  tkerewitli.    In 
the  eaiiy  yean,  wealth,  nith  its  vurind  social  manifestations, 
is  largely  igiion-J  by  the  child,  but  Ut  adolc-koiice  it  boginit 
intrudv  itnelf  upon  Iier  attention,  and  so  to  deteriuinu 
<r  Bocial  attitudvs.'    If  she  docs  not  herself  belong  to  tbe 

■7  nipnanon  that  tha  luutn  viluil  bdow  ua  nrji  rare,  but  1  jEivallieraBa 
th«;  h*T»  barn  il(«'nlipil  M  inv  ^  — 

"  I>  ■  )*>■  of  about  l«i>lr*  liuodnti  iniinbitanta  with  wLJch  I  otn  lamillsi, 
•  pnaprf  B^rUHiDiliIariiig  ihomaulirni  Booiitlly  niwrtor  to  llio  otbnr  mam- 
ban  oE  tha  Milioot  wiu  [onnod  w  eorlv  lu  tlia  (uurtb  £ntde.  It  wan  run  tor 
thani  to  tnka  »ii;  nnp  intn  iba  Emii>,  tir  tn  niincla  in  any  ""ny  lith  othor 
«kiUm.  'niF7  afon  >bnw«il  a  ni>rkr<t  hmi.ility  tOKon)  iooib  ohildnn  vbo 
W«  mmth  ■aperior  lo  diem  b  icbolanbip,  bat  vera  in  Tti7  ordliiar7  olr- 

"  1>  B  (iljr  of  MIDB  algtbt  ur  iiina  tbouuuid.  m  liniClBr  CTODpinj;  !■  •  trail  bio- 
MBa  pvbUni  in  Uia  fuitnh  );n>iU, 

"  I>  a  Hthnnl  <itiuUa<l  in  n  aollaca  rugion  of ,  I  kaeir  ■  ;^Dp  of  jclrl* 

tkM  clialai]  in  tba  fifth  t{Tada  ([  don't  know  vhitn  It  wu  forniKl).  the  cbla( 
bid*  for  wbioh  gfonpini;  uppaarwl  [a  bo  a  Uka  icbolarllnaia  at  Iba  ixmnH, 
—  a  dtBUaritf  «f  tailaa.  In  llint  ubuol  Uiun  ii  DtpuiiMd  plaj  durini;  iatar- 
niai^u.  Thaaa  t^t\»  npiunntlT  DunnidarBl  tbamMlrta  auparinr  to  cunca  in 
tba  aiiili  Eraitr.  and  it  wax  vith  Etval  relnirtanoa  Ihnc  tba;  Bern  penundcd 
l«  partieipal*  ibervin.  l*b«5  anjo^ad  botMt  tbair  own  (|u!at  oouvamitlan. 
Tbry  pUjad  Kama!  at  home,  howarar. 

"la  awi  ol  Uuaa  lnatanaaiidida*inii1iU'invn{>inK  nrcnr amoncr  tha bo;*." 
'  A  ptinaipsi  a(  a  pabliu  wliani  oonlnbHto  the  fnlloirins  uat)mon<r :  — 
"IbktsMOtiMil  tliat  tba  boy  wbo  •Brlj  laavaa  Hbwol  togo  tu  work  nos 
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wwilUiy  vlatts,  she  oomruences  to  feel  teatrained  in  the  pr* 
oenue  of  those,  odl-o  hur  phiyioates,  who  {lossu^s  more  of  this 
world's  goixU  tliiiti  .thu  ilocs.  W'liei-e  foi-iutrly  she  made  uo 
dtHtiiR'tiuJia  in  persouH  except  on  a  dyDRiidc  biusis,  she  now 
gives  the  n;;ht  of  wjiy  tu  thiwe  who  di.iplay  their  wii^lth, 
though  thi;y  may  not  be  real  leaders.  But  she  defers  to 
them;  wealth  to  her  lueiuis,  in  a  sulitlu  wuy,  ]><>wer  imd 
soeiiil  prcctftknee.  At  the  imrne  time,  tlie  wealthy  meiiibei-s 
in  the  gruup  Itegiii  to  clique  together  because  of  commiinily 
o£  op|K>rtunity  and  ti)t*<n^st,  iirnl  gnulually  to  termimitu 
flociiiblu  relations  witli  those  who  iu  tlieir  younger  yean 
they  may  kiivo  admii'ed  for  their  skill  and  leadership.  In 
thohi|;h  schiHil,  and  even  in  the  seventi)  and  ei^^hth  gratlrx, 
friitcrnitiei*  and  M)roritieH  Himrish  eaKily,  and  tlie  members 
of  any  particular  ginup  f^row  intense  iu  thoir  sociability 
with  ono  nnollier,  but  indiiK-n-nt,  or  vwn  hostile,  to  tlioito 
outtide  the  charmed  einde.  Karly  friendtJiipa  aru  often 
broken,  and  new  connections  foiined. 

Tliiji  Ik  trti.r  inonj  p*iierally  of  tho  girls  than  of  the 
boys,  possibly  beeAUse  of  the  speeiaJ  intliieuce  of  inotliers 
ovur  thutrdnugbteni;  tbosw^tuUlistinctionsof  adult  society, 
oonveulioual  and  otberwise,  are  «nf(>rei-d  u]>on  girls  mora 
rigorously  than  upon  boys.'   The  latter,  more  «£fectualljr 

dropa  th*  oompanioDa  ba  hmA  at  M^honl  and  find*  tua  dellitht  In  MnwIallBg 
with  the  boT*  aha  an  viwkinR  ai  hn  doei.  HvaMDiOBi  nii  uiruf  iiii|iDrtaoa« 
vhau  ho  lUMU  lili  old  compiiniuiu.  [{«  «sn»  to  ihiiik  l}iat  1>i>  h  nonishoir 
on  a  lii;(1i»r  |i)biiu  ihau  ilia  uilicn.  II>  lUiiilu  ilw  Im*  in  iwhiHil  U  "i;non  " 
and  uiifnrliinEtia  iu  that  hn  W  vhli^^ij  Ut  AlLpnd  vohnAl  U«  ndjipla  hliniwtf 
to  (lia  liabiti  and  aaitonui  of  thiime  nHocJati-d  with  him.  Tbia  DDBUimaa 
nntil  he  haa  eDlireljr  dfifrod  uvnj  from  hla  old  aaaocUrt*.  Bf  thin  ttniti  hw 
iM^ini  TU  >uu  that  hU  old  auiwlaifin  hurn  gnlpcd  nuiuutlilni;  ■liivli  lip  lavk*. 
II*  Hiva  Llijtt  tlioy  ara  aupurior  Iu  Liiu  iiuw,  htiiI  that  hv  cannot  tinnipDl*  with 
tlwm.  Hi*  miini  now  landi  to  bMWinu  «tiibili«ml.  He  ia  JDalniia  and  enii- 
onK  Hia  di«po*iiiaD  biwomM  nnnid.  11*  vUiiKa  clnaiirio  Ihiwe  u(  hi*  uwn 
oUib  Uf  joini  their  nnioni  and  msiatlMk  Uid  b  a  fit  aubjeol  tur  ilriku*  and 
nola.   Ilila  ia.  uf  cuutw>,  *  nthar  uiimDA  e*a«." 

'  Tim  fulliiwinir  !■  t^ntrilml'ij  by  A-  H- :  — ' 

"  In  a  Inwn  nf  arirn  hundred  pi>npt«,  I  bad  a  pri  in  hi|ch  achool  who  WM 
Iha  riehott  G'irl  in  the  aohool-  Her  vwialj  waa  ca|^rH  auntfhl  br  all  tlia 
t"-"*"—^  'awBll  dcoawra'  in  adtooL  Tboj  wen  mfioetiul  in  tbair  sttitod* 
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than  the  former,  resist  the  forces  from  without  that  urge 
on  to  a  nsoJignaicnt  luiionf;  the  social  grotijniig^.  To  somo 
extent,  boya  continue  even  during  adolescence  to  be  sociable 
with  Utone  wbo  uro  efficient  in  guraos,  or  in  any  forms  of 
niaM>ttlinity.  even  in  fighting.  In  the  high  ttcliool,  the  nil- 
round  atliletes  are  usually  favorites,  and  tbey  are  shown 
nurlced  attention  bj-  tlicir  fellows,  who  will  («rve  thcni  in 
every  way  and  strive  to  interest  and  please  theni.  This  Is 
vny  noticeable  in  such  boy  groups  as  an.^  found  at  t)ton  or 
Kogby  or  ^imiUr  Hcltoolii,  wliere  iutellecttiiU  and  atliletic 
superiority  will  keep  a  boy  at  the  head  of  a  group,  though 
Lis  piir«Dt«  may  occupy  an  inferior  social  position.  This 
pritwiple  may  be  ohHerved  operating  also  in  military  schooU 
in  our  own  country,  wliere  an  opportunity  is  given  the  boys 
to  express  thuir  sueisblo  tendencies;  and  in  iustitulinns 
like  Boy  City,  tlie  George  Junior  Republic,  and  ainiilar 
oommnnities  of  boys  practicing  self-government  largely. 

It  sliould  bo  imprc-ssod  horc  that  there  are  o)>eraling  on 
children  from  without  eertain  natural  agencies  which  tend  to 
aegregate  them  into  groups  on  the  adult  social  basis  when 

lovanl  liitr.  ni'l  •*«'Tnifi1  pnrfooilj  li.ip|>^  if  Ihfiy  ruuld  ifAin  hir  |fiKKl.«ill. 
HovrTcr.  ihurv  naianother  elm  of  tn.oallnit '  poor' BirU  irha  itrrw  nwiij 
from  b«r,  I>i>t  Imkhum]  iho  rvputlc<d  Cliunit  porLnps.  bat  becauM  Uivf  fc^lt  out 
of  flMS  In  h«f  pr«BnL*«-  Tliuv  ADoniad  lu  hv  laach  Reeled  by  tho  ovidenl 
■iliM*  batwMH  Uinlr  uwu  Firciimsuiiiou*  atul  tliiiM  u(  lliia  girl  u  iliuwn  ia 
I— lt«n  «d  ix^att  jw^lrj.  tliv  hoTnti.  tKc-  W^Lmi  1  fint  hiiw  UaU  gprl  in  tba 
l^rxUa  (b*  <ral  nuwii.  dnmnrv,  aa<l  hntoblp  in  h«r  inannvr,  but  After  Iwo 
Jam  in  tba  hiffa  lohool  iho  hud  booome  huugbtj.  orerbi-arini;  in  mnnir 
Vsym.  Bud  t«iid«l  to  BToid  glpls  yaunger  tfaau  honQlf-  Shu  and  bor  oiirl* 
van  ID  Uu  bablt  of  in*h!ii|[  fan  of  irirli  wbu  worn  puorly  dnoed.  but  in 
■UDf  OM*  inun  brilliknt  iulrlli'iiliiiillT  tbui  tlixy.  In  (act,  oiiu  of  thii 
ICrooit  na  llw  biRx**^  diuiPB  in  whnni,  «hil<  ona  o(  tli«  {irln  outaila  of  tbt« 
yraiip  ma  Iht  }aighuatgir\  in  cchiHil. 

**  Fniia  aijr  obHTralinn  in  Uio  1ii|;h  Hbaal,  I  (hould  aaf  tbnt  prla  ETOup 
at  Ilia  bMia  u[  abllltT  Ui  dnuia  In  tbii  lituc  «ly]t>*  uxl  lu  Unctt  paciorni. 
'IVIlJ.  IHimaD*  warn  ■  lilk  wiiiiit  to  arhnnl  vibtt  day,'  wna  a  niiutrk  I 
OM*  marhaard.  I  hcaid  a  jcirl  of  tvvlra  jiara  rolota  to  li?r  inaUiir  buw 
r— 1~y  of  tha  piii  vor*  ubv  hata  and  bow  nuny  bad  haU  nrbioh  <ni«  moda 
viar  f  ran  old  an«. 

"  U  >|Clri  on  aay  «Uly  thlnK*  and  anlurliun  with  jukai  aud  itorlca  ah* 
^»J  ba  papoUr,  but  tliia  ■*  alwaja  a  twtiadiuj  lualE^r,  aoourdiiitf  tu  luj  ob- 
tamtMS." 
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tbeyenter  the  high  school.  Even  inourcoimtr^',  the  majority 
of  tho  puptlt)  iu  the  elcmeiitai-y  school  do  not  forocoiioiikic  rea* 
Housgo  beyond  tliu  graiiiiiiiir  griuh't.  Aa  u  rule  viily  tliuiwu'ho 
are  st  least  fairly  well-to-do  oau  afford  to  upend  iu  study  four 
years  following  the  eighth  j^de.  Ou  the  whole,  the  children 
of  the  laboring  cliuut  uiu^t  Iwiiouio  wage-iiamcrs  by  thv  tiuio 
they  are  fifteen,  and  tbia  i-emoves  them  from  those  who  are 
BO  situated  thitt  they  can  continue  in  st^hool.  Inevitably, 
then,  ctiinpaniouahip  will  I>v  brolci-n  up  a^t  this  point,  und 
fikss  lUstiuutiouB  Vfill  begin  to  be  maniiebted.  But  these  dia- 
tductionn  ui'e  iitit  tuiido  by  the  i;hildn'n,  hut  ktu  inherent  in 
our  Hociiil  organization. 

Further,  children  who  are  well-to-do  are  naturally  drawn 
together  to  tlie  vxcluttion  of  Ukmu  in  luiuihlt;  cireiiniHtimecs, 
because  tlieyareable  to  partioijnte  in  activities  and  iudnlgt 
themselves  in  ways  which  are  impossible  for  the  indigent ;  so 
tho  latt<]>r  simply  drop  out  by  thiimsflvci  without  any  aetivo 
opjNisition  on  the  part  of  the  others.  It  is  of  importance  for 
our  present  purpose  to  noti;  that  often  ndolescL'iit  boys  and 
g!rU|)reAervu  their  ebildliood  grouping  forgiuni^tand  pinys, 
but  hare  new  groupings  for  their  "  party  "  acti\-itie8,  —  tlieir 
sociables,  <lunccs,  <>anl  nnd  sk-igbing  parties,  mid  tho  like. 
It  is  probiiblo  that  boys  would  Ix^  nuK^h  slower  than  they  are 
in  making  the  new  groupings  if  it  were  not  for  the  girls,  who 
tend  earlier  to  insist  ujmn  the  exclusion  of  certain  boys  and 
tl)U  inolnnion  of  others  in  all  social  functions.  The  principle 
here  iu  qnestioo  might  be  much  extonile<1,  so  tliat  we  could 
say  tltnt  men,  if  not  intluenceil  to  the  contrary  by  women, 
would  fail  to  adopt  the  social  distiactions  which  exist  in 
modern  society.  In  comjuinios  of  men  who  are  somt^'what 
Mpumtftd  from  complex  itocial  groujxi,  as  in  hmibcring  and 
mining  camps,  thorougligoing  democracy  prevails.  Under 
such  conditions,  individuals  are  rah^d  on  a  dynamic  basis, 
and  all  fonas  of  casto  distinctions  are  ignored.  But  the  im- 
portation of  women  into  such  a  oommnnity  leads  rapidly  to 
itratiUcatiou  along  lines  indicated  above. 
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r  Tho  priacii>l«  Mugfat  to  bo  developed  hrro  is  thst  new 
Itmfg  for  the  expreflsioii  of  ooaiaMlity  gratluallj  bccorno 
Fastablisbed  during  adolpscent*.  For  oue  ttnng,  g^j,,,,--. 
•eotiomiciiK)vi)t>iiitoii(^f»ci;iii:<toDarrow  tlic  range  uionton  «a 
ct  sociable  feeling,  apeakiitg  generally.  Tliia  i.i  ■otnaima 
doubtless  due,  id  iu  origin,  to  Uio  dcvL'topincDt  of  "**°* 
a  fediog  on  thit  pirt  of  the  individual  of  wi^alth  tbat  tlie 
pi-rson  in  huiub]e  circumHtancea  can  oontribute  nothing  to 
bis  i>k-aitiiro,  unli-^s  bo  be  &  specialist  in  some  sort  of  ser- 
ivc,  when  be  will  be  paid  for  what  he  doe».  So  far  as  the 
adolrao^nt  is  oonoerned.  the  recognition  of  such  distinctions 
in  ofl*'iJ  dm-  to  iliu  con^tnnt  allusion  by  his  uldBnt  to  t\n:  divi- 
Moiui'in  society  between  tliotie  who  have  and  thone  who  have 
not.  M.  it  fifteen  is  made  to  feel  by  the  group  in  wliii-h  her 
poaipanionit  are  found  that  if  nlio  wrIIch  or  visits  with  a  cer- 
tain girl  in  aitother  group  she  will  di-ipleaae  the  raenibera  of 
the  fir*t  grotip,  and  may  forfeit  their  friondship.  They  make 
her  realty^  in  niany  wnya  tliat  n1ii>  iniiHt  i-uiifino  lior  sodabls 
exprcMtODfi  closely  witliin  the  special  group ;  or.  at  Icaat,  she 
must  not  Ite  friendly,  vxvept  in  a  charitable  way,  with  pets 
•ona  "lower"  in  tlic  social  male.  .And  "lower"  tncans 
usually,  though  ttot  in  every  case,  of  Ics-t  evident  wealth, 
which  id  reveolctl  in  n  variety  of  social  manifestations,  aa 
■u |>cri or  tl resit,  hoiLtes,  furniture,  hono-s  and  ciirr!.i<^s,  Kplen-  ' 
dor  of  receptions,  and  the  like.  In  tlie  newer  parts  of  our 
ooantiy,  lincnge  is  not  ftn  important  basis  for  social  disHno- 
tioD,  though  if  it  be  couple<)  with  wt^alth  it  i»  tiikcn  ailvan- 
tage  of,  by  the  girl  especially,  before  she  has  completed  her 
tMOi.  Rut  ancestry  is  not  a  cufRcicntly  tangible  thing 
tnmgly  to  impress  the  ailole«u-ent,  though  it  niay  loom 
lurgw  and  larger  as  he  spproachesaJnlthood.  Thetndivid- 
Dl]  jurt  entering  youth  cjmnot  apprecintu  very  Hiihtle  ImHOs 
£(»r  social  distinction  ;  be  nut-it  be  impressed  by  a  marked 
isplay  of  one  sort  or  another  in  order  tbat  he  may  really 
fecj  that  ho  is  eiUwr  siipfrior  or  inferior  to  bis  (vUows  tn  the 
social  order,  or  their  ec|ua]. 
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So  tlie  adolescent,  as  he  draws  toward  maturity,  ia  ex> 
ceedingly  actiw  in  trying  to  Ituil  liiti  Itjvel  in  tbo  social 
scale.  Ah  a  boy,  full  of  dyaamic  interesta,  lie  did  not 
appreciate  that  thei-o  wcro  Icvl-Is  which  separated  people 
who  lived  within  visiting  diKtauoo  of  etuih  other;  but  the 
ntouiout  hi)  began  to  give  up  efficiency  in  play  as  the  great 
dominating  aim  in  hii>  lif«,  that  moment  he  entered  upon  a 
new  unlvr  of  suciai  dintinctionn,  which  lie  bad  lirat  to  rucog- 
nixe  and  afterwards  adapt  himself  to.  Then  he  oommeuoed 
the  struggle  to  nacii  the  highest  level  jwssiblo,  and  he 
found  mostof  those  al*out  him  doing  the  same.  Why  peopb) 
desired  to  attain  this  "  highest  level,"  he  probably  did  not 
in  a  serious  way  attempt  to  determine ;  hn  simply  fult  the 
tenidon,  an<)  gave  way  in  the  direction  to  leleme  it. 

Without  question,  then,  the  jirimary  basis  for  social  r». 
grouping  during  adoh'SccncH^  is  of  ii  nionvUiry  character, 
hut  it  is  not  the  only  one.  A  "clever"  boy  or  girl,  if  not 
too  evidently  lacking  in  this  world's  goods,  may  be  mads  a 
favorite  by  those  of  larger  means.  80  the  kmding  scholar  of 
th«  school,  though  iixligent,  may  sometjmes  lie  sought  after 
by  the  sororities  and  fraternities ;  hut  it  is  rare  that  hia 
Bcholarship  alone  attracts  friends  to  him.  although  this  is 
8omcttm<-No)>Hi!rvedin  simple  coinuiunities.a.i  in  rural  regions, 
where  claHs  distinctions  have  developed  hut  slightly,  tho 
community  remaining  quite  homogeneous.  Brit  in  complex 
social  groups,  besides  being  a  Nhining  mark  for  bis  scholar- 
ship,  and  so  adding  some  measure  of  dignity  to  the  group 
to  which  he  belongs,  a  youth  must  at  tho  same  time  1>q 
unusoidly  interesting  in  some  way  in  order  that  tlic  upper 
claaa  uuiy  be  friendly  witli  him.  Often  tbe  wealthy  youths 
of  both  sexes  are  sought  aft«r  without  regnrd  to  their  moral 
or  inti'lloctiial  (jualitics.  or  substiuttial  acoomplishments  in 
any  line ;  but  it  in  otlicrwiM!  with  the  Iwy  or  girt  of  slender 
means.  The  personal  qualities  of  the  latter  must  be  of  the 
liigltort  onlcr,  Unit  they  may  be  notietnl  tuul  made  tbo  liases 
for  social  expniwiou  by  the  economically  independent. 
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I  This  fart  in  plainly  apparent  in  anj*  educational  institu< 
ItioD  of  scconfiiiry  mIiooI  or  ct)lle(;e  gra<I«,  vrhoro  tlipre  is  a 
'lOMitleruble  botly  of  indigent  i)tiiilL-nt»  w)io  tiiii:4t  "work 
their  own  way."  St-ldom,  indeed,  do  the  more  farored 
gnmpK  matiifwt  friendly  interettt  in  tbi.-ir  [Ktorcr  <;l.iHsmfltes. 
An  exception  is  found  in  tiie  coaq  of  a  diHtiii^^tiiKlii-d  iithk'to, 
or  musician,  perhaps,  or  literary  genius.  The  unUHual  man 
or  w-ninati  intvllocliially,  if  jMwr,  iniiy  l>r  largtdy  ifrnored  by 
hn  fellows,  so  far  as  .lociable  expreiuiion  is  coni>erii(-il,  though 
butBooett  of  a  contrary  sort  ini{;ht  be  cited.  The  I'M  Beta 
Kappa  atudenta  are  »ot  lu  a  ndi^  fuvoriU's  in  the  groups  that 
RsUy  ^ve  character  to  college  soci:d  life,  at  lt-»»t  in  iiiimy 
iBMitatioDx.  Happily,  though,  in  our  great  state  universities 
■t  any  rate,  the  grouping*  an!  »(>  variitil  thai  n  Ktudciit  may 
ind  ■  plac«  in  some  one  of  them,  no  matter  wliat  may  he 
Uit  eoonomie  »tatuM. 

Thn  Young  Mi-n'.i  Christian  A.ssoc-intiou.  for  iuKtcince.  i» 
always  open  to  the  student  of  upright  intentions,  wliethoT 
he  be  rich  or  poor.  It  outs  through  all  social  strata,  and  ia 
frionilly  toward  a  tnan  rogardli>»!«  of  Iua  (Economic  ohmubi* 
CMidition,  or  even  his  intellectual  or  other  attain-  1*"*^^'*' 
ntenta.  Bat  this  institution  is  an  illu!ttnition  of  nn  uiitr 
Mtirely  diffpr<>nt  swial  grouping  from  auvthitig  noticed 
heretofore.  It  b  formed  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  promoU 
tof;  good-will  and  frtt-ndlinvss  atnoiig  men  rfgai'dlvsN  of 
their  social  rebitiona;  it  seeks  opportunities  for  friendly  ex< 
prcsBJon :  while  these  other  groups  that  have  been  mentioned 
Imto  in  view  aolvly  tliu  intirrcsts  of  the  ux'uiberH  tht^reof. 
Thft  fraternity  invites  a  man  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  its  members  because  it  is  thought  that  lie  will  add  to 
the  pleasures  of  tho  group ;  he  piM'hapit  ia  clever,  or  is  gen- 
croua  in  the  uae  of  his  money,  or  his  family  enjoys  social 
diittiuction,  and  councetion  with  it  will  add  dignity  to  Um 
fratemt^.andsoon.  But  lh<!  Yonug  Men's  Cbrbttian  Ass*. 
uatinn  reached  out  for  a  man  when  it  is  apparent  that  it  can 
him  by  bringing  him  into  coataot  with  men  who  will 
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fraterQizo  with  1iiin,ati<I  bo  snve  him  (n»n  sooinl  iaolntion. 
'I'hU  new  attitude  iii  sociability,  whifh  is  pot  prouiiiieut 
until  the  iudividiial  get»  well  ulong  in  lulolesc^'nt  dcvflop- 
nteiit,  its  of  tliu  utntOHt  iiii{)ortaiie(!  iti  cni)t«iii]X(i'ar_v  advaiiccil 
societies.  Ann  result  of  it,  jiractically  every  person  in  larger 
CO  in  muni  ties,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  condition,  —  eco- 
nomic, inhrllcctual,  or  vvvn  moral,  —  lias  opi»oituiiilIes  for 
fi-iendly  iiiten^oiii-se  with  his  kind.  Perhaps  the  majority  of 
people  among  us  are  predominantly  "  Hclfiith  "  in  thoir  socia- 
bility, but  tliere  arc  enough  of  those  of  a  different  tem)>cr 
to  make  the  lot  of  the  social  niistits  less  unfortunate  than 
it  othcrwiiwt  would  bo.  Wliilc  tliis  charilJiblo  tendency  in 
sociability  is  most  marked  in  maturity,  still  it  begins  to  be 
strongly  maiiifestod  before  adolescence  is  comjtieted,  at  least 
iimon°:  those  who  continue  under  odueational  infiui^neus.  It 
often  happens  that  men  and  women  who  were  iiitonsely 
selfish  in  their  friendlineBB  sa  high-school  students  decide, 
M  (■oUcgit  Ncniort,  to  devote  tbeir  livcji  to  social  sottlement 
or  missionary  work. 

Before  the  odokisceDt  period,  children  rarely  show  a 
dixpositjoii  to  eonmmue  witli  oUier  children  for  the  good 
they  may  do  them ;  in  their  soeisble  expressions  thfiy  npjnr- 
vntly  do  not  have  nt  all  in  view  the  feelings  of  soiims 
uectly  classmate,  say.  Tliey  do  not  show  an  inclination  to 
sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  for  that  of  othurti  who  may 
be  innde  happy  by  their  friendly  advances.  Parents  have  to 
auglgest,  and  even  urge,  that  their  childniu  pay  a  visit  to 
other  children  "who  ate  lonely."  During  llio  prc-adolcs- 
ocnt  epoch,  the  young  are  but  little  affected  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  an  uuint«r(<Hting  playmate  M  bctn<;  "loue- 
Borae."  They  do  not  respond  pleasantly  when  tliey  arc  iwked 
to  invito  him  to  play  or  dine  with  them ;  they  suggest  some 
one  in  his  place.  They  are  not  movcil,  cither,  when  they 
an  told  that  they  ought  to  stay  at  home  to  kevj)  a  lonely 
luDther  or  nistcr  oomjiany.  In  short,  children  are  not  nor- 
mally charitable  in   their  sociability.    Tluiy  cbooeo  their 
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mmpaniona  for  the  same  reason  in  pi-lnciple  tliat  they 
cliooM!  appk-s  or  sugnr,- — liui-uu!iu  tliry  gut  from  tkcin  plea- 
»iim,  tliougli  of  a  peeuliur  sort,  ll  alioulil  \mi  noti^il,  liow- 
ever,  that  children  often  shovr  a  friendly  interest  in  sonio 
•cboolmuto  who  u  Hick.  Tbt^'y  will  suggest  taking  food  or 
flower*  to  hiiu,  though  I  have  not  ohservei)  very  marketl 
teDdent'ies  of  this  sort  in  young  children.  Their  interest  in 
tlie  anfortunatv  in  at  bt^st  but  momentary;  and  usually  a 
aiek  eoiii[)aiiiou  will  speedily  be  fur^ltoii  for  one  who  can 
partake  in  the  playa  and  gomes  of  the  group. 

DuriDf;  Iha  first  Lwu  iiimitljs  tbe  cliild  riliibita  pnctioally  no  b|>- 
pncutiDD  of  ralura  at  (ironi-iiU'il  iti  liis  ouviruiiiDciil.  It  U  pFobnble 
tb«t  hit  &nt  diffctvntialiou  of  ralucs  ucoim  in  reapoct  f^  -, 
ftnoa*  a»  «aDtrMt«(l  wiili  things,  i'ntm  tbe  beginoing  of 
U*  Uiird  aioDtb,  the  cliild  tniLoifust*  an  inclinntiuu  to  ooramune  with 
penoBi.  lu  bii  iatoualiotie  kud  fentiiml  expreisioii  in  roipuuse  to 
pvnoDi*,  ho  thowB  he  ii  more  or  less  instinctive  I;  sociiil.  With  dci-oU 
opnivnti  Ht  lnoM  from  the  seconii  renr  on,  sociability  becomes  bound 
up  with  oth«r  feelings,  arihiii)-  out  »(  lliu  nhiuri  efforts  to  niljiut  liiro- 
■clf  to  hi*  enviroiiiii«iit,  flociiil  luid  othiTwm-.  Prominent  ammi);  thena 
tetiiap  mn  the  inberitvtl  feeling  of  duii^ur,  anil  tlic  feelinj;  of  depend' 
tnee  upun  otlien. 

The  bit-tirtt  form  of  socinbia  feeling,  the  interett  in  people  for  their 
own  pcnonnl  worth,  doe*  not  manifrst  itself  until  the  advi-nt  of  [lio 
4ri)alci>c»'nt  period  —  st  nhout  the  fittcentU  yi-nr  with  girls,  nnd  a  year 
or  two  Inter  with  boyii.  Am  tho  child  ktowi  inin  boyhood  or  girlhood, 
Ihe  daire  for  mere  pnr*»nn1  prnceiico  fnibnidon,  and  inti^rett  in  pooplfl 
baooBici  drnniBic  in  ebnractcr.  Thn  bniii*  riirchu!oi>of  onmpiuiianii  now 
i*  Uadcmhip.  Toward  pcnuinH,  young  or  old,  who  can  "do  thingi," 
•ooiabQitj  i*  moniretted.  Th»  gruiip  iliiioiplin««  miy  one  of  it*  nunib»r, 
ualM*  be  b«  ft  leMler,  whonuiiniPSHiipuriority  Iiiiuiy  way.  lliobigliMt 
noni  ftad  lotellectnal  qunlitioa  do  nut  appvul  to  the  ehild  itrwigly  aa 
buM  for  aoolftbla  eiprMitioTi. 

Adntt  •ocialatniliflutiondoMnot  appeal  to  theohild.  Cronpingson 
the  bajJA  of  tocial  <ir  eoonomic  itnliin  nrr  tiut  oonnully  made  or  ap- 
pffciaied  by  cbitdr«n,  but  are  due  to  pruiimity  of  rpsidunce  and  tbe 
iudiwn««  of  adults.  Girli  obnerre  seetiounl  liinitnlioni  to  >omu  cxtoni, 
but  boT«  ignore  even  the  color  line  in  their  choice  of  compflnions,  DrcH 
plaje  no  part  in  the  (^roiipingii  among  yonn^  boyi,  and  bna  but  little 
effect  oa  giiU  before  thn  Iriiih  nr  elcvoulh  year,  vicepc  when  contino- 
•lly  dwelt  upon  by  parent*-  What  hcroompaiiiona  can  do  in  a  dynamic 
nay  if  of  chief  iiit«ro»t  to  tbo  youog  girl.  More  Mcelloaoe  in  ftudka 
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do*!  not  make  one  a  fnvorito  nmong  cbildreit  ;  for  th«  bo;,  etpeciiklly , 
d^flianiio  traits  alono  bnve  value.  Kowevcr.  girls  of  nine  or  ten  koiuc- 
tiiiinfi  admire  Bclioolinates  wlio  are  superior  iu  school  work.  All  eviilniiun 
ill<lii'aU>4  that  liofnre  adolencence  cliildrcn  will  igoare  the  con  veil  Ii<>tia1 
gruupiiigi  of  adult  looiiityi  even  lu  com  m  mil  ties  where  class  dUtiuctluns 
am  iiiuob  omphMitsd,  ts  iu  cartniii  Eun>iieaii  eauutrieg. 

During  adolMoenoa,  a  re-gruupiug  takes  place,  Urgelj  on  the  basil 
of  w«iilth  in  one  or  another  of  its  muni  fustn lion*.  In  gcnenO,  eciinomla 
independeUL'e  niirruwH  the  range  and  aubdues  Che  liveliness  of  aooiable 
eipreuioii,  Su^wriur  iwholarslii|)  among  tlie  young  iiih^  serve  at  a  ba«is 
(or  sudiul  pri^sti^,  jirovidvd  tha  potMUor  is  iinUBiiiilly  iiilvreiting  in 
•omB  uther  wny,  mid  has  ptrmnal  <)iiHlitiM  of  tbe  highest  crnler.  Thera 
arc  loeial  groups,  huwi^vur,  such  as  thii  Young  Men's  Christian  Abm>- 
aiation,  which  are  not  estabtinhi^d  on  the  bnsis  uf  wealib  or  schularahip 
or  any  intemt  of  a  selfidb  n!itur«  ;  snub  groups  seek  uuly  to  promotB 
Aociabilitir  among  p«opli>,  Thii  charitable  teiideni^y  in  Ei>ci»bilitj  is  most 
marked  in  inatiiritj  ;  it  ii  rarely  munifested  until  (be  adulcsi^ent  period 
is  rCHclied.  Before  thin  time,  ebitdrvn  vbuuso  their  cuiiipanions  formers 
or  leas  leltlib  reasons,  altbougfb  they  may  show  it  kindly  interest  in  * 
•ick  sebootmate.  vbich,  hovcvor,  is  apt  to  be  monienliiry,  Childreu  an 
not  norinallf  ebaritablo  iu  ibcii  sociable  eipreuious. 


BkfORE  tb«  cfaiU  is  «  year  old,  he  shows  in  most  of  his  atti- 
tudes that  he  wishes  to  have  those  willi  whom  liu  has  friendly 
relatioDS  share  with  him  in  tlie  appreciatiou  of  _ 
whatever  he  <lo«.i  or  uutcovers  of  interest  to  him-  ummimt. 
•elf;  and  h«  wishes,  further,  to  have  all  his  acijiiaint- 
anom  |VLrtiL'i])»to  with  him  in  his  inisfortimes  of  whatever 
sort.    As  he  develops,  this  gt'ueral  tendency  Itotronies  ever 
more  prominent  in  his  thought  and  action,  though  revealed 
in  rver  inoru  tubtle  ways.  If  omr  will  observe  the  baW  in 
the  nursery,  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever  be  cornea  u]>od  a 

1  toy  or  obji-.L-t  of  any  kind  that  attracts  his  attention,  or  gives 
liiin  pleaKiire,  ho  will  make  an  effort,  feeble  though  it  may 
appear,  to  call  the  attention  of  onlookers  to  it,  and  to  have 
them  express  th<:m8elvea  toward  It  as  he  does.  Later,  when 

.  he  begitw  to  Lolk  and  to  witlk,  hv  rarely  dineovera  a  new  thing, 
to  which  he  attaches  any  value,  that  he  iloes  not  run  with 
it,  if  posinblv,  to  hia  parents  or  other  hospitable  persons  to 
eominuiiii>ate  the  ^'^lod  news  to  them.  Most  obsi'rvers  liave 
found,  with  Kirkpjiti-iek,  that  children  seem  especially  de- 
drous  titat  others  shall  hear,  mpo,  and  foci  what  thvy  do,  as 
well  a.4  that  they  themselves  hIiuII  have  the  same  experiences, 
if  ap^eahle,  that  others  in  their  presence  are  having. 

If  tike  cbiki  oonstructM  an  object  with  his  blocks  or  In  his 
miiil  pile  which  pleases  himself;  if  lie  performs  an  unusual 
deed  with  ban<ts  or  voice  or  bo<ly;  if  hu  sees  or  hcant  aity- 

[  thing  which  iniproHsos  him,  —  in  every  case  his  experieiiee 
must,  whenever  jMssible,  be  shared  with  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  ;uid  with  any  person  who  will  hston,  eveu 
if  this  person  does  Dot  show  marked  appreeiation. '  Indeed, 

'  A  osrafnl  riwrrw  of  chUitrKii  eivM  fnttlia  tullDwin|[  inouknU  illuMiM- 
bf  mRmh  plwM*  of  the  priucipla  in  i|a«ili«a :  — 
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I  the  ditlil  will  on  oociisioii  eudeavar  to  sliare  liia  experiences 

I  of  every  kind  witli  in'dilYoreDt  and  even  hotttilo  ])or!M>n!;,  if 

I  be  can  find  no  one  vUv  tvitli  whom  liv  niiiy  funiiniiiii<;at«. 

I  The  liiisy  [lareut  ntid  teacher  may  receive  tJie  expresbions  of 

I  the  child  very  coldly,  and  they  may  even  go  m  fsr  as  to 

I  ohastiHO  him,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  rvpre^s  liiin  ;  and 

■  yet,  in  the  faoe  of  titern  opposition,  he  not  iu frequently  seem b 
I  unable  to  restrain  this  ptuwioii  to  commiiDizo,  wlmtcv«r  lui|>- 
I  ptms  to  him,  or  wh)it«ver  he  Imtigtt  tu  pass  as  a  result  of  his 

■  own  initiative.  He  is  much  of  the  time  at  high  social  paten- 
I  tial.  and  ho  mm>t  discharge  in  ortlvr  to  reatoro  e<]uilihriiini; 
I  and  no  tiootier  i.i  he  discharged  than  he  begins  Ut  be  chained 
I  aguin.  lie  appears  not  to  be  satisfied  witli  any  experience, 
I  or  i-cidly  to  adjiut  biiiisi-lf  to  it,  unh-^M  ho  vaui  lind  othura  to 
I  tidie  cognisance  of  it  with  biiu.  In  the  saute  way  he  seems 
I  to  be  able  to  bear  his  adversities  much  better  if  he  can  re- 
'               lute  thorn  to  tliono  who  will  r«8i«>nd  nymjiiithctically  to  biin, 

or  who  will  attempt  to  redretu  bi.t  wrongs.  It  is  as  though 
nhen  others  understand  his  troubles,  they  will  bidr  them 
with  him  or  prevent  ihc.ir  rei^iirrenoc. 

Watch  the  child  coininuuicating  some  ill-luck  to  hia 
mother.  As  hooii  ua  be  has  arouxMl  her  sympathetic  r^ 
tponscs,  (to  that  she  appears  to  feel  with  bim,  or  so  tlint  «ho 
shows  that  beyond  doubt  she  will  soothe  him,  anil  provide 
pspii'ially  for  his  jileanui-c  Ko  a^  to  offsot  hi:*  |>(»iu.  —  a«  soon 
a.1  he  ha.<<  won  Iter  oouipaseion  aud  insured  her  as.<<istanci*,  h<! 
becomes  more  subdued  in  his  expressions.  Often  the  recital 
of  a  mifihap,  wltli  accompanying  d«nn<iiii»trationi)  of  KufTi-ring, 
^H  seema  to  occur  for  the  pur|>ose  mainly  of  arousiug  compat- 

^^B  "  A  familj  iBTtrTRiOBCT^i'in'nnutancni.  Imvinjc  iiivilO'lEimUlolnnahenn, 

^^M  hail  loadd  taon  thnn  iwiul  prsparaiinM  (or  tliair  I'litrnaiiiiiii'iit.  'Ilm  ■ninll 

^^P  giti.  liubbllng  nith  Miihiii,injnn.  morlilioil  hor  mottic'r  by  ti^lliii^  Iho  guetta 

^H  Ibu  Urn*  wm  onuiKM  in  iha  klubon.  nuil  cboculuU  eaku,  cm. 

^H  "A  llltlaciri  of  ibrfli  lirinf  aeratm  iha  alrm-t  fram  >Hibuul  bnllillnfc  nioJ 

^H  to  run  OTtr  (o  mn  IliB  twwhnn  altvr  wbuol  houn.  Hid  jirinaipal  wu  not  to 

^H  nUim  di«  toUoiriD);  rtnr.  OnodA;,  ha*inK  juM  laarnMl  of  Ihii,  (lireliild  ran 

^H  into  U*  roum  and  Mid:  'Oh,  I  ^  m  glad  jron  aNo't  coniiiif  back  neit 
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ituJcH  in  UiOKO  aildreiittcd,  or  to  ciiusu  rivaU  ov  U>v- 

e  disciplined.  Tliis  tendency  ia  very  iiuu-ked  iu 

•one children  up  to  tlic  ninth  urlL-iilli  year,  wliilt;  iu  olhersit 

btgiiu  to  (lecline  earlier  tliou  tliiM.  ^'oniially  the.  lululu^-cut  ^ 

ke^M  Iiis  minor  troubles  to  liimotjlf :  or,  if  he  iiouiuiuDicatea 

dim  al  ull,  h«  dov*  ho  in  »u  iudirvct  luitnuvr.  by  way  o£ 

•oggMtton  Urgelyj  At  lifteeo,  lie  iloea  Dot  ci-ave  tiie  dtfiuoiw 

atntiTtt  uprvwiuuR  of  sympathy  from  his  cidors  that  he  d&-l 

Dwnded  at  the  ngf:  of  tivi:,  Miy ;  though  lio  U  of tvii  nut  avcnie  ) 

to  liaviiig  his  aaaociates  kuow  that  he  is  enduring  liartUIiip. 

But  by  this  tiinv  hv  im  bi'<;iunin^  to  exjK-riuuoc  tHimothin^  of 

the  attitude  of  the  hero  or  thu  martyr.  He  will  bear  hitt  i»i»- 

fortanes  alone  and  without  verbal  complaint,  though  deep 

down  in  bis  ft-«ling  lit:  d<-Htiv>t  thiit  pi^^opli.^  tihimld  rccoguiaa 

him  as  a  bero  or  a  martyr.  It  flltoiild  be  noted  that  the  boy 

of  8ut«rcn  is  muc-li  less  us  press!  vo  of  his  exjx.'ri^^'nces.  whether 

pniaful  or  otlw-iwirti*,  than  the  girl  of  thU  Agv,  though  shw  is 

now  more  reserved  than  she  want  as  a  child.  Itut  she  seems 

neetl  the  mipport  and  comfort  to  be  derivi^l  from  the 

ans  parti('i]>ation  in  niust  of  lit;r  vxperient-i^  of  uvt-ry 

I  about  her  wlio  is  in  sympathetio  accord  with  her.  She 

does  not  "kwp  things  to  honclf,"  us  tbo  boy  begins  to  do 

at  tbiit  time;  and  the  dilTert-ntiation  of  the  aexi-s  in  this 

l^^respect  bt-oouics  tnoi-e  markeil  as  they  ajiproach  maturity. 

^K    In  the  fi«rG««t years,  ttveiything  t^xoeptioiud  or  in  imy  way 

^BuoivsSuig  that  occurs,  aiul  of  which  tbe  child   bocouies 

^Banre,  wlwtbcr  liu  bo  the  ctiuso  thereof  or  merely  ThibtiU* 

anohurver,ma*tbeo«nnniuniM-d;butiM  bi.4Aphcre  ^|^£^( 

of  adjtutment  enlarges,  he  giadually   discovers  uiii*««b< 

tkat  pMpU:  ara  uot  at  all  interested  in  t-ertntn  mutut 

kiods  of  experiences,  aiul  thvy  tnay  even  be  annoyed  by 

their  recital,  while  they  are  much  interested  in  other  kinds. 

Aod  so  he  Iv^irns,  slowly  of  eonrsct,  to  oonttne  hid  coniuiu- 

nUtttf;  activity  to  matters  that  bis  Learera  take  some  interest 

to.  Wlwn  he  bof^ns  sliaring  his  experiences  he  docs  not 

tJa  Moount  oircfully  of  tbu  attitudes  of  Uitt  alter  in  rela- 
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tiou  to  bia  comniuDicatioiis ;  he  derives  pleasure  seemingly 
from  the  mere  portrayal  of  whatever  has  affeoted  Mm.  It 
itt  as  Uiough  he  felt  strain  an«l  tension  until  lie  had  given 
his  experience  publitnty ;  nature  seetns  to  urge  him  to  {ntb- 
lish  it,  DO  inutt^T  whiit  the  outcome  uiay  be.  But  aai  he 
comes  into  jwaseHHion  of  reBetrtive  attitudes, he  takes  account, 
more  or  less,  of  the  social  outcome  of  his  exjiressious,  and 
tlicnhvNtartson  Ui«  pnKifsa  of  weleeting  for  puhlicatiou  tliose 
experiences  which  will  please  the  persons  who  learn  of 
them,  or  which  wtU  ndd  to  his  own  good  reputation,  or 
which  will  ojwrate  to  the  disa^lvantage  of  his  rivals  or  those 
who  have  for  any  reason  aroused  his  enmity. 

Whjit  thd  child  deairwi  nlwve  everything  else,  es]>e{-iaUy 
when  he  eaters  the  reflective  epoch,'  is  the  appmval  of 
persons,  expressed  in  their  bodily  attitudes,  their  rewards, 
atatoriul  and  social,  and  the  like ;  and  his  deepest  concern 
illo  communicate  all  those  experiences  —  hut  only  those  - — 
which  wdl  win  him  the  good-will  of  the  i)ersuM8  of  whose 
preaenoe  he  is  in  any  way  ooiiseious.  Rut  he  al.-to  desires  to 
humiliate  his  competitors,  and  to  subjugate  those  who  will 
not  Kuhmit  to  his  diMniiiation  or  who  attttmpt  to  exercise 
authority  over  bim,  and  in  liia  communications  he  will  seek 
to  arouse  the  anger  of  his  auditors  against  his  enemies. 
From  the  tliini  ytrar  on  to  atioIe»ifn<'e,  at  any  rate,  chU- 
dren  are  ready  *•  tattlers  " ;  they  easily  run  to  the  tf-aclier  or 
parent  with  everything  they  see,  even  in  their  friendly  aaso- 
oiatoB,  which  th«y  know  li:u  l)ccn  forbidden,  and  which  they 
fancy  may  bring  chastisement  u[)an  the  ofTcndcr,  or  credit 
to  themselves.  To  an  adidt,  not  familiar  with  the  iuipuUiva 
ohart<!tcr  of  children'*  atttions.  it  »e*^nis  iRii>osMililf  that  they 
alioul<l  endeavor  to  get  tliclr  playmates  into  trouble,  m* 
they  so  readily  do. 

Tlicnt  i<,  of  course,  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  phcnont- 
etwn.  Children  insist  upon  any  prohibition  of  their  own 
Kctirities  being  made  imiversal,  so  tJint  no  one  may  do  what 
*  8m  tb  Hbbpc'i  Dgnamk  AMn  m  £/iiciui<n,  ohsp.  I. 
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tlwT  have  been  rej>rovttd  for  doing.  Tlion  wLpq  they  see  an 
art  )MTf(>rrue(l,  which  \a  re!t]>et't  to  thciii.HelveH  han  Uwn  the 
occaaion  for  dUcipline.  they  demand  that  the  performer 
■hall  be  trvfltvil  im  ihey  have  been.  It  may  be  added  that 
Itiej  are  Dot,  in  the  early  yearn.  <jtiite  ho  ready  in  publishing 
MW8  of  iho  uvtioDS  of  an  asaociatei  which  may  bring  to  him 
lb*  rewarda  which  have  beeu  given  to  themselves  under 
■milar  circumstaiices.  Those  students  of  mental  d«v«!lo]>- 
■wot  who  Diaintiiiii  tlmt  the  ego  and  tho  alter  are  but 
phaiHM  of  a  unity ;  that  what  the  fgo  demands  for  and  of 
■elf  he  also  demands  for  and  of  the  alter  under  all  cirotun- 

•  ■tances.  may  Ik  ^uKpvcled  nf  not  having  obsurved  children 
carefully,  or  they  would  liave  noticed  that  tlie  in(]ivi<liiid  is 
more  urgent  in  inmling  that  tho  alter  should  bear  the  pains 
and  (M'lialtJe.s  of  hia  uiindeiHlH,  than  that  ho  idiuuld  bear 
tbem  hintfidf  under  similar  circumstances. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  further  how,  in  accordance 

vHb  the  principle  nientioiii'd  alMve,  tht^  clmntct^.T  of  the 

individual's  ooniniiini cations  changes  with  devel-  D<v*iop- 

lent.  It  lins  already  bc4?n  intimated  tliat  if  we  ^|^|mib 

rvo  any  child  at  the  dawn  of  social  (^uniwioii^-  "*  •"«••■ 

ntm,  and  follow  him  on  for  a  number  of  years,  we  niua««u>u 

may  see  that  bis  tendency  is  to  communicate  all  expericiiee 

that  haa  value  for  him,  no  matter  what  it  may  bo.  Hi.'*  «?x- 

^fe  penences,  however,  do  not  at  the  outset  extend  over  a  wide 

range :  they  relate  almost  wholly  to  nursery  undertakings 

anil  iliocnvttries,  as  well  ax  to  the  good  ami   ill   fortunes 

arinng  from  contact  with  people  or  things.  The  child  views 

himself  as  in  the  centre  of  the  world  environing  him,  and 

^  the  pmuinm  "  I, "  avtuiJly  nseil  or  at  lenst  implied,  a]>pea» 

^B  m  every  communication.  At  the  same  time  the  pronouns 

^  you  "  and  "  he  "  are  in  evitlenrc ;  which  indicates  tliat  in 

tlte  child's  thmight  tlit^rv  i.i  an  tiltfr  to  be  pleased,  or  at  least 

to  be  made  interested.'    This  after  may  be  his  dog  or  kitten 

or  doll ;  but  at  any  mte  tltcre  is  an  nHer, —  a  some  one, 

'  Sm  tbfuufca'i  LitisuiitK  DivthpHirBi  and  Edurmiun,  thtft.  U-iv. 
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^m  tBore  or  less  like  himself,  wlio  caw  appreciate  bis  experienoo 

^B  and  i«s{)ond  to  liiiii.  At  fivu,  Iw  u  vliWily  coDcorncd  with 

^1  HMtu'iii};  M>cial  retognitiou  of,  auci  reaotioQ  upon,  the  fvats 

^M  he  ]>erfariiiB  in  ruaDiiij;,  climbing,  throwing,  talking,  and 

^1  HO  on  U(/  libitum.    He  is  uoiiatatitly  calling  ntti-iition  to 

^1  wliitt  lie  has  done,  or  is  able  to  do,  in  luoi-e  or  less  exact 

^1  imitation  of  moitt  of  tliu  iitmplcr  uutivitlos  tliat  ho  witnesses 

^1  ill  his  environment.    By  tlie   age   uf  ten,  the  indivitluitl't 

^1  coniniunicatiDus  relate  largely  to  bis  experiences  in  games 

^H  and  plays,  .ind  iii  coiii{>utition   with  his  fcUows.  more  crs- 

^B  peciully  tlie  former  with  tlie  girl  and  the  hitter  witli  the 

^1  boy.  In  the  talk  of  the  girl  at  this  time,  there  is  normally 

^M  not  so  constant  ullu«ion  to  iximjK'titJvu  activity  as  in  the 

^1  case  of  the  boy,  but  she  tells  what  a  good  time  she  Itas 

^P  with  ber  plsymates  in  the  making  of  dolls,  or  the  like,  and 

^m  whiit  success  she  bns  in   her  work, —  in  school,  pcrhiijn. 

^  ihit  while  tlie  boy  talks  of  these  matters  to  some  extent, 

they  are  not  predomtniutt  iu  bis  expressions.  He  is  becom- 
ing nwai-e  of  the  ipnilitieit,  abilities,  and  )ioweni  (prinei- 
pslly  athletic,  combative,  and  "tricky  ")  of  bis  associates, 
and  he  wishes  the  world  to  know  how  lie  stands  in  com- 
parison with  hill  competitors.  Of  courtie,  he  still  commu- 
nicates meaningful  experiences  of  every  sort,  whetJier 
,,  pleaauraUe  or  otherwise ;  but  the  con<!Orns  be  regarded  as 

^ft  of  prime  iniiwrtanct^  at  live  have  ceased  to  phiy  tliu  princi- 

^1  pal  rule  iu  his  expressions  at  this  ])eriod.  At  the  same  time 

^1  it  sliould  be  noted  that  his  talk  dix-s  not  yet  relate  at  all 

^m  prominently  to  the*  ink-Uectuikl  or  etliical  acUvitiett  uf  bis 

^1  associates. 

^^^  Following  i\\9  boy  on  into  adolescence,  wo  Und  thiit  at 

^^^B        eighteen  what  wns  just  lieginning  to  Ih'  maiiifesteil  at  ten 
^^^"  ^       has  become  a  passion  now.    The  struggle  for  the 

I        ' 


aiM  u         tnoru  nuirkcd  or  direet  nuttertal  and  social  favors 
'  seems  now  reiy  keen,  and  the  boy'fl  cominunica- 

tionfi   relate  prominently  to   his   intellectual,  social,  and 
physical  tnuuphs.   By  this  time  bo  has  established  himeetf 
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u  ono  or  more  groups,  or  it  rany  bo  "  ganpfs,"  and  he  is 
liegiuiiing  to  tliiDk  of  tlie  ^-oup  a^  n  iiuit  in  competition 
with  other  group*,  or  [lurbiipi;  with  tie  policeniaii  or  the 
H  Hhopkct-pcr.'  The  girl  in  oouicioiiH  uminly  of  social,  KSthetic, 
Mill  iulellectual  demands  for  success,  wbile  the  Iioy  i.-*  inorv 
HtQsctous  of  oonipctition  in  athlvtics  of  cveiy  sort,  and 
debttte-    Much  of  the  talk  of  boj-H  and  girU  of  thi»  age 
i-onnTna  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  which  intcrvnt 
began  to  maiiifo-tt  itiiL'lf  at  tlic  advt-nt  of  the  adolescent  pe- 
^h  tiod.   Neither  boys  nor  girls  at  the  age  of  ten  nonnully  pay 
^MMT  attention  to  eex  distinctions  :  in  their  expi'essiona  they 
^Hlnot  differentia t«  bovs  from  girU.  But  at  tiftei.'n  they  give 
publicity  to  any  sort  of '^attaohment"  which  may  be  brought 
to  their  attention.  They  seem  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  signs 
of  dcvi-loping  fouling  between  a  boy  luul  a  girl ;  and  if  they 
CAnnot  detect  a  real  case  of  affection,  they  easily  concoct  * 
one,  and  give  it  as  wide  publieity,  and  comment  upon  it  as 
vigorously,  as  tiiough  it  vrere  genuine.   Tbi.t  Uindeiit'y  con- 
H  tinncs  without  abatement  until  the  adolescent  fever  begina 
to  be  subdued  somewliat,  though  it  is  never  wholly  aban- 
doned, oven   in  maturity.    Needlea.t  to  add,  {Mrliaps,  some 
paraoDfl  luae  interest  early  in  this  phase  of  social  life,  be-  \ 

■  rauae  of  tlie  dominance  of  other  intt^reitt'*,  which  they  devoto 
all  tlieir  energies  to  promulgating ;  but  as  a  rule  tlio  dt:tv<>- 
tiou  of  evidences  of  amor  between  two  persons  of  any  age 
in  the  eomnuinity  sets  all  the  tongues  a-waggiiig.  Long 
iiftfore  the  church  publishes  the  banns,  Oaiue  Kumor  spreads 
^ft  the  news  througlwut  the  community. 

'  Tn  th*  JMtbov'4  honur  dtjt  boTN  b«jrin  to  ftinn  fof^th/Lll  i^Ttnipii  ok  pwlj^ 
M  nlno.  Than  ait  a  nnmbiiF  in  iIib  rity  now  (luit  hulil  lnKriHci  qiitt*  vrll, 
md  ~  Uala  "  M  Uioir  tawIaU,  ths  uniiDRit]*  man.  do.  la  tliii  city  footbull 
hM  bwa  ths  BWiMa  of  ayii(ha*ii)nK  tliOM  social  Rtoiiu  inlo  niaUoului.  But 
it  it  al^iflRuil  llint  vlinD  ihu  "MKUon  "  L>  pMl,  tlin  tuolfuul'ii  broak  ap 
jn>  th*  Uooa  aKaio-  Some  of  lh«  hnn  who  arw  toj^flivi  coiiitnnll;  during 
Ik  ■■tlilMi  do  Dot  MB  nnylhing  i>{  tncli  ottirr  during  tlis  wintsr.  aiiil  ll>ej 
tfftar  to  b>n  bo  (nUnM  in  uiiii  uiotlior.  When  Uio  gaaui  U  an.  thsir  coin- 
tvlnhip  i*  b— J  tm  capiulty  ui  tliii  pactionllir  utitlty,  uid  uoL  ou  oUict 
IUm  dynana  atuisrttrntiei. 
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Cliililieii  of  fifteen  are  still  eager  t^  tuHnniunicate  "  news' 
in  wliich  the  j)eoplc  to  whom  it  is  told  show  un  intercut: 
hilt  this  news  n.-htl-eH  t»  iiifi'(;a«iii^ly  complex  pha^oM  of 
suL-iul  uikI  ethical  life.  At  this  age  the  individual  has  aban- 
duued  almost  completely  the  com  muni  oat  ion  of  the  simple 
por.'ioiml  iiit(^ri»tK  which  wholly  octrupied  hi.t  attention  at 
five.  During  the  epoch  extending  through  the  college  period 
at  least,  the  typical  l>oy  is  not  concerned  prininrily  with  cth- 
icid  and  niorid  iwnduet  in  the  more  complex  relatiouit  of 
society,  hut  only  with  the  simpler  phases  thereof.  As  a 
shidcnt,  hiN  talk  in  priKhiminantly  of  athletic  and  debating 
cuiiteat»,  relations  of  students  and  faculty,  and  the  like ; 
but  in  his  expressions  the  notion  of  playing  tlie  game  fair 
is  l^ccomiug  predomtnaut.  The  notion  i*  not  absent  i^ntiroly 
from  the  tidk  of  the  boy  of  ten,  but  it  is  much  more  pro- 
miuent  at  twenty.  At  this  latter  agi.\  thu  individual  is  less 
•oger  to  ]>ubli»ih  his  own  achit-vemfiiU  of  a  simpht  physical, 
or  even  intellectual  or  social  oharaL-ter,  than  lie  was  at  five 
or  ten  or  fifteen,  tliongh  he  has  not  completely  outgrown 
this  tendtfuey,  and  it  may  be  tliat  ho  never  will. 

By  the  time  maturity  is  reached,  the  individual's  commu* 

nicalion;*   normidly  relate  largely  to   the  social  cfifeots  of 

the  conduct  of  his  associates,  and  to  the  mea-sure  of  their 

success  in  their  bnsinoss,  social,  political,  aca>lemic,  pro- 

fextional,  or  ndigious  activitit'Ji ;  and  al--<u  to  the  progress 

which  is  being  made  by  individuals,  by  the  community,  and 

by  luankind  in  generid  along  one  or  another  of  these  lines. 

Thus  be  has  progressed  from  the  point  where  hitt  own  indi- 

^m  vidual  activities  engrossed  his  attention,  to  the  point  where 

^B  bo  \a  ooncerncd  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  measure 

^M  to  which  his  fellows  observe  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 

^M  social  game,  so  far  as  ho  participates  in  it.  either  as  a  player 

^1  or  a*  an  intvrc«t«-d  ol)servcr.    Important  instances  coming 

^M  to  bis  attention  of  fair  or  foul  play,  att  he  conceivi^  it,  arc 

^M  given  publicity,  and  bin  attitude  toward  them  is  revealed  in 

^^^^        a  podtivo  nuLuuer.  It  is  probable  that  Uiti  majority  of  indi- 
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tidiuUii  never  grow  out  of  tlita  last  s^pwh ;  if  they  vontmue 
to (lerelop,  they  simply  t»erf ect  the  tendency  ilotiiinaiit  <hiriiij; 
tJi«  epot^'h.  Kut  uirruin  {ktmoiik  continue  spocializiiig,  iiiitil 
Uicir  iiit«rei)ts  in  coinniunlcattoD  rekite  wlitilly  ti>  tlio  impart- 
ing of  disooi-eries  in  tbo  spociiJ  field  of  knowledge  wliitOi 
tbeyare  rultivuting.  Tiie  writer  i»  lusoi-iatod  with  men  who 
tilk  of  littJe  but  the  results  of  reaeai'ch  in  their  own  or 

Itt^te<I  fields.  Tlifir  consuming  lunbition  is  to  make  contri- 
Itutions  to  knowledge,  nhioli  implies  iliaeovery  and  effective 
palilication.  When  they  establUh  a  new  principle.or  untwvcr 
a  new  tact,  tltt*y  are  nif  <nigor  to  apprise  the  world  of  it  oa 
the  oliiH  i«  to  pul)li.-<h  his  discoveries  in  his  nursery.  Tbeao 
ncn  are,  in  some  cases,  ill  at  ea-ie  in  a  drawing-room,  for 
they  hare  little  interest  in  the  inutterg  that  are  there  being 
given  publicity,  and  they  have  Wt  their  sense  of  social 
value!)  as  represented  in  this  situation.  Tbey  are,  in  aliort, 
^>ecialiHlfi.  whoM«  function  it  is  to  eommnnize  only  certain 
groapn  of  factD ;  these  facts  Iiave  taken  sucli  complete 
ponesnoB  of  them  that  unrelated  facts  can  find  no  lod^ 
ment  in  th«.-ir  consciousness.  Consopiently  they  cannot  Ira 
maclc  publishing  media  for  news  and  gossip  of  any  iiort.  To 
■omo  extent,  they  interfere  with  the  dissemination  of  goesip, 
mat»  tliey  arc  inc^pablt^  of  taking  it  up  and  piUMug  it 
■loog.  Ill  groups  of  savants,  local  happenings  of  the  moment 
laever  gain  currency. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  a  word  should  b«  said  regaid> 
tag  tliB  KMTved.  the  retioent,  the  non-oominunicative  per- 
son. From  tbe  very  beginning  of  oxprowive  ac-  ^^  „^, 
tivily,  i-hiUn-n  differ  markedly  in  their  engcniess  «""T»t 
for  anil  fi-eedoiu  in  coninuinication.  The  reserved  ty]ie  of 
ebtld  is  inclined  to  listen  whilo  others  ttilk,  though  tlits 
depends  in  a  nu-aHure  M)M)n  the  oeeasion.  G..  seven  yearn 
of  age,  is  very  shy  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  will 
not  communicate  readily  on  any  subject.'   She  does  not 

I  TiniiiJUj  ■■.  wltbont  ijuaatlun.  tlio  eBDW  of  tantti  KpparAiil  rrlii>i>iv* 
ia  ehildnn,  aa  io  oUw  panviu.  A  eorrMpooibat  ^nm  ma  the  tolluwiiiK 
QUBDsliiMi:  — 
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DveD  enjoy  being  addressed  by  persons  wit)i  wbotu  sbo  is 
not  ac()imintD(I.  Sim  Hovi*  not  "  make  fi-ieiiils  "  vastly ;  nnd 
vrlicii  sbu  gvtin  out  iuto  llie  world  she  elmgn  to  ber  luotWr, 
luid  refuaea  to  make  advances  to  any  one.'  But  in  her  own 

"  Tba  ollivr  momiiiE  wlinn  1  wu  oomliig  up  ttoai  tb*  (tailon  on  tlio  oar, 
ft  liido  boy  of  kinHuripirl**n  »^  wok  4ubtitd  iiunioUiHtiity  tu  fruiil  of  ru*.  ur*U 
lutvutl  Cliu  frout  of  tLo  tsur.  Sjiin  a  litUf>  i;irl  viiniii  iii,  mid  ulur  iK'uiniDf 
l)i«  tjai«u)[uH  caiuB  cii|;eily  forwnid,  aad  wiib  n  frieDilIj'  icrrtini;  Maliid 
bunult  ut  cliB  litd'*  aiilv.  WIcbout  a  roiponto,  bluthiiig  and  cridently  onb 
tiarr*BBvd.  Im  raLiivd  U)  tht<  far  lido  ul  liig  wnl.  uiit  ucoupiod  blnuii'H  with 
tbs  viuw  stTonlvil  fniRi  Iliu  winilow.  Not  10  b«  thun  jiut  oil,  lb*  w«u  iiioiilan 
■lid  oTor  tuimrd  liini.  and  with  hgr  hanil  On  bin  nhooldvr  Biiid :  '  |)unald. 
UtiDoid ;  >vbj,  don't  ^oa  hear  mo.  Donald  7  '  Tbo  lad  beaamii  mofv  cngro^Hd 
wilb  tbo  liaw  outiidu.  'I  ibeut;bt  (or  a  miautu,'  abo  doduuuoiI.  '  thai  I 
waa  n't  KO'xe  <■>  '<"<1  X""-  '■■■■1  ''■"I'  I  "■'*'  ■  Htll'i  buy  burn,  and  it  viu  Dun- 
aid/  Wb«M  I  tvf  t  till!  t'^r,  nli»r  aoiua  itdTiiit4ia,  Dunald  wom  jiiat  bi<j^iabiii£ 
to  oppoar  natural.  I  daru  wty  bia  uiDbarrauiaant  waa  <lua  to  tlia  aonnr«»> 
tioD  of  older  puoplo," 

I  AL  1.  M.  ■*iidi  ibu  (otluulujt  daaeription  of  a  ratiMnl  ubtld  :  — 

*'  A  titcW  boy^  tlvc*  (ir  aix  rmun  of  a|^.  viu  vtsrjr  qitipt,  botii  in  Jtotioa  and 
in  (poDob.  lla  would  ait  qiiivtiT  >n  a  cbair  for  an  hour  or  two  ai  ■  lime, 
wicbuut  ^yiue  a  wonL  Ha  wna  Ivft  fnuth4rlc<aa»  and  waa  liikon  b^  a  woniau 
vrlio  woa  ii^t^  loud  of  ohitdrtn,  Sbo  tiiod  to  play  uvitb  tbir  bltlo  lint,  but  lio 
did  n't  kuuw  buw.  and  woald  uiuolly  alt  hai'k  and  wali-h  bnr.  II*  wa*  n 
anvanny  llinl  be  '  Kut  <iu  bcr  Dorrca.'  Ua  llkad  bnat  to  ait  Mill  Biut  llatvn  t« 
hsr  lin);.  I)fl«n  wli«n  abu  wu  lryln([  tu  Mavb  liini  to  |ilay,  hs  would  int«r- 
rapt  bur  and  uk  bot  to  «ini;- 

"  1  eoiild  not  bvlisr*  tin  wiu  well,  bnt  tba  doatoT  aaid  bo  WM.  Ilia  fatbw 
laid  b*  waa  alwaya  tlial  way. 

''  Whan  a  baby  cama  to  bia  naw  homa.  ni>arly  (wo  yuan  after  ha  went 
th«r«,  b«  asDinud  lu  find  bla  Brat  int«r«tt.  Itn  wax  duTutod  Co  tbo  buliy,  aod 
would  Ulk  and  jiliiy  uitll  bar  b;  tbo  honr,  but  not  in  a  healthy  oblldU 
way ;  ho  wna  liko  a  littla,  obi  grnndlatlier, 

"  nil  niolber  had  bean  an  imalid,  and  he  bail  bot^n  oblij;sd  to  '  k««p 
quitt '  during  tba  loal  ;|aar  ut  liur  Ufa,  but  hia  tatbar  inaiau  tliat '  ba  waa 
alwaja  lik*  tbat.' " 

M.  W.  oita*  llie  fultowinc.  in  illnatntion  of  diffcnnoa*  in  the  tondancy  of 
cblldnu  to  comnmnicato  mixiHsnaoi:  — 

"  Vl,  and  G.  arc  two  btothan.  wbo  alwan  fare  Tsrv  different.  Etob  whaB 
bat  ia  anbiiol,  (1,  did  not  tpU  aoliuol  hnpixininii*^  ailbvr  tu  hi*  pamita,  hit 
•iat*r.nrhia  friMida.  L'tnally  when  a  obilil  ia  hurt,  tbu  lint  tlioUKht  ia  M 
tun  to  mother,  (hio  day  Goori^v  waa  amriilaDlatly  ttruoh  in  tha  fnco  witb  • 
•Udjp  hannnor.  bnak)i>|[  hi*  nuao  and  eoTorini;  bia  faia  with  blooiL  Inoiaad 
of  cuing  bonia  or  to  bia  hthar'a  placa  of  baainow,  ha  bid  iu  a  fcocu  comar. 
Soma  nlMlvM  diaooTeiwd  bhn  kad  took  bim  hnrna.  Thiiy  would  nnriir  bar* 
faiuul  ont  froni  Oeor^  hnw  it  bappMied.  but  tha  (nan  who  wni  iinni;  tba 
hiauMr  l«bl  of  It.  Q.  oara  obkugsd ;  lu*  aisdica  at  aoLooI,  nbaibsr  oMf  or 
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bome,  among  those  tho  knows  well,  ftlie  goen  to  the  otlicr  ex- 
troae,  so  that  she  must  he  represHed,  thougli  she  resists  any 
iDterference  with  lior  frw?<loi«  of  siiooi-h  in  tlic  home.  Con. 
trmktctl  with  thin  type  h  aiiotlicr,  illustrateil  by  8.,  who  will 
communicate  with  people  under  any  and  all  cii-camstanoea. 
v.,  at  ten,  ban  pft*W!»l  thi-oiigh  n  non^'oinnniiiiKitive  period, 
•ad  novr  h«  will  tell  hia  experiences  freely  to  any  one, 
whether  stranger  or  funiiliar  friend.  X.  in  bi«  oarlit^r  yea,ra 
«u  n  VCT}-  **  o]>en,"  communicative  boy  ;  but  now  at  iiinv- 
teea  lie  is  reticent  towunl  ull  but  a  narrow  circle  of  iuti< 
mate  friends.'  His  fonm-r  nxHOciat^^it  tiiiy  Iw  has  1>ecome  ex- 
tremely egotistic,  and  ooD&idera  himself  superior  to  moat  of 


Hiremeij 


DSTrr  diMmunl :  III*  lo*«  iilfain  wra  jiialniitl;'  irniirilcd  ;  hu 
hia  own  :  ami  liii  wife  (hnrra  niH  in  tlinni?  (liinEV.  llu  ii  Ilka  Ida 
\  1i1k>  (■  AinUDtfid  lo  tiTe  alone  in  a  iniail  cuttag«  nC  an  Iiictiau  a^cnc7, 
Awnit  liB  a*u  irurk,  buutiui;  aud  fiiliiu|{.  wlillo  Uii  wifa  kucpi  lioiua  for 
ihl  ■MMiiM  that  Uiryniajr  nitvml  o.'liuiil  in  u  oity  tu  aiiulhur  ilala.  It  i(  not, 
ptlllffp.  jvM  aa  hs  wonld  wish  it.  1>iit  hu  is  wntn'nli-d, 

**  W.  hw  alwaji  been  BDiioni  to  tall  whero  ho  hu  beiiii  nod  wbat  ba  hiu 
Jaai.  0.  llksd  tu  |t«  to  viMlt  All  (itil  auot  iu  the  niwl  tutiiuiuiiiK  |iarl  of  lli* 
•aaBlfT.  but  W-  wulfl  iiutvr  ttiijr ;  li«  ini|;lit  |^  for  a  day.  but  ni^Iit  founil 
Km  M  honw,  W.  alwai*  ahonara  ta  hurt  bi<  work  bring  hitn  into  cnntaet 
vtih  >a  many  people  *■  ponbls.  Us  hni  fllnayi  told  hii  mathor  and  iliter 
of  tkn  f^ad  lime*  whan  on  a  trip  or  caiupiiig  party  ;  bo  ia  sviiD  tiilliaii  to 
■han  mih  bU  biuhulor  *ist*r  bla  Iavu  aflaln." 

'  A^  ^v  a*iiiU  me  the  fittlowin^;  infaTvttiriir  nbaitrntitin.  idiawiii^  tht*  rhanj^ 
ID  napvM  (o  tonnnunioattTaiieai  wliieh  ottrii  aamira  wiili  dciplopiiient :  — 

"  A  yonnc  ostnan  mom  than  ordinnrily  tetioent.  hna  iiitenilcd  ma.  When 
•  tnall  ckiU  ehe  vaa  •atnawhat  bkibful,  but  developed  into  wbnt  niittht  ba 
MRMd  ft  IwUM-aeaniiu  jouagaitt.  fund  of  boyi  uict  tliuir  KAIik'H,  talkatiro 
•■J  light  homoJ.  HtT  iiiuLlirr  haviiiK  diad  beforv  ubii  woa  tii,  lUn  had 
•arty  (d  — oae  rwpniiaibilili**  irbirb  miut  rliildrvn  tin  not  know.  Tliew 
iodBoDotd  bar  littJe  until  tbe  adole«cnt  pL-riad.  when  (ho  Hwined  to  luaum* 
■  *My  dlS«-(nt  altinide  toward  evorythini;  and  areryons  about  bar,  Slis 
AwBtd  boy*'  aaolKy,  wu»  dtOtdent  in  llit^ir  preaencei  ttrew  <|Uii>t  and  m- 
■liaJ,  IB  loot  aha  appvami  to  (aki>  a  di>fi>iiwre  attitude  towanlii  thoHi  about 
W.  Tliia  ehrattprwlio  nhe  ha*  ticrer  been  sbl*  tn  ar«r«oini.,  thna|;b  aha 
kai  Bwdo  an  exttrme  effort  to  do  ao  ainee  ilio  haa  i^Toim  to  vamnniioocL 
ihcdUilna  mactini:  BiranfCtta.  Biut  know  a  person  veil  bsfore  be  kniiwl 
hn  u  all.  ta  aTaiytJilDit  bnt  «  auoean  antwlly,  prtfen  not  to  tulk  i(  aba  ma^ 
hlon.niiJ  laoetaadaradoolilaBd  nnfrinidly.  Her  r«tio*noe.  it  wnnid  sppaar, 
li  ■  rvaall  of  ber  haiinl:  been  forrad  to  t.ika  the  t^ipoiHibllity  of  lonkinir 
SM  for  bonall  too  cariy,  of  perbapa  diatmitins  the  kindlinoia  of  iadiTiduala 
■boat  b«r,  and  of  baling  thon|[ht  too  much  about  her«lf." 
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tboM  ho  mecU  in  (iaily  life,  so  tliat  he  feek  he  can  do  no 
better  than  keq)  hia  on'n  conipaDV  much  of  the  time.  Agxiu, 
G.  at  thirty  is  a  good  tllustrutioii  of  the  reticent  type.  He 
i«  a  Mholar,  aiid  i.i  apparently  more  food  of  his  books  than 
of  persoD».'  He  seems  timid  and  ill  at  ease  with  iuo»t  |>o»- 
ple.  He  if  wcmingly  well  <li.-t|W8vd  toward  lus  follows,  but 
li«  prefers  to  commune  with  them  and  to  serve  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  writteo  rather  than  the  epokea  word. 
His  literary  expre«:(ioiiH  uru  all  diHtinctly  ethical  and  social 
in  character ;  and  his  friends  say  he  "  means  well."  Hut 
he  lacks  the  energy,  perhaps,  to  adapt  himself  to  people  in 
tbu  flitsh,  or  his  thought  doox  not  iiiuvu  nipidly  enough  to 
keep  abreast  of  ordinary  oonversatioo,  and  he  feela  hiiiistdf 
dominated  by  his  associates.  With  the  pen  all  is  different; 
his  "rbtiriug"  nature  can  now  express  itaelf  without  ro- 
Btraint  according  to  its  desires.  In  the  same  way,  this 
rutiocnt  pt^rson  i-an  receive  com  muni  cations.  throii<;h  hia 
bookit,  from  all  the  people  of  merit  who  have  UvihI  and 
recorded  their  observations  and  experiences,  and  he  can 
appropriiit4)  these  communications  witlioiit  making  any  re- 
sponse on  bis  own  part.  So  he  is  much  easier  and  happier 
in  his  library  than  among  people ;  and  for  tins  reason  ho 
shunit  tl>e  reception-room  au<l  niotut  places  wliere  men  do 
congregate,  and  where  response  is  expected  from  him. 

Whatevor  may  bo  the  fundamental  inotivo  of  the  indi- 
vidual's passion  to  communixe  experience,  it  must  be  nottid, 

^  Tho  folloviiijf  cUH  AT*  tjpiul  of  pennhft  ono  moatB  fniqDoiitIf  ;^ 
"  A  lii<l;  01^  "I  «•■  (oniiarlf  icTjp  Mwiabloi  uid  •oiight  loclot;  lor  tli* 
'eboiI  limo'  it  |[«t*  har.  Now  ihii  i*  *a  lliorouslil;  aiiKmunil  witli  bar 
(twcikl  work  Uiat  the  ilklikM  oaIIvth.  Ihhuiiiw  ilio 'bHKTii(li;i>*  lh«  timo  it 
titkiM.'  hho  tajt  ihu  cDiDpnnitiTsly  fgv  hfiTiiitnythinK  lo  »>■}  worth  iHtenine 
tfX  Shfl  hM  uot  loat  InTunfll  in  oominDniantion.  for  whe  vnlci  And  lectnrflL" 
*'  lu  iu]r  own  ea»."  wribn  H.  L  H.,  "  I  wu*  t«tlM>Dt  towuil  all  |Mi>pl* 
Bidapt  ilia  RinnilMn  of  lut  own  (aiuilf  until  nbnot  «i|;htuiiu  jsuni  uf  ngv, 
Now  I  am  ivti«gnl  lowaM  o*rtain  jn^apa.  and  too  lalkiuiTr  tnwarda  otbsl^ 
In  ■  crowd  1  lika  to  tialan  and  obaart*.  I  am  mnoixa  and  BUoomfortabU  ja 
ika  ptoHBC*  o(  IluH  I  Bonldar  tn;  nuperlopi.  but  do  not  enjoy  auytliiuj; 
bMUr  than  lu  gi**  ■  public  raailln|[,  and  dio  lorgu  lh«  crowd  tbe  Lutliir  1 
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at  bq;  rate,  that  it  is  oa  the  whole  Rociall}'  udvantageoua  in 
ihH  auU'ome.  The  result  of  this  activity  is,  K[n;alt.  y^,  ^^^ 
ing  gunvrally,  tluit  one's  fuUowH  prolit  by  one's  ''^■'  "• 
Oira  inTcntionft,  acvotnplialinieiitit,  livlinfit,  othical  minlnni 
conoeptioDs,  and  so  on.  And  nliat  ia  of  «hi«f  im- 
portanoc,  tho  individuiil  discoviTS  through  his  expressive  ac- 
tivitjr  that  wbii^h  iit  regni-dtxl  by  his  feUowK  an  of  rual  worth, 
and  this  is  a  ^n^da  to  him  in  detonuiniii^  what  he  should 
continue  to  pnivticc,  lui  well  us  what  he  ought  prudently 
to  abandon.  That  which,  on  the  whole,  peoplu  approve,  will 
R4:quire  value  for  tlie  individual,  whilo  that  which  they  con- 
demn be  willitooneror  latvr  cast  aside.  Of  course,  when  the 
wctioiia  of  the  social  environnieot  rim  counter  to  the  na- 
tive tendencies  of  the  child,  he  will  struggle  long  nnd  hard  to 
bring  p<^o]>Ic  around  to  his  viiiw;  but  if  he  cannot  auconi- 
]iliab  this,  be  will  in  due  course,  as  a  rule,  yield  to  social 
pneaore.  Tako  this  for  illustration  :  A  boy  rushes  in  from 
tlw  itreet,  and  with  great  eiithu.iia.ttii  telht  his  jmreiitA  some 
aaw  words  be  baa  heard.  They  frown  upon  him.  and  atrira 
to  aiakt  bim  realiisc  that  "  good  "  people  di»likc  these  words. 
H*  trie*  tbeu  again  perhaps  ujwn  hi.'*  older  brothers  and 
siaters ;  and  tbey  react  as  the  parents  did.  Now,  unless  he  !■ 
upon  the  street  a  great  deal,  tliesc  wnnls  will  not  fin<I  lodg- 
ment iu  bis  vocabulary,  except  he  praetii-es  llieiu  for  the  sake 
of  aunoyiog  certain  persons  whom  he  likes  to  tease.  On  the 
other  liand,  if  the  (lareiitH  are  pleiucd  to  ht-ar  these  new  words 
he  will  be  stimulated  to  continue  in  their  use, and  they  will  be 
likely  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  his  linguistic  possM- 
stonfl.  So  lie  discovers  a  new  trick,  it  may  be  turning  n  somer- 
sault, and  be  calls  upon  every  one  to  witness  him  do  it.  The 
obsenrera  deolan:  against  it,  saying  it  docs  not  look  nice,  or 
ha  will  soil  his  clothes,  or  break  his  neck,  or  what  not,  and 
tbej  may  decline  to  look  at  him  when  he  doe«  it.  ■  If  he  cannot 

*  b  tbnal'l  b«  notcil  dMt  a  hoj  iril)  not  orHinaril;'  b«  <luaaai]*il  from  p«r- 
InmliV  »j  Mfiritir,  unply  beuiua  poopla  U]r  ho  «ill  injan  lii&iinlf.  On 
lb*  oaamrr,  ha  didbU;  roguds  thU  h  »  clialkp|p(,  uliicli  ba  siU  rtailitjr 
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find  ftnj  one  to  commend  it,  lie  will  normally  Boon  lc«vc  it 
for  Houiething  eUe  that  reoeiTes  social  a]>proval  and  spplauM, 
ThfiM  in«t:uiC(;!>  an:  lypioal  of  wliat  U  gqing  oi)  constKDtljr 
among  eliildren  when  tbey  are  given  any  lueaAute  of  freedom 
in  their  Bcttritina,  mnd  the  principle  U  applicable  at  every 
Btagf  of  <)eTelopinent. 

When  the  adolescent  exhibits  himself,  or  descrilM;!!  the 
conduct  of  another,  in  Botnc  concrete  Hituation,  he  does  not 
fail  to  get  his  cue  from  the  expreasiunH  of  the  {ivoplv  who 
hear  him  as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  action  ia 
question.  Under  certain  condiliuus  he  may  be  incited  to  con* 
tinue  in  a  line  of  conduct  which  ia  criticised  by  lii^  Ivnchcr  or 
otbers,  because  he  ia  himself  hostile  to  them  and  he  seek* 
opportunities  to  torment  tbL-in,  or  to  vhovr  his  indejicndence. 
Uut,  on  the  whole,  be  abandons  what  is  generally  coitddi a ncd 
by  those  with  whom  he  associateii.  H.  retums  from  a  visit  to 
the  home  of  E.,  and  in  narrating  her  ex]>erienccj«  slie  men- 
tion*, rather  in<-idi-iitaUy.  how  im|>i>rtinei)tly  R.  re.i]Mmdc(l  to 
her  mother's  requests.  All  who  listen  to  H.  express  in  tlie 
strongL^st  tcnnii  their  diwijipruval  of  E.'h  nondiict,  and  IL, 
without  realising  it  jieihaps,  does  not  fail  to  team  a  use- 
ful lesson.  So  she  mentions  porforraanoes  at  the  hoiiie*  of 
other  companion*  tluit  draw  forth  the  diHapprovnl  of  lier 
auditor!),  and  at  the  same  time  she  describes  sitiiatioiiN  tliat 
meet  their  approval :  and  in  this  way  she  gains  an  impression 
of  what  is  permissibli*.  and  wb.it  it  not,  with  respect  to  theso 
particular  spwimcii*  of  conduct.  The  principle  applies  to 
all  Iter  learning  at  this  period. 

Ah  the  indiriilual  approaches  adoksccnoa,  be  not  only  cob* 
tinues  to  get  eilucative  reactions  upon  his  expressions  froBl 
ntiana.  his  social  onvirtminent,  but  be  plays  aconstantly 
teutMwT  ini)!^  important  part  in  determining  these  reao* 
•■^'••-  tions.  By  the  time  ho  i«  twi-lw,  often  oonjiider- 
tu  aptaua  ably  earlier  than  this,  as  with  V.,  for  example,  ha 
expres^cn  decided  opinions  respecting  the  rightfulness  and 
mangfulncts  of  much  that  occurs  iu  bii  environment,  and 
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that  he  m  inoewantly  givinf*  publicity  to  as  be  bag  expe- 
rience with  it.  Alnuidy  hi*  individual  opinioDs  are  bt'^u- 
ning  to  haw  some  weight  tii  deteriiiiiiing  the  general  opiDions 
of  the  group,  at  least  among  tbc  members  of  his  own  "  aet," 
particularly  if  Iw  is  a  leader.  In  this  wiiy  he  bas  influence, 
flight  lU  it  may  be,  in  shaping  public  sentiuivut  relating  to 
the  matters  in  which  lie  is  interested,  —  as  to  whether  boys 
sboold  be  prohibited  fmni  phkying  on  the  school  grounds, 
for  instanoe.  As  a  rule,  of  courttu,  the  lulult  portion  of  the 
community,  regarded  as  a  unit  rather  than  as  individuals, 
is  not  affcctt'd  to  any  extent  by  the  vievs  of  "mere  boys" 
on  any  snbjwt,  and  yet  occasionally  tlie  Intti'r  do  make  some- 
thing of  an  iin  press iott,  even  before  they  reach  the  adoles- 
cent period.  But  as  tJicy  move  on  through  a<lolescence  their 
opinions  are  given  inc-reo^iiigly  greater  conKidenttion  by 
adults,  until  in  the  university  epoch  they  not  uncommonly 
•eenm  reforms  in  politiot,  eveu  in  violation  of  long-coiitin- 
twd  entom. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  communizing  activity,  the  indi- 
Tidnal  in  mainly  ii  loariitT,  though  he  is  hiniwlf  not  at  all 
awttrt!  of  it ;  but  in  tlte  end  he  expresses  himself,  for  the 
■ake  krgely  of  becoming  teacher  or  guide  or  law-maker. 
In  other  wonU.  as  a  child  ho  cxpresiiiefl  hinxtulf,  sub-coo- 
•donalj  as  a  nde,  for  the  pur]K).4e  mainly  of  finding  out 
what  sort  of  behavior  will  rcsidt  most  advantageously  {<a 
himwlf ;  but  Its  he  matun-s,  he  exprpssc:*  hiinwlf  for  tin-  pre- 
dominant  purpose  of  enforcing  hia  own  conceptions  upon 
others,  and  so  making  them  universal.  When  the  average 
person  reaches  maturity,  his  priiwipid,  if  not  his  sole,  mo- 
tive in  the  matter  of  communixing  experience  is  to  set  up 
his  opinions  and  practices  as  the  stindnnls  for  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  The  child  will,  witlumt  resistance  often,  take 
criticism  of  his  conduct  and  follow  it ;  tlie  high-school  boy 
normally  does  so  much  less  easily ;  while  the  college  man 
will  ortlinaHly  fight  hmg  and  stri-tiuoH-ily  in  dffcnse  of  his 
of  conduct  and  his  views  of  men  and  things.  This  is 
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as  we  might  «x[)e<'t  it  to  li<\  Tlie  cliild,  being  [ilaatjc,  caa 
adjust  hiruBelf  readily  to  new  standards  o£  conduct ;  but  oB 
he  develops.  Ill]  nonniillylotH^it  bi^t  ])Ustidtj';  and  suLf-pr«t»^^- 
vntioii,  social  rather  than  |)hy8i<:al,  urges  bini  to  tnake  uiii- 
vursaj  his  ideala  ant]  habits  when  hti  gets  set,  or  else  ho  wilt 
ill  tiiiiu  b(i  left  out  of  account  in  social  cidculutions. ,  In  a 
way  every  individual,  as  he  settles  luto  permanent  fornt, 
takes  up  arms  in  support  of  the  principles  of  ac'tion  wliich 
he  emlioilies  in  his  own  conduct,  not  ao  luuidi  becausQ  he 
thinks  them  right  iu  general,  as  because  he  wants  to  be 
counted  in  the  majority,  in  order  that  what  he  belicvcx  and 
can  do  will  be  most  higldy  esteemed,  and  in  coosiequeuce 
well  rewai'ded  by  the  oommuDity. 

Thruugliout  this  discussion,  provision  ban  been  made  for 
individual  variation  from  normal  tendencies ;  but  nowhere 
is  this  more  marked  than  at  this  point.  While  most  people 
in  maturity  tend  to  defend  their  practii:e»  and  give  tlieni 
social  approval  and  prominence,  still  in  every  community 
onomay  Hcu  adults  who  are  genuine  "searchers  after  truth." 
^  Tlie  writer  knows  well  one  man  wlio  i»  rather  more  favor- 
able toward  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  otliers  than  toward 
Jiis  own.  lie  often  doubts  the  worth  or  efficiency  of  the  no- 
tiona  and  modes  of  conduct  with  which  he  lias  ouine  to  ma- 
turity, and  he  is  inclined  to  find  fault  with  hia  education. 
Hid  iLtKoiriatea  Miy  h>:  lacks  sclf-confidenoe.  He  is  not  a  good 
fighter  for  Iiia  own  interests  or  lielief^.  But  tlic  fact  that  he 
is  a  marked  exception  among  hia  colleagues  tends  to  estab- 
liith  the  rule. 

It  was  suggested  above  that  the  rcaetions  of  the  »ooial 
environment  upon  th«  individual's  expressions  result,  on  the 
Tbtinnn-  whole,  in  confirming  what  is  acceptable^  and  sup- 
mTbu^*  pressing  what  is  evU ;  btit  there  are  exceptions 
^^L'."  *?.'  which  should  be  noted.  In  stating  the  prim-'iple  it 
MpuMtiBM  wa-H  aKSumiHl  that  the  social  environment  acting 
on  the  individual  strongly  indorsee  the  right  and  condeuuia 
the  wrong ;  but  this  b  not  always  the  case.   A.  has  some- 
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times  played  with  a  in^up  of  boys  who  exhibit  the  atti- 
todcaof  tlie  hIuiii  towiinl  itiaiiy  of  the  uctivitios  of  snc-ii^ty. 
Thejr  will  ridicule  him  when  he  says  it  is  wrong  to  use  vulgar 
langungf,  and  tliey  hold  up  as  thvir  modi;!  the  boy  who  u 
the  uuiat  ready  in  the  u.ie  of  what  they  ifgan)  an  dyuumic 
spe«cfa.  So  thvy  rldintle  him  for  other  expressions  which 
bu  pArenta  would  prai-io  him  for,  and  tiiey  ui^  Iiim  on  to 
nHiotlB  whioh  in  his  home  and  school  environmeut  are  con- 
dAouud.  Now,  he  quiekly  mIiowm  thu  infliinncc  of  Uiis,  let  us 
aay,  unwholesome  social  environment,  and  he  would  not  need 
to  be  long  in  it  bcforu  he  would  get  a  quite  different  esti- 
mate of  aocial  values  from  what  hu  now  hun.  It  in  not  «o 
much  that  he  would  have  different  copies  set  him  to  imitate, 
as  that  his  c^ipressions  would  turn  out  very  diffvrontly  from 
wlint  they  now  do.  Aft«r  all,  it  is  tlie  outcome  of  aitionit 
that  det4;rnilues  what  will  survive  in  conduct.  This  is  one 
reason  why,  wbvn  a  boy  allies  hiinitelf  with  imy  piirticulur 
•odal  group.as  the  "  gang  "  in  our  cities, or  a  gambling  gi^>"P< 
or  an  athletic  group,  he  rapidly  adopts  the  general  traits  of 
the  gronp,  because  be  leitrns  n-Jtdtly  to  practice  those  expres- 
sions that  win  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  and  avoid  thosu 
that  incite  ridicule.  I 

While  tbo  principle  just  stated  holds  as  a  general  thing, 
still  a  further  qualitlcation  is  necessary. /Normally  the  uhihl 
takes  doe  account  of  the  outcomv  of  his  actions,  gradually 
selecting  for  repetition  those  that  people  reward  him  for, 
•od  abandoning  those  that  bring  upon  him  punishment  or 
eriticism  of  any  sort.^  But,  un  already  intimatcil,  this  doce 
not  imply  that  every  boy  of  five,  say,  is  observant  of  the 
attitudes  of  people  toward  all  his  actions,  except  in  respect 
to  those  activities  that  luivu  very  scrions  conHiS|uvneeH,  as 
in  the  case  of  thievery,  for  example.  So  far  as  the  majority 
of  hia  acts  are  concerned,  he  is  more  or  less  indifferent  at 
the  oubwt  to  the  reactions  of  tlic  people  about  him,  and  the 
ordinary  admonitions  and  warnings  of  parents  have  to  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  often  they  have  no  cffuct 
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whiit4>v«r.  Tli«  child  folIowH  Ins  own  inclinations,  cxmpt 
vben  these  lead  liiiii  into  very  definite  trouble  uf  consider- 
sblo  imjKirtunco.  vJhis  in  itrolmlily  mure  «f  a  masculine  than 
a  fetuinine  trait ;  or  at  kast,  tlie  girl  earlier  becmiM-H  keenly 
apprcLiiativG  of  the  attitudes  of  tliu  imdai  envii'onnient.  even 
when  thcMe  are  not  forcibly  ttxpKused.iThc  hoy  must  be 
coerced  into  confornn^  by  his  parents  and  his  teach«r,wid 
often  by  his  fcllowM  ;  though  he  sometimes  comes  into  groups, 
usually  older  than  himself,  when  he  is  a  willing  slave,  and 
he  offoni  no  resistance  whatever  to  their  sug^stionB,  nor  J 
doca  he  try  to  carry  through  hia  own  enter^irises  in  the  face  ' 
of  the  opposition  of  the  group,  as  he  eonacioiisly  does  in  the 
Lome.  In  the  first  situation  he  is  u  follower  and  leanier,  white 
in  the  latter  he  in  ii  bully. 

A  peculiar  trait  of  socioJ  opposition  already  referred  to 
iacidcntly  merits  a  further  word  in  thiit  connection.  Prob- 
Smiii  '''''>'  £^'^''7  child  is  placed  iit  situations  at  tiniL'« 
eptHuiuoB  when  hedeliberatelyattempts  to  run  counter  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  his  associates.  For  one  thing,  ho  may 
desire  to  hector  those  with  whom  he  ia  in  competition,  and 
so  he  does  what  he  thinks  will  annoy  thetn.^  Hut  more  oftea 
he  craves  the  <liittiiictiou  to  be  derived  from  lieing  in  op)w«i- 
tion  to  his  fellows.^  If  they  find  fault  with  hini  he  shows  he 
is  pleased  ;  and  tlic  more  violent  they  Iwcmnie,  only  so  that 
t]iey  do  not  intltct  boilily  injury  upon  him,  the  more  he  en- 
joys it.  /91tB  pleasure  increases  necording  to  the  measure  of 
their  displeAsnre.' Later  on,  when  he  begins  to  establish  his 
group  relations,  he  not  iufrequenUy  courts  the  disapproval 
of  antagonistic  groups.  Usually  children  of  any  age  cannot 
ignore  ridionle;  tlicy  eitlier  wilt  l>cfore  it  or  attack  their 
pcraeoutors.  But  when  adolescence  ia  reached,  one  may 
ocoBsionally  find  pcnons  who  purposely  draw  upon  them- 
selves iridioule  ttecaum-  of  their  manners,  their  dress,  or 
tfaeir  views.  [  It  seems  at  bottom  to  he  doe  to  a  love  of  di8< 
tinction,  however  secured,  and  also  to  the  lore  of  combat.  \ 
In  social  opposition  the  individual  ia  incessantly  in  the 
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oombattve aUitudLi.  Sometimes  be  opiraBesliimiwIf  to  practi- 
Caily  sveryttiiiig  tliiit  gutu  ou  aWut  Uiin ;  hi;  fights  iiguiiwt 
•U  forms  oi  social  practii^e.  lie  must  always  be  "  on  the 
otbur  Bide."  botiausc  bu  »  uBsontiolly  a  i-ombutaiit,  itntl  ta  not 
happjr  in  time*  of  j)t:ac«. 

AVe  must  now  look  at  a  specid  phase  of  tliis  communiz- 
inj;  actirit]'.  It  was  indioatixl  above  tbat  tliu  ciiild  vxrly 
come*  to  feel  tbc  uevd  of  beiug  cotistautly  in  tbe  ogQ„|gg^ 

ce  of  persona,  to  wtioin  be  nittv  communi-  luuu* 
Gste  all  hia  vxpcrtuDccs,and  in  wlioee  actlvitivxbe  ■»»> 
may  share.  It  ia  rare,  if  ever,  tbat  one  sees  cliil-  ■'•t'" 
dn-n  w1k>  can  bu  really  content  to  curry  on  tlii-ir  ent<>rpt-i.ses 
in  aolitiulfi.  A  nonnul  uliib)  will  :iot  reniaiD  by  himself  if 
be  can  bare  witb  liiiu  people  who  are  in  sympathy  with  liim, 
—  tliat  is,  who  will  comfort  him  whvn  he  \»  in  dbtress; 
who  will  receive  kindly  hiit  invitations  to  observe  what  things 
he  can  malce  and  what  deeds  he  can  perform :  wlio  will  Kbow 
him  new  ttieks,  explain  new  situaliont  t»  him,  and  ho  on. 
llowerer,  if  be  cannot  find  actual  com))aiiiouii,  or  if  he  be 
suppressed  in  his  Kpontaneousdexircs  by  those  around  him, — 
father,  teacher,  and  otlicnt,  —  he  miky  not  imliilgv  hiit  iioeiii- 
Ue  tendencies  as  freely  as  other  children.  But  eren  in  this 
latter  castt  bu  will,  durin;;  waking  moments,  rarely  be  aloue 
in  Ums  extreme  neose  of  tbia  term,  for  ikt  twut  in  hia  fancy 
tliere  will  be  people  who  will  seem  real  to  him,  and  who  will 
participate  in  all  his  expericnnis.  llo  will  talk  in<^'exsitntly 
to  tliese  people  who  dwell  in  hli  iiiui^inatioii,  describing 
what  he  is  doing,  and  conducting  himself  as  though  they 
rtspottded  to  him.  When  be  ha»  a(!{>ompli«hcd  anything  of 
Dote  in  his  ovra  estiutatton,  he  will  express  himself  to  these 
iautgioary  observers,  much  as  he  does  when  there  arc  before 
liim  persons  whose  approvid  ho  in  Muliciling.  The  content  of 
Lis  consciousness  is  predominantly  personal :  people  are  alto- 
getiier  absent  from  it  only  infrequently. 

As  the  individual'^  cxjicricnces  increase  and  he  gains  in 
the  power  of  iuhibitioo,  be  sonnally  comes  to  restrain  the 
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so  on 

VM   to 


tendency  to  communicato  aloud  with  the  poople  in  his  ima^- 
natiun ;  but  iievtiitlieletts,  it  i.i  evident  to  anj*  oltaf-rver  titat 
people  are  thci-eand;^ui(l!iighim  in  his  conduct.  It  is  appar- 
ent, abo,  that  the  prinriplu  in  qncetion  tMWomes  ever  moro 
iitiportaitt  aud  comprehensive  with  deTelopment.  Un  adiilt 
life  we  are  always  working  and  playing,  rfflnvting  and  pitv 
forming,  with  jwoplu  looking  on,  or  at  least  with  the  feeling 
of  a  personal  presence  to  be  taken  account  of.lA  man  in 
liis  study,  for  instanue,  writes  with  his  rondel's  in  view ;  and 
realty  all  he  does  U  determined  more  or  less  oonsciously  by 
their  approval  or  criticism.  80  the  t«ucher  prepares  his  les- 
son witli  a  cUi^H  Iteforo  htm  in  fancy ;  tlic  ontttir  rehearxL-a 
his  sneeeh  with  an  audience  in  tlie  focus  of  attention,  and 

iOne  cannot  perform  such  an  apparently  simple  thing 
my  a  tjc  without  Ittting  <leUrrmined  in  hiii  choice  by 
tlie  attitudes  of  the  persons  who  stand  out  most  clearly  in 
his  imagination.]  This  is  not  to  say  that  ho  is  explicitly 
awnrtt  of  what  («nsidcration.t  are  involved  in  his  chooKing. 
He  certainly  does  not  summon  by  name  each  individual  in 
this  imuginary  grouI^  and  aak  his  opinion.  It  is  prohabi* 
tliat  ill  most  of  the  adult's  actions  of  the  character  indicat4>d 
no  single  personality  stands  forth  as  a  particular  indiiridualt 
and  his  spuctal  advicji  soiiglit  an*!  followed,  though  this  \» 
doubtless  the  ease  sometimes.  One's  model,  as  a  special  per- 
son, will  be  his  adviser  in  some  critical  aitnation.  At  times 
we  all  itay  to  otintelvoa  (itome  of  ua  say  it  more  fro(|uently 
than  others).  "  How  would  X.  (our  model)  conduct  himself 
under  these  circumstuncea ?  What  would  he  say?  How 
would  ho  say  it?"  and  so  on  tifl  libitum.  But  in  most  of 
our  adjustments  in  mnture  life,  distinct  personalities  prob- 
ably do  not  function  focally  in  ooniiciou.'uiess.  Individiuils 
become  merged  into  types,  and  these  gradually  become  con- 
densc«l  into  attitudm  of  approval,  indifferciiuc,  or  condeni- 
luition.  It  i«  a  general  law  of  mental  development,  which  has 
been  sketched  elaewhere,>  that  images,  whether  of  pOTSons 
>  tn  iha  •ntirar'*  ^atatiam  at  A4jiitt»ait,  Ton  UL 
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or  of  tbtug»,  t«ud  u{Mn  repetition  of  adjustments  in  which 
tbey  ue  involved  to  coalesce  into  larger  unities,  and  ulti- 
taatnly  to  iU<»ppcnr  ftlto^thcr  from  thu  focus  of  conscious- 
nea,  ■ceording  tut  there  beuotnes  eBtabliahed  a  dittposition 
to  act  ID  dflSnite  appropriate  wayH  p3verned  originally  hj 
tbcM  imagu.  TlniH,  in  the  i-ml  vxplicil  imngt-ry  if  not  essen- 
tial to  determine  action  in  effective  adaptation  to  the  object* 
which  initiated  the  images. 

.In  tb«  early  ittageH  of  dovelnpinvnt,  tliun,  the  child's  socio] 
caojcioiisneBS  ib  occupied  with  distinct,  concrete  personal* 
itin\  father,  mother,  tencher,  and  special  piny-  Tbad«r«i- 
nates  stand  out  as  iDdividii.iU,  nnd  pliiy  tlnir  f!!^^,^ 
psK  ia  all  important  actions.  Children  from  ttree  ^^^i,_ 
Ml  into  early  ad"Kwwace,  when  corrected  for  any  unuiMnt 
act,  are  very  apt  to  cite  tlio  example  of  father  or  lonelier 
or  some  other  individual  in  justification  of  the  act.  While 
often,  no  doubt,  children  seek  to  csciipi- oen»ui*  and  the  in- 
fliction of  pennltie.i  by  i-iling  tlie  action  of  some  one  who 
ituuls  well  with  the  anthoritieB  in  indorsement  of  their 
own  Action  where  they  are  aware  of  differences,  ncVfjrthuIeJts 
Ihcy  are  commonly,  if  not  u.iually.  sincere  in  the  matter; 
they  feally  conceive  that  they  are  tlotng  what  would  meet 
Iho  approval  of  the  |Mrritnns  who  liave  in  iwnw  w:iy  hi'ranie 
their  arbiters  of  right  and  wrong.  ■  One  reason  why  their 
Ktioa  ao  oft«n  seems  insincere  to  tho  mltdt  is  hecuuso  tho 
laUar  cannot  imagine  how  the  arbiter  cit^l  could  indorao 
tlie  act  in  question  ;  but  the  child  is  not  ready  in  detecting 
tbe  difforentiffi  of  special  acts.  Ho  a]>plirs  to  special  cases, 
is  a  crude  sort  nf  way.  grnmil  tcndencicR  to  action  without 
noting  particular  modilioations :  so  be  often  goes  astray 
when  ha  feels  he  is  acting  in  conformity  to  principles  ap- 
jtrovva)  by  lii-t  mmlflK. 

It  shouhl  be  appreciated  that  tlie  young  child,  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  does  not  refer  to  general,  but  only  to  indivulmtl 
practiix*  or  sentiment  or  opinion,  in  indorsement  of  his  eon- 
wben  it  i*  under  examination.  One  never  bears  him 
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3ay,"Ptf^>te  do  it."  or  '*  Every  otic  thinks  it  in  riglit." 
iDHtcad  he  suys,  "Mother  (or,  it  iiiiiy  lie  M'ma  II.,  hix 
tciidier,  or  Albert,  liia  playmate)  thinkfi  it  is  right  for  ine 
to  (lo  it."  (Itut  an  devi'lopmiiDt  proccoils,  as  the  nitigv  of  tacxiiX 
(.-untiuit  brniulciis,  uiiJ  lut  aelioii  in  all  ty)iical  situatiuiia  lie- 
pomtiH  fac-ile  au<l  more  or  leaa  hahitiial,  individual  arbitem 
for  the  child  become  cousoHdati-d,  so  lo  speitk,  niid  tlieru  is 
griuhiiilly  established  o.  st'nse  of  wliat  the  majority  of  the 
intlividuals  would  advise,  —  the  general,  aud  in  tim«  the 
public,  opinion  of  the  community. 

This  sense  of  a  gi-nnnU  trend  of  opinion  in  referenoe  to 
the  ordinary  activities  of  daily  life  arises  fi-om  contact  with 
the  group  with  which  the  chil<l  has  most  intiitiatv  rclktiona. 
For  iiiHtanot.',  V.  has  already,  at  nine,  a  sense  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  group  of  playmates  tow:ird  a  few  of  the  sitimtiotis 
prweDtod  in  his  adjuMtmunlit.  and  li<«  i.t  intlm^uoed  to  soma 
extent  thendty.  He  also  has  a  more  or  leas  clear  conacious- 
ness  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  regai-ding  iturtain  concrete  matt«nt,  :m  out- 
door games,  especially  those  played  on  Sunday.  Further, 
he  has  a  (piite  ddinite  ft'vling  rcs[)ceting  the  teacAtr  attitude 
toward  various  kinds  of  con<luot :  he  sometimes  say*  to  his 
hi'others  and  sisters,  "  The  teachers  will  not  like  it " ;  or  ■'  I 
know  theru  is  no  use  to  oak  the  teaoJicrs,  for  thoy  will  not 
let  us  (to  "  tliia  or  that.  Beyond  these  typical  tixaiiiplr^ 
V.'s  appreciation  of  public  opinion  in  refervnee  to  modes 
of  thought  and  action  is  very  slight,  if  indeed  it  exists  at  idl. 
It  is  true  that  he  baa  heard  parents,  tt^achers,  niid  others 
apeak  of  certain  ethical  and  moral  principles  in  a  general 
way,  as  if  idl  jMiople  cimformcd  bi  them,  and  uHdoiihti-<lIy 
be  is  inHuenoed  more  or  less  in  hia  own  thought  and  conduct 
by  somv  of  these  expressions :  but,  after  all,  ho  connects 
them  mostly  witli  tlie  particular  individuals  who  have  spoken 
of  them  to  him.  He  does  not  really  feel  that  the  majority 
of  the  i>coplo  in  th«  oommunity  iiidorso  tlicm,  us  he  will 
OOme  to  feel  wlieu  he  has  had  vital  contact  with  many  per> 
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such  relations  tliat  lie  will  sco  tlic  priucipU'S  aro 
Ij  observixl. 

A  farther  wont  should  be  Ea,i(l  rc^ri^ing  the  motliod  of 
gUfUDgBfcolingforgviivriilor  i>itl>lio  opinion.  Themujority 
of  Ute  people  IJ.  (a^  a  type)  knows,  at  least  tbo:^  with 
wbom  she  has  vital  experionueK,  Imvo  quit«  similar  attitudes 
nq>«oUDg  the  rightnets  or  wruiig^nisH  of  specific  kinds  of 
behavior  in  which  she  is  interested :  that  is.  they  will  sev- 
enUy  iCBpond  in  Knhfitanti;illy  the  sninv  way  when  certain 
•ete  an  performed  in  their  prG»eiice.  Ineii-itably,  then,  H. 
acquires  the  feeling;  that  persons  in  general  assume  the  atti- 
tudes whi<:h  thin  piirtiiriiliir  group  iloes.  80  far  a»  her  present 
•icpi-riteoe  ia  ooncemed  there  are  few  if  any  exceptions  to 
gm  rise  to  doubt,  or  to  restrain  aetion  in  the  direction  ad> 
rind  by  this  group;  though,  of  cotirw^  a.i  she  comes  into 
giv»4Uid4ake  relations  with  persons  who  have  different  ex* 
perienees  from  her  own,  she  will  need  constantly  to  revise 
her  views  in  rcMiwet  to  much  tliat  slie  U:lieves  implie-itly 
now. 

It  ia  apparent  that  an  appreciation  of  communih^  opinion, 
in  the  gem-rally  accept^'d  wrnse,  ia  develoiM-d  only  verj-  grad- 
oaOv.  following  upon  extensive  and  intimate  experii^ce 
with  ](oriM>ii9.  For  the  young  child,  who  has  had  close  rela- 
tJooB  with  those  only  in  his  own  home,  there  can  bo  no 
rnponse  to  public  sentiment ;  and  it  U  witliout  doubt  true 
that  an  adult  whose  range  of  personal  contact  has  l>een  very 
limited  may  have  no  feoling  for  public  opinion  in  any  large 

ly.  When  an  individual  has  Kignificimt  relations  withonlj 

few  a-taociatea,  and  these  differ  to  some  extent  in  their 
views  and  practices,  tho  individuality  of  each  remains  more 
or  ten  distioct  in  hiii  social  consciousness.  There  can  be  no 
adi>ic[uate  recognition  of  a  general  or  public  opinion  in  such 
a  case,  only  the  n[iinion»  of  John,  Henry,  ami  the  others  as 
•eparatc  personalitiea.  The  principle  U  tliat  as  one  heeomea 
more  and  more  cosmopolitan,  indinduals  as  such  normally 
lend  to  looe  their   infiuence   as  arbiters  of  his  conduct ; 
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they  slowly  tint  surely  marge  iut«  a  f(.-t^litig  of  tbc  nttitutles 
of  the  (wiumunity  as  a  whole :  aiid  ultiumtely,  if  oue'a  range 
of  t^pomnct!  t.-oiitinues  to  increase,  bu  giiins  a  soDse  of  the 
ftiuiliiuiGiital  uttitudt^H  of  the  times  iu  which  htt  liv<-.-(.f  In  tliio 
coui'se,  and  upon  mult! plication  of  social  experiences.,  this 
fw^ing  eoiiiCK  to  constitut*!  one's  criterion  of  whiit  i»  pep- 
tui.ttuhle  in  nocial  relation  ships.  It  ia  obvious,  tlwugli.  that 
the  opinions  of  unusimlly  impressivD  ponton  oil  tics,  whatever 
tniiy  Ite  lh«  reaMiit  for  their  iiiipteaaiveuGBS,  iva<l  to  n^tain  an 
independent  place  iu  tho  social  consciousness ;  they  are  kept 
from  merging  with  tlic  crowd  hctaiuse  of  their  exceptional 
importance.  This  is  pi-ecisely  the  case,  as  these  piig«»  are 
beini;  writt^^n,  witli  tlic  personality  of  Theodore  Kooserelt. 
Ho  i»  probably  the  most  [Kitwnt  forc«  to-day  in  th«  live*  of 
many  young  men,  though  he  only  exhibits  in  an  iiupreuivs 
way  tho  general  trciit)  of  contemporary  public  opinion  in 
rcHpuct  to  poltti<^  efliiduct,  njKirt,  and  tlie  like. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that,  iu  the  training  of  the 
yoimg,  wv  often  Htrive  to  make  the  views  and  teachings  of 
gn-iit  men  stand  out  clearly  from  the  general  itentitnvtit  of 
their  age,  or  ))erhaps  in  illustration  of  this  sentiment,  be- 
OHUSu  wc-  wtHh  our  youth  to  take  these  men  as  models. 
When  a  boy  is  tempted  to  tell  a  lie,  fur  instance,  we  wish 
biin  to  he  forcibly  reminded  of  tlie  action  of  George  Wa«b> 
ington,  und  to  1>e  rcstmimrd  from  doing  what  his  hvro  would 
coudt-mii.  'In  like  manner,  we  exalt  other  person alitivH  ex- 
hibiting in  a  marked  way  the  virtues  of  honor,  patriotjani, 
industry,  frugality,  kindness,  cliarity,  brarery,  etc.,  iu  iho 
hojHJ  that  they  will  live  in  the  consciouHnesa  of  our  juipiU, 
and  act  as  counselors  in  times  of  need. 

Tho  ctiilil  verf  cu-ljr  show*  a  marked  Icndcnej  to  connniina  wit)i 
pc(i|t1n.  Probnbljr  the  mnjorltf  of  liU  couimnuiciitionx  —  tb(iu)[li  not  kit 
of  tlicm  —  luTo  for  their  olijcct  to  f[>iii  ihe  »;ni|i>lhy  and 
upptural  of  Ihcua  nbout  him.  or  to  puuiie  hi>  riraU  or  tor- 
mentors to  ho  hclil  ill  r.hi^ok  or  olinitiiicii.  At  Rnt  OTor^thing  of  iiit^r- 
Mt  to  hiiQ  U  eonimunicatoil ;  but  with  tho  dninlopBiant  of  rcllcotion 
ootf  fueb  Dijittcis  an  eomaiuaiMd  u  wlU  jiroduoo  rMotioiu  faroniUa 
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to  hiiDwU  or  nnfavoraIiI«  to  hii  riralii  of  eaemies.  With  Bilalpiiconoe 
tlic  boY  —  •III!  tbe  gift  lo  a  I«h  dvgtvo  —  grows  leis  doinotintrntire  in 
hi*  Mpreauoii;  be  bcgiu  to  experietiuu  sumetliing  □{  Iho  tcBlingi  of 
lb*  hmro  at  ttie  martyr. 

CbBilm  arc  Jiisistunt  iu  linving  prohibition*,  luid  to  lome  «tteiit 
prjiilcgiM,  kSecling  tbrm  nmiie  miiicrsu],  piirti«ii1nr1y  in  TDSpccc  to 
Itwir  MaocMtO.  Tlie  five-renr-uld  is  c^Iiiclly  coiicuriieii  wilb  uuiiring 
moikI  roeognilion  uf,  slid  rcnction  upon,  liis  uihibitiom  iii  rmiDiiig, 
eliiDbing,  Umtwing,  ooiistrui'tiug,  nnd  tlic  like  At  ten  the  girl  i-om- 
UBBimlta  nitlily  lior  cxpuriciio<-ii  in  ooiiperotioa  with  bi^r  associates  in 
guua*  bikI  Jiloyft,  whiln  thn  boy  ilwi'lls  iiioro  largely  on  bis  accomplish- 
umU  in  iDinaular  coiu]Mtitloii  with  liis  compniiioDii.  At  adajesceoca 
tba  bojr eoBitminiK«>i  evorything  pdrtniiiitig  tu  bis  own  or  hia  ludociates' 
tri«nipli*,  —  iutolUetiiiiI,*ociitt,  phytitfti,  but  principally  the  hist:  whilo 
the  ^ri  U  conoeriwd  Dioinly  with  the  nociHl,  Kjthetic,  and  iatelloctiiol 
defnaiul«  for  titOMM  in  b«r  rvlatioii»  with  peoplF. 

With  the  advent  of  Ihe  adohiiMnt  perioil,  imicb  of  the  tnik  oF  Inth 
boji  aiul  girls  ooncvruH  the  iimIdI  rolntmn  of  tha  taxes,  and  they  giva 
vUb  publicity  to  kII  evidv ikv  uf  alt:K-hmcnl  (wtwc^nn  a  boy  nnd  a  girl. 
As  laatuTity  i*  ■ppron^ln.'d,  pi>r«uniil  nohievomnnta  piny  a  decreeing 
role  in  tbe  inilivcliinr*  cipn>ailii>ii»;  hil  oorDinailiciationa  ralate  largely 
tolWeocnl  Iwaringuf  tbu  ruinliictot  AMociatcs, ani)  to  theirauocessG* 
•odallf,  politMnlly,  and  prufuMioiinlly,  Marki>il  inatiini'i'S  uuniing 
witlHB  hi*  attention  uf  foul  or  fair  play,  nct^onling  (o  his  vioir,  to- 
gather  with  hi*  aouiments  IhereiipiiD,  are  published  ou  evory  tavomble 


Tbe  tnajonty  of  persons  remain  in  this  staga  of  social  cvolntion,  bnt 
•otnc  cotitinac  deicloping  until  tbcir  com  muni  cat  iotu  relate  wholly  to 
tlwir  spceiol  ftelds  of  oetiTity.  Tbrse  latter  peruana  are,  howerer.  a* 
ngfT  to  give  to  the  world  any  new  fact  or  principle  tliey  may  discern 
■•  !•  tbe  child  in  the  nunery  to  publish  bii  discavrries.  These  spncinl- 
■tl  •(•  in  Bome  cnsoi  ill  at  ea»c  in  r  ilmwing-moin.  say;  tha  concern* 
of  tiMfr  obeion  fields  take  such  coni|>le[i>  poainMiQii  of  tlicni  [lint  tliey 
boMRi*  indifferent  to  gouip  n!i«<it  thn  common  intnrestt  of  daily  bf« 
>hich  o««iipy  tbe  attention  of  n  protiii*cni)n<  );roiip  iif  |urrnons. 

TimMity  la  iloubtlciH  thn  (i.iiihc  of  niott  appumnl  rctiof^iicn  in  ehllit- 
bood.  Tbll  rcticont  atcitiiilc  iniiy  tint  Iw  in»iiifi>*ti>d  lownril  »1l  pixipl*^ 
er  on  bU  eoeaaioiu.  It  h  probably  very  iiuUloiti  that  one  tindn  n  rpnlty 
Don-comiBUiHeatiTa  individual  in  rcipoul  to  all  iwriuus  and  niHtter* 
«bat«oever. 

Throagb  tkU  oamtn nil i ting  utivity  of  th«  indiviilnal,  inclfty  profits 

r  bis  eipsrifiiceii,  white  he  iiitnrn,  throngh  the  rviiction*  nf  the  people 

I  CDTiroanient.  I««nis  lo  adjiiat  himavlf  to  bis  aooial  siirroiindingv. 

I  ezpreawa  himtMlf  largfly  for  the  purpose  of  tcnrtiing  what 

r,  in  uj  giren  tituatioti,  will  itsult  moat  ailvatttageously  ia 
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reapact  tu  liis  velfare.  'Die  adult  expr«SH9  hiwsvlf  luiirD  for  tl)«  pit- 
poBo  at  mforaiii);  liis  owu  <ioiii.'U)>tiun«  mid  making  tlieiii  iinivvml  in 
«ffi»ct.  The  cliild  cun  more  raadilj  udjiist  binisulf  to  new  stiuiilarili. 
nhilc  the  adutt  cau^vn  iu  ]»rga  pnrl  tu  he  pluxliu.  Huwvver,  there  uv 
in  evcrj'CDtniiiiiijIl}'  *'  lll^arohu^s  iiftur  truth,"  wliii,  tliuii(>h  inHttiri>,  are 
"  open  tu  coiiviuliun,"  und  who  casiljr  adapt  tbuiuMiUea  to  tli«  belief* 
and  prnctiL'Fi  uf  uthurB. 

^oiuDliiDes  sucial  graupa  full  to  vnforee  upon  ■  membpr  prevnilintT 
itauiiurtla  of  cotiduot,  "  Gun^  "  ufteii  cucuurii;^  jn  ima  of  their  nuiu- 
bL-r  wliiit  19  cuiideuined  in  liome  aud  aubuul.  The  young  child  is  not 
mochedly  atudiuuH  of  the  altitudes  of  tbu  people  ubuiil  Liiu  toward  all 
bii  Bctiona:  but  he  tenda  tu  fulluw  his  own  iiioliiialiuns,  except  when 
the;  very  pluinly  lund  hiiu  into  trouble.  At  liuien  every  ohild  di'Iibcr* 
atcly  riiDs  counter  tu  the  eiprcaa  wishes  of  his  asnociutes,  in  order  tbnt 
bo  niiiy  hcctur  Ihum,  or  ^in  diatinctlun  by  being  nincked  lu  a  Don- 
oonforiuist.  Suniutinius  the  adolescent,  craving  distinction  and  not 
beiiiK  Able  to  nUBia  it  in  any  other  way,  piiiposc fully  draw*  upun  hiiii- 
aelf  ridicule:  though  this  is  decidedly  exceptionnl- 

Tbo  ebild,  and  the  ailalt  to  an  even  greater  citont,  nro  nlwaj** 
actinic  in  the  preiieuce  of  pononi,  real  or  iuinginary.  A*  inalurilj' 
ia  appmached,  distiiiot  penonBlilioii,  nrbitcm  of  eiindiiet  and  focal  in 
onnnciouuieM  in  cliihlhiKKl,  Iwcotiin  ciiiid«naii(l  iiit"  genprnl  or  public 
feeling  al  approval,  inditTrninc,  or  conilrmnHtion  of  conduct.  The 
recognition  of,  and  resiKUiw  lc>,  public  uniitiiiivut  lnoT«aMB  with  derol- 
opninnt.  Children  at  the  oiiliwt  act  in  neciird  with  Ibe  felt  deaire  Ok 
particular  Individmil*,  sncb  m  fxtlier,  niotber.  »r  te.ioher. 

With  «nlargiiig  HuriHl  opprieiioe  the  cbihl  gitin>i  a  mortt  or  leu  clear 
idea  of  the  Htlitiide«  uf  people  in  genvml  toward  nocial  ijucalioli*  of 
interett  (o  biin.  Tliroiigb  the  similar  reaction  of  different  pervona  aa 
arbiters  of  uonduct,  individualu  merge  into  a  feeling  of  tfae  >eulimentof 
the  eonimiiDitj  or  the  timus.  lliiusualiy  impressive  person alitica  may, 
however,  tvtain  an  independent  place  in  the  social  coniciomueai  of 
the  individual,  and  play  a  man  pcvmincot  part  tlum  public  opinion 
in  bii  reacUoiu. 
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CHAPTER  lU 

DUIT 

It  b  a  matter  of  common  obseiration  that  the  infant  revoals 
no  ftwarcneM  of  aii  alter,  whose  iiitereRts  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  hia  behavior.  Attitudes  and  ^^,„,, 
aotivitieswhich  will  Kccure  him  food  and  relief  from  aiu*Hna- 
distress  tamy  be  freely  performed ;  and  f»rit  num-  obu<iu«g 
ber  of  weekft,  eight  or  ten  at  the  least,  he  takes  "  '"^°' 
into  aocoant  no  other  conitidtirHtiona  in  controlling  his  su>- 
tiona.'    When  he  ia  inclined  to  squall,  either  in  protest  or 
in  supplication,  he  does  so  u-ithout  self-res ti-aint ;  one  can 
discdrer  no  evidence  that  he  has  any  i-eulizatiun  of  the  necea- 
■ity  or  the  desirability  of  checking  himself  be«au.<4c  of  tbo 
feeltH]^  or  wittfae«  of  others.*   From  hia  standpoint  there 
i»  Dothing,  cilltur  pi;rsonnl  or  material,  in  his  environment 
,^ie  well-  or  ill-being  of  which  ahould  be  duly  considensd  in 
detepnining  his  beharior.'  Of  coarse,  most  of  the  actn  he 

I  "for  «)»•  tin*  ifur  birtli  the  dilld  U  litrla  mora  limn  nn  inntrnntion 
of  appdit*,  whWA  kniiwi  nq  mtniDt.  and  oulf  jiiilij*  to  tils  nncloimiiiing 
l«M  sf  iBtietj."  (Snll<r.  op  rii.  p.  Uil.) 

FMvtvritnlolIiaiuno  rlfoft  (Dp.  fit,  p,  £00) :  "  IfllieD  wa  wUb  to  under- 
•UUkl  Uia  Diaaninir  •■(  >!■•>  uctloni  of  Ullla  ohildnn.  and  tu  dlniet  tliair  wills 
in  m  oaitiil  aiul  pr<>|;nHiTa  nianaar,  v«  muil  buar  in  niind  tJial  all  tbsii 
|*B4*siM«t  «baM*«T  tb«<r  ma;  h<>.  Iwipn  and  vnd  with  vi-orinn." 

*  A.  J.  H.  ■mb  Uia  fDllnwinfc  nlu'irvalinn,  wliivh  bo  thinLi  illuatratu  ft 
Wall-alck  ■■imaal  tsndcDi'y  in  childbood  :  — 

"  U;  llula  lan  11  nrr  lund  of  pIclDm  bookie  and  «djot*  havinit  in*  akmr 
ifcMP  bt  bini.  OflBn  I  bar*  n'l  tiinu  to  allouU  (o  liim.  and  I  Ity  liit  nil  manner 
of  Maaai  U>  ihow  bim  that  I  oanunt  pnaiiililir  niirripl}  wiili  hin  wtihM  :  hnt 
ha  afco**  na  nK*<^  (or  anf  Ihinc  nr  aD<ibad7  sxcrpc  lu  haTs  olhan  allouit  to 
Ua  ptaaa^na.  Kn  will  try  to  pnll  ma  ont  of  my  cbair  dovu  iipun  thu  ru|f  bj 
mal«  lorra,  and  he  iniliia  that  bii  pluruuro  ba  allanitrd  lu.  and  at  oncn.  He 
«UB«I  tnlaniU  fWlaf.  but  laaina.  pulii.  orlaa.  yalla  ontil  he  |[*u  what  ha 
<k«r«.- 

*  If  iba  raaiUr  ha*  not  made  nbacrrMion*  niatine  to  iLia  matter  lia 
tfconld  U«««i  to  aa  infAnt'i  tofal  demonalraliona,  and  nole  i)ie  oiprvmluDa  ot 
Ua  twlBiw  and  lila  IradUy  attitudea,  and  it  will  be  weu  ibai  lis  bu  not  ilia 
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]«>i-fonns  Buggf?st  an  instinctive  npiirrtrmtion,  nt  any  rntp,  of 
pei-aonal  enviioiiiueiit  to  W  ilealt  vrith  in  Home  wny  and  for 
BOiiii-  vmi ;  but  the  principle  is  tliat  at  the  outset  this  entl  is 
concerned  solely  with  sclf-griititi cation,  without  iiuy  concern 
for  the  effect  of  his  aclions  npou  the  alltr,  except  as  the 
latter  cikn  aerve  him  in  his  Deed.  The  alter  s  interests  and 
needs  and  evaluationK  of  things  are  coinpltttcly  i^ored. 

As  we  follow  the  imlividual  in  bis  development,  we  can 
oKsei-ve,  by  the  twelfth  wook  |>otu)tbly,  the  beginning  of  what 
oiltiDatth*  "'"y  ^'^  retjiirded  att  a  cougctrms  n-a/izatioH  of  oer- 
UMtfpa-  tain  differences  between  people  and  mere  things, 
HmUAM  such  IIS  bis  bottle,  lii«  eriidli.',  and  the  like.'  Tbts 
'""'*'*'*■  rciiliKation  ia  indicated  by  the  peculiar  ph^asure 
which  is  manifested  in  perinonul  association,  as  portrayed 
eKjienially  in  his  sniilo  luid  in  his  diiirm-terialie  vocal  cx- 
preasiona.  But  here  at  the  dawning  of  the  senae  of  an  alter 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  child  lias  even  a  suspicion  that 
tilt:  fomiei-  experiiiiK^'H  <li!tconifortH  or  [ileiiHUrcH  re^eiiihling 
his  own.  fie  does  nothing;  whatever,  either  positively  or 
negatively,  ta  hoifjhten  llio  one  or  h;-S!»«n  the  other.  Tlic  a<i- 
vent  of  the  aitvr  into  his  con^eiou-ineHa  haa  not  ^■et  iniHlified 
his  condnct  in  the  least,  except  to  make  him  more  demon- 
9tmtiv«  in  tli«  t-ffort  to  gratify  his  own  want*.  Indeed,  thera 
ia  yet  no  alter  in  the  true  sense.  There  are  aimply  Hpccial 
BortJt  of  objects  tliat  affonl  a  pi^eiiliar  hind  of  pleasure. 
ThoMO  obji<<!ta  do  not  expi^icnce  {>a!n!t  and  plenMnre!(,  as  the 
self  does,  nor  hunger,  fear,  or  fatigue,  nor  auffer  fiiini  cold 
or  unconifortablo  clothing  and  the  like.  They  are  simply  to 
be  used  and  enjoy^,  not  to  lie  ininLitered  unto,  or  to  b« 
aaorificed  for,  or  to  be  made  either  glad  or  sad.  In  short, 
tboni  arc  no  other  selves  like  the  cgo-M-lf ;  the  latter  ia  tbe 
sole  thing  in  the  univeriie  that  has  n«!e<Ia,  for  tlie  gratifica- 
tion of  which  the  whole  world  exists.  Not  until  the  iudi- 

■liKhcnt  rKjpird  far  aojihinc  but  bU  own  ilucomfnrto,  •nil  tli«  mrana  al 
NtJBTinii  llivm. 

■  TliU  point  in  dliPiiiHd  in  Mmo detail  in  iho aulboia  Linguiak  Dtrttep- 
Mnt  urut  EJacafion,  ehkp.  L 
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ridual  begiiui  to  interpret  others  on  the  basis  of  his  own  ex* 
perien^e  will  li«  acquire  a  genuine  altfr  sense.  In  the  first 
stage  of  tli-vi;loptti«nt  tlittu^tt^riitsimitly  a  tliiiigof  aiJcculiur 
character,  not  a  peraon  an  tliia  term  should  be  uoderatood. 
Thus  ill-equipped  does  the  cliUd  come  into  a  world  of  social 
objects  mill  valm-H. 

But  passing  over,  for  the  moment,  several  months  of 
|]Maoa-talcing  in  social  api)rc<;iutiun.  wo  find  thst  liy  the  vnd 
of  the  fint  yvar  the  child  hol'UI!*  oa  I'Jiitaiti  occasions  to  r& 
atrain  bis  teasing  or  crying,  to  mention  a  typical  form  of 
aarly  inhibitioii.  These  occiisions  always  have  direct  social 
eoooectiona  of  aouic  sort.  Usually  the  mother,  govei-ness,  or 
tber  reacts  in  a  particular  manner  upon  the  child*a  ex- 
ioHM,  an<)  thiK  incites  inhibitory  effort.  So,  too,  at  this 
tbe  child  will  go  a  little  way  at  least  in  sharing  his 
eandj  aad  playtliings  with  the  niutnliors  of  the  family ;  * 
wliil<>  at  the  sixth  month  he  did  not  .ihow  the  slightest  dia> 
position  to  do  this.  Jumping  forward  to  his  second  birth- 
day, we  see  that,  even  whun  ho  is  alone,  lio  will  under  certain 

'  A  ernnvpnndvnt  t^tn  *  otiinbrr  of  illoilnitioniiot  hiH  rhild't  lint  ">l- 
mi^tjo  "  or  *'etlucAl  "  acDoDmi  o!  nhich  tbo  fol]ovia|;  Am  Ijpi^d:  ^ 

"U J  Ulllo  »a  U  allltle  more  than  tva  ycnn  old.  A  pIsyiuitD  {rnqiiepllr 
MMM  tu  to  pUjr  *ilh  him.  Wlinii  hU  matliar  ot  fiilhar  I*  in  Uia  rouiii  hikI 
•bwa  Mppfovml  of  hw  uiuplfiAliitruvt,  Um  in  willtiqr  to  iilinn>  hiM  |i1iiylhin(^  but 
M  ■••■  ■■  oo  oldar  psnon  U  in  ihe  roam,  ho  innii'lirii  lii<  lliiiici  awoy  acnin. 
WlNOi  aIwwIib  pniliea  his  fittle  p!nyiimtc  off  lh«  cbiiirm,  Hkj'iiig, '  baby  obair^ 
■r*  pap*  dulr.'  Wlienover  an;'  oldtr  |ienon  )i  about,  bn  alwa}i  looki  fur  an 
■IHMiiiPH  word  or  (niil*,  wlian  ba  condoiwDniLi  to  iliBra  any  of  hia  pool 

"  At  odiar  limn  I  haia  oliaerteil  him  In  bcwrnig  anddonl;  laTiah  in  hia 
(•aaraltj.  anil  allow  tha  UttJa  kIiI  to  haTo  neotlf  all  o[  hU  playtbinip.  and 
•apKakll;  bia  tBTartla  onaa.  Each  tiiua  1  Iimto  obaBrvBd  biiii  auddantj  u 
■hang*  Ua  nriad,  U>*«nie<i,  iu>dj[mb  biH  tliiiii:>>  Hwaj  ii|;iun.  IIvaMiiiuitu  bo 
Mldeal  b;  fitaaad  *tarti. 

■"Wbaa  my  litllo  bo;f  «>■  about  a  yenr  old.  I  vonld  thank  liim  for  any. 
ihiac  b*  voald  do  un  raj  rvquwc.  1  iiuclit  luk  hiiu  tor  •uiiia  of  hli  irrsti**i 
aftd  ftftvr  b*  bail  |ri*fn  nia  mi«  nnd  «uw  mo  iiniit«»  and  ond  u|T[imval.  lin  vaiijd 
ftr*  Hia  aiHilbcrand  piUM  (or  th«  dbobI  n'HPtinn,  Tbin  hr>  miifbCfinntinnota 
do  m(U  all  ol  hia  eanilj  or  giapM  wan  fcone.  Tbnn  he  nii|;fat  cr^  for  ihani 
afaia.  Tli«  abota  and  olhar  ohwrvatloni  Iuitd  convlDcod  niis  Ihnt  chlldnin 
aM  only  mpptniOlj  atbloal.  I.  «..  tbor  cumidtr  tliv  <i/lri-  only  bwumao  Iho 
I  (•  ||,i«itni  lllSB  lbs  Merifloa  Uiat  ii  nrotmuj  in  onUr  l«  do  *»." 
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(!OD<lition9  refrain  from  touching  objects,  saj,  tltat  he  ha.i 
been  instructed  (we  shall  presently  sno  what  is  impliml  in 
this  t«rm)  not  to  ilixturb  ;  whereas,  (luring  hiH  iirnt  jwir, 
Mui^h  iuati-uoUon  would  exert  no  intluence  upon  hU  comluot 
a  few  moments  itfter  tt  watt  given.  Ho  will  now  apparently 
inulci;  mi  effort  to  control  liin  iiiipuUe  to  interrupt  bin  mother 
when  she  is  talking :  he  will  strive  to  keep  his  food  from 
fulling  on  the  flour,  becauite  of  Imm  Imving  bfcn  urged  to  do 
so  by  some  person :  and  these  are  but  tyjilcal  examples  of 
many  simple  social  actions  which  may  lie  observed  at  this 
Btago  of  d(ivi'lo|mient.  Thesu  ar»  imnittonwl  in  tins  plac« 
tuerely  aa  illustratious  of  the  awakening  in  the  child  of  an 
awareness  tbut  be  should  control  his  conduct  with  reference 
to  tlio  connnands,  ur  neeiU,  or  wiithes  of  the  people  al>out 
bira.  We  cat^h  him  here  at  the  very  birth,  perhaps,  of  bis 
sense,  iu  its  crudest,  most  I'lemcntid  fonii,  of  ougbtnesB,  of 
duty,  an<l  it  may  bo  of  ethical  feeling. 

How,  then,  does  the  child  come  to  differentiate  in  his 
coiutcioustiess  personK  fnxu  things,  and  endow  the  former 
with  the  true  charaoters  of  personality  ?  Possibly 
at  ui*  aiur    what  might  be  called  reflex  imit-ition  plays  a  part, 
**"*  115  when  the  child  smiles  and  "eoos"  in  re-niMimte 

to  his  mother's  salutations ;  bnt  imitation  of  this  kind  does 
not  play  the  principal  rule.  The  n-uotions  of  the  alter  upon 
the  ebild's  oxprosaions  furniHh  biui  bis  most  important  daUl 
for  gaining  the  notion  that  the  alter  is  like  his  own  self.  It 
is,  of  course,  relatively  lato  in  the  child's  development  before 
he  n.'Mrhes  any  genenili/ation  regarding  the  altera  fci^ling*. 
In  the  early  stages  of  learning  the  child  simply  notes  how 
the  alter  reacts  upon  the  situations  iu  which  he  is  placed, 
njid  the  former  bt'gins  to  construct  liis  idea  of  the  latt«r  on 
the  Ivuies  of  these  reactions.  Thus  the  alter  is  a  thing  tliat 
acts  in  particular  ways  in  response  to  bis  own  expressions ; 
nnd  the  young  child  is  quite  indifTerent  to  all  the  aetivitiM 
of  the  alter  except  those  that  directly  affect  him  for  good 
or  ill.  The  alter  is  not  a  tlung  Umt  /ce/«  so  and  so,  as  he 
does  himself. 


■■  GENESrS  OF  TH£  ALTER  SENSE  J» 

[  Watch  the  infant  as  bo  dvvt^lops  both  positive  and 
M^Btivw  Hixiiul  atliUideft,  following  precmely  tli«  liiicx  oiarktsd 
out  by  tlie  reactions  of  the  ]>eop]e  about  him.  Here  is  a 
child  who«e  parents,  nurse,  brothers,  and  sistora  never  react 
positively  to  hia  disadvantagt-  uheu  hii  gi-aI>H  Hugar  lumps 
at  tlw  table,  say,  though  they  may  look  pained.  But  the 
infant  takes  novo^izanoe  (jf  iuokt.  Howuvlt,  when  these 
people  KSCC  in  a  dyiiamii!  way  to  his  diiiL-oiufort,  tlit-u  he 
tskes  DOtice.  Tliis  shows  him  what  ho  can  expect  from  these 
peoplv.  and  lat^r  he  may  asaign  a))propnatu  feelings  to 
thorn  OD  an  oocsasion  of  this  sort.  But  the  point  ii>,  that  he 
must  Srat  flxperi«noe  their  positivo  reactions  before  be  am 
get  started  in  anigiiing  to  theui  pt^rttoiial  <{ualiti«s.  A  study 
of  the  child  does  not  yield  eviilence  to  the  effect  that, 
through  imitation  alone,  ho  would  make  progress  in  differ- 
entiating pun>o»s  from  things.  Take,  for  inHtanoc,  his 
ifflitatioD  of  his  mother's  look  of  dtsappioval  in  eertain 
ntuatiotis.  One  may  see  children  who  tuimiu  the  mother  in 
this,  and  they  Iiavb  apjiarently  no  aiipn-ciatinu  of  what  it 
^oifiMi  because  it  has  not  acquired  meaning  through  having 
boen  directly  associated  with  more  dynamic  and  therefore 
moTo  effective  attitudes  on  Iter  part.  Tlic  individual  who 
kuciw.4  wlwt  the  tlirup proving  oountenanee  ii>idly  im)>ortH  \* 
the  one  who  has  hiuisclf  hud  painfid  experiences  when  he 
hu  8«cn  tlie  counti^nance  in  tlie  \iaal ;  or  he  may  have  seen 
his  fellows  who  have  been  the  cause  of  it  suffer  on  account 
of  it.  And  this  instaneu  is  typical  of  many  others  that 
iniglit  be  mentioned. 

Speahinff  t^ncrally,  then,  expression  in  the  alter  teeyta 
to  remind  the  ehild  of  wh.tt  the  fornier  hiM  i/oif  in  the  put, 
and  ao  it  ij  undenlood.  But  without  doubt  there  are  cer> 
tain  expressions,  as  cr^nng  and  lau<;hter,  that  are  understood 
M  a  matter  of  instinctive  appwi-iatiou  by  the  chiM.  Many 
obwrv^ra  have  noticed  that  children  will  respoud  sympatlict- 
ically  to  laughter,  and  be  overcome  when  they  see  another 
cr^'ing,  even  tliough  they  have  not  progrcwtd  very  Ear  in 
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their  imitative  activities.  It  is  prolmble  that  this  ai<]a  the 
child  in  gtiiniiig  a  "  omisoimisness  of  ktni),"  t.1ioii);li  it  does 
nut  serve  in  tlie  begiuning  to  differentiate  ver^  clcaily  jiep. 
80QS  from  Kiiitnals,  ns  tlio  pet  dog  or  kitten.  Indeed,  it 
cTcms  evident  tliat  fur  iiinny  mouths  the  chitd'it  jii^t«  lire 
re^^rded  as  of  his  kind.  I  le  comliictB  hiniself  toward  them 
much  as  ho  iJoes  toward  the  peo])ie  iilxiitt  him.  He  talks  to 
them,  laughs  at,  and.  as  he  Hoems  to  think,  with  then) ;  ho 
plays  with  them,  iind  sobs  if  they  are  hurt  and  cry  out  vith 
potin.  As  he  develops  lie  gradually  grows  away  from  the 
aniiual.4,  in  the  sense  that,  as  his  range  of  aetion  antt  ex- 
presstou  widens,  hi;  notices  that  his  ]wU  cnnnot  respond  to 
him  in  kind.  At  the  same  time  be  finds  himself  re.s|>onding 
ever  more  completely  to  the  peoi>lo  al>out  htm ;  and  in  oon- 
sequence  they  are  wOcctiHl,  out  of  all  the  objects  environing 
him,  lu  of  Ilia  kind.  They  are  the  only  objects  tliat  am 
rmprocate  his  increa«in«;  complexity  of  expression,  not  onljr 
through  liinguiig(!,  but  also  throiigli  facial  exprcHMon,  Ungh- 
ter,  and  the  like.  An<l,  parallel  with  this  development,  there 
goes  on  a  constantly  incre.ising  complexity  in  both  the  yxm- 
tive  and  the  negative  reaction  of  ])crsons  njion  the  individ- 
njil's  Bctioiiit,  «o  that  by  the  fifth  year,  say,  jwojile  must  bo 
considered  in  hia  activities  more  than  any  or  all  tlie  other 
objects  in  Ins  cnvinniment  iH>ml>incd.  At  every  turn  he  finds 
a  person  forbidding,  or  encouraging  and  rewarding;  uid 
all  this  experience  serves  to  differentiate  people  completely 
from  objects. 

The  point  will  hear  repetition,  that  the  experienccJt  which 
at  the  outset  enable  the  child  to  differentiate  the  alter 
from  things  in  gtncnil,  antl  endow  him  with  the 
wpHtnoM  qnitltlieaof  selfhood. are  those  in  which  tlie  former 
a,*  aiw  U  by  the  hitter  rewarded  in  some  manner  for  actions 
""^  that  pluiiNc  him,  or  piininhetl  for  actions  that  div 

please  him.  When  the  child  shares  hia  goo<ls  with  his  fellows 
he  is  repaid  richly  in  his  mother'H  approval,  n)iiniri.>*t'-d  in 
Vkrioiu  eonurvto  ways,  alike  id  deed  and  iu  word ;  and  he 
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iUo  tw»irM  gifts  u>i<l  pUja.ting expressions  fi-oni  Uiosc  with 
■bmn  be  has  sltared.  People  uniformly  exert  tlieniaelvcs  to 
Baku  tbi*  chilli  fLM.-l  hn]i)iy  vtUtin  hti  »howa  "  thoughtful " 
k'tulvDcifii,  even  though  any  speoiSc  aet  may  be,  ax  it  usu- 
ally IB,  of  no  consequence  to  tliose  afleuted  by  it.  For  tlie 
diiU)  from  fix  niontlis  on  then-  »ru  always  wonU  of  com- 
nemlatioa  and  often  marked  demonstrations  when  he  is 
gMierous,  and  return  ^ftH  or  kindly  expressions,  with  ao- 
MlD|>Hnyiii^i-tt3iM>ns  th«rffui'.  iuiprcH-siiigupi-iuoiple. — "You 
were  bo  good  to  ine."  et«.,  or  "  Whenever  my  Uttle  boy  t» 
kind  And  tboiij^htful,"  nnd  so  on  at  any  k-nfrth.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  boMs  fully.  In  its  negativt;  upplie^tion,  for  the 
eluU's  **  egoistic  "  acttoo.  Xormally,  the  social  environment 
CXptCMCS  it«  diniipprovkl  in  ways  the  eliild  can  appreciate. 
when  be  is  "  thoughtless "  or  "  selfish."  To  illustrate  this 
last  point:  when  he  is  "mean,"  the  persons  nffcctcd  make 
him  KufTcr  for  it ;  hitt  bn>thor8  and  HiMtA.-rs  tdl  liim  they  will 
not  sbar«  with  him :  father,  mother,  and  teacher  make  him 
feel  onhappy  through  *'  scoldinj;  "  him,  or  shaming,  or  avoid* 
mg  bim  :  or  in  some  way  they  cause  him  to  feel  that  un- 
happy results  have  followed  his  action.  Again,  when  he 
cries  bis  mother  may  refuse  him  hi>!  food,  or  she  msy  show 
disapproval  in  hvr  face  or  voice  or  uinum^r,  or,  in  Uic  lust 
rirMtrt,  .she  may  whip  him.  In  some  way  she  makes  him 
realize  that  crying;  is  not  accepUihlo ;  and  this,  as  a  typical 
cxp4>ricnc«,  give*  him  data  for  determining  the  propriety  of 
such  action. 
^B  While  the  individual  is  taking  his  first  lessons  in  social 
wndiict.  the  jiarent*  and  t4.'a<thor8  freely  point  him  to  pople 
who  are  ••  altruiitic,"  and  tlii-y  pi-aise  Uiese,  and  try  in  every 
way  to  make  their  lot  seem  a  most  dcsirablv  one.  Thus 
in  time  it  is  normally  made  ohvionx  to  the  novice  in  social 
behavior — and  without  doubt  hi^  natural  endowment  aids 
him  to  some  extent  in  attaining  this  realization  —  that  hv 
out  aa  a  rule  gi^t  more  pK--HMUr«^  from  what  tui-ns  out  to  be 
rthoogb  be  does  not  yet  know  the  difiereuce^  a  generous 
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rather  UmD  a  aeltisli  set.  While  he  is  learning  this  l«ssoii, 
one  can  observe  the  struggle  Ukiug  place  between  an  origi- 
nal, self-gratifviiig  temieiicyanda  not-yet-veiy-olearlj-feltor 
<le(iiiitely-«st;iblislie(l  social  one.  At  this  moment  ono  sort 
of  airtioii,  the  pitrcly  Hellish,  may  gain  the  right  uf  way ;  and 
at  the  next  another  sort,  the  ^uerous,  may  become  supreme. 
The  principlu  is  that,  taken  us  a  wholv,  tlio  chihl'ii  i-xperi- 
vneoH  with  tho  people  about  Iiiui  tend  to  make  what  ia 
denoted  by  the  tiTDi  *'  altruistic  action  "  seem  to  him  best 
suitLol  to  promote  Ins  interests:  ulthongh,  it  must  be  ro- 
peated,  from  lii.i  staiidjMiiot  there  is  not  yet  either  egoistia 
or  altruistic  conduct  as  wc  understand  the  terms.  There  are 
Kiniply  actioiiii,  mouic  of  which  hti  is  beginning  diudy  to  ili»- 
cern  turn  ont  well,  and  are  jierformed  by  peojile  generaUy, 
while  others  turn  ont  poorly, and  ureas  gencnUly  Rroided.' 
For  a  number  of  months  the  cliiltl'a  ex]M!rience  with  |)c*oplfl 
consiata  mainly  in  discovering  tliat  they  will  reward  him  for 
DaTciop'  certain  of  hi.t  actions  luit]  punish  hiiu  (in  some 
MHo^int  oiAiiner)  for  others.  But  aa  he  developa,  it  ha[K 
oMbtooB-  pgQg  that  hu  ajid  bis  mother,  father,  and  otberB 
iba  Hint  come  to  react  upon  the  s.-une  ty])ietu  situations, 
and  in  the  same  general  manner,  with  subntautially  the 
sanu!  outcome  in  all  caaes.  For  example,  the  pet  dog  pra- 

I  Kirkp&lrlck  (lyi.  tit.  p.  ISI)  (nniiuiirii«  iha  innltnr  in  ihli  w*;  '■  "  'His 
incliriiliiAl  itt  Bfliotf  Itfami  that  citrtajti  nrticm*  iiri.  unflfuiriiHlnt  btio&i>«>  th«j 
mult  in  Dtiiar  patvn»  ticrlarmini;  rn^tn  tlmt  *n  iinplpawint  to  him.  Out  of 
■uch  orpAHoncci  i^row  iho  \nwe  icoTi.-niinE  tiwioly,  Tiitf  child  QDd>  ibul  torao 
luAtinotlvo  BfU  nn  moiv  pleiwuniUlQ  iliun  ollu.n,  of  thnt  one  kind  of  ftot 
iBt*r(*raa  with  anotliiT,  and  ihun  loarn*  lu  rogulat^  liia  ouiiduoL  11*  ii  aUo 
impraVMcl  imu  dinvciy  wUli  tU<-tr  uuJ<«(im(>i]ilj'  by  tliN  httititdf<  of  olhvr 
tH'o|>lB.  Thg  cliilil  ii  at  first  tK'ithur  tnnnil  ui>r  iinninnl,  liiit  Riimoml.  Uo  la 
aotliig  iflcordiit^  to  hii  natunil  in^iin^l*  vhrn  bitio);  nnd  ilrikinE  liu  niat.h»r, 
•>  much  M  vhun  ha  li  hn|t^nE  and  kiiaint;  licr,  aud  no  niun.  In  lioUii«a«a 
ha  meU  ublaiiinliurlauiil  {<«liu|;s  pmTn|it.  anil  tu  hini  una  suit  in  jiint  aa  cnoil 
••  tb*  nlbfT,  ICiptrriuni'ii,  hovcr«rf  >u»n  (aaf'ii'u  hiiTi  flukt  uii«  kind  of  act 
brinp  plfaaant  roult*  in  lb*  way  u(  ajiiimluition  and  farar.  whilo  the  otlicr 
Mug*  him  diMpptobtUioa  and  |wrhap«  pntiiahniBnt  Ha  thiia  Ifami  that 
MKM  MM  ttl«  battM  lluu)  Oth«t«.  '  Beltar,'  howeysr,  mmiiw  to  Uliu  niutnly 
mar*  pUamrable  to  imulta  t«  hlnaeU,  Dot  nonllf  batter,  for  of  that  li«  bM 
DO  aaa«apci«li." 
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amte  many  Kituntionit  u)>on  whit^Ii  tlic  vliild  roucts,  fiometimes 
fn|>[)Ily,  at  otbi^r  tnii^s  uiiliappily ;  HOtiietiiiiC!i  njtprovinglyi 
uwl  at  other  times  ciiBapjirovingly;  and  the  father,  mother, 
■  kad  othcra  UMUiiUy  rcairt  in  n  »iniiliir  manner  la  any  given 
tontancv.  They  laugh  when  the  child  doeH.  they  ajipeitr  to 
oiy  when  be  docs,  they  ehow  anj^r  with  the  child  at  the 
do{;'s  IxihnTiar,  And  »)  on  ad  libitum.  Thi:t  process  ta  noi^ 
maUy  going  on  all  the  time  in  the  development  of  the  i-hild, 
from  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  forward.  In  this  the  parent 

tgOQcniUy  ioinulat««  the  attitudes  and  expresHiun-'*  of  the  child, 
and  the  Utter  inevitably  comes  to  expeet  that  the  nllrr  will 
Bsnally  react  as  he  doe^.  Ono  will  be  impressed  with  ihia 
if  iui  will  fallow  the  ordinary  child  durmg  his  tliini  year, 
iay,  and  note  how  he  must  unlearn  much  that  he  learned 
in  hi<i  drflt  yuir  ri-gnnling  the  parents'  attitudes  toward  his 
pets,  his  hrotiiers  and  aiaters,  and  so  on.  Of  cimriie,  if  the 
parent  never  simulntcs  an  attitude  "In  eymputhy"  with  the 
child,  tiK  l;itt4-r  will  not  xiitTer  dinillusionnicnt  lu.Ufr ;  hut  at 
th«  !uun«  time  he  will  not  so  i-ea<Ii]y  come  to  feel  that  the 
parent  is  of  his  kind.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  child 
normally  groww  more  rapidly  with  his  mother  than  with  hia 
Bfatlier  in  acquiring  the  eonsciousness  of  kind;  the  former 
U  more  *'  sympathetic  "  than  the  latter,  and  the  child  learns 
rea4lily  to  Oxjk-i'I  from  htr  roiiotions  liku  his  own.  ]£  Uie 
child  were  placed  only  with  persons  who  never  reacted  aa 
be  did  in  any  situation,  he  would  continue  for  a  much  lonf^r 
Iktiik)  Ittan  he  u.^u;illy  di^es  in  regaiiling  persons  an  things 
without  traits  like  himself.  It  is  community  of  action  that 
leads  him  to  feel  siniilnrity  in  characteristics ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  enables  him  to  view  the  uHfr  as  he  views  tlie 
aelf.  and  assign  to  him  the  feelings  and  attitudes  which  he 
himself  experiences. 

Wtf  haro  been  using  the  expressions  "like  himsdf," 
**  like  his  own,"  and  so  on  ;  but  the  child  does  not,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  liave  any  content  for  "  own  "  in  a  true 
•ensv.   It  MOutK  rather  superfluous  to  SHjr  that  "  svlf  "  as  it 
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a|ipear3  to  the  reflective  person  does  not  exist  (or  the  cbiltl. 
The  ktter  acts  as  a  self  long  before  he  lias  an  idea  o(  seH. 
iltM  leiiniiiig  (whidi  is  a  cuiittcioiu  jir(H-cH.t)  iti  thi;  varlr 
months  iloe»  not  relate  to  self,  as  souie  philosophers  have 
urged,  but  it  coiicMirus  tho  alter  soldy.  The  vhilJ  vvidently 
rcganU  his  own  altilutli-N  and  atates  as  objective  iu  the  «ainc 
eeuse  that  he  regards  tho  attitudes  of  othera  as  objectire. 
Not  until  lie  I'litoi'H  the  rwfltctivf  efwch  does  he  form  a  notion 
of  Relf  as  differentiated  from  all  eliie.'  For  exauijile,  K.  at 
tbeaj^of  one.  S.  at  four,  and  V.  at  seven,  show  no  evideaoe 
of  jHiHsi'H.Mng  any  idea  of  a  self , of  a  >irlf-coti»c.tous  wlf ,  though 
the  last  two  at  any  rate  can  and  do  use  the  term  "  self," 
and  they  show  in  tlieir  Actions  that  they  have  a  knowledge 
of  thu  relations  of  £he  self  U>  the  utter  m  many  of  the  Kitiia- 
tions  of  life.  Without  question,  much  of  what  an  onlooker 
might  think  dcnottKl  an  explicit  knowledge  of  self  in  the 
eliild'a  at-tion,  might  be  wholly  inaiinctivo;  cons<.-)oiL'«i)ess 
at  the  moment  might  reftlly  be  objective  in  content,  as  op- 
powd  to  what  Ik  implied  in  the  jMijxdar  nignifieution  of  the 
term  "  subjective."  Self  for  the  child  is  a  body  of  predoini- 
niintly  instinctive  attitudes  and  tendencies :  it  is  not  at  all 
a  umtt«T  of  fomil  awan-ne!W, 

At  this  point  we  must  inquire  how  it  is  Uiat  the  iiuli- 

*  Tho  follawini!  nbtPrrBti'inn  may  Ixi  cited  n(  thi«  piiint.  Mr.  B.  mja; 
'*  LakI  iprinK  Ai  I)"}  olontiif  cXfrtrLBi-*  tn^^n  lit  ihp  jinpiln  of  iho  moitcl  BetiiMil, 
I  Iwd  Biiu|iporiunkiT  ul  alnopvlng  Iho  behavior  of  cliildrvo.  from  the  kladitr- 
IfiLrlvii  1i-»  fill*  t-itcKili  i^mdtf.  (M-fiini  p  (fT^iup  cif  |Mu|>Lti^  Tlix  obUdtvii  rjf  Ili« 
lover  i^rwIr'K  up  litl  nhniit  thi«6ftti  invannhty  filintfod  luii  lliu  ittijflilipnl  traco 
of  roibATiiuitDi-iit.  'lliif  VH  ^y  nn  inp«n<  nn  inin  nt  rli*  tiilh,  i>>r<'iit)i.  and 
D^fflitli  irnulo  piipili,  or  tboAe  old  onoiij^h  onlinArilj  to  bv  in  lho»D  j^rmdcL 
1  noIi<-i>d  Uiat  Hi*  cliUiltcn  who  u^t  a  t'lirLiunu  oiitsrtainmiiit  loci  fnt  In 
luy  linciif*  town  lKi|iftT*d  in  a  niiTiiUr  inAitiivr- 

11.  J'  W-  inrv«  till'  totliniony  :  "  Mj  iiuithi^r  nuil  to  limi*  nin  u  A  oliifd 
Mf  bufotv  vidtcin  m;  pritfun  tbnl  (be  had  lairifht  iix-.  In  almw  how  inuir  I 
Iiluw.  I  dallclileil  ill  lliii  M  linL  and  Kid  ni;  tinvi  irry  londly  and  bnldljr ; 
bat  •(tff?  tliK  auvvutti  nr  alghth  jtmt  t  voald  ahrink  and  crin)^.  and 
BUtlHtr  vould  ban  le  urfa  nis  vsrjr  firmlji  btfon  1  woulil  cunaaut.  1  (rv- 
qvMtlj  futicol  mf  **ll-l»aru<>d  Iiiim,  which  I  poiild  iviiuBt  KlihlT  at  alhnr 
riiriM.  vbon  alonn  or  in  ths  pnwnrv  nf  nflb»dit  onlaiila  tbe  tamilj.  This 
clupifB  ■Minai  ui  cumi  vvci  lu*  raibut  (oddaiili." 
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18  the  mvaning  of  thu  nttitudos  of  the  alter.  The 
It  tliiu  far  had  prix-eetkil  fixiiti  the  (mmici^JV  mttrpnu- 
tkm  that  the  chilli's  ethical  developiuent  depende  ^,^,^  J^* 
mainly  upon  tlio  chaructvr  of  tlie  rvuctionit  uf  the  pnuUn* 
aJtcr  upoti  hia  expresaiona.  What  arouses  hostile  leactioos 
in  the  aJter  must  as  u  lulu  be  nbundoned,  while  what  ploiuu'x 
him  ittiiy  )w  frvtOy  performed.  But  how  can  the  iiidividiuil 
ttU  when  the  alter  is  pleased,  or  otherwise  ?  Baldwin  lias 
iodivatod  ono  niisn-er  to  this  question.  Thu  <;hild,  hv  nnys, 
«u)y  "  vyxUt "  his  feelings,  and  asm-ihes  tbeni  to  the  alter; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  interpi-cts  what  he  finds  in  the  alter 
in  terms  of  hi»  own  experience  iiiidtir  similar  t-i re ii instances, 
When  he  aee:3  the  mother  laughing  he  concludes,  in  his 
nuVe  manner  of  course,  that  she  feels  as  he  does  wht;n  he 
lufhft.  So  he  U  (roiistnntly  acting  on  the  a.4!iuni]ktioit  that 
Hko  can  determine  the  ultiTS  feelings  from  his  expressions, 
on  the  basts  of  the  relation  between  any  particular  feeling 
of  Ui  own  and  iti«  charautcri-^ltc  cxpr<.'.-4si(>ii.  Hut  thi.-i  answer 
can  be  at  best  oidy  paitially  true.  For  one  thing,  it  should 
be  r«cogntxed  that  then;  is  an  instinctive  factor  operating 
IB  Uw  child's  "  reading  "  tlie  expretuions  of  Hw  alter.  The 
infant  can  "  read  "  the  mother's  face  and  voice  before  he 
bat  «ntercd  the  "  t-jective  "  period.  He  reacts  appropriately 
to  the  expressions  of  good-nill  and  of  anj^r  before  hu  hiui 
himMlf  exprcsaod  these  states.  So.  too,  he  seems  instinct- 
irely  to  feel  more  or  letttt  completely  the  meaning  of  sob- 
bing, as  indeed  tlie  pet  dog  dues,  for  it  will  show  evidence 
^b{  dtstnwa.  or  at  least  of  disturbance,  when  it  is  in  the  pre- 
^Bpooe  of  one  weeping.  It  \*  proliuhlc  that  the  individual 
^fmnes  amoof;  us  e([ui]>ped  to  respond  with  some  measure  of 
ippropriatenvss  to  the  fund.tmenLal  types  of  emotional  ex- 
pircssioD,  even  Ix^fore  he  fec-I.i  tlie  eniotionn  hiniKclf ;  mid 
oft*n  this  inliented  responsiveness  extends  to  rather  oimi- 
plicatcd  and  subtle  expressions.  X.  at  the  ngc  of  one  and 
one  half  j'cara evi<tontly  focLt  the  tnciuiing,  !n  »  gtrnonil  wa^ 
oalj  of  course,  of  even  alight  moditicatioiis  in  ths  featural 
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expres§ioD  of  her  mother.  S.  at  seven  is  much  keener  in 
noting  changes  in  expression  ;  he  is  ecrtain  to  lU'tecl  in  thoss 
ueur  to  him  any  liiaplay  of  soiubrenesa  or  gloom  or  disap- 
proval. It  is  not  probable  that  in  this  I'esponsiveiifsti  he  is 
interpreting  in  the  light  of  hi.i  own  experience  tiulely,  for  h« 
haa  not  had  experienee  of  just  tho  sort  he  reacts  to  in  the 
a//«r.  In  a  sense  tlie  inoro  fiintUmcntal  types  of  exprvssion 
have  nieaniny,  ami  prodnee  i-eaponses  in  the  ehild,  <m  tlio 
same  principle  as  the  burning  camllo  does ;  &  d<.'linit«  ten- 
dency to  apprainenmnt  and  reaction  in  lioth  cases  Is  provided 
for  at  birth,  and  it  functions  when  the  appropriate  occasion 
is  presented. 

It  is  not  a]>p(ircnt  why  the  eliild  should  not  lenrn  tha 
meaning  of  expieaaiou  as  he  does  anything  else,  by  relating 
it  to  its  aceonipiiniinents  as  weU  03  to  its  antecedents  and 
oonHCfpicntN.  When  he  sees  a  smiliug  face,  say,  and  bis 
mother  at  the  same  moment  gives  him  pleasure  in  one  way 
or  anothfr,  he  easily  comes  to  exi>wt  plwisnre  whun  he  de- 
tects this  expr^iHsioti ;  and  in  all  his  reactions,  and  in  his 
imageTy,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  he  associates  smiling  faces 
vith  certain  consequents  that  we  designate  as  generous, 
kindly  treatment.  In  <Iuc  couri^o  he  will  atrquire  the  terms 
that  denote  the  meaning  of  this  particular  attitude, — Uiudly, 
good>aatured.  happy,  friendly,  and  the  like,  —  but  they  all 
go  back  to  his  early  ex]>erienc(>  in  associating  a  certain  ex- 
preauon  with  a  charaeteristio  outcome  in  terms  of  his  own 
pleosun.'  and  pain.  It  is  really  not  necessary,  in  onler  that 
the  child  should  reaet  appropriately  to  the  altfr,  tliat  ho 
should  be  able  to  image  the  feelings  that  lie  back  of  the 
alter  a  expressions;  and  while  the  terms  unftd  by  the  adult 
in  denoting  expression  do  refer  apparently  to  emotional 
states,  still  for  the  child  they  indicate  solely  positive  atti- 
tudes in  tho  alter. 

When  V.  hears  ue  iqteak  of  a  eertain  woman  as  a 
•*-aoiir"  person,  he  interprets  the  word  in  terms  of  the  way 
dw  treats  him,  and  also,  though  not  so  prominently,  in 
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teniB  of  the  expreBsion  on  her  tace.  He  does  not  now,  aa  a 
matter  of  fuel,  oooovive  of  ccrttiin  oiiiotional  stutcH  us  the 
buuuf  IiUuwn  ft«ling  aud  bxpi-eiidiou.  He  inteqirel.t  all 
tke  temu  he  bears  dexi-riptivu  of  (iispositiou  or  chui-actcr, 
or,  in  gmpntl,  of  emotion,  in  ti*niis  of  bin  vxpi-ricncc  wiUi 
the  [wrsoDH  involved,  junt  as  lit^  would  iiitiH-pret  tiie  term 
■  ••ugly,"  Miy,  if  it  wore  used  to  desciilie  a  do^  which  had 
l>itti-n  him.  We  I'Oti  cjinily  Ih'Iii'vc  that  bu  indtvidiml 
ei|ui)ipeil  with  the  child's  iotelleotual  outfit,  but  lucking'  ex- 
pTMsioa  ultugvthiT,  ooitld  still  learn  in  tli«  niiinuer  indicated 
the  pDcantng  of  the  giojiwrr  fonn:^  at  Iwwt  of  expression  io 
the  aittrr,  as  well  a^  in  animals.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
thai,  givuo  acreatnre  which  fvclt  and  pxprcssi-s  and  '*ejoc-ts" 
bu  exjaorieiice  iDtothtug.i  like  hiiustdf,  lit;  will  all  the  nioro 
readily  discovt-r  the  meaning  of  expressions  similar  to  bb 
own  in  the  crvatun-^  with  whiob  he  has  cx]>i'rii-nce. 

Unfiiu-'iitioiiably,  then,  ha  the  ehild  develops,  lie  tends  to 
iuterfiret  thu  meaning  of  attitudtis  in  others  on  the  haHtH  of 
umilnr  attitudes  in  himsi'lf,  anil  to  the  iiUrr  he  nomiulty 
auribc*,  ever  more  lai'gely  with  development,  the  feelings 
which  he  himself  cxperii-oees.  As  a  ruHidt  of  tJiis  t4;ndency, 
by  the  time  ho  reaches  maturity  he  becoinea  iu  a  manner 
the  mcutnre  of  all  things.  This  does  not  seem  to  involve 
any  peculiar  psychological  pmcci's,  nor  does  it  introduou 
any  new  psychcilogi<tal  priiitijili-.  When  tlie  cliihl  l^ecnmes 
a*.-quaiated  with  the  traits  of  his  own  dog.  he  tends  to  ascribe 
its  characteristics  to  ever}'  dug  at  all  re.-K)ml>liiig  liis  own ; 
sad  this  law  is  universid  in  itJi  application,  ^'ow,  is  it  not 
.  rMSonable  to  ray  that  as  the  child  onttures  his  consciousness, 
1*0  far  as  it  is  pcntonal,  In^iomes  filled  ever  more  largely 
wttb  bis  own  exiieri<-nee  and  attitudes,  which  he  has  learned 
as  he  learns  everything  else ;  and  that  he  then  ascribes  to 
objects  like  himself  thu  ipinlitieN  itnd  feelings  whicli  lie  linds 
in  this  objixt  he  knows  most  about?  In  this  law-abiding 
way  1h>  must  coine  gradually  to  giv«  the  aiter  some  suvh 
an  ouUit  of  feelings,  needs,  and  desires  a>  he  finds  in  lLim> 
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self;  it  is  ineviUbli!  that  his  Hhoiild  <lo  this.  Yi^t  it  should 
be  recognizL-il  tliiit  tlitt  iiitliviiluid  uisually.if  iiot  always,  favor* 
hiniHcIf  ill  lii.t  attitudes  toward  the  alter;  thut  is,  the  needs 
of  tlie  rtftirr  are  not  usually  seen  to  he  i|iiiU:  n*  [)n.'Hi«ing  OH 
his  own  in  siniiliii'  nituations,  —  his  pains  are  not  as  severe, 
bin  bnivi:ry  is  not  as  iiiarketl,  his  scltisbness  is  gr elite r,  xnd 
»o  on  ad  libiCum.  It  is  a  rare  <diild  whu  can  evaluate  tiw 
experience  of  a  yuini-ade,  especially  when  the  two  are  brought 
into  competitive  relations,  exactly  as  he  evaluates  his  owu 
exuerience  under  Kpproxitna Icily  tdeutiual  conditions.  Such 
a  thing  ii*  never  seen  iu  iiifaney,  wheo  the  after  is  a  thing  to 
bo  adjusted  to  and  used  for  the  advaiit;ige  of  self;  tlie  in- 
teresta  of  tin;  cyo  give  a  siKioiid  importaoce  to  the  GxperieuM>it 
of  self  as  compared  with  the  alter. 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  plaee  in  which  to  take  a 
glance  at  »<>me  popular  noliuufl  ri'gardiug  the  relations  at 
rovuiAT  die  i^elf  and  the  alter  in  die  typical  situations  of 
■pM™/ih»  social  intercourse.  In  current  iJ*ychologiciil  tlicory 
2'*"^°'  tlie  two  art',  or  tend  to  lieeouie,  inseparably  rmo- 
tktuiiii  eiated  iu  all  thought  and  action.  However,  tliia  ts 
more  evidently  true  of  the  miiture  individual  than  of  the 
child,  as  our  previous  discussion  lias  indiciitinl.  It  i:«  pr<>l>- 
abk>  that  when  the  child  is  pounding  his  nni'sei^fioor  with 
a  hammer  he  i*  in  only  a  very  remote  sort  of  way  conscious 
of  an  tilltr ;  poasildy  bis  conseiousness  at  the  time  may  con- 
tuin  only  th'mgn.  It  is  true  that  iu  time  even  this  act  will 
be  likely  to  ai-rjuire  some  ]H*r»unal  connections,  which  will 
govern  the  individual  in  its  performance ;  but  juHt  now  one 
woidd  need  to  df])end  on  faitli  in  order  to  say  tliat  the  alter 
entered  into  the  pnm-M.t  at  all.  If  tbero  are  peoj^le  looking 
on,  the  child  may  endeavor  to  attract  their  altention,  but 
ercD  80,  bis  chief  interest  may  have  no  personal  referance. 
Surely  we  ojin  take  him  citrly  enough,  when  ho  is  just  be- 
ginning to  grab  at  the  briglit  obji-<-t»  in  bin  cratlle,  or  when 
be  is  ninking  every  effort  to  get  foo<l,  and  we  can  then  see  tliat 
the  alter  plays  no  rule  in  dctcniuning  bis  action.  The  grati- 
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ficaiiwn  of  app<-tito  at  the  outlet  <loeH  not,  so  far  ua  tlie 
cJiUirs  ooDBc-iousness  is  concerned,  iuvolve  the  altpr  in  any 
Ivfty.  In  timo,  though,  every  Hct  of  taking;  footi  will  doubt- 
IcM  gain  some  sort  of  personal  asHoctatiotiK,  so  that  the  after 
will  be  in  ooDBciousness,  focidly  or  niargiually,  when  food 
is  Mtcn ;  but  thiM  will  be  tlx!  result  solely  of  oasocintioDal 
czperienee.  In  the  l>e]^miing  of  life  tlie  ehild'it  conacious- 
neos  is  concerned  only  with  tJiings  to  be  ust'd  in  some  way; 
but  with  dvv«lo|Mn<!nt  all  tlie  relations  with  tliese  things 
Mine  to  be  kuuled  witli  personal  values.  At  every  step 
Bpward,  then,  the  alter  cDDies  normally  to  play  a  constantly 
im^Tvawtng  part  in  the  tlioughts,  feelings,  and  attitudes  of 
tbe»elf. 

The  atxTS  of  every  ngc  have  taught  that  we  aro  members 
one  bo«ly,  anil  if  one  pros{)erB  nil  will  be  pruspei-ed,  wbilo 
:  one  suffers  all  will  be  afdicteil.  The  likeness  between  the 
I  and  the  biological  organism  in  this  rcspt'ct  was  sug- 
gested long  nf;o.  In  the  human  bo<ly  there  are  various  mein- 
bvn  ndati^l  to  one  miotlier  in  Miieli  a  way  that  each  attend.-*  to 
•otne  special  need,  and  the  entire  organism  prolits  thereby. 
TbB  more  effectively  any  special  organ  performs  its  particu- 
Ikrtask.  the  Wtter  it  will  be  for  tlie  comniuuity  asa  whole. 
Its  work  is  at  once  individualistio  and  socialistic,  egoistic 
sod  altruistic  The  eye  must  be  eager  to  get  from  the 
eDvironnicnt  everything  that  will  gratify  its  own  desires ;  but 
tbe  greater  its  success  in  this  regard,  the  more  completely 
will  tbo  needs  of  the  entire  organism  be  provided  for.  So, 
■ooording  to  tbit*  view,  egoimn  and  altruism  in  tlie  human 
body  are  oomplementary,  and  not  antagonistic,  in  the  out- 
oofoe;  sn  organ  cannot  work  for  self  without  working  for 
Otlien  at  the  miw  time.  If  it  should  deliberately  set  about 
to  work  for  the  alter,  it  would  have  to  proceed  in  its  own 
way,  which  would  result  in  ministering  to  itit  own  itpeciol 
needs.  So,  extending  Uie  argnnient  to  iwiciety,  the  interests 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  group  are  regarded  as  identical; 
what  is  best  for  tlie  one  is  best  for  the  other ;  tliere  can  be 
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no  genuine  ttntagonism.  It  has  retuaiiied  for  modern  stu- 
dents of  society  anil  sov'iiA  developnu-nt  gre«tJy  to  extend 
•  ami  perfect  tliia  uotion  of  social  itoliJarity.  iitid  tofltow  ]>ow 
the  intenasts  of  the  self,  and  all  its  thoughts,  feeliugti,  and 
VolitioiiN,  are  Wiind  up  with  thoite  of  tlie  alter,  which  Keems 
to  oblitenitti  tlie  old  ojipoaition  between  egMintn  an<l  nltru- 
irai.  As  Cooley  states  it,  tho  ego  Js  always  acting  for  the 
-approviil  of  »M>me  ii/tcr,  bo  that  tlierc  can  nyvt-r  l>o  such  a 
thing  as  "  seUUhneas  "  in  the  popular  uiideratauding  uf  tlie 
term. 

Tliis  oraeeptioo,  wlihdi  appmrs  so  nttractivo  at  first  sight, 
is  ueverthdflss  only  a  jiartial  trutli.  Keeping  to  the  bioU>gt- 
AMili*ii-  '^  illustratioii,  it  is  a  simple  fact  that,  iit  the 
ln««uot  nuti'ttiou  of  tin?  botlv,  ft  i;miip  of  Niteeiii]  ortnns 
fktiiiur  or  a  »ntgle  organ  may  under  certain  conditioiu 
UMtiMtr  ggppfg  an  undue  share  of  nutriment  at  the  ex|>euse 
of  other  organs.  Wln-n  the  Ixxlily  eoiiiinunity  iit  prosperous ; 
when  there  is  nutrition  enough  for  nil  oignna ;  when  tliiiro  in 
no  crisis  to  be  met,  there  appears  to  be  ]K-rfvct  co<>peration 
and  mutunlshai-ingamoiiu;  all  the  organs.  But  when  the  crisit 
does  eome,  there  is  apt  to  he  struggle  for  hurviva]  among 
the  organs,  For  vxaniple,  when  the  energy  is  running  low 
in  the  orgntiiiin),  tho  hrain  tuny  make  aueh  demands  upon 
tlio  availahle  supply  that  the  musL-Icsanil  the  digestive  sty*- 
tem  will  suffer :  and  the  reverse  may  also  he  true.  In  dis- 
ease it  is  gftnendly  the  case  that  some  meuiWr  of  tlie  iMxlily 
m^aniam  is  not  receiving  adequate  nouiiidimeut,  because 
there  bnot  enough  for  tho  entire  eoinmunity  of  organs,  and 
some  arc  greenly  in  appropriating  tnore  than  of  right  belongs 
to  them  if  the  priru-ljile  of  identity  of  interests  is  regarded 
as  tlte  ruling  one.  Of  course,  in  tho  end  tltc  greedy  ones 
will  W  [>i'nalized  for  tlu-ir  aefislmefu,  niiiee  the  weak  organs 
will  lower  the  vitality  of  tlie  body  as  a  whole ;  and  ultimately 
total  destroctioQ  will  ensne.  But  temporarily  an  vgoistie 
organ  may  act  in  hostility  to  the  warfare  of  tho  alter,  and 
be  pro»j)ered  oti  account  of  its  cupidity ;  and  in  the  general 
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ftk-ap  at  the  end,  certain  orj^ans  live  (.'onsiderably  longer 
Afta  othuiv.  because  i\svy  linve  mi  mlrantage  in  utilizing  the 
nwi]^ea  of  the  oi^ni&m.  Happily,  thougli,  nature  has  so 
conatituted  things  that,  on  the  whole,  thore  is  such  a  rela- 
tion between  tlw  mcmbt-nt  of  tliu  IxKlily  tiommutiily  that 
thtrjr  oon  work  t(>getber  in  pros])«rity  for  a  lung  tiue  as  a 
anity. 

[low  is  it  now  in  the  social  Itocly?  If  one  secures  what  ho 
wt^-«  for  3H-lf,  uiuHt  it  always  be  through  nmuBt^ring  to 
the  ne«(ls  of  the  group  of  whioh  he  is  a  member  ?  If  it  is 
josdfiahlc  to  \\»is  the  t*^nns  egoigm  and  altruism  at  aU, 
sbniild  it  lie  Aiinply  to  iloHcrihe  the  relative  breatlth  of  the 
individnal's  social  interests?  Is  the  egoistic  person  merely 
oae  who  work*  fur  the  after  in  ii  narrow  iiiul  TKlatively  non- 
rital  way, —  as  wWn  he  ftpend.s  hi^  lift-  in  pursuit  of  gold 
lie  nuut  serve  others,  hut  both  liia  aim  and  hia  servieu  nro 
nltftrely  low  an<l  of  only  temporary  worth?  On  the  other 
Jmii.  iH  the  altruiHtic  individual  one  who  worka  for  self, 
lit  in  doinj;  this  he  must  serve  otliera  in  some  really  im< 
U  and  rndiinn<;  manner?  It  is  ohumed  hy  some 
I  that  tlie  iiiai)  who  is  generous,  who  eares  for  the  sick 
aad  needy,  who  supports  all  meritorious  cntorpriiteN,  wLU 
N-WTivi-  th«  res]H^et  and  grntttiule  of  his  fellows  in  return, 
and  these  are  for  him  the  moat  suh.itnutial  and  imimrtont 
ai  all  possible  rewards  for  his  efforts. 

Looking  at  thi.t  mattej-  from  tiio  de^'elopmental  stand- 
poiot,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  otic  cmild  think  there 
ma  no  aach  quality  n^  egoism  in  childhood.  sup{>0!tiHg  eguisnt 
b>  denote  un<lue  or  exclusive  (-onccni  for  self  to  the  neglect 
or  detriment  of  the  alter.*  Wh:it  di^-a  a  three  months'  old 
babe  know  or  care  about  the  alter  ?  How  does  he  serve  tJie 

■  TW  totlonnc  from  CooUj  (op.  cir.  p.  OS)  may  ba  aated.in  ibia  coddm- 
««•:  — 

'SMaaA  otktrilo  ool  rtiiil  Miniitnalt^  sicliuiTo  facta. anil  I'lirnHrnloey 
•Wtk  iwpllaa  tlutt  limy  io.  lilu  tho  ontitlioiw  D|;iiiMiii  (nniiu  altruum,  lit 
apiB  U  (Iw  nbJadtuB  of  vniiuumai,  it  not  »(  fuliiity." 

,  p.  IW :  "  Tlw  uU/rfMtiw,  W  whstaTur  yw  diooM  to  «■!!  It,  UiU 
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alter  in  obtaining  what  he  wishes  ?  The  service  all  goes  on« 
way;  it  ia  all  take  luitl  no  give.  And  tliiH  coatiniies  for 
many  moDth»,  unt)  without  eduentive  inHumcat  of  the  kind 
described  on  preceding  pages  it  would  probably  extend,  in 
a  subdued  form  at  least,  into  inuttirity.  For  one  who  studies 
a  child  in  his  renctioits  upon  tlie  stxriul  environ  incut,  therv 
can  be  no  doubting  the  fact  that  in  hie  own  conaL-ion&neds 
he  is  an  egoist  in  the  popular  senne  of  thti  term ;  and  even 
viewed  from  without,  it  doeti  not  apjiear  that  he  cotirvrns 
himself  with  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  (dter,  except  as  bis 
own  ends  are  thereby  wry  obviously  ministoretl  to.  He  is 
constantly  duniandiug  service,  not  proposing  equital>l«  ex- 
change of  Bervice«,  as  men  must  do  in  maturity,  which  com- 
)>els  the  individual  to  givv  conHidunition  to  the  di-sires  of 
the  altrr.  Moreover,  young  children  do  not  utiliite  what 
they  secure  from  one  group  of  persons  for  the  advantage  of 
nnotliiT  group,  in  onler  to  gain  the  good-will  and  esteem  of 
tliia  group,  lis  tlie  mlult  does. 

If  now  it  be  aakeil  whether,  in  the  eliild'a  activities,  h» 
ever  seeUs  to  do  an<>tlu.T  good  without  reference  to  the  aH- 
vantagfi  to  self,  the  answer  will  not  be  in  aivord 
•ratadaiin    with  current  theory  touching  tbia  matter,  as  ex* 
*  |)ounded  by  certain  psychologists.   H.  in  tier  daily 

life  at  twelve  jH-rforms  good  ofliiH.-it  for  Iter  younger  sister 
and  brothers,  which  could  not  !«  regarded  aa  egoistic,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  tbc  term,  by  any  nnprejudit^  o1>- 
Merver.  For  example,  slie  g^ves  up  lier  reading  to  repair  her 
sister's  doll,  even  though  she  has  not  been  asked  to  do  so ; 
and  she  gains  abtiolutely  nothing  from  her  altruistic  act, 
except  tlu!  happy  expressions  of  the  recipient  of  her  favor. 

ona  g*u  wboD  ho  prafun  lii*  dutjr  to  wme  othar  coujm  U  JuH  o*  nineli  lib 
ovna*  aiiy  iilaiuura  li«  twiuiodoi." 

Still  nt^in.  Uh  Bfl^  (p.  7MS) :  "  Aa  a  iiintUiT  of  fart,  tyi  a»rl  ohrr,  aelf 
Kiift  (tmpalhT,  an<  iHimlatirr,  and  aln^s  niint-lfl  in  nlhieal  jnilRniaala, 
vhioh  an)  Dot  dl<iliu|{Diahc(t  b;  havjni;  \t—  ailf  and  more  otiicr  in  thim.  but 
br  beinK  a  noioploiar  ifotboaU  u(  all  pertlnuiit  ImpiilHa.  Tho  cbami(**1atta 
eJ  awKH  at  rlKfal  la  DM*fe  or  elltr,  mtlitUlual  or  ■oelal.bal  montal  oaiSm- 
tia>i  and  lb*  pMoUv  tMlisg*  tbu  MOomfMij  U." 
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Slui  prnlialily  doc«  not  cxpcrit-ncc  the  pleft#ur«  of  a  "  sitis- 
tit><]  rnti.'icieuce:, "  hucIi  as  tiie  ndult  iloes :  lUie  i.t  Htt]i|ily 
moved  hy  un  Impulse  to  serve,  auil  she  go<.-s  with  the  iia- 
pnlar.  She  rxptwt*  no  rutum,  ani)  thvre  U  no  cvi<li.>nee  that 
she  ia  O0Ri|<en!Mt<Hl  iu  the  way  ceitaiii  tbeorUta  umiutain. 
She  would  siTve  aay  child  as  ri'iulily  us  her  sister ;  and  &lie 
Mrtcs  them  in  othrr  irajM  ttmii  th«  on«  inditiat^id.  To  bu 
•ore,  8u<rb  activities  do  not  constitute  a  large  part  of  her 
dmily  lifv  ;  nor,  on  tho  other  band,  do  the  purely  e^foistic 
actions  uocupj-  a  prouiineitt  phice.  She  nioveit  Uiroiigh  the 
dav.  doing  tlie  taslcs  assi^ied  her  in  school  and  at  home 
without  a  d<-iiiiit4'ly  murkit)  atlitiidi!,  cither  egoistic  or  id- 
tmiMie.  So  far  as  luir  own  con>(>ioiisRe!i»  ih  coneeniul,  a 
lazge  part  of  her  attitudes  are  without  doubt  neutral, 
IboHgfa  viewttl  ab  exlr<i  they  iippiin^ntly  tend  in  (iiui  direc- 
tion or  another.  She  does  not  delil>erately  plan  to  aerve 
odma,  except  when  the  spirit  of  giving  is  general  aVmut- 
her,  M  at  ChrUtuuw  time,  when  idie  npplicji  herself  for 
watlta  to  making  gifts  for  her  coin])anions.  Neither  <loe«i 
■be  plan  in  any  purposeful  way  to  luld  to  her  own  pleasures ; 
fllu  simply  adjiutUt  herttulf  from  moment  to  moment  in  any 
ait«iatK>u  in  which  she  may  be  placed  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it.  according  to  the  desires  of  the  instant.  If  there 
be  eompi-tition  for  ])leatnre«,  a-i  in  the  iiae  of  bookii,  or  ajt- 
parabta  in  the  gymnaaiura,  abe  ordinarily  keeps  wliat  things 
ahe  oan  get  as  long  as  she  enjoys  tlx'tn,  and  if  there  be  not 
too  great  protot ;  but  if  hi-r  ei>ni|)ctitors  make  a  <Usturb- 
ancr.  alio  may  surrender  to  them  as  tbe  best  way  to  adjust 
■natters. 

She  is,  however,  always  more  ready  to  yield  to  tbe  en- 
trealiefi,  and  even  tlw  bullying,  of  her  sister,  who  is  still  a 
babe,  tlian  to  her  brothem,  who  are  almut  her  etjunl*  in 
noet  fomiK  of  eom]>etitton.  8be  appears  to  feel  that  the 
htttr  can  care  for  tbemBolvcs,  and  are  ordinarily  to  be 
iCBsted  in  their  aggrcHionN;  though  kIiv  will  not  Tewist  th» 
a*  uf  ttie  former,  which  are  more  marked  than  in 
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the  case  of  the  brothers.  Hut  the  apparently  helpless  and 
needy,  if  they  are  at  the  siim^  time  iint  rcpiilnivis  mX'iii  to 
aruiine  the  altruiittR-  ittipuliiea  far  iituie  i-e:ulily  thaii  thone 
who  seem  strong  and  vapable,'  though  it  is  a  niattor  of 
fccliiifi,  not  of  reflection,  eerniiily  in  th«  eiiily  yeai"s. 

An  thft  individual  developtt  through  »dolesc«Dce,  it  can  be 
noted  that  a  eonstantly  larger  proportion  of  his  uettons  are  re- 
moved from  the  neutr.U  cIilkh.'  Ah  he  growti  in  rellectivetMifts 
be  beooiuea  ever  nioi-e  eon.icioiu  of  the  effect  of  his  oonduet 

>  Thfl  (Dllowini*  inibuiHi  ptbd  bj  A.  S,  («li  •dull)  iUuilnUi  (|Uit*  lh« 
oppoaitu  of  thin  itaMniont :  ^ 

'*  1  liDvu  lw«u  Tiiiioh  iiit4truiir4?il  rcccmlv  in  tho  obierralioii  of  A  cluld  of 
Btk.  IIi>  in  ill  luiiltnn  u(  t'unilufl  ruilmr  [luurl^  ili>d|)liiii)d.  lu  ili^civo  ot  db- 
■■■IKFiliniuu  I  hn>B>"vn  fnw  rhildn'ii  l>t>  vi|iiiil.  IIuwaKr,  (lib  dm*  a't  Bppvar 
la  ban  m&tltir  nf  Iraininjcnl  all,  Uavinj;  fnw  utirni^iiw  iJiuniod-tuIioa.  bf  k 
made  lillle  of  bf  myivlf  ami  n  friend,  ndd  yvt  l>a  ulniiMl  nrvrr  wva  n*  but 
ho  intliU  on  ({iviiiff  ui  Aonieililn^,  it  lio  !ij»  aiiycliinj;  10  t:i^'e-  I  hcivc  rwlj 
duiia  liim  ■  favor,  imil  only  m-uixUiiiiilly  do  I  mora  iJiaii  gnei  him. 

"Thu  Dlh«r  duy  hn  ntiiiif  i1in>uj;li  lli«  iliiiiiiif'rLium  ^«huru  I  wu  tontviL  la 
hii  bund  ha  hold  k  fsvr  imall  (wnfectinrw,  ipvni  him  1>j  n  trii>iul.  Il«  offend 
ID*  one.  which  1  deelincd.  lie  iniintod.  und  1  dtrlined,  Ucirif;  ipated  U  Uis 
OppoiUc  adfl  of  die  tAhIo,  he  could  n^t  reuh  lue.  io  bo  called  out,  '  Htra, 
jou  caich  It,'  which,  howcvap,  I  did  nut  otfnr  to  do.  Duin);  enllail  bubt  hj 
lili  luothar.  h*  Uid  lhi>  CHudj  on  tlin  Iiililo  bvnidn  uiinir  nnn,  and  uud, '  V«q 
giTt  it  In  hirl'  aiut  di>|>iirtod.  Thin  xll  nrDiirmI  lery  qiiiftly  in  a  momantof 
tim*.  and  1  'm  loia  hi*  motive  wa*  not  juat  In  hsTS  hia  va;  in  apil*  of  mj 
oppotiliun, 

"  On  anollicr  oociuion  he  ciittireil  iho  ilf tine- room  ch»wini;  com.  '  How 
many  p[*e*a  of  iri'ii  did  you  nut  fur  liv*  Nnti)*'  ■akad  •nmo  one.  '  Tvo 
IiukauM,'  wa»  thu  n|>ly.  'Uive  me  a  piece,  pleami! '  I  reniaikcd.  not  knov- 
inK  whelhar  he  had  any  left.  Tnkine  Hienl  piecu  out  of  hii  iMmltet.  b* 
proceeded  to  diatrihulA  ibani  in dlicrUul natal y  about  tbe  mom  till  tbv  hat 
pier*  was  gone. 

"  AfBin,  MwinK  my  Irieiid  acmac  tliii  •lr*>*l,  he  mlled  ont. '  Wait.  Ui*i  O., 
1  'II  Ei*e  you  Mine  cnmly ', '  and  be  Iruduert  otnr  to  j^t*  It  to  her." 

'  Kirkpatrick  lop.  eil,  p.  ISI)  lay*  lelGabDn*  dosi  not  appoar  onlll  jooth 
lareauhod.  Note  tlia  [oUowtBg^  — 

"  Youth*  ara  than  tor  th*  linl  time  g;nnuinely  tnllUh.  nince  if  a  Hlfiah  act 
i*  dona  now  it  may  bu  in  oppnrilioD  to  an  al<rtiiiti«  impulw,  while  befora 
thia  it  ioTolivd  Mlly  a  cboioa  belwveti  immediaw  and  nimole  plaoaara*  !• 
••It.  Tra*  ■alfltllMaa  oraatuca  only  when  both  the  lover  iDdliidiirdlatlo  and 
lb*  hlfbor  allruUtIc  Impuliua  are  fall.  Thu  nilotoicanl  may  (haralor*  b«  iha 
mnta>1fi*h  or  th*  moat  •nlf-iurrilirrnf' of  Win[a.si>d  i*  oftra  aaeh  in  tom." 

It  wiQ  be  apparent  to  the  r*Bdi-r  ihal  Kirkpatrick  mea  the  tenn  aalfitb- 
ntMina  vorydiHtnnl  aenae  from  what  il  baa  been  uacd  thnn  f ar  i&  oor  di»- 
«Dalatu 
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npoa  lus  fortunes  and  dtistiny,  Had  bo  »  governed  accord- 
ingly. At  tiniea  he  unqueatiotiably  briiigR  AtilC  to  the  front, 
and  deliberalt'ly  works  for  its  interests  in  ways  in  wbicb  he 
thinks  these  will  bo  most  effectively  advanced.  At  other 
times  be  oonsciou.sly  strives  for  the  gno<l  of  his  associ- 
ates ;  though  it  is  probable  th.it  in  this  striving  he  in  more 
eoiMcioiis  tlian  the  child  of  twelve  of  the  reward  ht;  will  have 
in  the  good-will  of  tlie  beneficiary  and  the  esteem  of  the 
social  groap.  i  Hewanls  of  this  sort  do  not  make  a  deep  im- 
ptmion  upon  thu  young  child  anyway.  y\a  the  individual's 
foresight  increases,  as  lie  is  able  to  look  ahead  and  note  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct,  his  actions,  viewed  from  with- 
out. Uike  on  aii  inerca-iingly  nltruistiL-  cliai-a(rter;;but  re- 
garded from  within  they  would  probably  be  found  to  be 
dietatod  in  tbo  intercuts  of  the  si'lf  as  well  as  the  alter.\ 
The  girl  of  twelve  ih  to  Rome  extent  spoil t-uieoii sly.  or  per-' 
faapa  instinctirely,  altruistic  at  times ;  whereas  the  girl  of 
twen^  may  be  much  more  altruistic  in  the  extent  and  effect 
of  btr  actions,  but  not  any  more  so  in  her  feeling.  But  even 
the  latter  U  s|mntanet)iifl  in  her  altruism  in  some  situations, 
mainly  those  of  a  maternal  character.  —  sacrificing  for  tba 
young,  her  own  offHpritig  predominantly,  but  not  excln- 
ainly.  What  prompts  the  mother  to  serve  when  service  in- 
vtAna  suffering?  Her  view  probably  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  tbi>circun)Ktikncci>of  the  moment.  Service  is  needed, 
and  it  will  be  given  without  pri<!C.  Hero  the  nltrr  is  tlie 
focus  of  all  feeling  and  effort.  There  is  probably  an  in> 
sttnctive  teixlency  wliich  abides  witli  the  individual  during 
life,  and  which  causes  him  often  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
others  without  asking  whether  he  shall  be  duly  compensated 
therefor ;  though  if  wo  should  itcjin^h  bia  Wing  to  its  very 
depths,  we  might  find  at  its  bottom,  far  from  the  seat  of 
conacions  reamnit  and  motives,  an  im])iil8e  to  tbo  effect  that 
if  be  gives  ai<l  in  tintes  of  <)i.ttresa,  he  may  be  cared  for 
himself  in  his  own  hour  of  need. 

Without  stopping  for  further  analysis  h«r«,  it  may  now 
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be  said  that  the  child's  sense  of  duty,  so  far  as  it  U  ac- 
quireil,  ?i'ow9  right  out  of  Iiiti  social  cxm'rii.'novs, 
u*»aiiM  wherein  he  is  tcode  aware  that  it  is  of  advantage 
diBtj.  (^  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  »hare  his 
possessions  with  tfaem,  and  help  tliem  when  they  are  in 
need.  In  the  hc^nin^,  the  mother's  disapproval,  revealed 
in  a  variety  of  concrete  ways,  was  the  principal  spur  to  in- 
hibition ;  and  the  child  had  a^^tually  to  see  her  face  in  order 
that  it  should  control  biin.  However,  in  the  conrae  of  ma- 
turing, as  the  imaging  jwwer  dcvclopx,  the  mother  can  con- 
tinue to  exert  an  influence  over  her  child's  conduct,  eren 
when  she  is  far  reinovt^d  from  him.  She  really  lives  in  her 
boy's  springs  of  conduct  when  he  is  tempted  to  perform  the 
actions  she  has  forbidden,  or  when  he  fails  to  perform  those 
she  has  urged  u(>on  him.  She  is  there  in  g^reatcr  or  leas  vivid- 
ness of  detail,  looking  on,  and  approving  or  disapproving 
aa  she  did  in  the  flesh,  and  thus  she  directs  him  much  as 
if  she  were  really  present  to  his  senses.  As  development 
proceeds,  the  mother,  in  her  concrete,  distinct  personality, 
gradually  subsides,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is  left  only  the 
appri;ci»tion  of  her  gi-imral  »ttituiK'S  in  the  sjwcial  sorts  of 
situations  in  which  she  has  determined  the  child's  actions  in 
th«  past.  And  what  is  true  of  the  influence  of  the  mother  is 
C(]iudly  true  of  every  person  who  instructs  tlie  child  regard- 
ing  his  social  relationships,  whether  of  set  purpose  or  only 
incidentally,  in  the  give-and-take  of  social  intercourse  or  in 
books. 

If  one  should  work  out  the  natural  history  of  any  act 
subject  to  the  control  of  conscience,  or  which  incites  thtf 
activity  of  conscience,  he  woulil  find  it  conforming  to  this 
general  typo.  There  must  first  be  very  definite,  concret* 
experience,  —  approving  or  disapproving  persons,  reward* 
or  penalties,  and  so  on.  Th«n  in  time  theite  may  operatA 
through  imagination,  as  we  say.  with  the  result  that  the 
concrete  f:tctors  are  gradually  eliminated,  but  their  import 
i»  still  felL    An<l,  reinforced  by  impreations  gained  from 
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lutory,  literature,  art,  religion,  etc,,  tbia  feeling  or  tendency 
i|,anfRrii.'nt  to  kcop  mmluL't  in  liiirniony  with  tlio  forces 
feUeli  iofluviieetl  it  originally.  Uutil  i>lliii-jJ  lu-tiuii  in  miy 
sitiutjoa  beoomes  quite  defioitely  eetablinlied,  tJie  concrete 
personalities  who  initintcct  it  t«nd  to  roinain  a«  foct  of  iitt^n- 
tioOt  as  it  wen.',  ami  .to  as  cioiuutelora  of  liehavior.  It  should 
be  impressed  that  when  these  concrete  peisoaalities  have 
noaded  to  tJ>e  margin  of  consciouitiicSM.  the  individual  re- 
naina  reoponxive  to  their  intiiieuw.  He  feeU  he  must  act  in 
the  pr«8ent  as  they  encDuraged  him  to  act  in  aimiJar  situ- 
attoDS  in  the  past.  Ho  fuclii  disturbed,  ill  At  oiisc,  on  the 
wrong  track,  if  on  any  occaaiou  he  runs  counter  to  his  liabiu 
ual  action,  or  Uiat  enjoinc*!  upon  him  by  thoee  who  have 
h«I  a  ])rominent  pliiuv  in  his  cousi^ioii.sness  ;  iind  ordinarily 
be  will  bo  restless  until  he  comes  back  into  line.  Cou> 
science,  then,  is  active  oidy  when  there  is  a  felt  lack  of  liar^ 
nooy  b«tW(X!ii  the  indiYidiial's  present  action  itnd  tliiit  which 
has  been  urged  upou  him  in  the  maimer  which  lias  been 
sketched  alcove.  As  he  develojis  and  acquires  a  sense  of  the  -' 
attitude*  of  i>copl«  in  general,  rather  than  the  individiiAls 
nearest  him,  he  will  gradually  gain  a  feeling  for  eei-tain 
kimls  of  ideal  conduct,  or  that  which  is  generally  indorsed 
and  liiiiglit  by  the  people  with  whom  ti«  coiuck  in  cnntnet, 
or  by  literature  or  biography  or  reUgion.  but  with  wliit-h  lie 
is  not  in  noconl  in  ha  own  condiK't,  in  some  rc9|>wts  at 
least.  So  long  as  he  knowingly  fall.')  short  of  tJiiu  ideal  as  ho 
has  cooie  to  conceive  it,  just  so  long  will  he  experience 
some  meiuure  of  xtrain  an*!  teoHion.  Hot  us  Hoon  lu  his 
action  is  brought  into  correspondence  with  his  ideal,  con- 
science  will  iipprovc;  thoru  will  Iw  a  fcchng  of  caso,  of  con- 
ity,  of  sat ifi faction.  And  if  his  ideal  can  he  realized  with- 
out struggle,  conscience  will  gradually  oease  to  manifest 
itself  at  all ;  there  will  bo  no  further  need  for  it  to  be 
active. 

Thns,  as  was  suggested  in  a  prenous  chapter,  eonsciona- 
oess  oD  the  social  side  is  a  sort  of  tlieatrc  in  which  one's 
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frientU  anil  acquaintances  and  the  public  in  general,  so  far 
as  it  has  bccomo  u  matter  of  experieiicc,  whether  in  tho  vv»- 
cretti  nr  in  liti-rature  nr  ai-t.  coiislItuU!  the  uii<lieuce  whose 
function  it  ia  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  actor's  jM?rfonn- 
uices.  Evfiy  deed  is  sc-nitiniz<«l  hy  tliiiii,  nml  onu  cannot 
escape  jiraiM!  or  likine,  except  in  res]>Gct  to  those  activities 
that  have  oflen  been  appraised  in  the  same  way,  and  per- 
foniic<l  readily,  my  tliat  tlii-y  have  bccomo  Htltomali<^  'this 
it  is  that  causes  the  chihl  distresH  whoii  he  performs  a 
"  mean "  act,  even  whi'n  he  knows  it  will  not  bo  actually 
(Ictoctcfl.  'Duwe  ideal  K|)it(;tnli>rH  Icnow  of  it,  and  they  are 
condemning  or  sliaiuing  him,  and  he  is  not  fit  to  be  seen  by 
his  fellows.  If  n  ]K-rson  should  be  so  con»tnict4'd  (as  idiots 
probably  arc)  that  conseiousHL'ss  could  entertain  no  ideal 
persojiagea  who  woidd  commend  or  blame  him  for  his  con- 
duct, it  is  iaiposMible  to  conceive  tluit  in  such  a  cum  then 
would  Im  any  way  fur  hint  to  determine  whether  di-edit  were 
right  or  wrong,  except  by  their  concrete,  immediately  ex- 
perienced rcHidte.  The  right  ts.  then,  in  the  early  ycuiH,  at 
any  mt(\  what  ouc*i  imHicU  iudorse;  thu  wrong  a  what 
they  condemn. 

I  use  tlie  terii)  nmdels  in  a  broad  sense.  Somo  of  Shales 
KpuHTtt'K  lOiiii'at^tt-rH  may  he  my  niudcl.t  in  a  very  real  and  vital 
way.  Plato  and  vVristotle,  through  their  written  expressions, 
may  be  living  personagi«  for  mc.  and  they  njay  determine 
my  conduct  m  some  r<!!>|)ect!t ;  tliey  may  live  in  my  cnn- 
sciousn&is  in  a  real  manner,  and  act  as  counselors  in  mo- 
ments of  doubt.  So  the  eminent  men  of  all  timn*.  whosv  livra 
I  am  familiar  with,  and  siuiie  of  the  great  chanu'leKt  de- 
piflted  in  fiction,  as  well  as  tlu>  persons  now  living  wlmm  I 
have  met  in  vital  riOntiiuis,  all  dwell  within  n-ach  of  ray 
Kprings  of  action,  and  play  a  part  in  approviti;;^  or  disap- 
proving my  conduct.  Some  stay  close  to  tlie  focus  of  con- 
scioitrarsR,  whilu  others  take  uji  n  poKition  more  remote ; 
but  none  of  them  arc  wholly  lost.  Wheu  I  am  perplexed.  I 
try  to  discoyer  how  tlicse  pereous  wotdd  act  under  stinilar 
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circumstaniiCK,  und  wbiMi  I  sec  whnt  tb)>}',  or  tlto  insjoritj'  of 
tlu'iD,  4>r  lite  fuore  important  of  them,  would  do,  I  see  what 
1  nia;  do. 

Kcfcrvjira  Ita*  already  hvc-a  tiia<li>,  tliougli  in  on  iiieidcntal 
yny,  to  tiie  part  reli^oii  plays  iu  preseutiug  iilvalei  of  crm- 
doct,  and  in  cnforoing  npoii  the  individual  the  -j,  ,.1.  ai 
iwoGni^  of  oonforuing  to  these  idi-nU  in  all  Ii!h  f«tit!onin 
actions.  It  would  not  be  projjor  to  attempt  hei-e  mentoicoa. 
to  discuss  in  dvttiil  thv  ]wyi-hnl()gy  and  wwinl  va]iif  "'""' 
of  r«ligioii9  belief;  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  ]K>inting 
oat  the  efTt-ct  of  itltgiont  tmitiini;  npon  the  ethical,  or.  more 
broadly,  tlw  *w'iid  uttitudt^H  of  lh«  uhild.  The  principle  has 
Iweo  developed  that  the  child  eai'ly  diacoveia,  from  hiit  givo- 
and-take  c-xperii*nuv»  with  pi^oplo,  that  eertain  of  his  ex- 
pnsNtoiut  uiiuit  bu  repiv.-iiitcd,  while  otIier»  may  Ihi  pirrfonnud 
at  will.  Id  due  course  be  generalizeH  his  experience,  to  the 
flffeet  that  anti-aDciid  conduct,  uHdi;t<.-i'iiiiiii'il  by  the  reactions 
at  tbo  alUr,  is  "wrong,"  while  tlmt  wliii^h  adviim-es  ilm  in- 
terest of  the  aiter  as  well  as  those  of  self  is  "  rigltt."  ^^'hen 
the  ehild  br<^tiit  to  dtfTervntiatu  htx  actions  on  the  basis 
of  tlM'ir  NMcial  outeouie,  people  must  be  actually  present  to 
his  senses,  and  reprove  him  for  non-pormiHsible  actions,  and 
eoaunend  liim,  or  at  K-iut  not  condemn  him,  for  his  good 
or  >^)rt  conduct.  In  the  courae  of  development,  whiui  the 
ima^n^  activity,  and  especially  thv  reflective  tendency,  begin 
to  dcvfliip,  t\w  individual  uiny  feel  the  force  of  commenda- 
tion or  censure  for  hia  behanor  when  no  persons  are  present 
in  tJie  concrete.  In  duo  oourgc,  in  tiDniiiil  dovclopmeiit,  th« 
parent,  thv  Iriudur.lhtt  playmate,  and  others  come  to  fimction 
in  tiif.  individiud's  oomluct  through  the  force  of  liabit,  in 
which  tberu  is  an  idctvl  factor,  as  of  the  {mrcnt  forbidtling 
or  pmiMin^  a  given  action,  and  a  motor  factor  arising  from 
fix;  inilivtdiud's  action  in  the  past.  Fartlicr,  through  liistory, 
literature,  art,  and  the  like,  the  child  ooostructa  ideal  con- 
ceptioDS  of  conduct,  and  tliese  ideaU  play  down  more  or 
len  oonatantly  upon  all  bis  actions. 
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In  religion  the  idealizing  procoss  acquires  a  prominenoe 
whifh  it  does  not  uttaiu  in  any  other  phase  of  th«!  cluld'it 
exiHfi-ii'iiee.  Definite  ideal  pei'aoDages  are  pi-eaented,  and 
impressed  vividly  upon  the  child's  consciousness.  SpMikiD;; 
genvrully,  those  rt'li^itms  personages  are  made  to  embody  i" 
their  own  coniliiet,  and  to  require  of  all  persons,  the  highest 
form  of  social  action  conceived  by  tile  j>eople  of  any  given 
time  or  plaec.  Thate  pertonagea  are  made  extraordinarily 
effeetive  in  influencing  the  indiridual's  action  by  ascribing 
to  them  tlio  qualities  of  omnipotunce,  omniscience,  oiniiipro- 
Boncc,  and  the  llkiv  su  that  they  ai-e  always  aware  of  one's 
transgressions  as  well  as  one's  faitbfidness  id  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  Mon-ovcr,  th«i*o  religious  (Mirsouiigia  arc,  in 
Cliristianity  at  any  rate,  perfectly  just  and  righteous,  so 
that  just  and  righteous  conduct  in  the  individual  will  be 
fully  a]iprvciatctl  and  rewardol.  Thus  the  vhild  who  has 
liad  religious  idstruotion  of  the  character  indicateil  has  an 
evor-preseut  and  very  tval  stimulus  to  the  ]>er  form  once  of 
what  lie  coiiu's  gnuliially  to  understand  iis  ethic-al,  moral, 
aooial  coudnct.  Otherwise  he  is  dependent  solely  upon  tlio 
monumtiini  he  ivM  gained  fiimi  the  reactions  of  his  early 
tnunera  and  itssQciatttM  n[Min  bis  expre.tiuons. 

The  young  cliild  is  very  realistic  in  his  religious  oonm}^ 
tions.  He  readily  accepts  whatever  is  taught  him  regarding 
ThtrMi-  tlic  attitudes  of  rtdigious  jwrsonag&t  toward  him 
■owm"*  •"  ^  beliavior ;  though  it  sboidd  not  be  inferred 
tkiauid's  that  catechetical  iiistnictiou  in  idwars  effective  in 
MSMptian*  tlas  way.  Of  course,  tlieologioal  teaclitng  cannot 
he  grasped  by  the  child,  unless  it  is  presented  through  the 
concrete  deeds  of  definite  personal iticK  within  bis  compr^ 
kension.  Hut  that  instruction  which  portrays  religious  per- 
aonagea  as  perfect  in  conduct,  their  oIlBoe  being  to  reward 
good  and  punish  wrong  action  in  human  beings,  beoomm 
poteut  in  the  child's  life  in  dissuading  him  from  certnin 
forbidden  nets,  and  coercing  him  in  the  ])erfoniifliioe  of  acts 
whiuli  he  would  neglect  except  for  stimulus  applitxl  a  po*- 
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CmorJ.  The  rdi^ous  instruotion  given  oliiMrcn  commonly 
craphuizos  tli«  oonception  tliat  God  U  ati  oiuuisoieiit  and 
omnipoteat  lawgiver  anil  judge,  who  will  inele  out  justice 

every  iDdividu^  inflicting  pain  when  he  disobeys,  and 

riding  for  his  IntppinvKS  when  he  acta  in  Rcuonl  with 
m  iualruL-lioiu  whiL'h  have  been  given  him.  Now,  these 
inslruetions  gcnunilly  have  in  view  tho  estublishtuent  of 
fandaiiiiritlal  Hociiil  iittitndivt  in  thii  Individual.  The  Ten 
Commatidiuente  are  rules  which  the  individual  must  observe 

be  would  ndjiut  himBelf  burnioniuuHly  to  the  group  to 

Job  be  btilonga ;  tlie  group  would  be  destruytnl  iu  time  if 
nile8,mostof  them,  were  not  followed  by  its  members. 

tbu  Sermon  on  the  Mount  i»  n  nodsH  code  suited  to  the 
of  neofnpluix,  piiat-eabte  society.  In  the  same  w»y  niuat 

tlie  religious  principles  sought  to  bo  impressed  upon 
children  have  the  control  of  their  rc-Iiition-t  toward  their 
tlUowsaolely  in  view.  The  instruction  whii-h  aims  to  develop 
Kierence  for  aacrwi  iwrsonages  and  thingH,  and  the  obsetv- 
anoe  ol  leli^ous  rit«s  and  cercmttiiicM,  Iuih  fur  its  end  to 
Mcuru  MK-h  nn  attitude  "f  the  imlividunl  towani  religious 
tilings  tluit  theyuui  (continue  to  control  him.  If  he  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  divino 
pcnons,  they  cuii  exercise  a  oommiinding  influence  over  him 
is  t-Mtruoin^  what  he  haa  been  taught  is  wrong  action,  and 
enforcing  what  he  has  been  taught  is  right  conduct.  Thus 
ndigiou"  tvn«'h>T*  oft«-n  make  n  nupri^mo  effort  to  fill  tho 
child*!)  f-oiLseiou-in&ss  with  tlie  idea  of  divinity  as  immea- 
■urably  intelligent  and  powerful,  and  they  surround  all 
nltgioat  object*  and  evrcinonic.s  witli  myittery,  which  in  the 
nrljr  years,  at  any  rate,  is  favorable  to  the  development 
of  attitudes  of  hmnility  and  obedience. 

But  the  inittrui'toi'!!  nf  the  young  commonly  go  Far  beyond 
the  effort  to  develop  in  the  child  a  oonsciousnesfi  of  God  sis 
Ibe  nilcT  of  tbe  universe,  and  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 
Tboy  try  to  teach  a  va-tt  nutnb<-r  4>f  «p<Tific  Uk-Ii*  regarding 
the  nature  of  God,  the  cbaracteritttiea  of  lib  place  of  abode, 
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His  aAiociat«s  la  heaven,  Ilis  nietliod  of  nd ministering  jos- 
tiu<i  to  lliu  fuiUiful  autl  tlic  sbuurH,  Ute  |>Uvi;  of  uWlti  of 
those  who  offend  the  Divine  Being,  etc.,  etc.  This  iu«tnH> 
tiou  bfL-onics,  thi;n,  an  inU-lk^citiisl  vxvn-isi'.  nnd  as  such  U 
tuliuH  iiA  )>IiU!e  ill  the  child's  eoosciouaiiefis  witli  otiivr  intel- 
lectim]  subjeots,  as  history,  science,  and  the  like.  The  child 
ixr^txk  his  catechism  at  a  thing  to  W  If-iinu-d  tlio  same  u 
hJH  ai-itliiiietio,  and  the  one  does  not  exert  ^reat«.-r  iufluttncv 
upon  his  condiiL-t  than  the  other.  It  is  tlie  common  thing  to 
Sfu  childn-ii  driv«-n  tu  Sunday  School  to  recite  vi-rlmtim  their 
lesaoiis,  which  never  touch  the  springs  of  cooduot  in  any  way. 
It  will  not  he  appropriate  here  to  enter  into  detailed  exaiui- 
nation  of  catiwhetical  itistructiou  ;  hut  any  ri'atlcr  tmn  verify 
for  himself  the  statement  that  nine  tenths  of  all  that  in  con- 
tained in  the  eatcchiMniM  of  any  of  the  ndigious  bodies  among 
ua  tliat  employ  Ihin  method  of  iiistruetion  a]){>Cid»  sololy  to 
the  intellect,  and  is  for  the  child  up  until  adok'sceuce  at  lea»t 
purply  verljal.j  lu  tJie  name  way  a  hirge  port  uf  tlio  work  of 
th>*  Sunday  Sehoo]  as  it  exists  among  us  is  slriclly  intfUcet- 
nal,  and  it  does  not  impress  upon  the  Ic&rner  the  sujircine 
conception  of  the  glory  and  greatness  luid  jn^tiov  of  God.  oaA 
the  certainty  with  which  he  admitiiaU'ni  social  .and  moral 
laws..  As  a  consequence,  children  instructed  in  this  way  ilo 
not  ^in  from  religion  what  it  i<  reidly  dc»ignetl  to  affonl 
them,  so  far  as  tlicir  social  iiahire  and  nee<U  nru  conecmctl. 
One  may  see  chililren  veciliiig  cvi-ry  day  in  the  citechiMn, 
or  in  U-asoiis  worked  out  on  the  plan  of  the  Sunday  Sohool, 
who  are  not  innuonced  !ii  the  slightest  degree  by  what  they 
leam.  This  is  seen  mo|t  strikingly  in  the  public  schooLi  of 
Germany  or  GngUnd,  where  religious  instniotion  constitute* 
a  regidar  part  of  the  work,  or  iu  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
oountriea  like  Italy,  Sjuiin.  or  Holland. 

The  one  needfnl  thing  in  religious  instruction,  m  ^  aa 
it  ia  intcndnl  to  Iw  of  value  in  restraining  and  constrahiing 
the  individual  in  hi«  »ociiU  n-lations,  h  that  it  nhoiild  HufTuM 
the  child's  conKiousness  with  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  God, 
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ami  of  bis  infinite  justice  anJ  w-iadom  an<I  power,  so  that  lie 
can  rewl  the  Iinmiin  hiMirt,  anil  ivwiinl  or  cIiit^tiNu  ttioiiidi- 
vidtial  kcoordiiig  u  lie  Iiiu  Joue  right  or  wi-oiig,  aa  revealed 
in  bis  own  oonscience.  Any  pbllasopliio  epeuulatioD  about 
tbtr  penooality  of  Go<l,  or  Him  tx^liilion  to  the-  iinivmr,  tends 
to  Icflwn  liLi  influeuoe  upon  the  child's  conduct.  In  the  aaine 
way,  luidae  familiarity  with  relij^ious  olijccts  or  (.'ereiiionieB 
toiul*  to  ik-Htroy  that  siinplv,  vlt-uieutury  fueling  whii'h  in 
alone  potent  in  shaping  oonduot.  Children  brought  up  in  the 
lionies  of  ministers  often  come  to  look  upon  n^ligious  rites  in 
a  paruly  niM-IuLnical  way.'  The  lensii!  of  tuytitery  is  lust,  and 
a  feeling  of  commonplacenesB  Huperaede^  it.  In  thia  way  the 
ittfloence  for  good  of  rultgiouM  fvoling  is  nullified. 

Por  lb*  tint  oight  or  Ion  irorki  the  nliiM  h  conpcrDed  tolel;  *rith  ths 
iHaVMUAf  nlf.  Al about  tlic  twelfth  w«ok  ho  b^iciiis  to  niiiriifi?gt  plen- 
•BM  in  pnnonat  KuiwiatiiMi,  a*  ahown  mniiily  in  hi>  uniiie  niicl 
•lanatarwllc  Tor^nl  dDfiioimtration*.  But  for  thn  indiiit  tlio 
olMrJOM  mt  havo  iiitctvili  and  iicdn  tik«i  tlic  milf;  there  is  nothing  in 
Ui  •BfiraBRMirt,  «ilh«r  {i^nionnl  or  Tiintnria!,  the  well  or  ill-boiiig  of 
«U«k  ahoaU  b«  oaiisid«n>cl  in  d^lorm tiling  liiH  b^hnvior.  By  the  end  of 
lk«  ftnt  J*ar  th»  diUd  may  «ii  oootuioti  iuliiliit  Urn  ceasing  or  crying, 
«V  ih*re  kia  oandy  or  playthiiigt  in  thn  pi^HPinto  unit  muler  the  inflnenco 
M  pannl  00-  gawmeu;  but  tnry  little  of  tliia  iturt  ot  thing  cou  be  ob- 
•cmd  during  the  ««tl7  nonlfaR.  However,  b^  the  clow  of  the  second 
jMe  tli«  child  maoifMta  tome  Dense  of  sucihI  ubliffnlion,  as  revealed  in 
bit  effort  to  «mitml  hi*  "  evil  "  impulses  and  pGrfonu  scli  of  posittve 
Ncaal  nine. 

Thraagfa  tlie  dynamio  reaotions  of  the  a/ter  upon  h!*  erpreuIoDi,  the 
tUld  liuiM  tlowlj  to  dilTerentiuIe  perioni*  from  thingi,  and  to  regard 
Ik*  fami«t  aomcwhat  ai  be  regnrili  him»eir.  Imitation  alone  does  not 
■Am  to  Hour«  tbu  di5ercntiatiati.  Vital  c(p«rionco  is  necesBsry  in 

*  Ber.  J.  Q.  K.,  a  dittinjraiihed  mininlT  of  thn  eMpel.  w>iiiia  me  (hs 
I)Bo*1b(  UMlmonf  :  "  I  am  dintinacd  ovartho  nctilndn  uf  my  (oar  childno 
tivari  Ike  rtliKteu*  offlcn  of  tlio  houu  and  Uu  ohoroh.  Wbon  llioy  rDlnm 
(iMa  a  piajM-Duwtkie  (hsy  lany  mahn  Inn  of  tha  piafan  oflnml  by  in«m. 
hm  of  lb*  obBmb.  or  thny  mny  i.iiim|iliua  Bl  tbe  lenirlh  ot  the  wniee  or  tba 
IbwMMa  duvactnr  ot  the  rrtnnrlu  tlicy  board.  When  1  nffloiato  at  >  funeral, 
ttey  alinvt  alvayv  diov  inlemt  nnly  in  Uin  nmoant  I  received  for  my  sor- 
llaM.  I  bar*  long  fell  thai  my  ehlldr*D  |;o  throufrb  thvir  prayst*  at  bonin  in 
1  ftaij  inaghanieal  way.  and  tbuy  havn  tbv  wunoattilud*  ton  aril  ibu  ohaicb 
I  dn  BO*  know  wbai  to  do  witli  tbem." 
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ord«r  tlml  expression  tnnj  BCijuire  me«iiiiig.  There  are  <lviililIuM  oer- 
tail)  vipresstuna  o(  the  aller  wliivliikrv  iLtiiicratuud  mure  or  irtt  msliixiU 
iyisly  bj  tlie  obild,  atiH  tlicio  aid  liiiu  in  guiuiiig  u  "  i!iiuBi'i(iusn«n  of 
kind."  Fur  n  time  the  vliild  rcgBiilB  bin  pi-U  ua  o!  liis  kind,  but  ht 
gradukll]'  growa  away  froui  aniuials  boi:au»»  oC  tlioir  limited  nactiona 
upon  Ilia  cijireasiuos. 

liy  tliH  flflli  juiir,  tbrougU  ttie  poaitiva  and  D^satire  nactioo*  «f 
pouplo,  tbe  L'liilil  liu  lenrueil  tu  regard  tliem  in  iJI  liiji  activitiea  «• 
differvnl  from  thingi.  Appcoviil  and  iliaappruval,  rewards  Kud  puoisb. 
in«Dt«  rrry  ooncretvl;  given,  eunljle  the  cbitd  gmduallj-  lo  dilTci«uual*' 
hi>  attiCiidiis  into  two  great  cliuaos,  wliich  lut«F  ho  will  designate  •• 
cgoiatiu  Mill  ftltniistic.  fjpenkiug  gcuerolty,  liis experiences  with  peupla 
tSKuh  him  tlnit  vuiiduct  altruistic  in  naturv  will  prouiote  his  iuteirsti, 
while  ^guiBtiu  Huliuu  will  turn  oiit  badlj  for  bini.  Community  of  iolcftal 
Mid  aetion  lends  tbe  child  iu  tbe  course  of  time  to  view  the  aittr  uiuoh 
u  lit-  does  him»«lf,  in  respect  to  needs  and  deserts. 

The  child  Mt*  «.H  Hsiitf  long  before  he  has  nn  idea  of  sgH  in  a  rvHaiit- 
in  acnae.  Self  fur  thu  chiht  is  it  iKidy  of  insliiictiw  attiluden  and  ltd-. 
deuties.  With  development  he  leai'us  tti  interpret  llie  nicnniug  uf  atti- 
tudes in  otIieraoQ  the  huis  uf  slinilur  altitudes  be  bus  hinmulf  aAsuined. 
However,  in  his  "  cjeetive  tendeiiuitM  "  tbe  uidividuitl  uiiuilljt  favon  the, 
•elf  as  contmstod  with  the  allcr. 

Of  the  iiopiilar  notions  rc^rding  the  rnlAtion  of  the  tjfa  and  tb» 
allfr,  thu  ooimnon-sansn  view  conaidvnr^'oism  ami  allniism  asdiamet- 
rieallj*  upposeil  lu  <>n(i  unother,  *»  thwt  »  pprsun  could  not  be  ejpiistjo 
and  altrniotic  nt  one  4nd  the  same  time;  while  aeeordiii|[  to  RBolher 
Tiow  th*y  atv  siniplj  phnsen  of  every  aot-inl  attitude  the  individual  takoa. 
Both  th»»e  views  are  pnrtini  and  so  erroneona,  at  least  lo  far  as  tliay 
nlal«  tu  tbu  derelupniFTitai  period  of  hnmnn  life.  A  cnniidi- ruble  pro- 
portion uf  n  child's  actions  are  neither  egoiitic  nor  nitniiatid.  They  (1« 
not  have  for  their  purpose  the  Bdvnnceinont  of  tlia  intoresU  of  the  effo 
as  agniiut  those  of  Iho  allrr,  or  vice  vrria.  Ai  tlir>  iiidiviiliiul  ilnT«lo|M 
tbiaugh  adaloscenee  a  con^^tnntly  lar};Rr  proportion  o(  lii«  octioni  ia 
nmaved  from  the  nentrnl  clnsa;  and  viewed  froni  without  they  appeal 
to  beoomc  more  and  morn  altriiiatio,  hut  rn^pirded  from  within  they 
•  may  bo  seen  to  be  dictated  in  the  intemsts  of  the  tielf  as  well  aaor  even 
at  the  oxpcDSD  of  thnio  of  the  alltr.  Tliere  may  be  obaerved  at  every 
period  In  dnvniopment  genuinely  allniiitic  actions  in  outcome,  apriiig* 
ing  probably  from  an  inslincitivo  tendency  to  help  thune  in  need. 

People  differ  In  msp«iot  lu  the  degree  to  which  they  strive  lo  pro- 
mote th«  intfrtati  of  self  ai  opiHwed  lo  those  of  the  atlrr;  and  varioua 
types  iutliU  r«ganl  bnvealwajs  been  reeognixed  in  popular  philosophy. 

Avllon  In  tbe  early  years  is  nsnnlly  unreUcetlve,  and  is  eiociited  on 
tlia  baai*  of  cipedienoy.  In  due  course,  however,  tbe  individual  dia- 
Mftii  mora  or  lew  dearly  that  oerlain  kiadi  of  conduot,  poa^ve  aa 
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well  u  negatire,  miist  he  required  of  all  (or  tLe  weHiira  of  all,  Wbeii 
h«  nukei  tliu  diMKirery  li«  in  prepBred  to  uuiiuiiliitfl  dtliioul  iiniLniolion, 
vlucli.  eomliined  witli  tlio  iiiUiieiice  □(  tbe  bard  kriucka  receivud  in  tlie 
^te-kud-tAkti  ei]>vtiviici!S  uf  dnily  sooial  iitljiistiiiuiiU.  {■nuluBll^  Mtiib- 
liiLei  the  leiiFie  ul  right  as  opposed  to  uyrring  uotioii.  lu  tbe  evulution  of 
tbe  lenK  of  daly  tbe  cbild  limt  renliztn  lliat  tbn  rij'bts  ut  otben  tniwC 
be  mpcwCed,  uid  biter  be  feels  Ibuy  i/rigli!  (u  be  rcupuoted. 

A  cbild'a  couciviicc  j^rowi  out  of  bis  social  cipi'rifiivc,  wberoin  bs 
b«*  been  made  to  reu1izr>  tbrougli  tbe  rcuL'tiunii  of  people  upon  bis  ex- 
liiiiiiiiii  tbnt  certain  avtiuiis  iiiny  be  freely  perl'ornied,  while  utberti 
■UMt  be  restnioed.  As  be  niatures,  tbe  concrete  fautora  are  grndunlly 
•^■iB«l«d  Slid  the  rrnniiniiig  feeliug,  reciiforccd  by  lesions  from  hi*- 
birf.  UtonUnrv,  art.  and  religion.  siiSices  to  guide  conduct;  and  cun- 
■amcB  is  octiTe  oulv  when  cuoduct  ii  not  in  nccnrd  with  the  lesnons 
iiMpicafed  id  tbo  taniitier  indicated.  As  tbe  iudividunl  acquires  >  seuM 
«[  lb*  kttitlulM  of  people  in  general,  whether  of  those  about  him  or  in 
book*,  bo  |(ua*  a  foaling  for  ceitaiii  liinds  of  ideal  conduct,  and  con- 
■(MDCS  u  felt  only  when  bo  it  coitscioiis  of  dishnnnony  between  hi* 
iiWI  ABd  tat  real  action.  Conaciousn^sa  mi  (be  social  side  is  thul  a  kind 
nfUwtra  in  wbicb  our  friends  and  s<i(|uninuini'ei,  the  public  in  general, 
■od  elHU»cl«ra  derived  from  litoratiin),  history,  and  art,  coostitula  tbe 
HdlMMe  ftnd  p<ui  Jadgweiit  upon  our  pcrfuruincices. 

la  rellpon  tbo  ii)e«llx[iig  procffca  uttainn  n  proniingno*  which  It  doei 
set  ftUain  in  an;^  other  pliMu  of  the  child's  experience.  The  young 
eUld  it  twrj  re»li»lio  in  bis  roligiuii*  ennuepUuii*.  Tbnt  instruction 
whMl  fOtuajt  reli^uue  {lertoimgi'S  us  perfect  in  cunduol,  and  alio 
MNUHWBt,  ommpulonl,  and  tbe  like,  and  whose  oEHuu  it  in  to  reward 
geod  Uld  puDiah  wroiij;  action  in  buinan  beiii)^,  becomes  potent  in  tbs 
!*■  life  ia  dissuading  bim  from  certain  forbidden  acts,  and  coercing 
I  ia  tbe  perforniance  of  acts  wbicb  be  would  neglect  etcept  for 
alitt  applied  a  poalrriori.  But  religious  tcncben  often  Fail  to  malie 
Fk  deep  iiiipreu  npon  children,  becan^e  their  teaching  is  theological, 
leekiiieal,  uid  U  meNly  verbal  eo  for  as  tbe  learner  is  coDoemcd. 


CHAPTER  IV 


JUSTICE 


Ol'R  discussion  Uius  far  lins  pi-ciiaretl  the  way  for  n  oonstd* 
t^ratioti  of  the  development  of  certain  special  attitudes  ari^ 
Siuiupt-  ing  in  the  socinl  Hiljtistmt-Dts  of  th«  indiridaal ; 
uidtTti-  and  Qnt,  Ute  attitiiiles  involving  the  Aenlinii.'nt 
ttJ'St?  of  justice.  We  liave  traced  the  method  by  which 
»•»'  the  child  ao<piirc*  the  I'Dnci-ption  thnt  th«  alter  fau 

foelingB  of  pleasure  and  pain  like  himself.  We  have  ahw 
uoted  that  in  thu  proccsH  of  development  hU  sense  of  the 
alter  s  attitudes  and  needsi  Wconieit  ever  keejier,  am]  cxorta 
an  increasingly  determining  influence  ujKin  his  condurl, 
luuling  him  to  rcgurd  and  to  treat  tho  'iller  much,  though 
not  precisely,  as  he  regiaitis  and  tix'ats  tlie  self.  Aa  a  Ktull 
of  this  developmental  pi-ocess,  the  ohiKl  comes  in  clue  eoum 
to  realixft  that  the  altrr  has  ru/hts  which  first  m>i»t  be  and 
later  ought  to  be,  respected  iu  all  the  relations  which  thv 
8«I{  BOKumes  toward  him.  The  goal  toward  which  the  iudi- 
vidual  normally tfiid.i  in  his  Miciiil  dttvclo])nicnt  w  iindoub^ 
edly  the  point  at  which  he  will  reailily  j^ut  to  the  iiUer 
the  privilvgvs  enjoyed  by  the  self,  an<l  impose  upon  him 
tlie  same  obligations;  ati<l  he  will  inxist  in  idl  t]te  «s)-8  be 
can  upon  every  person  receiving  pleasures  or  paina  aeoord- 
ing  to  his  dv«orts;  though  the  sentimontfi  of  mercy  and  pity 
may  aomotimeB  urge  him  to  )thi«ld  the  alter  from  thv  suffer- 
ing which  hb  acts  would  entitle  him  to,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  vit^w  nf  justice  current  in  the  community  at  the 
tiine.  It  i.i  a  commonplace,  of  course,  tJiat  this  senlimmt 
booomci  embodied  in  time  in  laws  or  rules  or  customs,  and 
the  indiWdiiid  who  i*  strictly  juMt  will  imtist  ujwn  all  the 
members  of  tlie  community  being  dealt  with  in  conformity 
thereto^    But  in  erery  advancing  society  the  aentimvnts  of 
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sfinpaithy,  pity,  and  mervy  gA  beyonil  tlic  cKtiMiitliot]  Inws 
or  custocns,  luid  tLvv  uiay,  as  they  often  do,  protect  iiidivid' 
■nln  from  tlie  c»ll»■■<|la']l(;t^4  of  their  d«.-ud»  an  vkwul  in  tbe 
light  of  tbe  regulatiouH  on  the  statute  books.  Thus  luen^ 
llM  tbe  oflect  of  tPmpenn^  justice,  ii  phetionieiion  nhicli 
will  reoeive  the  attcnliou  it  deserves  in  snotiier  cliiiptor. 

When  we  f»f  that  the  development  of  the  sentiiuent  of 
rjostice  toiidti  towanl  the  point  at  which  tho  indi\-idual  will 
treat  tlte  uttrr  tut  he  does  tbe  self,  it  nmnt  he  sgnautj 
Dnderstood  that  the  term  alter  as  here  used  can-  <*rti»t« 
□ot  be  mUTpr^-ted  to  npplv  to  all  ikttouk  whom-  «iMun« 
•oever  besitie  Uw  self,  but,  speiikiu);  geuenillj',  nrasui  at 
only  to  tlwse  in  tho  same  "olaea"  or  gronp  or  '•**" 
cirel*  with  tho  self.  One  "geotlaDiun"  ntav  resist  any 
mggMtion  to  take  advantage  of  another  "gentleman"; 
but  be  inay  act  very  iliffei-untly  ton-aitl  hix  SL-rvant  or  his 
tUre.  A  (m^ek  mi^iit  think  it  unjust  to  cheat  one  of  hia 
own  nationality,  but  at  tbe  same  time  be  might  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  advantage  of  &  foreigner.  A  student  may  feel 
tlw  jnstice  of  playing  fair  with  hit*  fellow  students,  hut  he 
my  •xpcriiMic*^  no  ivtiiiitanee  to  tlie  im])uls(i  to  tjiko  a<Ivan- 
tage  of  the  members  of  another  college  with  wliioli  hin 
■Itna  mator  may  1m;  in  eomiK'tition,  or  even  to  deceive  to 
^liis  own  gain  the  tnstruetors  tmder  wlium  be  workx.  Kvi- 
^beotly  the  individual  tends  to  recognize  equality  of  privi* 
^beges,  reward*,  n-sjMnxibilities,  and  pcnalticK  only  among 
Vlhon  of  a  kind  with  liimnelf,  as  he  siws  the  matter.  Vn'e 
hmve  ak^ady  noticed  how  tbe  oonsciousne«s  of  differences 
unong  pcopli.'  t"  dvvi'lopcil  in  tlm  individual ;  and  once  this 
proeest  of  differentiation  geta  started,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  that  all  people  arv  not  equal,  and  so  arc  not  entitled 
to  tbe  same  rvwurdi  and  pi-nidlirN  for  any  ({ivcn  dt-ed  or 
eatalogov  of  deedii.  What  n-ould  be  excused  in  a  king,  say, 
might  cost  a  peaNint  his  life.  But  kings,  like  peasants, 
bare  their  own  coile^.  which  o)M*ntte  on  tin;  whole  to  itisuro 
lulity  among  tl>e  members  of  the  respective  groupa. 
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Thus  the  scntitnont  of  justico  oftun  servcH  to  inakc  per- 
maiioiit  otmtiGoatiouM  iti  ai)dal  f:raiipin^,  however  cntab- 
lUhed.  for  it  teuds  to  keep  individuiU»  within  the  confine* 
of  tht'ir  rufipoetivi!  I'liissus  in  respect  to  their  privile-gen  aiul 
reajtoti  si  bill  ties,  their  i-ewa^Is  and  penaidc!).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  very  plastic  groupti  the  seDtinient  of  justice  pLijrs 
nn  important  part  in  changing  the  iRinndiiry  liiiwi  botwucn 
cjIasBes,  and  in  abolishiug  these  lines  altog;etlier  under  c«r* 
taiD  conditiouH.  While  in  Amcricjin  soi'icty  there  is  some- 
times a  tendency  for  nieuibers  of  tliv  *'  liiglii,-r"  clatuMis  to 
resent  the  efforts  of  a  member  of  a  "  lower  "  class  to  push 
upward  l>eyond  his  "  station,"  still  it  is  possible  for  one  in 
the  humblest  sphere  of  life  to  he  elevateil  to  the  raoRt  ex- 
alted position,  prov-ided  he  is  able  to  serve  society  effectively 
according  to  \U  iiccdtt  nt  the  time.  80  there  is  developing 
among  ua  a  feeling,  more  or  less  general  and  well-ile fined, 
that  in  the  spirit  of  justice  a  man  shoidtl  he  rewarded  — 
in  honor  and  opitortnnity,  jKjrhapji,  rather  than  in  inonoy  — 
according  to  the  measuie  of  hb  ability, and  liis  sincerity  tn 
serving  the  community.  CajKicity  to  do  what  society  desires 
to  have  done-,  and  faitlifulneHS  in  the  doing  of  it,  nra  prob- 
ably more  important  desiderata  in  the  fomiatjon  of  claMv« 
in  our  country  than  elsewhere,  though  even  among  us 
wealtli  and  ancestral  connectiontt  play  leading  |>aTl». 

Bat  we  must  return  to  trace  out  in  greater  detail  tho 
steps  by  which  the  adult's  comph'X  si-iilimcnt  of  justice  is 
n*iAi*i>l  devclojied.  Wii  have  noted  almve  how  social  ex- 
moult^  perience  works  npon  the  original  tj^o-oentrio  tm- 
^«tMoUl  dencies  of  th«  child,  anil  modifies.  restnuDs, 
nwBtt  diverts  tliem,  and  even  supplants  thvm  to  some 

extent  by  a/<er-oentrio  tendencies.  It  has  been  aaid  in 
effect  more  than  once  that,  in  the  proccsx  of  adjustment  to 
bis  fellowK,  the  individual  inevttiibly  ncqnin-Ji  a  more  or 
less  settled  habit  of  taking  into  accotmt  the  interesta.  the 
point  of  view,  and  the  t<-ndcncicH  of  the  alter.  Now,  this 
experience  Lays  the  basis  for  tlie  seulimeDt  of  justice  in  its 
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fondunental  meaning,  ~  that  all  iniliviilual.-t  shoiilil  have 
•n  eqaal  olinnce  in  competition  for  the  gootU  they  seek  tn 
obtain,  Riiil  tli:tt  thvy  should  suffer  impsirtially  aui-ordiug  to 
their  respoitsibility  for  ruittdeeda  they  liave  perfurnicd,  of 
for  errors  tu  judgment.  It  need  hardly  be  iiiaieted  u|)o» 
hen,  after  wluit  luu  alrcitdy  been  said,  thnt  the  yoiiii;;  child 

lis  a  boUy,  who  strives  to  get  more  tliau  liiti  just  [tortion  of 
the  tiling  be  desires,  and  endeavors  to  transfer  to  others 
ibe  penalties  which  rightfully  he  iihould  In^ar.  The  vhild  of 
two  will  not  normally  piny  fair  when  he  is  io  com[)etition 
with  his  fellows.  He  will  malce  use  of  overy  means  at  hi« 
oommaml  to  get  tliat  which  he  wiahea,  whatever  it  iriay  b«, 
trreApeotiTO  of  the  rights  of  others  who  are  affected  by  his 
notion.  lU'.  showit  but  idighbapprot'iation  uf  thw  feelings  of 
his  jwrents,  even  in  the  varied  activities  of  the  home.  lie 
ts  completely  d(>iiiiniiti;d  by  the  go:il  toward  which  h«  is 
striving,  and  nothing  but  ftir<!eful  re.Hi.itaune  on  the  part  of 
Utealtfi'  can  restrain  him.  when  resti'aint  is  necessary  ;  and 
it  Is  protmble  tliat  the  original,  all-powcrfiU  egoistic  mo- 
tives get  modified  or  ebeclced  only  by  detertnined  resistauno 
from  tliose  more  powerful  than  the  child.  In  time,  as  the 
Dumber  of  Huvh  oocanions  incrvawji,  the  diild  conies  to  an- 
ticipate them,  so  that  he  can  with  some  measure  of  success 
check  faimsf^'lf. 

I  If  one  will  follow  a  child  day  by  day,  he  may  trace  this 
■Bperiaooe  of  resistance  comin;;  to  he  anticipated.  Take,  for 
esample.  tbo  case  of  ayonng  child  jihiyin;;  the  gatnoof  toss- 
ball  wiUi  a  group  of  children  or  ailults.  Let  us  say  that  at 
the  start  he  demands  the  ball  most  or  all  of  the  time.  When 
iBOthw  gets  it  he  cries  for  it,  and  gives  vent  to  iingry  ex- 
pnssions  if  it  is  denied  him.  All  in  the  group  say  to  him, 
**  It  is  not  your  turn  ;  you  have  just  had  it ;  you  miist  lot  tlie 
ethers  take  tlioir  turn,"  and  so  on ;  but  he  is  inditTerent,  nt 
this  stage  of  his  development,  to  their  attitudes,  lie  shrieks 
at  the  top  of  hjs  voice  if  it  is  not  given  to  him,  and  if  there 
I  older  persons  around  to  whom  he  can  appeal,  he  vrill  run 
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to  thorn  and  i;nili>ftvor  Ijy  vsrioutt  mmos  to  rxcito  tbpm  so 
that  tlit-y  will  cuiiic  to  )iU  aid,  and  eiinblt!  bim  to  ^iii  his 
epd.  If  he  can  get  no  help  in  this  way,  then  he  may  try  to 
prevent  thv  <mio  whu  has  the  liuU  f ronl  playing  with  it ;  or  &s 
a  last  resort  lie  may  try  to  break  up  the  group,  or  go  off 
Blilking,  exp<.t;ttiig  in  tliiu  way  to  aroiiso  the  feeling  of  his 
tormoutom  so  that  tli«y  will  oeaao  their  o|)position  to  lujiu 
III  (ill  tbiH  experience  there  ap)>eara  to  lie  no  i^naciotutiiist-t 
on  his  part  tliat  lie  ia  in  the  wrong ;  so  far  ns  his  owti  atti- 
tti<Iu  in  cniicemiil,  he  is  jiiKtilied  in  gutting  thu  boll  if  be 
wants  it.  Justice  for  liim  requires  that  bis  wishes  he  always 
indulged.  Ue  is  sincere  about  it,  if  it  be  propter  to  apply  ths 
term  **  sinoerity  "  to  one  whoite  luotivus  ar«  practically  all 
governed  by  a  selfish  aim,  as  bis  are. 

llut  follow  thi«  <ihilil  iilung  for  a  little  diMtimcc,  and  ob- 
•crvc  him  taking  his  Qnt  lessona  in  justiee,  as  the  group 
Tbanitbod  understands  it.  Tbc  pursonxwhom  be  attempts  to 
2^'li'  bully  will  not  give  iu  t«  him.  Tliey  t*^U  bim  if  he 
f"*"  will  "  play  fair  "  and  "  take  his  turn  "  he  ih-it  play, 
but  othernKse  he  mu«t  stay  out.  If  the  group  is  constant  in 
tbiit  attitude,  tlic  child  wiU  tumucr  or  latrr  discover  that  ho 
must  check  himself  if  bo  would  stay  iu  the  gaine  at  all.  Ho 
vUl  reaist  the  development  of  this  notion,  hut  it  will  get 
ei(tabli:tbed  iu  time.  Oiio  caiiobMirvo  it  ul<ing  effect  in  tlio 
obiM's  attitudes.  Yesterday,  and  for  aevei-al  days  before 
that,  pcrhnpK,  bo  tried  to  bidly  the  group,  but  he  finally 
drew  liiiii.itflf  sullenly  off  into  the  oortier,  and  the  game  went 
on  without  him.  To^y  he  rapeats  the  perfonnanee,  bat 
ono  notices  that  ho  goes  into  hiit  corner  losx  rMilily;  and 
witli  some  eneouragein«-nt  from  the  group  lie  uuiy  literally 
drag  liimseH  back  into  line,  and  actually  ttilre  his  turn,  Fof 
the  r«9it  of  the  game  he  will  "piny  fair"  witltout  protest; 
be  has  learned  that  the  group  will  resist  him  unless  he  (toes 
as  the  others  do.  Of  course,  thb  change  is  not  wrought 
amhienly  as  a  rule ;  but  whetbur  it  takcf  a  long  or  a  short 
time  to  accoi»j)h»h,  tt  u  always  brought  about  according  to 
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UtU  geoeral  plan.  The  iRstaoce  cit«<l  t§  typical  of  ioiiuuier* 
al)k>  c!t%8  uocun-iiif;  Dann.illy  iii  the  duily  lifu  of  tbe  child, 
nod  all  liaving  iiubHtaiiliiilly  tlie  ^aiiit!  bistory  a-iid  ibi.!  twine 
outoome.  It  is  true  that  sonit;  cbildnaa  are  uot  in  tbeir  eai'ly 
yean  r«u«t4.-d  iii  niitiiy  of  llitiir  ngg;ressions,  but  siicb  chil- 
ilrvn  wniply  defer  tbt;ir  elemciitnry  lensoim  tu  juHtiee  until 
tbey  come  in  ronta<.-t  witb  ijroupa  tbat  will  resist  tbem :  and 
it  a  (Mily  a  tiuiltvr  of  tinx!  bi-fore  they  will  meet  iheso 
gnnipiL,  unless  poasihly  tliey  be  the  children  of  Uiiiga.  But 
ereo  these  luttvr cliildrun  must  nltiruittidycome  into  confliot 
nrttb  tlioiic  of  ihcir  owu  daAK  wlio  will  rvsiitt  iJwm  in  their 
unjust  dem.'Uid». 

Tbis  will,  p«rluip«,  be  the  best  point  at  which  to  consider 
of  the  uioMt  ini{>ortant  though  eleinontary  pha^i-n  of  tbo 
ipmeot  of  the  sentimeiit  of  justice,  —  the  Appumut 
■Ktlution  of  Urn  m.-«>H'  of  plMpiTty,  witll  the  ret-  elpropnly 
oognition  of  the  rigliti  ami  <liities  appertaining  '*•"' 
tliereUDto.  As  vie  have  already  note<l,  the  infant  cuinci) 
UDong  us  witli  the  nuVvc  ftvlinf;  that  everything  he  wants 
"belongs"  to  him,  in  proof  of  whiuh  obBen,-e  bia  ntter  lack 
of  retitraint  in  striving  to  secure  whatever  attracts  him. 
Hia  iuMiwtive  altitude  ih,  gut  everything  that  in  in  any 
my  deniRible.  The  nix-months '-old  child  sbowa  no  apprecia* 
lion,  oo  far  as  one  can  tell,  of  the  jiriuciplo  of  progierty,  ex- 
Oi'pt  that  he  nhonld  m  far  a.t  )mKi>iblo  obtain  and  ix-tain  all 
that  lie  ran  lay  his  hands  on  that  plea-ieji  him  or  giatiflea 
bia  curiosity.  lie  cannot,  of  eonrsi',  be  said  to  have  a  feeling 
of  right  with  n>it)>cet  to  it,  sinoe  he  cannot  appreciate  tltnt 
tlie  nltrr  Iiaa  a  valid  claim  upon  anything.  The  sense  of  right 
cno  be  felt  only  when  thf  intlividuiil  reidizcs  that  tlu^  »lter 
ia  ooropcting  for  gootU  he  bituwlf  deslrei),  and  tbat  because 
nf  preTJous  experience  affecting  the  things  in  question  one 
or  the  other  Kb'itild  Kccnro  litem  and  exorcise  dominion  over 
tbfm.  The  infant's  feeling  is  that  he  shoidd  Ihj  maMer  of  all 
he  anrveys ;  and  the  representitions  to  the  contrary  made 
by  those  about  luoi  have  no  effwl  ou  him,  unless  Uiuy  for- 
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ciUy  resist  hUciipidity,  whni  he  uxiiaUy  pruteatd  with  ToieSt 
fuU,  auil  boily  until  be  becomes  exhausted,  or  imtU  Iiis  a^ 
t«nt!oii  IS  divcrti'd  into  other  chiinti«ls.  But  so  long  as  tho 
dfrsircd  ol>jt;i-t»  .in:  kept  in  view,  the  unt-tuglit, "  tuitiinil " 
child  assiiiiies  only  one  attitude  toward  Uiein,  and  that  aD 
appropriative  or  agj^fressive  one.  His  brother  inwy  say  to  liitu : 
'•  Hilt  it  is  ntiwf, yi)u  know";  "You  cannot  liave  my  things, 
for  I  do  not  take  t/our  things."  and  so  on  ad  libitum  :  but 
these  phriuti^-5  inc.in  notliing  to  the  iiidtviduiU  who  hns  not 
had  Home  months,  at  lea-it,  of  vital  experience  in  tnectitig 
with  resistance  in  endeavoring  to  get  control  of  goods  which 
hftva  alroiuly  ln.'nn  iip|>i-opriated  by  the  allrr  in  accordknoe 
with  the  rules  of  tlie  social  game.  The  ])rinciple  is  that  the 
terms  mine  and  tfiine  require  for  their  projicr  understand- 
ing by  till.!  fhild  n  vast  dtral  nf  give-and-take  contn«t  witli 
others,  as  a  result  ol  which  there  is  slowly  developed  tli« 
sense  that  objects  bidong  to  peopb  by  virtue  of  their  having 
had  certain  ty])e!t  of  exjivrience  with  them. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
discovers  M'liat  sort  of  cxiR'riencc  ono  must  have  with  an 
DcTdop-  object  in  order  to  claim  it  as  his  own  agninrt  all 
""'ium'  competitors.  To  begin  with,  whatever  tlie  infant 
ol  im  [i«hi   hii.*  in  hiw  graup  he  will  strive  to  retain  as  Ions  as 

of  pouM-  or  o 

■iDB  he  gets  pleasure  from  it ;  and  he  will  even  rndurc 

ooDsiderablo  punishment  before  he  will  release  it.  Take,  for 
example,  his  reHiHtanoc  to  any  attempts  to  rotnovu  bis  bottle 
before  he  ha^  satisfied  himself  with  it ;  and  this  is  a  ty]>ioal 
instance.  As  hu  deveIo])s.  and  begins  to  grip  objects  almnt 
him.  he  shows  the  aame  tendency  to  keep  nil  he  csn  hiy  his 
hands  on  that  pleases  hira.  Now,  suppose  he  is  |>ermittiNl  to 
rebiin  whati^ver  ho  gets  in  his  grasp,  and  he  is  given  every 
object  that  he  deHirvii ;  in  tiiich  caseji  the  original  feeling 
that  all  ho  wants  he  will  secure  is  deepened  in  him,  and 
hit  exprcsKioiis  become  ever  more  riolent  if  accidentally  or 
otherwise  his  wUhes  are  thwarted  in  any  way.  Hut  sooner 
or  later  be  is  retisted  in  hb  attempt  to  gain  posaeasion  of 
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ofijecta  which  are  much  desircil  by  othern  to  whom  they 
*•  bflonj;,"  and  at  that  momeDt  he  bc^ns  lo  dilTerentiate 
gooAt  into  thoitu  that  tliu  alter  will  tiot  jHTiDtt  liini  Ui  have, 
BO  matter  what  efforts  be  itiakes  to  obtain  them ;  tlioae  that 
bo  «mn  BOciiri)  if  he  stnt^^^^lua  vigorously  for  them  ;  aud 
thoae  that  nv  one  trk-tt  to  dqiriw  him  of,  or  to  ivxist  him 
in  hia  eSotU  to  fleoure  them.  When  he  ia  prevented  by  his 
hrotiier  from  tnking  a  certain  object,  the  latter  says  to  him: 
"U  i»  mine  because  pajui  (or  mamiuu  or  jwm«  urn-)  t/ai-e 
ittotnv";  or.  "They  said  I  might  hatK  it";  or.^betiauae  I 
got  it  first ";  or,  "  bocaiiso  I  found  it ";  or,  "  because  I 
kiter  had  it  a  lonrj  time,"  and  so  od  thntugii  a  niimlwr  of 
other  reasons.  If  the  father  prevents  him  from  getting  the 
object  h«  dt'siit«,  it  in  "  bticiiuse  It  is  iii>t  rffjodjbr  you,"  or 
"it  belongs  to  Brother"  ami  ko  on.  IJut,  the  child  never 
tees  the  justice  of  these  positions  at  the  outset :  he  always 
Rqwnda  with.  "  Well,  I  want  it."  This  i»  the  only  wjwon 
he  t.'an  undertitand  for  clHiniing  anything  of  value.  But  Ite 
b  KHiBtetl,  and  he  learns,  through  ceaseless  opposition  to  his 
■ggrC'fwions,  titikt  when  father  or  mother  gives  an  object  to 
Iu4  brother  lie  himitelf  muiit  ki*ep  his  hiviuN  off  it.  IU<  comes 
to  this  point  in  his  evolution  very  slowly,  but  the  reactions 
of  the  xocial  vnvironmcot  keep  him  moving  towani  it  with 
greater  or  leaa  rapidity. de[>en(lin}^  ii[Min  the  strength  of  hie 
original  impulses  in  oomparisou  with  the  intensity  and  con* 
etoncy  of  the  4!diie3itive-  influences  playing  on  him. 

So.  \ry  the  method  sketched  al>ove,  he  discovers  that  when 
a  brotlH'r  or  sister  or  pla^nnate  is  in  possession  of  an  object. 
DO  matter  how  he  or  she  c^tmc  by  it,  it  cannot  he  appropriated 
by  faimoelF  without  violent  reactions  fi'om  those  who  have 
oontrol  of  it.  One  can  observe  this  lesson  as  it  is  being 
IcamMl  and  applic<]  in  tiiC-  chihl'ii  ihiily  iidju.«tmentj<.  In  the 
bepnning,  when  he  is  acquiring  familiarity  with  Uie  ele- 
mentul  principles  of  property  rights,  lie  at  times  extends 
Uis  application  of  tltc  principle*  to  hi«  dog,  hi.t  cut,  even  hh 
tookiiig-hone ;  they  muat  be  left  in  control  of  the  objects 
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wliifh  they  now  [tasseaa.  Oiie  cau  see  a  cliild  vigorously  de- 
Knil  tJic  I'iglibi  uf  Ills  pct»  Uf^inst  the  dcprt'tlations  of  tbo 
iiiuriuiilorH  i()x>ut  llii-in.  TLlto  is,  ])iTliit|u(,  an  vlumcnt  of 
make-believe  in  this,  for  it  is  Dot  long  befon;  tbe  iiKlividual 
sbows  tiint  when  bis  interi^sts  so  ailvise,  he  u-i11  pay  no  he«d 
Id  the  rightx  of  his  jwts,  but  he  will  witlioiit  nuy  ri'slraint 
despoil  tliem  of  their  belongings  for  his  own  advantage.  It 
H  not  long  in  his  Icjirtitng  i>roi;e«s  bL>foi'e  ho  will  ascribe 
gviiuine  pioi^i'ty  lights  only  to  those  living  things  that  rvidl; 
resist  bis  attempts  to  plunder  them, 

W  bilv  hix  f rvedom  of  ap])riip nation  is  thus  being  narrowed 
coustontly  through  the  reai-'Unn  of  t)ie  alter,  the  princifde 
involved  is  brought  out  distinctly  in  his  experience  when  ha 
i.s  in  conflii't  with  his  ft-UiiwM  in  reepvct  to  his  own  posaes* 
sions.  If  he  is  being  attacked  by  invaders,  he  <'aIlH  uiH>n  hi« 
father  or  mother  or  any  person  who  can  helji  him  to  defend 
hL4  belongings.  Then  tir'twn  the  iiiv^esitity  of  detvnnining 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  tbe  goods  he  claims,  and  the  nnvioo 
tH  niudc  to  give  a  reason,  acceptiiblu  to  thoHu  about  him,  why 
lie  ahoiild  not  Iw  deprived  of  soine  or  all  of  tbeni.  Thi«  is 
an  exceedingly  iUuniinating  sort  of  ex])erience  for  liiin  ;  it 
compels  him  to  roeogntzo  certain  fnndninciital  property 
rigbta,  and  to  conAeiously  employ  the  principlen  involvvd  in 
trying  to  kee])  bis  ••  things  "  under  his  control.  Every  hour 
of  waking  life  during  the  firxt  few  yeJirt,  hv  must  appeal  to 
these  prinoiplcH  in  his  inevitable  confliots  witli  his  fellowa.  if 
he  has  give-and-take  relations  with  thoin.  Slowly  the  prinoi* 
)>lvs  arv.  brought  out  more  or  less  clearly,  de}K'nding  upon 
the  nature  of  his  experieiiee.  because  matters  of  vital  con- 
cern to  him  are  settled  by  them,  and  they  define  for  hint 
wltut  he  may  get  luid  keep,  and  what  he  may  not  appn^ 
priate. 

As  tiio  child  develops,  and  his  relations  with  people  be- 
come ever  more  i-umjtlcx,  ho  continually  loams  new  and 
more  and  more  subtle  priiieiples  of  ownership;  and  lio 
finds  as  be  endeavors  to  obtain  and  rotaiu  goods  that  the 
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mlM  be  first  lvan)i>J  must  bo  modified  in  vaiious  ways. 
For  instauce,  it  h  revealed  to  bitn  in  due  ciitirHi.%  [),„iop. 
though  be  rusists  teartiiui'  the  IcsHons,  that  lie  mav  '^■iiui 
not  luwuytt  kwrj)  [kwni-wioii  of  iin  obji-t-t  when  he  numito 
Jindt  it,  or  when  it  ia  giuen.  him  by  a  coui[)auioii,  Jfo^n^ 
or  when  be  bvya  itwilli  his  penny,  and  tto  on.  It  ^^^ 
iiiitAt  be  ini[>n>H!iL><l  Viy  repetition  that  tie  abaiidttiiH  any  prin- 
ciple of  ownership  when  it  operates  to  bis  advantage  only 
sft«r  a  burd  stniggle;  be  "cannot  see"  why  ho  ^ibonld  not 
ke«p  this  or  that :  "  I  always  have  done  so,"  and  tlie  "  other 
boys  keep  tbeir  thin^  when  tb<^  are  given  to  them,"  und 
MOD.  There  are  eonflieb*  nt  every  step  forward,  from  the 
time  when  oHgioal  impidae  begins  to  get  restrained  and 
diverted  nntil  the  individuitl  eomcs  into  eomplcte  aceord,  if 
bo  ever  doe«,  vith  social  practice  so  fnr  as  it  directly  aSects 
him.  If  social  practice  is  constantly  changing  in  some  nv 
iliects,  —  OH  it  iH  in  ever)-  plastic  or t]}*nninie  society,  —  the 
isdividual  uevvr  rearbea  the  ]xiint  where  all  oonilict  in  re> 
gxrd  to  riglitfid  ownership  ceases.  An  his  range  of  social 
eoatact  enlarges  ho  is  brought  up  .1  gainst  traditions,  customs, 
k«ra  which  he  oanuot  understand.  Like  the  l>oy  of  six,  he 
"Osnoot  was  "  why  he  may  not  keep  complete  control  of  the 
gDodn  that  in  a  simpler  iiociid  urganixation  would  of  right 
perhaps  belong  to  him.  When  he  comes  into  the  city  from 
k  rarvl  life,  ho  mu«t  rcconstntct  many  of  Ins  principles  of 
owiuTMhip;  lie  cannot  now  enjoy  th<;  lilH,-rti^*s  with  »ome  of 
hi*  belongings  which  he  enjoyed  when  the  interests  of  bat 
rehitively  few  people  were  involved  in  Ids  use  of  then). 

The  gn-ater  the  nimtbor  of  r-r/os  the  child  comes  into  vital 
relations  with,  the  uiore  intricate  becomes  the  question  of 
control  and  ownership.  Also,  when  scarcity'  of  gootU  exists, 
tod  the  di»ir«  for  po^KCSsion  biicomcs  over  more  urgent, 
IW  greater  the  tendency  to  modify  tlie  principles  governing 
owner^ip,  so  that  those  who  hsvo  in  relative  abundance 
may  shan-  with  ihost-  who  are  in  need.  It  itt  probable  that 
the  individual  passes  through  some  such  a  course  in  respect 
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to  recognition  of  the  principles  of  owDenhiI^  m  (1oo«  tha 

Aoctety  of  which  be  is  a  aieiuber.  if  it  is  at  all  phutic.    As 

iDeiobcrs  incrcjtsc  in  any  conitounity,  tho  principles  of  eontrol 

anil  [H>attes3ion  must  be  constantly  revised,  to  injure  tliat 

some  may  not  possess  the  world  to  the  disinheritance  of 

othcni.    Thus  there  are  uo  eternal  and  inimutnhl^  rulvs  of 

posseHsion  in  any  dynamio  societ}'.    These  rides  dejiead  in 

general  upon  tho  conditions  whieh  will  eocure  comfortable 

existence  to  the  g^^atest  number,  as  the  greatest  uuiuber 

sees  the  matter  at  the  time,  though  no  people  so  far  as  we 

know  has  ever  completely  realtited  this  idvul.  albeit  many 

have  striven  toward  it.   Needless  to  say,  perhaps,  we  an 

here  touching  upon  a  well-ntgh  infinitely  complex  matter, 

when  we  consider  the  pmctict^K  of  the  different  rac^is  of 

men,  and  the  present  tendencies  among  progressive  nations, 

which  are  SHuking  dclil)crately  to  construct  mlos  of  action 

that  will  iuNure  the  pcrj>etuity  of  tlie  society,  and  secure  to 

each  individual  to  the  largest  possible  extent  life,  libcrtyt 

and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    Forever,  if  these  ends  be 

attained,  there  must  be  reconstruction  of  the  principles  of 

ownersliip  as  the  conditions  of  the  society  itself  change. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  lessons 

tanght  the  chiltl  by  the  grou]*  in  the  negative  manner  already 

Thatiutoi    indieated  are  usually  supplemented  by  |M)!(itive 

poou*iin-  iaHtructioDmv<^n  in  different  ways.  For  one  thinir, 
•tnotlDnin    ,  ,,.,,.  .  ,,. 

d**«iaviii<    in  bis  games  tiio  child  s  oompnnions  commend  him 

^ySi*'  when  he  "plays  fair,"  and  the  effect  of  this  ap- 
'■*"*•  prond  i»  plainly  appnrt^nt  upon  tho  individual  at 
every  point  in  his  ethical  development,  lie  keenly  appre- 
ciates having  all  those  in  bis  group  applaud  him  for  bis 
actions,  wherein  h«  taktw  no  advantage  bnt  gives  every  one 
a  fair  show  under  the  rules.  At  times,  it  is  true,  the  attitude 
of  the  group  may  not  be  favorable  to  the  development  of 
justice  in  one  of  its  number  wlio  may  l>c  inclints)  to  buUy; 
but  it  is  nithin  bonnds  to  say  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  children  from  tho  sixth  or  seventh  year  on 
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ill  in  their  group  attitutli>ii  eiioourage  at  Iwwt  NJinple,  crude 
justice  as  it  concerns  the  aclivitieH  of  iudividuals  iu  a  group. 
A  gsng  luay  prcjr  on  "  uutHidcrH,"  und  it  may  idolise  him 
UDOOg  their  uumlier  who  has  the  least  regard  for  thi^  rights 
of  bis  viotimB ;  hut  at  the  same  time  the  group  will  ruasX 
any  inclination  in  »uch  iin  one  to  give  rein  to  his  aggreEiiive 
temper  vrhen  he  ia  dealing  niih  the  group  itself.  Even 
SBUNig  thieves  there  is  honor ;  tliey  must  play  fair  with  cue 
atkother,  tliouglt  they  inay  reoognize  no  ohligiLtione  toward 
anv  one  without  their  circle. 

This  group  n-jic1ion  upon  th<t  individual's  concrete  acta 
continues  throughout  the  entire  course?  of  hh  vthic4il  dcvcl- 
opiuent ;  und  ito  most  marked  •general  effect  in  it)*  tendency 
to  nmkv  him  cuiiform  to  tlii!  ruliis  of  thi-  gainv  ax  jjlaynd  hy 
the  group  at  the  time.  As  the  child's  range  of  activity 
JlwnnwffH.  hu  comes  into  touch  with  groiipH  of  ever-widen> 
ing  ethical  intercHtH,  until  if  he  liveH  liia  life  normuUy  hu 
«iU  run  through  the  scale  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and 
lie  will  gut  group  rciu-tion  upon  praclit'ully  every  aspect  of 
uciol  oontlnct,  —  oeiiciure  if  he  does  nut  play  fair,  and  coin- 
■MeatUtion  if  he  does  unto  othcri;  (the  otliers  of  the  group) 
U  be  would  be  douc  by.  He  cjiunot  (■Mi'ii])e  tliis  moulding 
procvtM  by  tlie  group,  ^^'hatever  be  does  at  any  period  of 
kit  ctliical  career,  after  the  age  of  one  or  two  at  the  latest, 
produces  a  response  of  luiiiie  ttort  from  the  group  or  groups 
in  whtcb  be  huldH  menilieriihip ;  and  looking  at  the  matter 
to  a  I*rge  way,  this  response  serves  to  cncouriige  just  ao- 
ttoo,  and  discourage  that  which  is  unjust,  according  to  tbe 
oivtonM  of  tlie  time  and  the  place. 

The  kind  of  group  res|)onso  to  individual  action  we  have 
examining  is  more  or  Ii-ah  non-reHective,  even  reflex 
or  Mttoniatic.  But  the  group,  through  s|)ecinUy  pufsuiu 
delegated  members,  often  reacts  upon  the  child's  J^^J^ 
aggress ionw  in  H  dclilHTiite,  conseiouH  way,  with  tbtcnop 
tke  ptiriKwe  in  «ew  to  make  liim  appreciate  that  unn-illing- 
to  play  fair  is  "  mean,"  "  piggish,"  "  contemptible," 
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un}iti>t,  nuil  sa  he  shoiiltl  changp  liis  attitude.  Ereu  a  chiUt 
who  ia  habitiiaJly  in  the  bullying  altitnilt*  will  oUvn  iliv 
nounce  on«  of  his  fcllowH  wliiin  tlii>  hitter  tries  to  take  nucb 
an  wlvaiitn^i^  aa  he  may  frequently  take  himself.  Children 
are  very  qniek  to  f^lve  puhlii-ity,  with  rti>|>nii»riftti'  roniinvnts, 
to  mKoa  a<)ti<ni!i  among  ali  thosQ  with  whom  tbey  are  in 
competition  in  any  way,  in  order  thus  to  arouse  hostile 
reactions  from  the  pronp.  It  in  practically  irnjMHAiblv  for 
a  ohihl,  from  the  tiiue  he  begins  to  undeistand  any  form 
of  expression  in  the  alter,  to  escape  for  any  conMidpralite 
period  tiiis  Hi>rt  of  ethituil  ednfiation,  idmeil  at  making  him 
restrain  his  egoistic  impulses.  In  the  beginning  the  mother 
tcUs  him  "  it  is  not  right "  to  k<'cp  the  I«ill  all  the  time ; 
his  brotlicra  and  ai.tt^r.t  want  to  phiy  aa  well  as  he  dooJi. 
She  askt)  him  how  he  would  like  it  if  they  slionhl  keep  it 
from  him  »o  that  \w  eould  not  piny  ;  and  so  on  ml  libitum. 
Later  his  fellows  beeome  more  dynaniio  and  effertive  in 
their  instruction  ;  and  while  all  this  has  but  slight  infl(i«n<.>e 
upon  I'goiNtit-  tcridi-ncieit  nt  the  oiititet,  xtill  the  effect  is 
cumulative,  and  gi'ows  ever  more  Fom)>cUing  as  the  l^ronp 
resist!*  the  individual  in  hiK  bullying,  and  penalizes  him  for 
his  selHalineas.  Of  course,  tenna  like  "right,"  "mr-an." 
etc.,  have  little  if  any  signifloancD  for  the  child  until  he 
geta  well  started  in  his  ethical  evolution  :  and  they  would 
never  signify  anything  deflnite  probably  if  he  did  not  meet 
with  resistance  in  Ins  aggression,  or  if  those  near  him  were 
not  resixte<)  in  thcinlepri'dutionRnpon  the  rights  of  others. 
It  ia  suggestive  to  note  nith  what  feeling  a  mother  may 
con<lonm  a  certain  action  because  it  is  not  right  or  jvat, 
while  her  five-ycar^ld  boy  may  be  entirely  unaffoctoil  ia 
contemplation  either  of  the  unjust  act  or  the  mother's  con* 
demnatiott  of  it ;  which  is  one  evidence  that  tlic  wntimeut 
of  justice  i«  the  proiluct  {uimarily,  not  of  natural  endow- 
ment but  of  social  experience,  wherein  the  rights  of  the 
i^tre  arc  literally  pounded  into  the  individual. 

But  there  iu«  doubtless  certain  instinctive  tcndendcs 
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f  anotioning  in  tb«  child's  reactions  in  some  of  the  aituations 
in  wbifli  th<!  senUniojit  of  jiistico  is  operative  in  i^mud,, 
a  crtHie  form.  Even  at  a  very  early  age  tlie  indi-  •immt* 
Tidoal  wiU  resent  the  punisUment  of  his  pot  <Iog  tuuDiit  oi 
by  any  inorolx-r  of  tins  faniily ;  indeed,  he  will  '""" 
resent  t)ie  harsh  treatment  of  any  of  his  possesions  as  soon 
•A  be  bc^ns  to  get  the  feeling  that  they  belong  to  liim 
and  not  to  otben.  So,  too,  he  will  show  indignation  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  month  when  a  larger  brother  chastises 
a  Hnaller  ono  (it  is  not  so  often  the  case  the  other  wny 
'ronntt).  except  possibly  when  the  balie  himself  has  de< 
nuuded  the  administering  of  the  penalty.  That  is  to  say, 
thv  yvor-old  child  is  a  not  wholly  indifferent  spe4.rtntor  of 
the  adjustments  of  his  associates  to  one  another.'  In  a  very 
elementary,  crude  way,  and  while  he  is  still  an  infant  ahnost, 
be  rMenta  the  domination  of  the  weak  by  tlie  strong  eape* 
oally,  though  he  may  show  some  feeling  also  if  a  smaller 
jwnoD  makes  another,  who  may  be  strong.  Buffer  in  »  very 
concrete  way.  Later  on  lie  will  lend  his  voice  and  his  fists 
in  support  of  the  weak  individual,  or  the  "under  dog," 
even  if  the  latter  seems  strong.  In  the  event  that  he  has  no 
personal  interciit  in  the  oonflitrta  wltich  arouse  his  feeling. 

Of  ooune,-the  child's  own  interests  are  bound  up  some- 
bow  in  the  contests  of  bis  feUows  in  most  of  the  social 
dnunas  oocuning  in  his  presence  in  daily  life,  so  tliat  it  is 
imposuble  to  say  definitely  to  what  extent  bis  natural  feel- 
ing for  fair  phiy  determines  bis  conduct  in  much  that  he 
*  0.  J.  Pif  •  MtrMpuniliNK,  I^TM  tlia  fullowtn);  teatimonj'  touchiiiic  tbis 

My  cxperienni  Taricf  npon  thia  matter.  [l  appcun  thnt  it  makoa  a  d]f> 
IP*  who  iha  ncloni  kre.  '  M..*  iiif  infant  nUur.  wu  vliUily  diapluaaod 
'b«Qfi*v  I  •ll#tii|>t#>l  (in  pljkJpfuliLuu.  l1iiiii|fh  to  liffr  it  wiu  in  «amHAt)  Kt 
*  pamiDcl '  futlii't,  iirvriilinK  liv  iili<<u>vil  ni);!!!!  ut  niipniniiint-  I  niit;ht  aet  l)>e 
■Wu*  tovud  >nn(hiir  im-mbrr  yxnneor  than  I,  and  bnbp  wonlil  not  nwcnt 
1l  In  Uiii  uufAncc  <he  b&br  Hwmpd  lo  apnpnthiio  moat  with  Ihoao  wlia 
««*■  ilaiaf  MoBt  fi»  '  baby.'  Mutbvi  wiu  w  lintilu  u  niyMlf  to  bo  ruhuk«(l, 
protiilni|f  aba  «hiiiilii  in  tiTij  npiimnrnt  inannifr  abuMi  fatli'r,  vbo  th''n  hold 
her  (lab?).  .M;  yaaaert  brotbrr  hiu  alnjn  lapported  m*  oa  a^oart  aij 
•MMn,  altluingh  the;  wa  all  joougvr  tkut  I," 
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does.  Moreover,  bis  love  of  (Hinihat  ofh>n  lca<ts  Iiim  to 
countenance  coutlict.i  which  an  active  Bcutiuient  of  juxtic* 
would  ur^e  him  to  teraiionte  if  he  could.  Boj'h  not  iiifi«- 
quotitly  stand  hy  for  a.  time  and  seo  a  bully  punish  one  not 
of  his  dinjensioHs  or  strength  :  but  sooner  or  later  the  scum 
of  fair  pliiy  will  l>o  likely  to  assert  itself,  and  the  aggressor 
will  be  told  to  Utka  Home  one  of  his  size.  Young  children 
are  not  ready  and  skillful  in  detecting  diflrereoces  in  sixe 
and  strength,  but  when  these  difFerencos  nre  xt-ry  obvious, 
their  inclination  is  to  side  with  tlte  weaker  ones  in  th«  oon- 
tests  they  witness.  Any  close  obsorvor  of  children  in  group 
rclatioiLt  can  notieo  Ihciu  iumi  the  first  year  ou  stunding 
Op  for  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  right,  though  they 
do  not  think  of  it  in  this  way.  In  general,  tho  child  will 
synipathize  with  one  who  i.i  HtilTerin^  ])ain,  ta  againjtt  tJio 
one  who  caused  it.  It  happens  now  and  then  normally  in  the 
child's  life  thut  he  is  loti  ai^tray  by  his  fin-lings,  for  he  may 
take  tlie  side  of  one  who  deserves  chastisement,  and  wbo 
would  bu  benefited  by  it.  But  the  child  does  not  look  for- 
ward or  bai^kward  befont  he  expresses  his  fei-lings;  he 
reacts  at  once,  on  the  basis  that  pain  should  be  relicwd 
and  the  person  for  oven  tho  thing)  who  occasioned  it  should 
himself  Iw  niadw  to  suffer.  It  is  suggi>stive  that,  when  tho 
child  is  in  a  resentful  frame  of  mind,  he  can  easily  eiulura 
the  sufferings  of  tlie  one  against  whom  his  resentment  is 
dirttcted  ;  indetx),  ho  often  takes  kevn  pleasure  in  inflicting 
jwnalties  upon  itome  one  who  has  made  him  "  mail,"  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  his  best  friend. 

It  is  worthy  of  vmphnKi»  that  the  .•leutiment  of  justice  rs 
expressed  by  tho  eliild  is  altogether  "  blind,"  to  use  the  pop- 
Tut  nDn  ular  figure  of  speech.  When  the  child  obsArres  ft 
tt^MotT-''  '^"'test  he  docs  not  take  aoenunt  of  circunistanni<«t, 
Sr*°iii**^  as  the  adult  normally  does,  in  onler  that  he  may 
btcuKiu  determinu  which  of  the  contestants  is  in  tLe  right, 
or  whetlwr  Wth  may  Iw  wrong.  Tlw  child's  impniite  lead.* 
hiui,  aa  a  rule,  to  tJirow  his  strength  to  the  support  of  the 
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otitf  who  in  sixe  and  stiength  is  clearly  at  a  diHadvanta;^. 
thoogh  he  in-ir  really  ntt-d  ch3Ht.iHcitiii.-tit.  fie  may  have 
prvsuuxNl  ujwn  liiN  woakiie.'M,  and  atteiu]>ttKl  tliv  riMu  of  an 
aggreMor:  but  the  child  cannot  go  so  far  in  Iiia  considera- 
tion of  oontrihnting fiictoiH.  'I'htr  fcdiii;;  for  f:iir  |ilay  oti  Uio 
part  uf  llic  idiild,  and  to  a  leaa  extent  of  the  ailulciuwnt.  is 
not  belt]  in  check  until  motives  or  "GXtL'nuating  cii'uuin- 
stanOM  "  ran  be  risviowcd.  This  is  without  dunbt  thu  most 
Ariking  difftu-ence  between  the  adult'it  and  the  child's 
attituilea  towai'd  situationK  in  which  equity  is  involved. 

Tlio  principU;  in  ([mwtion  hiis  an  intertisttn);  n|i[jlic:ition 
in  another  way.  Take  a  family  of  seven,  say,  —  the  father 
And  mother  and  five  children,  tho  latter  fn>m  thn-u  to 
tvdvc  yoart  of  ago.  fiii]»iH»e  they  are  engageil  in  tlif-  (ler* 
(ormance  of  liouseholil  duties  of  some  sort,  which  are  not  on 
tlic  whoh-  affTcoable.  The  chancui  arc  that  very  frccjuciitly 
uwtioiiH  nf  fair  play  must  be  considered.  Tlie  parents  try 
'to  settle  tltL'in  in  view  of  conditions  which  should  make  one 
child  (lu  nioru  or  Ivna,  or  a  di(Ti-ri>nt  kind  of  work,  than 
uiother.  But  if  the  children  be  given  fi-cedoui  to  expreKH 
themselves,  the  youngvr  ones  at  least  will  often  be  in  con- 
•tant  timnoil.  Kadi  is  apt  to  Huspeot  that  the  other  is  fu- 
TOr«d  al»Te  himself,  and  he  cannot  easily  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  oijuity  in  the  miitti-r.  The  only  tlnng  that 
will  satisfy  him  will  be  to  have  all  the  other.t  do  juxt  tm  liu 
no  matter  what  it  may  I>e,  except  in  the  case  that  be 

doing  something  tJiat  he  particularly  likes  to  do,  when 

n  moat  skillful  tn  discovering  reasons  why  he  shouhl  bo 

{■•ft  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pli^ajnire.   If  a  boy  of  five 

be  sont  from  t:ible  to  wash  hi.-«  handw,  be  iit  apt  to  demand, 

be  feels  free  to  exprvas  himself,  that  his  brother  be  niailo 
to  go  also,  even  though  his  brother  is  not  in  need  of  ablu- 
tioa.  It  inay  be  noti^l,  though,  that  tiie  argument*  tbo  boy 
now  nrges  for  having  his  brother  do  the  aaine  unpleasant 
thing  as  himself  he  will  dc<rry  loudly  to-morrow  ni';ht,  when 
bu  brotlicr  uMai  tlicm  against  him  under  exactly  the  suutc 
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circumKtanGea.  The  young  child  ir  aniaxingly  iooonsUtant 
in  his  «va]iintioii  of  cireiiinstatice<t  which  ahoujcl  govern  thi' 
couiluct  of  himself  aud  of  hU  felhiws ;  Im  is  a  long  v.sy 
from  o^^^ting  so  that  hia  action  might  be  made  universaL 
The  child  of  twi-lre  is  norniiilly  far  more  coiistfltetit,  und 
tho  youth  of  twenty  is  sltll  inoi-e  so.  This  is  revealed  in  a 
ittrikiug  manner  in  the  resistonoe  whicli  is  being  constantly 
offered  by  the  jiareiita.  teachers,  and  others  to  the  aggrot- 
sious  of  the  threiJ-ypar-ohl,  and  the  com  |iii  rati  rely  slight  re- 
»istuice  offered  to  tho  activities  of  the  twenty-year-oKI.  The 
tatter  has  bronght  liis  original  impulses  under  control,  n 
that  he  can  and  normally  does  avoiii  the  actions  which  meet 
with  opposition  from  those  about  him,  while  at  the  mim 
tjme  he  deliberately  perfonns  to  n  greater  or  less  extent 
thoHe  ftt'tions  that  receive  the  approval,  positively  expressed, 
of  liis  associates.  The  five-year-old  must  have  fifteen  yc-jin 
of  \Htal  exi»erience  before  he  can  lay  his  course  along  a 
route  on  which  ho  will  not  meet  with  contitiual  opposition 
as  he  endeavors  to  proceed,  but  on  which  he  will  ratJier  bo 
given  applausi-. 

How  can  one  describe  all  the  diftieulticti  which  the  child 
experiences  in  comprelK'iiding  the  principles  of  equity  whidi 
nrc  applied  in  adjudicating  tlic  conflicU  which  uns«  in  litB 
<laily  ailju^tincnts !  Doublle**  most  of  the  actions  of  tho 
child  of  seven,  say,  whidi  are  performed  in  response  to  tho 
request  or  command  of  those  in  authority  over  him,  and 
most  of  the  restrictions  im]to:*cd  ujH>n  bim,  stvm  to  hiin 
unfair,  in  the  steiisc  that  he  resists  them,  and  finds  renfwns 
why  he  should  he  excused  from  sidnnitting  to  them.  I^Ie  is 
ntt4.^rly  unul'le  to  see  why  otlitT.i  ithoidd  be  favoretl  nl>ove 
himself  in  any  of  the  concerus  in  wliich  he  is  interested. 
» 1  don't  soe  why  I  can't  go  U>  skat^-  if  K.  doos  " ;  "  I  don't 
•ee  why  I  hnre  to  go  to  school  when  S,  does  n't";  "  Why 
can't  I  stay  up  until  nine  o'clock ?  the  otlier  boys  do " ;  "I 
don't  SCO  why  I  can't  have  as  many  suglir  lump*  u  H. 
doM,"  and  go  on  (id  Hl/itum,  arc  itistaooca  which  iilattrafea 
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thft  child's  difficulties  in  unilerHtniidiiig  tlie  jtiiitice  of  any 
rules  which  do  not  oporute  to  his  likiii;^,  though  he  luay  Ih> 
•my  ready  to  defend  them  in  thoir  upjiliaition  to  a  hrother 
or  nster  or  dassniate.  S.  i-annot  see  why  he  cannot  sit  up 
M  Isto  M  v.,  who  is  oldi^r  thitn  hiiniself,  though  he  will 
**mrgue  "  with  K.  to  .thow  liei-  itht-  Nlmuld  not  remain  up  as 
long  88  he  because  she  is  yonnger  than  he  is:  and  this  in- 
stoaou  is  typiuil  of  what  is  guiiig  on  normally  much  of  tlie 
tine  in  the  life  of  a  grotip  of  children  fcom  tlircu  to  ton 
yean  of  age,  when  their  spontaneous  expressions  are  not 
nipprcwi'd. 

Defore  he  acquires  a  feeling  for  an  equitahle  atljnHtmcnt 
relatione,  thvn,  the  child  demands  that  ruli?s  be  made 
ImivrrHAl  irit>s[>ective  nf  pernons  or  oondiliotiM,  t-x-  Dtniop. 
oept  when  his  oini  interests  are  at  stake,  when  he  ^*JJ',J|J/f 
ouily  Mca  that  jiwlice  would  not  Iw  violut^-d  if  ho  "•"<>'  ""- 
«boald  bo  favored.  The  couditioiiH  which  come  oinmm- 
earliest  to  bo  regarded  as  requiring  sjjecial  consid-  *"'°'* 
cratioD  in  the  administration  of  rules  of  behavior  arc-  sick- 
QMS,  naal]nei»,  weakness,  or  age.  e.ipeoially  the  former. 
When  an  individual  is  obviously  ailing,  so  that  he  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  child  a  wwiki-ned  or  strange  luipcct,  then  thy 
Utter  will  <!zcinpt  him  from  the  requirements  which  he  will 
itBDOAe  on  all  otliers,  because  they  have  sonietinio  bocit  im- 
poAed  on  himself.  The  ixxtKCitKinii  of  Hnpitrinr  tah'iits,  or 
iiereditaij  righLt,  or  anything  of  the  sort  is  given  no  attention 
by  the  young  child  in  his  universalizing  of  the  ethical  law. 
though  they  usually  phiy  a  prominent  [>art  in  the  judgments 
o(  youth.  Even  proluctivity  ia  not  consideretl  as  a  basis  for 
dbcrimination.  for  the  father  or  mother  will  often  be  held 
hy  tbe  chihlrcn  for  tlic  pcrfomianer  of  the  duties  re(|uirctl 
of  thcmMlvca:  and  they  will  expect  the  parents,  who  have 
alone  produced  goods  of  value,  to  share  and  sltare  aliku 
in  tbeir  distribution,  unU-H^  the  jian-nt:!  have  from  tbe  begin- 
ning nompelleil  the  children  to  play  a  sul>ordinate  rule  in 
the  domestic  dtiuno.    Bat  in  tlila  latter  case  the  children 
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defer  to  tlie  parentg  in  their  ctliiunl  jiiilpm-nts  becaase  th^y 
muKl,  aiid  not  liwiitm-  lhi!y  feel  iJie  jubtiot!  of  il.  Hwwuvwr. 
as  tlN.-  L'liild  ^rowa  into  the  adolescent  perioti,  lie  normally 
coniett  to  reco^ize  tlic  8|iM;iul  t-lniiiiit  of  ii^,  maiiily,  no 
doubt,  becaiiHe  of  tlii;  ])ru(M!<)i-ii(:e  wliioli  trailition  givvs  to 
thu  older  p(i<>|)le  of  tbe  oomniitnity.  By  the  time  he  baa 
r«aohe(l  bis  twelfth  year,  Ht  any  riitu,  Uib  uhan<xH  aro  tliat 
the  individiiftl  ha«  read  and  heaii)  much  about  rexjiucting 
onft's  elderit,  am)  always  yieldinjf  to  them  simply  because 
tliey  are  older  and  so  moru  <lvit<.'rviiig  than  others.  It  is 
signifiuatit,  hnwuvrr.  tliiil  iu  ooiniiiuiiitit'.i  uheit?  agt!  in  not 
vutioratod,  the  children  do  not  spontaneously  come  to  make 
distinctions  in  tbcir  judgmvntn  in  favor  nf  tlivir  tildors.  In 
street  giLugx  murUi^)  disrespect  is  often  ithowii  to  oklur 
people,  eajiecially  when  they  become  intirm,  and  are  unable 
to  redress  the  WTons"  <l"»t^  thoni ;  all  of  which  suggests  that 
thcn.^  is  litthi  if  any  instiuotiva  proviiiioii  luinlv  for  the  child's 
didcriminating  in  favor  of  those  older  than  he. 

Tbo  favoring  of  ngc  in  ailniiniitti'ring  rules  of  justice  is  ft 
mattvr  of  social,  not  physical  henulity.  It  liius  lit^irally  to  be 
(Iriven  into  many  children;  it  appears  as  though  they  natu- 
rally resisted  it.  In  a  primitivi-  society  the  ciders  ^/bw-e  ttie 
jouug  to  make  oheiaauce  to  them,  and  alwayn  to  decide  in 
thor  favor  as  against  younger  individuals ;  aud  even  among 
highly  dcvelojK'tl  pcoplctt,  a»  tJic  ( icrmans  particularly,  the 
vduttatioiial  regime  from  the  cradle  to  full  niuturity  is  cal- 
culated  to  teach  special  regard  for  age,  so  that  the  young 
come  Its  a  rule  to  grant  to  older  pooplu  rights  and  privileges 
wbioh  they  would  deny  persons  of  their  own  age.  But  this 
ia  not  in  the  least  "  natural ";  it  is  imposed  upon  tlie  child, 
and  h«  n«(wpui  it  as  a  nuUbrr  of  necessity.  In  America  there 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  for  childroti  to  treat  adults  oa 
tlte  same  hosts  as  they  treat  tlteir  companions ;  jn»tioc  do- 
ntands  that  they  all  ninfonn  to  tht'  Mnie  rule*  in  respect  to 
privileges,  as  well  as  penalties  and  ivwartU.  Indeod,  in 
somo  instances  the  child  early  acquires  th«  attitude  of  ex> 
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that  Ilia  eldera  will  alwaya  give  way  to  liim  anil  )iU 
eanpitnioDB ;  tli<>y  did  so  during  his  fii-st  f«w  years,  and  his 
■liB  of  fair  {ihiy  has  bv«ii  di!turiuiuii(!  uouordingly. 

H.  IB  tbia  oiily  boy  iu  a  broily  of  three  adulta,  who  hare 
**  chvrisbed  *'  him  dourly,  and  have  always  "  humored  "  him 
in  bit)  duiuuuiU.  ile  fre()UtiuUy  liiui  iilajniiateH  in  the  h«u»e, 
and  he  exa<.'ts  from  the  older  people  the  same  ooosideratioa 
for  Umm  plHymotca  that  hv  hiiii^ttlf  receiws.  A«  n  rt»ult, 
he  has  reached  the  i>oiut  wlu.-re  he  expects  his  elder.i  will 
always  serve  him  and  Ids  pln)inates  and  sacrifice  for  them. 
He  eantkOt  quitw  undurstand  it  whuu  hu  Bod))  lui  ftdidt  who 
will  not  indul{;e  hiui  in  hU  every  wiitb.  For  him,  justice 
requires  that  he  should  have  the  right  of  way  before  grown 
pvO{>lv,  which  ix  exactly  the  ruvcrsc  of  what  one  finds  in  a 
typical  Geruiau  houhehold.  We  »ee  here  another  piece  of 
evidenoe  to  the  effect  that  the  sentiment  of  justit^o,  as  ex- 
prMwd  in  the  early  yeurs  at  any  rsitc,  ih  the  prwlitct  of 
experieoce,  and  it  ditferit  with  indiviihial;!  according  a»  their 
experiences  differ.  A  child  who  has  from  the  beginning 
been  resisted  by  older  people  in  authority  over  him,  and 
nqoiri'd  to  take  a  minor  part  in  the  iitVnirK  of  daily  Itfc, 
will  come  to  feel  that  the  parent,  the  teacher,  the  minister, 
the  poliMtoian.  et  al.  should  always  by  right  liavo  the  be«t 
end  of  ererythiiig ;  their  wills,  however  they  »>«y  bo  cx- 
pretued,  should  not  be  ignored  or  opposed  by  himself.  But 
cluldrvn  who  bnvu  ■>  had  their  own  way,"  as  against  grown 
people,  will  not  know  how  to  take  rcsiataDce  to  their  wishes 
from  the  teacher,  tlie  miui^ter,  or  any  one  else. 

On«  of  tile  most  interesting  phases  of  the  evohition  of 
&•  MDtiment  of  justice  conwrii^  tlie  development  of  an 
appreciation  of  niotive,  as  determining  tlio  sort  of  Dtrtiop- 
KMttion  which  the  indiriilual  shoulil  make  ujwn  tppr«oi>tion 
the  tutpreanions  of  the  aiter.  In  the  beginning,  jj"'!''" "" 
■etiotis  are  responded  to  in  view  of  their  external  uu«u 
daiACtor  and  thvir  outcome,  no  ninttcr  what  may  hAV«  been 
Uw  otter's  intentioua  iu  respect  to  them.    The  child  really 
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a-tsuaios  hln  attitiules  in  view  of  the  rrsttUtt  of  the  tiltcr't 
conduct,  and  he  expects  the  latter  to  do  the  same  in  respect 
to  liix  uwD  a«tJoiis.  If  a  i.-liikl  of  two  hn>t  W-va  putiiHlied  for 
carelessly  breaking  liis  <)isli,  say,  he  will  aiiticiiiate  MiinUr 
trcutnicnt  when  he  breaks  it  in  a  purely  accidental  aud 
uiiavoithiblu  way.  In  a  home  where  diiKlren  an;  frequently 
whipped  or  chided  for  acts  of  uegligence,  destruction,  rio- 
lunuc,  or  interference  with  the  activities  of  one  another  or 
the  established  onler  of  things,  they  dt>mnii<l  that  "  juBtioo 
be  meted  out "  to  any  one  who  has  offended  in  any  of  th««a 
wnyit,  whether  or  not  ho  is  negligently  or  intentionally  guilty. 
"  An  eye  for  ati  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  rcgardlww  of 
motive,  sums  up  the  child's  code  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  tcTUin  nic»n  to  him  the  same  sort  of  attitude.  It  ia 
tlie  visible,  t.ingililo  effects  of  action  tliat  he  goes  by  ta 
reaching  his  conclusions  aa  to  the  treabnent  deserved  by 
the  actor.  But  it  us  in  one  sense  not  projwr  to  use  the 
term  dencrvrd  here,  for  the  young  child  has  no  mental 
ooDtent  which  would  enable  him  to  make  the  discrimina- 
tions implied  in  the  term  ilcscrve.  To  intcUigeutly  ose  this 
term,  one  mu.it  have  reached  the  plane  of  developiuent 
where  he  can  feel  that  the  alter  is  not  to  he  judged  by  th« 
outcome  of  his  action  so  much  ns  by  his  motive  in  perform- 
ing it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  perfornted. 
All  this  is  beyonil  the  two  or  three-year-old,  tliough  some 
obildreD  show  evidence  as  early  as  the  fourth  yutr  of  appre> 
dating  motivc-K  and  dtstcmiining  conditionH  of  action.H.  I  low- 
ever,  such  appreciation  ia  <]uite  imperfect  at  four;  but 
normally  it  grows  ever  stroni^er,  more  coniprcbcnsive,  and 
controlling  until  maturity  u  jvwhkti. 

We  roust  now  inquire  how  tlie  child  acquires  the  feeling 
for  motives  aa  determining  the  psseutial  ipuility  of  actions. 
To  bogin  witJi,  from  the  (irst  year  on  bo  is  often  placed  id 
tituationa  wtiere  the  notion  of  motive  is  made  prominent 
in  dealing  with  individuals,  tliough  he  does  not  seem  to  catob 
a  glimptc  of  the  idea  until  be  U  well  past  Id*  second  birth- 
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day.  But  in  dae  coarse  he  disciovers  that  the  parent  nn<l 
the  bruthers  aiid  HiHtor*  cin  ii<it  n-act  in  the  xnue  way  upon 
kU  his  actions  which  have  subataDtially  the  same  outcome. 
For  iiutsnfiu,  S.,  V.,  and  H.  are  biulding  a  ■*  fort "  ip  their 
Buraery.  K.,  who  U  not  pcrniitte)!  to  movo  arotiud  the  "  fort" 
as  freely  as  she  wishes,  at  hifit  breaks  down  n  part  of  it  in 
a  fit  of  anger.  ImpuUi  vely  the  injured  children  fiy  at  hi.T,  hikI 
"spank"  her.  She  rcuionstraleM,  aii<)  goes  eomplaiuingly 
to  her  mother,  who  comes  as  a  judge  to  tbo  scene  of  the 
disMter.  Tlw  proprietors  of  the  '*  fort "  moke  it  clear  to  the 
latter  that  K.  performed  the  evil  deed  "on  pui'pose,"  and 
the  mother  tells  K.  she  must  bear  the  penalty  she  received  : 
and,  moreover,  »]iu  niiut  bo  isohitcd  for  n  time,  since  alie 
"  cannot  play  nicely  and  fairly."*  She  tells  K,how  "naughty" 
it  is  to  dtstiirb  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  way  she  did, 
and  bow  she  cannot  let  her  g(>  near  tlietn  at  all  again  uidess 
■be  can  bo  good.  The  culprit  is,  of  course,  in  a  more  or  less 
imperrionsand  rcaistant  nttitudo  toward  tbis  instruction,  hut 
nevertheless  it  has  an  clfect,  and  with  repetition  it  ulti- 
mately makes  a  deep  impression. 

This  inotanco  i«  typical,  in  essential  features,  of  cxpori- 
encea  the  child  is  having  constantly  during  his  early  years 
ud,  in  more  and  more  subtle  ways,  oven  well  on  toward 
■dobweoce,  and  |K)it.sibly  through  it  and  beyond  it.  Kut  h(?ru 
DOW  ia  a  different  sort  of  experience,  which  makes  the 
leaiDer  of  ethical  lessons  see  that  as  a  rule  it  is  motive 
ntther  tlun  outcome  that  is  ithicfty  ronsidercd  in  tlie  way 
tlw  alUr  responds  to  his  conduct.  The  "fort"  is  again 
knocked  down  by  K.,  but  this  time  she  accidentally  stum- 
bled and  fell  on  it.  She  hcntcif  appreciates  a  diiTerence 
between  herattitude  in  tiiis  and  in  Uieotlier  case.  Then,  after 
the  fir«t  more  or  less  angry  expressions  of  those  who  suf- 
fertd  from  her  accidunt,  they  forgive  hor,  and  dismiss  her 
with  the  warning  "  tliat  she  must  Iw  more  earef ul  next  time." 
Thia,  too,  is  in  outline  a  typical  instance  of  nursery  life, 
nod  of  the  life  outiudo  us  well ;  and  it  nerves  to  differentiate 
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uistioQH  in  tlic  iiiiliviiluurs  coiiseioiisncto  oii  the  biuUof  his 
attitude  toward  tbe  nlttr  in  pei-foi-iiiiug  them.  So.  by  the 
time  the  cliild  is  four,  one  may  fi-vfiuontly  Lear  htm  oscu^ 
iiighiniMi'lf  oi)  tlie  pW  that  he  "  ili<l  not  mean  to  do  "  thUor 
that ";  he  realizea  more  or  leaa  clearly  that  this  is  one  way 
to  eseapu  pt-naJtics  for  <.-urol<!»s  and  uvcn  vicious  iic'ts.  and 
he  tendH  to  eiii[>Ioy  tlte  formula  whetif^vc-r  there  '\*  an  opnin- 
iog.  He  comes  easily  to  think  he  Is  not  responsible  to  the 
exUiai  of  being  [Hsiializod  for  the  unhappy  outuomi^  of  hU  Mo- 
tions if  he  does  oot  dt^Iiberaluly  hai-ni  any  oue.  Of  oourae, 
he  is  not  very  keen  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  de- 
liberate or  purputteftil  and  what  is  only  aeeidvntal.  Ho  is 
not  at  all  introspective :  auti  actions  which  the  aiUdt  <ifl«ii 
regards  as  tnolicioua,  be  may  hiuiself  say  are  without  eri^_ 
iiitiint.  Wjk 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  not  been  punished  for  hin 
spiteful  actions,  he  will  bu  perfectly  free  in  coufusiiing  that 
he  did  thJH  or  that  "  on  j>ur[Kiite.  "  H.  at  four  year*  of  ago 
affords  a:i  illustration  of  tliU  priiieiple.  He  lias  atwav!*"  had 
his  own  way  "  in  a  home  where  he  has  had  only  adulta  for 
compuiiionH  ;  and  wlum  he  plan's  with  Other  children,  as  be 
sometimes  does  now,  he  intiiets  divers  sorts  of  pains  uj>on 
them,  merely  because  they  get  in  his  way,  or  deprive  him 
of  soni«  object  he  oovots.  When  he  is  askvd  for  an  oxplatia- 
tion  of  his  behavior,  he  says  (speaking  now  of  his  relations  to 
a  particular  child),  "  Well,  slie  would  not  let  me  have  it " ; 
or  '•  I  wanted  to  Ikj  in  Uie  swing  ";  or  •'  She  was  in  my  way," 
and  so  on.  But  the  child  with  whom  he  playa  always  excuses 
herself  if  she  injures  him,  by  saying  that  she  "  did  not  mean 
to,*'  or  that  Im  stnick  h«r  fint,  or  that  he  took  her  thing* 
away  from  her.  She  baa  already  begun  to  ap])reeiate  that 
tbe  tnmtanontof  an  actiou  usually  depends  u]>on  the  motii.'s 
behind  it ;  but  H.  thinks  tliat  llie  gratification  of  hin  own 
desires  ia  a  sufficient  juatltlcntion  for  any  act- 
It  hax  Iieeu  suggesteii  tliat  the  indindual  in  his  evolution 
passes  through  a  stage  wheroui  )ie  fancies  that  no  penalty 
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slxnild  be  attached  to  such  of  liis  actioDB  ns  turn  out  badly 
if  unly  iticy  liit|ipc»  by  cbunvv.  But  liu  does  not  stop  here 
long,  for  socUl  force8  keep  working  uit  him,  iiud  hu  is 
f^nidiially  mado  to  realize,  in  a  very  obscure  way  at  first, 
llut  hv  m»»t  suffer  the  ill  uuiiNuigiiviiucs  oi  accidents,  espe- 
doUy  wlien  tbey  occur  »a  tlie  rtinult  of  hin  "  careWssnesH  " 
or  "ttoufjhtlessness,"  Every  momeDt,  a*  lie  develops,  the 
■itiuUion  normally  grows  inorv  complex  with  bioi;  and 
while  be  stoutly  refliata  taking  the  '-  tlioiiglitfiil "  attitude, 
still  this  ta  in  due  i»)urae  literally  forced  upon  liiiu  to 
a  gn»t«r  or  Iims  cxt^iut.  As  bis  niugu  of  hocirI  contact 
ianresses  he  is  penalized  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  actions 
that  T«milt  unfortunately,  even  if  be  did  not  intend  evil  in 
their  execution.  It  seems  lianlly  nuccssiiry  to  dwoll  nj>on 
lbs  point  that  some  children  leaiii  tliese  lessons  earlier,  and 
monj  thorou[;hly  and  subtly,  than  others,  but^oly  because 
tliey  liavc  cx]>crieu(x^s  in  which  tlie  e'^svntiid  prinei]iIos  are 
oonslantly  inipreased ;  but  all  individuaU,  except  tltose  that 
are  salvDonnal,  learn  tbem  sooner  or  later. 

Alt  the  individuid  grow»  on  into  atlolcseonce,  the  idea  of 
NHponaibilily  for  his  actions  becomes  ever  more  prominent 
in  oonactoosncss,  and  at  the  sauic  timo  the  condi-  Dardov- 
tiona  dotcrmining  responsibility  become  ever  morn  ^^  rf"* 
iDToIved.  la  the  beginning  his  feeling  about  an  ivdniiiiiiiir 
aot  was  dependent  wholly  upon  its  outcome:  lie  did  not 
tako  into  nccount  tbii  cireuinfttanceH  under  which  the  act 
was  performed.  Then,  through  the  character  of  the  reactions 
of  the  alter,  he  came  gradually  to  feci  that  iinfortunute 
resolts  of  his  action:*  were  not  to  be  recorde<l  against  him 
tmleM  he  mranl  to  produce  them.  Next,  ho  slowly  came  to 
a  realization  of  the  f»rt  that  Iio  must  ])»y  the  ]x-nalty  for  an 
aocidont  if  he  could  liave  avoided  it  by  being  cautious, — 
bj  being  more  alert  to  the  possible  ill  consequeocGS  of  his 
acts.  Ince«fauitiy,  as  tie  dvvolopn,  lie  iit  called  n|H>ii  to  justify 
hi*  conduct  on  the  bases  of  motive,  carefulness,  resjwnsi- 
UUtj'.  Iq  all  these  exporieocvs  the  notion  of  responsibility 
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ii  irupretued  upou  h!m,  and  the  conditions  under  nbicli  lie 
beoonics  responsiblu  are  at  one  and  the  siiiue  time  <lotiDed 
ever  more  clearly,  and  inndo  mure  and  more  iiubtle.  At  niiiq 
he  ifl  made  to  feel  responsible  for  a  deed  that  results  uiu 
fortuniit«ly  to  any  one.  tf  he  lias  in  the  past  Iteeii  warned 
Qi^iiiHt  it  or  iiiiything  oloaely  resembling  it.  Jle  ht  lidd 
reHponalble  for  getting  bis  lessons  in  school  if  the  pupiln  in 
Ilia  class  ninster  theirs,  and  he  is  {wnnlized  if  he  fiiUs  bo  to 
do.  In  short,  he  is  made  to  feel  responsibility  for  {terf(>r[n> 
ing  tasks  and  avoiding;  actions  tliut  the  majority  of  the 
nine-year-old  children  in  thu  connimnily  arv,  ait  ii  matter 
of  trailition  largely,  a.>utunied  to  be  able  to  do.  In  eveiy 
community  there  is  a  general  sense  of  what  should  be  ex* 
peeled  of  e-hildrcn  of  diffv'rcnt  iigi'-'*;  and  while  thin  vnriiM, 
for  eotnni unities  anti  teaehers  and  parents,  still  the  variation 
is  slight  after  all.  This  "general  sense"  has  Iwon  passed 
along  from  one  generation  t*)  iimitlu-r  sinew  the  Itc^^nning 
of  Imman  society,  being  modiKotl  to  a  greater  or  less  cxtt^'nt 
by  each  generation,  n-ith  the  result  that  iiidividnnl  children 
are  hehl  i-e.tiHinxiblo  for  what  this  tradition  indicates  they 
should  be  able  to  do.  Then  the  ehUd  is  often  led  to  «c« 
the  rviutonablcness  of  holding  him  responsible  for  a  given 
act,  though  he  may  not  .tele  now  ledge  that  ho  upprueiati.'c  it, 
by  showing  him  titat  his  playmates  are  held  r«-sponail)l«  for 
siniiliu-  acts.  Ho  may  resist  the  adult's  view  of  his  respon- 
sibility, but  he  eiumut  long  rei*i*t  the  application  to  tiim 
personally  of  a  prim^iple  which  he  sees  generally  applied  to 
the  gTuaiM  of  which  he  is  an  netive,  vital  member. 

The  cunriidvration  of  factors  determining  responsibility 
doiM  not  extend  Iwyoud  tlie  oonorete  self  until 
the  adolescent  revolution  is  well  iiudur  way.  Tha 
cliild  of  eleven  or  twelve  never  iipimtaneuuKly  ex- 
cuses himitelf  for  a  niisdeetl  because  of  an  inherited 
tendency  to  perform  it.  So  be  never  justifies  his 
low  gra<lcs  in  scliool,  or  hiH  failures,  on  tlu!  IjasU 
of  a  lack  of  inheritaace  of  ability.  Naively  he  regards  liim* 
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•df,  M  t»T  as  tiatuntl  gUts  are  concerned,  aa  on  a  par  with 
bb  fellows ;  and  if  he  doea  not  do  as  well  as  they,  it  is 
becAow  of  toTDK  accident,  or  some  phjHii'^  disadvaiitago 
opctmtiiig  against  liini.  lu  tlits  naive  manner  he  assumes 
that  all  |)eopl(>  ure  equal  hy  birth,  thoii<;h  as  early  aj  the 
»ge  of  fivu  ho  apprvt-iatcs  thiit  thi-re  iuv  difTerencea  between 
his  fvllow))  ill  Alrength.  in  tetiijxTaaient,  in  belpfulnesH,  and 
■0  on :  and  later,  )>y  tlie  age  of  eight  at  any  rate,  he  sees 
that  thvrv  are  differenoL'S  between  his  clussmates  in  their 
abilititA,  as  in  rea«liiig,  ainging,  drawing,  speaking,  etc 
hat  itill  he  does  not  go  hack  to  oiiginul  endowment  for  his 
ezplADSdon  or  jnsUlication  of  these  difFeit;ncea.  lie  will 
talk  of  a  stupid  claaiimate  as  though  he  could  be  bright  if 
he  would  try  hard  enough  ;  and  while  lie  docs  not  ascribe 
his  own  failings  to  hutk  of  effort,  still  he  doua  not  locate  tin 
trouble  outaide  of  hintaelf.  *'  I  can't  do  it;  I  don't  know 
bow  :  I  have  n't  Imd  aa  much  of  that  as  the  others,"  he  will 
ly.  and  mora  like  it. 
But  dnrtng  the  a<loleswnt  iiiihoavai,  whfn  intmsiH^ction 

lops  with  eitraordinary  rapidity,  the  individual  often 

to  make  an  inventory  of  hia  abilities,  native  and  cul- 
ttvatod,  and  hn  retulily  comes  to  the  view  that  he  is  what 
be  ut  largt-ly  beoausa  of  inherited  powers  and  tctideiicieji. 
In  some  of  the  adolescent  autobiographies,  one  may  read 
bitter  denunciations  of  the  gvncral  tcheine  of  things  that 
cunMs!  the  writers  with  ugly  bodily  features  or  mediocre 

te,  or  what  not.  The  child  of  ten  could  not  take  suoll 
point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that  he  hiix  no  souiiu  of  a 
genera)  scheme  of  thinga "  which  shaped  him  physically 

determined  the  measure  of  his  abilities.  He  rcgiirils 
binuelf  Mho  i*,  without  questioning  the  oircumstant-cii  of 
hbi  oripn.  But  these  ci re uiiih lances  play  a  leading  role  in 
iJie  adolescent's  estimate  of  himself,  and  of  his  responsibility 
r  living  the  anrt  of  intt'llcetua],  ii>Hthetic,  and  moral  lifu 
that  tradition  imposes  upon  the  groups  to  which  he  Itelonga. 
ben  lu:  fulls  short  of  the  stundutd  as  he  sees  it,  be  not 
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infiwiiiGiitly  uvoitls  »cl£-«;ii«iro  by  laying  tlio  "bliinie"  on 
tint  ttxi.->liii)^  Kiiciul  Di'ilur.  or  be  may  <!aiTy  it  back  b>  his 
aui!<>3toi'H,  biit  nationality,  or  his  Maker.  Tbis  iloes  not 
meiui  thut  he  fiiilx  Iw  do  bis  best  tu  meet  tliu  obligaiUoiu 
wbich  iiJMt  iii>oa  hiu»,  tliiiikiug  to  place  the  resixm^ibility 
fgr  his  (k-tiL'iencies  ou  others  thnii  biiiiaelf.  But  wlteii  be 
fcflu  lie  lia»  iniule  Jin  effort  wbii^h  has  not  Ket^oiiijiliiltitl  what 
the  eouiuiuuity  expected  of  him,  or  what  tratlitiou  Hl.indanl- 
ized  for  him,  then,  to  rostoiti  oc[uilibriiini  aniong  his  ovm 
CinotionH,  hu  niity  piiM  the  prolilem  of  juNtlfying  hi«  iivtion  to 
those  who,  aa  he  thinks,  conferred  upon  him  bis  tendenoira 
and  i-apiicities.  At  the  same  time  hv  may  a»siim«-  responsi- 
bility for  »e};lei!t  to  use  to  the  full  the  talents  or  itbilitiM 
lie  knows  he  posseaaea.  He  may  also  shoidder  the  blame  for 
not  lu-ting  in  the  present  in  the  light  of  prvvtous  oxpeii- 
CQoe,  to  the  vnd  th)it  he  nii^^ht  avoid  past  errora  and  s«ti^| 
opporlunities  for  being  of  service  to  his  fellows. 

In  the  daily  life  of  tlitr  a<1oleseeiit  there  i«  normally  muoh 
strain  and  !ttre»a  due  to  the  iiidividual'a  failure  to  adjiut 
himself  fully  to  a  complex  social  environment,  and  his 
effort  properly  U>  lounle  the  n.'ii]ion«ibility  for  thin  f:iilntv. 
It  in  j>robabli-  that  thin  tension  ia  greater  at  twenty,  my. 
than  at  forty  :  since  by  tlie  tinie  tlic  latter  age  is  reaelie<l 
the  individiinl  liiw,  as  ii  nde,  hirgvly  settled  ft>r  hiinxtOf  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  his  native  equipment  in 
phy^ica).  intellectual,  lesthetic,  and  moral  traits  equips  or 
disqualifies  liiiit  for  attaining  the  sttmdardK  n«ched  by  biit 
■ssociates,  anul  he  n-orriea  ies.»  about  his  shortcomingB  tlian 
he  did  at  a  younger  age. 


[n  tho  cciiine  of  hit  ilevi>I(ipineiit,  buiI  aa  a  mult  mninly  of  jp 
and-lnka  rrUtions  witli  his  fcllowi.  I)i<<  cTiilil  comi^a  to  rcnliii^  tlint 
-^^^  aiirr  hu  righli,  wlilcli  firal  mu.if  tic  mirl  Inlcr  migUl  to  be  K- 
•(MctcH  in  nil  rolnliom  HtTi'i^ling  llic  wtlfiu*  of  the  Utter. 
Th«  ][0ii1  tfrirard  wMch  ilic  iiiilii-Mnnl  loiiiU  in  uicinl  drvclopniptit  i« 
the  point  At  nliioli  lio  will  tmnt  lUc  altrr  n*  he  don  hinwolf,  in  respsct 
ftliko  to  rewariU  and  In  |>cTiii11ici. 

Thif  iBiiliawut  ol  fair  pinv  or  jiiallco  bccoiDcs  cmbodiad  in 
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rai««  <«iiiplez  forms  in  Ui«  cutom*  nntl  Inm  of  n  oommuiiitf ;  mid  in 
e«4np)i«iee  tliei«vitli  all  meaiben  of  tbc  cummiiiiity  m'r,  thaurotitutlly, 
tf  Irf  impartinll;  teaotdiug  to  tboir  dmcrti,  ibuiieli  murcy  iiin,v  (ra- 
qMMlj  tcmpor  pirn  jn&tire.  This  cqunlity  uf  iieriiiiiii  Iwfure  [liu  Iaw 
n,  baweTer,  rccoj^iMd  b/  tlie  individunl  only  us  it  )ii-rtalii«  Ui  thu 
tnenibcr*  of  nny  j^iron  clutB.  Thus  tbc  ■eiitiiiient  of  jiiiiliRi)  in  Btktio 
■Qoictic*  uftna  pr-niiervea  Bucinl  BlrnIifluttiuDS  froiti  elfiicpmciit  ur  modi- 
■mUoii.  Id  plnjtiD  |;toii|>b,  oii  the  other  huiid,  it  plajD  ui  iinjKirtant 
put  in  oonttaiitty  ftlltiriti^  dius  boundary  litiea.  Citpavity  to  dii  whnl 
loeUty  TCiU*  doDD,  and  fnithfulciaas  In  tba  doing  uf  it,  ar«  tliu  most 
lapa«tent  d4<>id«rnta  io  (be  dt<t«rn)inttciuD  of  cltuuiot  iu  oiir  uuuutry; 
tlwugli  ir4«Itli  uid  aaomtnU  oeuiioutiooH  piny  lending  parts. 

Tha  eltild  ii  %  bully  by  birtb,  and  it  i»  otily  tUroiigb  ooiifliot,  with 
1 1  iii  Ml  III  III  umI  nt«l!atiiiii  from  his  social  eiivirauiiii*tit,  (but  bo  mnkpi 
U>  Bnt  Moift]  ailjiuttncnta.  A»  he  oomtM  into  vital  rBlationn  vritb  tbo 
gnMp,  he  tooii«r  or  lat*r  diseovim  that  bis  nggnissiuns  will  on  th« 
vliale  be  reaisted  and  e*en  thrust  ba«k  upon  liim.  and  su  he  learns 
that  be  miut  do  aaolhen  do  if  bo  would  get  on  wi-ll.  Tlie  untaiigbt, 
"oatimd  "  ebild  uninios  toward  nil  objects  of  bis  dosire  nn  appro, 
ptiativc  or  BfgTCMiTe  ■Itilndc.  Only  tlirougb  n  grunt duiil  of  giviv^ud- 
tika  OMibMt  with  olhcrs  da  "  mino  "  mid  "  tliiue  "  cume  to  be  properly 
Bodorrtood.  Gradunlly  tbiTe  is  dcTcloped  tbi:  sense  thnt  objucts  "  be> 
laof  "  to  pnrticulnr  pnoplc  by  virtue  of  tboir  having  bAd  certain  typos 
of  aipc nance  with  ibeni. 

At  til*  chilli  la  rouited  in  bin  nttcmpU  to  gnin  posiession  of  oartuin 
ob^Mti  whiU  ha  i*  not  reaist^d  in  otbcr  mai^s,  he  comes  lu  diia  (iniirne 
Io  dUr*niBlint«  goods  into  thnaa  tbikl  Uiu  it/irr  will  not  permit  bitn  to 
ban,  tboM  thtit  bn  oan  nciiriirn  by  struggle,  nnd  iboae  tbnt  ni>  uno 
■>kM  any  vSort  to  pr«v«nt  hlin  from  ubtaining.  Tlirwigb  nlmost 
MM*Um  apposition  to  his  deaiauds,  be  diiouTors  that  whnt  is  giren  tn 
elban^  what  Is  bau^t  by  them,  or  tamed  by  them,  ele.,  b«  inunt  not 
■UMBpC  to  appropriate.  In  hts  eonflioU  with  bis  fvlluw*  iti  r«(i|>ect  to 
rMahuag  good*  onM  in  his  own  ponossion.  he  is  coinpeltcd  to  r«oo^ 
aiM  certain  fundamMilnl  property  rights,  an<l  oonsciciiiily  to  Binploy 
(bem  in  bis  appeals  (o  his  parents  el  at.  Thus  hr;  slowly  learns  the 
principlfs  that  define  for  him  what  he  may  got  nnd  keep. 

With  bto*doning  eiperienoe  new  prineiples  of  ownenhi|)  are  gained, 
aad  old  ntes  nrc  cootiuuiilly  mudilied.  Hut  there  is  conllict  nt  every 
«Mp  forward;  and  the  individual  is  bmngbt  in  time  Io  rt-nlitc  tbnt 
tbtN  ara  no immnlable  rules  dctomiiiiing  owiienbip.  lu  plnitic  sooi- 
•ttM  tha  righta  of  poaanuion  nrc  in  due  course  seen  tu  depend  upon 
tbt  conditMiBt  which  will  aocuro  «<|iuility  of  opportunity  to  the  grvat- 
««t  number. 

SllpfllemNlluig  tha  aagativ*  infltruetion  which  bna  bncn  sltrtchnil, 

I  gmp  nasi*  in  a  pMitlvn  way,  with  a  view  to  Icacbing  the  child 
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to  be  just,  oaniniendiiig  liim  when  lie  pinys  fair,  nni)  ocnsuring  biin 
wbou  he  ptn)-»  foil! ;  iiud  this  servos,  on  Iho  whole,  lo  encoumgti  jusl 
uid  disoauinge  uujiist  dccils.  Tbis  grgup  reuctiuii  upon  tho  iadirid- 
urI'e  aota  cootinucs  frum  infancy  lo  uiutunty,  and  nurinnUy  it  affecU 
every  aspect  of  his  social  adjustment,  lie  ii  denounced  by  iiienibcn  of 
the  group  when  he  tries  to  take  advantage,  and  bo  is  praised  «rben  ha 
Ehows  fairness  in  his  conduct. 

Theri)  seeras  to  be  an  Instinctive  clement  in  the  attitude  of  jiistiM. 
nliinli  is  shown  by  even  very  young  children  in  their  sympathy  witll 
Uiu  witftkcr  persou  in  the  contests  they  witness.  The  yanne  child  AotM 
not  ILN  H  rule  titke  account  uf  ci run  instances  in  bis  renntioiis  upon  litu- 
iktions  urousiujf  the  Bentinicut  of  justice;  he  usually  sides  with  Uis  oas 
in  ni^cd  of  hi^ll'j  whether  or  not  ho  is  deserving  of  it.  The  feeling  for 
fair  jiliiy  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  not  held  in  check  until  molivM 
and  extunuHtini:  virunnistiuiccs  cnn  be  reviewed, 

Before  he  scii|tiirefi  :i  sense  of  tho  nei>d  of  eipiitnMc  Adjuslnient  of 
relations,  the  child  dviniuuU  llutt  rules  lieiifiplied  universntly.  imapee- 
tive  of  ]>ersunii  or  uonditiuns,  exeept  where  his  own  interests  are  im- 
periled thereby.  The  fiivoring  of  ngo  in  udniiuistvTing  rules  of  justiM 
i(  a  inatter  of  sogial,  not  jibysicat,  uiheritanoe. 

Id  the  beginning  the  child  has  uo  appreciation  of  notiTe  or  toAeft- 
tion  in  actlous  which  nffcct  him;  be  rciponds  to  tbem  in  view  of  tlutf 
external  character  and  their  outcome,  itut  with  ciperiencc  ho  tearoi 
to  differentiate  notiaiui  on  the  ba>.is  of  hi*  attitude  toward  tlio  ttUer  in 
IMrfurniing  tbeui.  lie  diseoven  tlint  the  iilier  reacts  dinereiitly  to  >»• 
tioiia  according  to  the  int«ntl<iu  of  the  anlor  in  their  perfonuanee. 

At  the  outset  the  child  expects  the  alter  will  respond  to  his  aotiona 
on  the  basis  of  their  outcome.  Then,  as  he  is  let  ofT  for  necideiitol  niis- 
bnps,  ho  comet  in  time  not  ti>  bold  himiclf  reaponiible  for  deeds  nol 
done  purposefully.  But  as  hU  range  of  social  contact  widens,  li«  H 
made  to  realise  that  bo  touat  suffer  Iho  consequences  of  bis  own  earfl- 
luas  or  even  nnforlnnatc,  tbongh  not  oareleis,  action.  As  ho  growi  on 
into  adolescence,  tho  idea  of  responsibility  becomes  mor«  and  mora 
prominent,  and  the  conditions  of  responsibility  more  involved.  IWfora 
this  time  Ihe  factor*  dotormintng  responaibitity  are  not  ooatidered  m 
extending  beyond  the  ooooretQ  snlf;  but  during  Iba  adal«MwiU  np- 
heaval  intr<i4)i«Dlion  davelojia  grvntly,  and  the  inJividnal  often  tako* 
aoeouDt  of  his  "  nalnml "  abilitiei  and  inherited  powen  and  t*iideiici«« 
in  estimating  the  degree  to  whiah  be  is  roipousible  tut  what  he  dOM 
or  fail*  to  do. 


CHAPTER  V 


RESPECT 

lit  popolor  tboiigltt,  one  will  bo  "  respected  "  only  when  lie 

obserraa,  outwardly  at  k'aat,  jn  his  public  and  private!  life 

tbo  more  importHnt  MX'ial  andnionLl  stiUidnrdHaiid   OlunDtn- 

idealx  of  the  group  witli  wbicli  he  lias  vital  rela-   ruptm  u 

tioita.   It  U  true  tbut  under  vgitaiu  conditioas  we  '""^ 

UAy  mpcut  persona  wlio  do  not  conrorm  to  tin-  nm 

Imb  important   (as  we  tbink)  proup  tktamlaitLs of  conduct; 

bat  in  stii-h  duvn  Hk  individuals  tlins  favon-d  piwsc-'w  «■)[. 

wptiunal  (jualities  of  some  kitid,  uaimlly  marked  stren^li  of 

pervoQalitv  in  certain  parti culars,  wliicb  make  it  ilifKt.'idt  fnr 

ns  to  condL-mn  or  t«  ifpiorc  them.  Fur  exuin]i|i-,  tbo  writer 

IcDOffia  inan.  a  resident  in  a  churcligoing  community,  who 

never  participates  in  idiureli  sorvices  ;  but  iifvertli'desN  Im 

'       in  uiiivvmally  rC!*poct«d  because  h<-  in  ubsolubdy  frank,  and 

yet  ootuidcrate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  in  the  statement 

of  bis  belief  lliat  lie  cau  do  niorc^  (food  byMpcndin;;  luistituu 

^^s  other  wnys  than  in  attending  i-burch.  And  an  be  is  an 

^HBPOnunonly  forceful  man,  who  aerves  his  community  iu 

^BpUDy  directions,  there  is  a  general  and  yet  definite  c<invi(<- 

P^bon  among  thtMC  who  know  him  that  whatever  he  does  cannot 

I      be  wriousJy  irrong  anyway.  Other  men  in  the  same  commu. 

nity  who  do  not  observe  tJie  euHtoni  in  regard  to  ehnrcligoing 

atv  not  liighly  wt^ftrntnl  by  the  faithful,  sinoi!  tin?  former 

I      are  not  strong  enough  in  other  respeota  to  counteract  social 

di*approval  for  their  lack  of  fonfomiity  in  this  {tartit^ular. 

This  is  normally  tlie  way  in  a  coniiniinity  whi-re  staodai'ds  in 

reference  to  any  action,  even  tliough  conventional,  are  gen- 

arally  oheerved  :   the  dissenter  usually  brings  upon  hims<-1f 

'      the  cvnsure  of  the  grouji,  llniugh  it  it  otherwiue  with  tlie 

iudividual  wlio  can  make  his  aasoeiates  believe  that  in  hut 
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noDWoformity  lie  is  [wiiiting  tho  way  to  Iiigbur  things.  Of 
ooiirxLi,  the  ren«tioii  of  a  i-omin unity,  either  lu  ii|i]iroval  <>r 
conileiniiation  of  a  pei'son'H  coiuluct,  may  not  be  very  ily- 
oaink'.ally  cxpivsseil  ;  rcflK'i^t  i--*  a  niiicli  U>8S(letinit«,  tliivct, 
atlgii'Jt.tivt-  atlitmk-  than  otliera  that  we  shall  study  lu-ea^^iitly. 
I»  paiiaiiig,  however,  it  may  bu-  ivmarkeil  that  meu  will  as 
a  rule  exprt-JtM  tluur  nttitmlei^  poaitively  and  forcvfully  in 
pefei-eiiee  to  oerlain  kiu<lfl  of  aetion  which  obviously  affect 
Bocial  well-bL-in^  profoundly.  Foe  instunue,  a  cracl  murderer 
will  Ixt  dealt  with  in  a  direct  aud  summary  manner,  nine* 
swiiety  realizes  that  if  he  or  his  typo  is  left  at  lar^e  the  com- 
munit)'  itself  will  bo  destroyed.  80  the  group  will  in  a  very 
marked  niatinur  oommeiid  a  brave  genend  who  hnx  per- 
fiirmed  HOnie  heroic  service  for  his  fellovrs,  as  when  he  hat 
protected  UK'n  in  thiir  lives  and  fortunes.  In  a  more  or  Ims 
reflex  way  they  celebrate  bU  virtues  in  a  conapicuouH  fiixh- 
ion,  jio  that  he  and  his  kind  may  be  prospered,  and  that 
others  in  the  group  may  vmnlatc  hini  when  Ute  OCCaskiO 
pifwcntit  itaelf. 

Rather  striking  examples  of  social  and  anti-social  conduot 
have  Iwen  nienttoinMl,  in  order  tliiix  t^i  ilb^tnttv  tho  wav  soci- 
BHpMt  ii  1  i^ty  reacts  upon  the  individual  when  it  can  mw  witli 
mmmu'^  it»  own  eyes,  m  it  were,  that  he  is  eitlier  a  friend 
wtiiutno*  or  a  foe  of  Uie  community.  Hut  MH-ial  or  Anti-«ooial 
conduct  in  modern  complex  society  ia  not  ordinarily  of  a  Mrt 
th:it  appeals  directly  to  the  «onscs,  and  so  stirs  automat- 
ically the  primal  instinct  of  «df-pre.torvation.  It  rv(|nir«« 
rather  obtrusive  meanness  on  the  port  of  an  indiviiluiU  for 
lh»  communis  to  react  vigorounly  upon  him  in  the  effort  to 
protect  itself,  by  checking  or  (rliminating  him.  If  an  aldcr- 
luan,  for  a  consideration,  givrs  away  a  valuable  franchise  in 
Ilia  city  to  II  eor|Kiration,  the  (-oniniiinitj-  may  reali»^  in  a 
way  that  by  tliw  act  lie  haa  injured  the  social  body  ;  but  yet 
it  dof*  not  seem  lo  bt>  a  life  and  death  matter.  The  anti-social 
deed  tlmm  not  oi'cnr  on  tliu  iuNtaiit ;  and,  moreover.  "  then 
are  always  two  stdes  "  to  a  question  of  this  sort  beuause  of 
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its  subtlety.  Then  a  part  of  tlio  imnnnimity  ofU>D  cannot 
•pprvciate  tliat  a  real  danmge  has  been  ilone  ;  tliis  fonn  of 
evil  is  ao  new  and  clnsivo  that  its  soriousDcss  canuot  be 
gaunlly  felt,  anil  oonaeqiiGntly  it  doe»  not  iut>u»o  dcop 
feeling  in  all  members  of  the  community.  When  a  murderer 
or  felon  or  traiLor  or  incendiary  or  horse  thivf  (in  some  cotn- 
BUUiitivH)  is  at  large,  practically  every  one  can  reiu^t  strongly 
to  liim,  for  tbcy  van  iiimgo  what  may  occur  if  he  is  not  iiiij)- 
prcsaed.  But  it  is  iliffvivnt  with  the  ward  boM,  or  th«  boodler, 
or  tiie  employer  ot  child  labor,  or  the  walking  dtile^te,  or 
the  adulterator  of  food-stuffs,  or  tbc  "  high  financier."  Ah 
already  intiniatvd,  tlie  harm  wliiuh  these  latter  Intlividuals 
do  b  not  very  ooncrete  or  obvioua,  and  so  it  is  not  reacted 
to  Tigoronxly  by  tJiu  majority,  purbnjis,  of  tho  people.  In 
tlw  same  way  the  man  who  is  honent  in  politico  and  business, 
bitliful  in  his  marital  relatione,  devoted  to  his  filial  dutiea, 
and  troe  in  all  inontl  n.-lntions,  may  not,  on  aucount  of  tliese 
▼icton  alone,  appeal  t4>  the  impnlflive  emotions  of  his  fttUows, 
u  does  tlie  hero  on  the  battlefield  or  the  football  field  or 
in  the  pestilcnce-strickou  city.  With  much  public  display 
mMal«  may  be  awarded  to  men  who  have  perfonncil  service 
ia  Unw  tatter  ways :  but  rare  it  is  that  any  demotisti-ation 
is  made  in  celebration  of  the  Achievements  of  a  man  who  has 
taught  nclnietof  students,  nay,  to  he  houettt,  and  to  practice 
the  virtues  essential  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  community 
in  modem  timer).  The  lRtt4.>r  form  of  service  is  too  complex, 
it  is  too  new,  it  is  not  pii-turusquc  enough  to  awaken  an 
urgent  feeling  of  approval  in  society.  There  may  be  some 
expression  of  fccliuE;  from  certain  of  tbc  man's  friends :  but 
it  will  be  quitit,  non -demonstrative ;  it  will  indicate  approval, 
a  (rieodly  attitude,  confidence,  trust,  good-will ;  in  abort,  tho 
individual  will  Iw  rrspfrted. 

It  is  a  foimiion  saying,  even  in  America,  tliat  the  child 
sbonkl  be  trained  to  respect  his  elders  and  those  fiaperior 
to  him  in  any  way,  or  in  authority  over  him,  or  roprosvnta- 
tives  of  tlw  state  or  the  vhureli,  or  any  institution  regarded 
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as  aacred.    It  is  (Jie  cliief.  perhaps  the  nofe  nim  of  the  eit 
Bnptot  tn  cationol  vystem  of  many  peuplos,  an  tlie  Cliint 
Sd'iSS^-  ^^^  Moora,  the  Kussians,  the  Italians,  et  «A.  to 
on  velop  in  the  young  respect  for  thu  established  iosti- 

tutioiis,  aud  all  who  aru  connected  with  them.  It !»  apparent 
what  the  role  in  the  aociai  drama  of  such  a  practice  as  this 
in ;  it  tends  to  conserve  the  existing  order  of  thiof:^,  and  to 
insure  to  thoae  in  authority  a  conttnuanoe  in  the  cnjuyiiiviit 
of  their  advantages.  Tliose  peopk'S  who  are  moat  insistent 
in  demanding  i-espeet  from  the  young  for  tho  civic  and 
eoclesiaatic  rulein  are.  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  most  stahle,  in 
the  sunse  that  thu  social  order  endures  lou^^eat  without 
duuoge.  Even  among  sneh  a  progres^ve  peoplti  lu  the  Ger^l 
maiiB  there  is  relatively  slow  social  readjustment.  ItkIi'TiI, 
the  existing  institutions  and  smnal  diNtinc-tiuns  are  at  the 
present  time  uudurgoing  but  slight  if  any  change,  tliongh 
there  ia  a  rising  tide  of  feeling  against  the  monarchical  form 
of  governniciit,  which  tends  to  keep  the  fiivoi-cd  few  in 
)>OHitionB  of  great  privilege  as  compared  with  the  mnsiN.>#. 
But  this  unre»t  ts  dnc  mainly  to  the  infusion  of  foreign 
view*  into  German  life.  Englishmen,  and  Amcncans  esjte- 
cially,  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  growing  disi-CKpect  for 
tJie  established  order  in  Germany.  The  educa6on  of  the 
young  iitill  tcndK  to  eonserve  riwjK-ct  for  the  eiu|KTor  and 
everything  he  favors,  and  also  for  the  church,  though  iliv 
eussion  has  already  begun  to  sproatl  among  the  |>eopIe  tho 
conviction  Uiat  thi«  inittitntion  is  not  Hiipreniely  worthy  of 
homage,  since  tliere  are  many  forma  in  which  it  present* 
itself,  and  these  ai-e  themselves  antsgODistio  to  one  anotlier. 
In  a  German  scliool  to-day  it  is  no  unoominoQ  thing  to  hear 
the  Protestant  church,  say,  held  up  for  veneraHon  io  one 
classroom,  and  for  derision  in  another.  Children  early  talce 
Kidt^,  wu;li  party  pr«'-'«*nting  t<>  the  other  tho  errors  and 
sfaortoomingn  of  hia  faith.  Inevitably  tJiis  tends  to  break 
down  aJlogianco  and  respect,  though  outwardly  the  young 
may  defend  the  cauw  they  haw  «is|>ouscd,  and  they  utajr 
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fODforai  to  the  oonventionol  methocU  of  Rliowing  apprecin- 
lioD.  Bot  inwardly  doubts  and  suopicions,  aroused  by  the 
altitudes  of  siMociEitoti,  Iwgin  to  derelo]),  itiid  tlicy  often 
■trengthen  tuitU  they  destroy  the  origit):\l  attitiK)«H  of  m- 
gatd  and  houtage. 

But  it  i»  altogether  different  in  r(>ferene«  to  tho  training 
of  the  young  to  respect  the  stat«.  From  the  ntoment  they 
begin  to  imdurstand  any  sort  of  instruction  they  arc  duly 
ituprCfMud  witli  the  gruiitnees  and  niaji^aty,  and  even  thv  lioli- 
aeM,of  the  BOvereigD,  and  all  who  are  tho  direct  instruments 
of  his  will.  In  every  schoolroom  tho  mention  even  of  the 
tuaao  of  tlit^  xiiprenic  ruler  is  made  an  ocoa^ion  for  the  dis- 
play of  high  regard  by  the  pupils.  The  emperor's  pi«tara 
adorns  many  achoolroonttt.  and  no  opportunity  i«  mii^^od  to 
awaki^n  in  tlie  young  lively  feelings  of  appreciation  of  and 
flevotion  to  him.  There  is  no  splitting  up  into  antagontstm 
groups  among  the  pnpilii,  some  manifesting  rcgnnl  for  thfl 
MTtreign  and  olhera  maligning  him.  If  there  is  any  show  of 
disrespeot  on  the  part  of  nonconformists,  tho  offenders  are 
quiokly  Kupprfsseil,  so  that  their  vicious  iutluviK^e  may  not 
be  p)^riuitb.-(l  to  poiiion  the  minds  of  those  who  am  witll  di.'*- 
poseil.  In  lliis  way,  the  young  are  kept  in  an  altitude  of 
wliat  outwnnlly  resembles  respuct  for  everything  that  por- 
taina  to  the  state  as  it  is  constitntMl  at  the  moment.  In  Uiu 
■ane  way,  respect  is  develo{)e(I  for  the  rulers  of  the  houae< 
hold,  —  the  father  and  mother,  and  nil  adult  member!!  of  tho 
bouly. 

Bot  U  this  really  respect?  or  is  it  simply  tho  observance 
of  ooavenUonal  proprietieii?  Are  not  "  respeetftd  "  children 
Tery  often  simply  those  who  are  "civil"  toward  B,,p,5,„ 
those   in   authority   over   them,   wht'thcr   kinfpi,  t****""- 
inagiiitmti>a.  ]iarent4,  ti^aehers,  or  ministers.'  nuoli  vanuaui 
children  make  way  before  their  "superiors,"  and  *"•""'" 
tespund  to  their  inquiries  with  "yes,  sir,"  and  "no.  sir"; 
while  diiUlreii  lacking  "  respect "  in  popubr  tLiage  do  not 
appuently  reooguise  any  social  dlstuictioii  between  thoso  tn 
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authority  and  playni:i,tes.  For  a  child  to  address  his  faiita 
a»  "sir,"  wliile  he  does  nut  so  address  liis  brother,  is  tisuall/ 
taken  to  denote  Uiat  he  appreciatett  his  father's  exocUcace, 
and  roNpticts  him  for  it.  So,  in  the  view  of  many  people, 
children  why  are  prupoHy  trainml  in  the  imitu^r  of  respect 
will  not  interrupt  their  elders  when  they  are  talking ;  they 
will  ^ve  thoin  first  choluu  in  every  situation  where  there  b 
an  ailvanta^e  in  having  the  pii^k. 

It  ha;^  been  Intimated  in  previous  chapters  that  before 
adolvKoeuce  children  do  not  '■  naturally"  take  attitudes 
Bmpmi  .1.  toward  tbeir  elders  or  their  rulers  iu  the  ways 
■dnintioa  just  mentioned.  A  boy  of  acvca.  say,  does  not 
normally  manifest  homu^v  npontiuiuou-^ly  in  thu  prvsciice  of 
his  fatlier  beoause  of  the  latter's  excellence,  except  it  be  in 
the  matter  of  unusual  strength  or  courage  or  mechanical 
Bkill.  So  the  child  really  dova  not  iu  a  tnia  svnsv  respect 
his  father,  no  more  than  be  respects  any  one  else.  He  may 
atlinire  a  notod  athlt'to  or  pugilist  or  an  cnginoer  or  a  fir^ 
man,  but  hit  cannot  be  said  to  reajiect  hinu  So  Uiv  dcfcronce 
he  shows  to  those  in  authority  is  generally  the  result  of 
fear,  ori^nally  at  least,  though  it  may  be,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  say,  largely  n  mattiT  of  habit',  thus  having  no  mg^ 
nificaiice  for  the  attitudo  of  n!»jH>ct  no  far  as  the  diild's  oon- 
sciousneas  is  concerned.  \\Tiat  outwardly  may  soetu  to  tho 
onlooker  to  be  an  indication  of  reooguttion  by  the  child  of 
mond  excellence  in  tbe  one  to  whom  lie  tnakos  obeisanM, 
may  often  be  only  a  recognition  of  tbe  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing such  an  nttitudu  for  liis  own  welfare.  \ot  excellence 
but  chieftainship  in  a  su])orior  is  the  real  motive  for  luwnm- 
ing  the  oE)eisant  attitude,  if  an  untai:gltt  child  can  be  said 
to  be  ever  really  obeisant.  Ho  may  be  ])olito  otitwardly. 
which  will  ^ve  tbe  appearauoe  of  being  ix-MjH-ctfu),  but 
inwardly  there  will  be  a  profound  difference  between  the 
two  attihidos.  A  boy  of  seven,  say,  is  not  yet  aware,  except 
ia  •  very  obscure  way  at  Wst,  of  titandnnU  of  condiKt 
ioatatod  upon  by  the  community,  and  to  which  all  for  tlM 
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DD  gnml  should  confoiui ;  ami  he  in  not  critical  in 

4etecttDg  whether  those  about  him  takt;  co;^izance  of  siicti 

trtacdurtl.  Hisconcum  wiUi  jtcoiilt!  Iiuk  rofttix^nou  prituarilj, 

not  to  tk«ir  obiterriuice  or  Degligtmce  of  ethical  utauthtrda, 

bat  to  their  ability  and  willingnoGa  to  help  him  achieve  his 

tadN  or  to  viit4;rtaiii  him  or  to  keep  out  of  hi«  way. 

With  tbeie  introductory  wordd  upon  the  general  attitude 

of  respect,  wc  may  turn  now  to  u  considerntion  of  the  atti> 

tude  of  sflf'-rvsprct.  niiit  Uittvr  titriM  iinplic*  lliiit   „. 

■  -  .  1.-      1  Tbem*«a- 

<Mie  can,  on  occasion  at  least,  view  the  sell  objec-  mcotxir- 

tivvly,  and  take  attittulL-4t  toward  it  in  certain  """" 
ntuatiooit  aji  he  would  towaid  the  iiUrr  in  liinuhirKitnationx. 
It  has  already  been  said  that,  in  the  proiess  of  development, 
it  come*  about  Uiat  tliv  *v\{  ami  tht;  alhr  are,  allon-in^  for 
minor  exceptions,  judged  by  the  same  ethical  eodo ;  though 
was  stated  that,  in  times  of  crisis,  the  individual  will 
inarily  fnvor  self  iw  agninnt  thr  nlti-r.  However,  there 
i»  a  more  or  Itsa  prevalent  view  of  tlie  relation  of  tiie  fffo 
and  the  aitcr  which  may  bu  mentioned  best  in  this  conneo- 
tioD.  for  it  luw  a  vital  bititriug  on  the  uttilud<;  of  Melf-raspect. 
Thi«  view  Riaiutaina  that  the  genuinely  ethical  )M>riion  will 
allow  others  larger  freedom  of  action,  tn  contravention  of 
miuiity-«tandiinl.-«.  than  he  will  allow  hiniKelf;  that  he 
ov-erlook  in  otliera  transgressions  which  he  will  not 
condoae  in  himself.  Propio  sonietttncK  say  they  cannot  toler- 
ate ID  tbc  activities  of  the  »elf  cei'taiu  kindn  of  di»!tcmblin|r, 
aa  in  ordinary  society  relations,  for  example,  which  they 
may  regard  as  permiitaible  on  the  part  of  the  alter  if  he  can 
feel  jiutifieil  in  his  own  conscience.  This  view  undoubtetlly 
rofli'cta  the  tren<I  of  the  advance  guard  in  ethical  evolution, 
bnt  it  is  probably  not  truthful  to  the  situation  »»  it  ni'tiuiUy 
Axista  among  u*.  It  indituttes  that  tho  race  is  making  a 
mprefue  effort  to  develop  in  the  individual  the  disposition 
always  to  exact  of  the  self  what  ho  exacts  of  the  alter ;  and 
in  order  to  put  a  prisie  on  .-u^lfHliHeipline,  the  hittor  i»  Homi>- 
tiBMiS  in  public  representations  exalted  above  its  true  status 
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ut  tln>  i>reseut  stage  of  etliit-al  deyelopnient.   There  is  little 
iitieil  for  society  to  iu-j^l'  the  iii<livitliiaJ  (.-oiistantly  to  demand 
th»l  tlio  idur  live  iiji  to  eoiiiiiiuiiity  ittaniLinl*,  for  it  is 
"  natui-iil"  for  one  to  malie  iusist«iioe  of  tliia  sort.   But  it  is 
noG<!siiaiy  for  society  to  urge  i\\v  iiiiUviiJiial  to  dviil  rij^dly 
with  the  self,  which,  aw  wti  have  seen,  in  not  att  tiiiity  for 
most  [>orsoiis  as  to  deal  rigidly  with  the  alter.   People  then 
stimulate  and  enuonrago  aiid  stistitin  theniM'lvvs  and  odo       I 
aiiutlicr  in  what  Lhuy  i<now  h)  be  ethically  idi-iil  by  profetuing 
that  they  have  more  rigorous  stamlards  for  sflf  than  for  tbe       | 
aiter;  but  tlm  i»  a  matter  of  (wpiratioii  mainly,  if  not  wkoUy,       . 
for  ill  tlieir  daily  ailjuittments  they  do  not  seem  to  show       ! 
wlherenoe  to  these  highi'r  staiidanla,  which  seek  to  keep 
tho  «ulf  ('omiiliitoiy  under  wmtn>l,  rentriiiniiig  it  in  it*  Ogo- 
I«ti«  and  driving  it  onward  in  its  altruistic  teudeneies.    The 
iustinctive  and  habitual  inclination  of  tho  individual  is  dfr      i 
cidcdly  in  the  diiisrtion  nf  fiivoi-iug  llm  wlf ;  but  hi*  con- 
S(^iitu»  !4tri  viug,  ills  ideals,  look  toward  holding  the  ttelf  to  stiict 
conformity  to  tlu^  highest  Hooial  rules  he  knowH,  while  leaving 
tlll^  alti-r  to  tiie  diflf-iplini;  of  hiit  own  <!(>n»i-icnco.    }'crliapa 
in  certain  instances  this  conscious  ideal  may  have  Itecotno 
stronger  ami  more  iH>mpi-lling  than  original  ti-ndoncies,  with 
whi(--h  it  niUHt  be  in  eontinnal  ooiiHiet;  but  if  no,  it  is  an- 
doiibtedly  rare,  so  rare,  indeed,  tlut  it  may  be  practically 
ignored. 

From  what  lia.t  been  itaid  al>ove,  it  must  1w  apparent 
now  that  resjiect  and  self-respect  <levelop  pari  pnanu  ;  and 
oni&i«i  the  same  must  bo  tnie  also  of  the  negative  atti- 
^•^^"^  tudfi  of  disrirspeot  and  Hhami'  or  mortifinition  or 
tMpMt  contrition.  When  a  child  manifests  disrespect  for 
nnothor  on  acoount  of  any  act  or  attitu^Ii',  h«  will  tend  to 
feel  mortifioation  or  shatne  when  lie  pen-oives  liinis^-lf  in 
the  same  situation.  So  when  he  rt^avhe^  the  Ntiigi!i  whvn  ho 
CAn  astuine  the  attitnde  of  respect  townni  the  alUr  for  his 
social  or  etliieal  conduct,  then  he  can  a.««nmc  somewhat  the 
same  attitude  towanl  the  solf  under  similar  oondiltons.    It 
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u  YCry  probiible  that  an  iiuUviilunl  cannot  feci  fiither  pleased 
or  the  opposite  with  the  self,  in  reapect  to  actions  and  atti- 
kodes  which  aro  of  indiiVL-tTrnt  valni-  hh  vicwt-d  in  the  alter; 
whI  (Im!  convene  is  tuiquetitionalil^  true.  Fur  inittiuicu,  n  bo; 
of  five  \&  quite  uomoved  at  the  ai^kt  of  soiled  hands  or  face 
or  elotltvtt  ill  tli«  <iHcr.  luid  lie  feels  no  .ihaine  or  liuniiliation 
whiiterer  when  liiti  (larentti  or  nurse  call  hi.t  attention  to  his 
own  unelean  oon<lttion.  It  is  the  conunon  thing  for  paivuts 
to  atu^mpt  to  xliame  their  ehildii:n  ut  (tvcrj'  m<*^il  on  aecount 
of  their  soiled  hands  and  face ;  but  their  effort*  to  itrouso 
■ttitudes  of  Mlf-cond<?nination  fail  utterly.  Day  after  day 
and  year  ofu-r  y^ar  Uie  miiiiu  irtTortu  aw  inude  by  tht)  parents 
with  the  same  outcome,  nntjl  in  the  process  of  dev<>Jopmcnt 
the  ideal  of  physical  cleiinliDess  commences  to  be  estalflished 
aaiOBg  the  chililV  syHteni  of  values,  wbeu  he  will  manifest 
displeasure  at  the  sight  of  tincleanness.  And  n.s  soon  an  ho 
begina  to  appreciate  this  ideal  with  reference  to  self,  he 
begins  lo  appreciate  it  also  as  desirable  In  others. 

In  the  early  years  clennlincss  in  n  companion  in  not  -a  trait 
whit'li  tiMt  ebilil  eonnU  for  or  against  him  at  all,  unlL'i^H  he 
lie  extremely  offensive,  so  that  be  is  s.  source  of  phyxical 
aDimyanoe,  to  the  sense  of  snidl  mainly.  The  lesthetie  or 
hygienio  fwling  of  tlip  child  of  five,  say,  is  very  rai'ely  oiit- 
ra^l  by  tlie  condition  of  bis  companions  or  any  of  bis 
aaMoiatetu  It  is  tnie  be  may  notice  a  very  dirty  face  or  a 
btwlly  torn  iiiul  Koilc^I  Huit,  but  be  regards  tliem  mainly  a.* 
objf'i'tit  of  curiosity.  IIi^  does  not  assume  a  repellent  attitude 
toward  them,  though  he  may  re{tcAt  current  conventional 
eondcronnlor^-  pbriucH  taiigiit  liim  by  bis  mother  or  nurse. 
Not  until  th<>  aiiolescent  perioil  is  reached,  an<l  sex  appre- 
mtion  and  fueling  is  awakened,  docs  tlic  individual  become 
gennindy  rcHponnvc  to  nrtUnfiS,  cleanUnenit.  etc..  in  a]ti)ear> 
Boco.  Bi-fore  this  he  must  be  urged  to  attend  to  bis  toilet 
so  as  to  conform  lo  conventional  practice;  but  it  is  on 
arbitmry  matter  wltolly  with  bim,  aud  unless  constant 
preMure  be  applied  to  hiiu  be  will  relapse  into  bis  original 
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indifferciioe  to  p«i'3uii:il  ii|)[M>iLraiiae,  aud  lie  will  not  feel 
humiliated  if  be  is  diitecteil  witli  dirty  lionds  or  olotl»e». 

One  rarely  sees  a  vliild  before  the  a<lulv»cent  period 
ashamtid  or  mortifitd  or  hitmUiuled  or  even  chagrintd. 
ApptvuM  There  is  no  evidence  that  remorse  or  contrition  is 
fdt  before  thia  time.  The  eliild  may  bo  anitoyrd 
and  futrri/  and  suppliunt,  and  llie  like ;  but  tliuMt 
latter  attitudes,  which  are  aroused  in  direct  ad* 
ju:«tin<.-nt  Ui  objotrtive  conditions,  an  quit«  ditTorout 
from  the  former,  wbii-h  show  auhjectivo  feeling 
ivith  dit(cipLin<!  of  tho  self.  A  child  may  be  suppliant  aa  a 
lIlattl^r  of  expedieuvy,  but  not  ahaw  the  U'.'ut  inclination 
toward  self-eoudein nation ;  one  can  tell  by  looking  at  him 
that  lie  is  merely  doinjj  the  thing  which  ho  feels  will  at  the 
moment  save  him  from  trouble.  Imttantly  the  indigniuit 
parent  or  nurse  or  teacher  is  appeased,  the  child  asHumea 
bis  wouted  attitudes,  in  which  he  hIiows  no  consciousneas  of 
having  tramign^»8ed  any  rulea.  But  it  is  otherwliie  with  iht 
exproaaions  of  the  mortified  individual.  Ilis  social  environ- 
ment  may  ohiinge,  but  be  may  n^uiain  unchanged  until  the 
8nbj«H!tive  diffieulty  into  which  \ai  tranagrestiion  hiw  plunged 
litm  can  be  cleared  up.  As  you  watch  the  adolescent  who 
has  boon  made  ashamed,  you  uui  se*^'  tliat,  unlike  tlie  seven- 
y«ar-ohl  who  biiH  bad  exactly  the  same  experienee  in  out- 
wiutl  features,  his  attention  is  wholly  suhjective  auil  his 
emodons  centrifugal  in  direction.  lie  ia  not  now  studjiug 
the  attitudes  of  tho  alter,  so  that  he  ean  return  to  his  ao- 
cuHtoinetl  Belf.contidenoe  and  self-aaBertiveness  aa  soon  aa 
the  latter  relents  in  his  resontinl  oxpn^issions ;  oit  the  con- 
tnuy,  he  iit  endeavoring  to  adjuot  his  recent  aetion  to  \v» 
ideal  of  what  he  shoidd  do,  which  ideal  has  been  establialied 
in  the  manner  wx>rked  out  in  prcpeding  paragraphs.  In  thv 
Home  way  n  child  tuay  Itefore  adolvHcence  be  nuin  of  his 
poMoonions,  or  some  article  of  adornment,  as  a  ring  ;  or  he 
nuy  be  havjhtti  or  ocerheariw}  ;  but  he  shows  none  of  the 
attitudes  attvndftiit  upoD  feeling*  of  stif-approbation  or 
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honor  or  egUem  or  vener€ition.  That  ia  to  say,  the  self  as  an 
object  to  be  respected  or  eoudenmed  iloea  iiot  play  a  part  in 
the  inilividuul'rt  fucliagfl  and  Ittitudt^  bcfuru  tbu  udoIiML>CDt 

It  ifl  niggeBtive  to  note  lion-  uDcouceroedly  children  from 
Um  agv  c(  two  or  throe  to  clvvui  or  twdvc  rouuivt;  n^proof 
anU  critioiftm  which  niieht  stir  an  older  person  „ 
veiy  deeply.  oometituesonoigpLiced  in  sitiiatiotm  iMouoau 
whtiv  ha  ia  coid]m-1Iu<I  to  witness  ti  tuacLi'i-,  puix-iit,  '*"*" 
or  other  person  attempting  to  arouse  shanie  or  remorse  or 
ooatrition  in  a  child,  by  charging  him  with  oEFvutK^s  agninst 
fair  play  or  InithfulnexH  or  <Ie(.>eiiey  or  honor.  Thu  older 
person,  even  as  an  onlooker,  may  feel  the  sting  of  the 
rebukes  given,  but  tho  child  is  Uahlo  to  n^ac-t  iw  he  may 
think  best  in  adaptation  to  the  imuivdiitte  situation.  Ilia 
attention  is  likely  to  be  wholly  objective,  so  that  the  chiding 
doM  not  strike  in  as  the  ono  who  aJmiuiittcnt  it  cxpouled  it 
wookL  The  ehiltl  is  apt  to  rebound  tlie  tnooieut  the  criti- 
cUm  erases,  in  which  respect  ho  is  strikingly  different  from 
thv  adolt,  who  woukl  viUicr  feel  alnised  or  indignant,  ao- 
cording  as  be  thought  the  charges  jiiat  or  otherwise.  Chil- 
dren before  ndohwoencw  do  not  strongly  feel  resentment 
towanl  those  wlio  ascribe  to  Ui(;in  more  or  less  serious 
deviation  from  social,  ethical,  aud  uioriil  sitandard^,  in  whicJi 
regud  they  are  again  very  ditTerent  from  the  adiUt.  This 
miU  mean  that  the  child  does  not  realize  that  the  Hclf  a 
•erionaly  injured  by  such  char^H  of  •oMial  :dieiiation.  It  a 
trae  that  a  child  as  early  ns  tlie  fourth  year  will  usually 
deny  wlien  accuseil  that  \w  luw  vinlatetl  any  nilv  of  conduct 
which  has  been  inipresAe<l  upon  hiui.  mainly  ))eoauiie  of  the 
attitude  of  the  one  who  blames  him.  lie  feels,  rather  in- 
ttinctively.  tliat  lie  Khould  rcHlHt  any  one  when  he  i^  in  that 
peculiar  attitude  toward  him  which  ia  seen  in  one  who  is 
charging  another  with  aonio  transgression.  It  does  not 
make  uiitch  differeuoc  to  the  child  what  tlie  content  of  the 
charge  may  be ;  the  featural,  vocal,  aud  bodily  attitudes 
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are  what  give  tlie  victim  hi»  cue  wt  to  the  sort  of  reaotion 
lie  iit  t<>  tuake.  I  can  a.<uiuiiie  the  attitudes  of  oiie  who  is 
charging  another  witli  lying,  and  then  aviiiiso  a  six-y<»ir-old 
of  having  studied  his  lessons  in  school  faitlifully,  anil  Ite 
will  aasume  tlie  negative  or  i-esistatit  attitude,  thinking  that 
1  must  be  censuring  hini.  and  if  ho  dwMi  not  rvpcl  tlw 
charge  he  will  be  penalized. 

The  child  l>efore  adolescence  does  not  mind  seriousljr 
what  pGvpld  think  of  him,  exct^pt  vm  their  cttitnate  is  ox- 
Thg  cbiiii'i  prosaed  <li!liiiit4,-ly  in  very  concrete  actions  affix't- 
MiUMuio.  i,jg  i,ia  immediate  welfare.  The  boy  likes  to  be 
laVBtaUaii  s[>oken  well  of  on  the  pl«ygroun«l  for  his  itkill. 
Htuce  then  he  will  Ih;  penuilted  to  play  lu  pi-oniiiient  itositioni 
in  the  gi'oup  games.  He  likes  to  be  talked  about  as  a  daring 
fellow,  who  cannot  bo  fri<;htoDed  ;  anil  to  he  uiiulc  thu  loader 
of  the  group  ix  a  coveted  honor,  for  which  he  will  sacrifice 
much,  and  undergo  ordeals  of  considerable  rigor.  At  the 
s.imo  time  it  will  annoy  him  to  be  called  a  "  tittle-tattle," 
or  "  oowanl,"  or  "  quitter."  However,  hi*  attitude  in  Kudi 
A  case  is  a  combative  or  angry  one,  ratJier  than  one  of 
bnniiliatiou,  whether  he  he  guilty  or  not.  It  approaches 
more  nfarly  to  huiniliation  the  older  Uie  boy  gets ;  nntil,  in 
the  high-school  period,  for  one  to  be  ctlled  by  his  fellows 
a  prevaricator  or  talebearer,  or  to  be  given  any  other  term 
of  n-]>roai'h,  may  rnnw  liipu  keen  pain  of  the  huniiltJitJv* 
type,  uuleaa  the  victim  feels  lie  has  been  unjustly  accu!>cd, 
when  his  attitude  will  probably  be  one  of  indignation  and 
iiiitngoniKin. 

This  suggests  how  much  more  highly  the  adolescent  values 
■*  reputation  " — his  ethieal,  morsd,  and  social  mting  in  the 
eyes  of  hiti  fellows  —  tliaii  <lo««  Uie  child.  One  r<>a.ton  rloubt- 
lesH  is  because  the  former  lias  oome  to  see  more  or  lessclearly 
that  his  woll-Iwing  along  every  line  depends  upon  bis  keep- 
ing tlie  conGdcnoc  and  good-will  of  his  asHoeiatcs,  while  tho 
ehild,  being  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  does  not  really 
DMd  to  wcuro  the  coulidcDc«  of  thoso  about  hint,  except  in 
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respect  to  his  playfellows.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  ado. 
lasoent,  wbo  ih  looking  forwitrd  ciigurly  to  tlie  time  when 

will  i>lay  au  indepeudent  riMc  in  nooiul  life-,  at  wliioli  tiniu 

will  prosper  or  fail  according  as  he  does  or  does  not  have 
Um)  confidence  of  bis  iissouint^. 

It  is  signiflcaut  tliat  the  tj'pieal  boy  of  seven  or  so  bas 
little  desire  to  »tand  high  in  hia  studies  or  deportment  in 
■eboot.  iinlvns  thvrv  is  tuimc  cniRTc^to  and  very  tangible 
Rwanl  tberefor,  such  as  u  prize,  or  excu.tu  from  attttiiding 
all  the  exercises  of  the  school.  lie  does  not  care  for  the 
reputation  hr  gi*tt<  in  respect  to  inb^'U tactual  abilities  or  bc- 
bkrior ;  aitd  the  effort»  of  the  teacher  to  api)eal  to  the  Ixjy's 
denze  to  be  a  •'  good  and  intelligent  man  like  his  father  " 
pronp  futile  in  tlii;  grviit  miijoritj'  of  ruisi'jt.  Tliere  is  nothing 
wtlhin  the  child's  exjieriem^  which  woiUd  enable  him  to  re- 
nd to  such  an  appeal  It  is  true  tlmt  pupils,  especially 
iris,  from  about  the  t<'nth  year  on  arc  NoniL-timL-H  eager  to 
get  good  "  marks  "  in  their  studies :  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  doing  ao  tliey  wish,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  to  win 
the  goo<I-wilI  of  tlic  tCiicbi-r  anil  to  avoid  hirr  scolding, 
mtbcr  than  to  gain  the  admiration  of  their  achoolmate-t.  So 
they  do  not  experience  true  ethical  or  moral  pride  any  more 
tban  they  cxpcrimoc  iihaiiiG.  They  may  a.-t!ttiuii4  the  gi'ncnd 
attitudes  produced  by  these  emotional  states  in  oUIer  iudi- 
viduala ;  but  such  attitudes  arc  aroused  in  view  of  outward 
and  physical  rather  than  ethical  Hituatiimit. 

It  ahould  111!  nutcil,  however,  tliat  as  the  individual  d^ 
be  can  scarcely  avoid  having  experiences  wherein, 
h  reiK-tition.  it  i«  made  i*vidcnt  to  him  that  certain 
%Ort»  of  conduct  are  tuiu'jhlt/  or  hud  or  mean  or  tow  or  vul' 
gar  and  the  like.  And  tlie  individuals  who  uro  guilty  of 
sDcfa  actions  are  dedarod  not  to  Iw  "  nice  "  or  "  respectable  " 
doccut^"  and  people  must  let  them  alone,  or  not  abow 
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them  &vors,  or  invite  them  to  parties,  or  share  playthings 
with  them,  and  so  on.  This  cxprcwion  of  diNiippmrnl  of 
BTil  doing,  whidi  is  going  ou  tn  the  presence  of  ibe  child 
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tnudt  of  the  time,  raakeH  htm  feel  that  it  will  be  to  his  dis- 
adrantnge  if  anyt)iin<;  of  the  kitid  is  clinrgcd  upon  him.  So 
bo  f.'omes  to  Delist  vigorous!^'  wh<.^icv>-r  hi;  is  uccuwod  :  and 
gra<luaUy  be  acqiiireit  n  hostile  attitude  toward  the  oue  wIm 
ac'i-usoH  him,  mtit-h  as  hv  wouhl  bo  un^T^d  at  one  who 
vroulil  strike  him  or  otht.Twi.ii;  injure  hiui.  The  tvD-yvar-oId 
can  liaixlly  realise  that  his  good  name  or  his  reputation  will 
be  blasted  when  tniscond»(.-t  in  cltttrgvd  upon  liiin  ;  he  only 
feels  in  a  ^^nund  .sort  of  way  that  if  an  accusation  against 
him  is  left  to  atand  he  will  suffer  for  it  in  some  oonoretc 
manner.  It  is  not  on  auconnt  of  bin  vngerncss  to  protect 
the  aelf  from  moral  or  ethical  injury  tliat  be  reacts  w  itli  sucJi 
rigor  a^inst  his  accusers,  but  only  that  he  does  not  vnat 
Uwiir  indii'tin<'ntM  to  rob  him  of  any  definite  mlvRntngv  he 
was  enjoying  before  the  charges  were  maile.  It  is  umhUpm 
to  add,  possibly,  that  the  transition  from  this  sta^^  in  social 
dcvcliipmiint  to  the  iitage  when  thu  individuiil'ii  n.iaclioD9  to 
accusations  always  oceiu',  iu  view  of  strong  feeling  for  the 
prcKcn'ation  of  the  Ri<lf  af^inst  cthic^  debasement  by  tlie 
alter,  is  very  gradual  indeed;  but  it  nhould  Iw  omphasiaed 
tliat  thoro  is  such  a  transition,  and  when  it  has  lieon  aieooiii- 
pliidicd  th«  individual  rovvals  in  all  his  espreaaiona  the 
change  tlutt  has  been  wrought.  It  U  of  imjmrtamv  to  note 
in  this  connM-tion  that  we  do  not  often  hear  the  jihniiHt,  ■■  a 
8df-rui*[)eoting  ehihl,"  whidi  indicates  that  people  liave  ap* 
pareiitly  not  noted  in  the  young  tlie  attitodes  which  are  an 
indication  of  ru^rd  for  the  ethical  self,  and  of  ititenxo  fcvl- 
iiig  of  the  huiniliAtJvc  ty]>o  when  it  falls  below  the  ideal  of 
conduct  set  up  for  it  by  the  indiridual. 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  led  us  to  see  that  the  atU- 
ntttuni*  ^i"'*  "t  re«poct  is  one  mainly  of  ajijyrtrintion ; 
JJ^T^"*  it  is  not  esAentially  djnumic.  The  child  who 
tUw  prtmji  loves  a  friend  will  normally  manifest  his  afFection 
aount  at  ■"  ^^^''y  definite  objective  ways ;  and  the  principle 
•"•*"  applies  in  respect  to  his  fMiug  of  hatn^^d,  and  the 
like.  But  when  ha  reaches  the  point  where  he  beji^ina  to.j 
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spect  or  diBrospoct  lii§  father  or  other  person,  he  is  likely 
lo  grow  niiUliKfl  in  hi^  i-xini'ssioii.  Thu  situations  which 
call  forth  the  lutt«r  attttudeH  are  not  ho  !)iiii|ilo  iiml  w<;ll 
definxl  as  in  thv  caso  of  the  former  ones ;  and  they  con- 
era  mitdvcji  railit-r  than  tli«  oiiUwiiio  of  ut'tion,  or  tlm  ex- 
tt^roal  ntti-ibut«a  tliereof.  Then  as  the  iu<liviilual  acrjiiires 
the  tvii<luncy  to  go  buck  of  the  itctionti  of  people  to  the  feel- 
ingH  which  prouijit  them,  and  take  hi*  Mtitnik'tt  in  vii.-w  of 
what  be  tinds  in  iho  springB  of  conduct;  as  hu  inclines  to 
tako  account  of  inlctUions  riitlier  than  resvlta  in  the  oon- 
diirt  of  tlie  alter,  be  gnivra  naturally  into  Llto  attitude  of 
rapeot  or  tbe  opposite.  With  broiulening  experience  he 
OOmos  to  Me  more  or  li;»»  (-IiMirly  that  what  ts  of  roal  conse- 
quence in  the  alter  in  gooJ.  true  purposo,  and  faitbfiilneiia 
in  the  pvrfonnancu  of  duty  undci'  all  eircunistances ;  and 
tin'  man  who  ciui  lie  truittcd  may  bo  rwpoi'tcd  and  honortnl, 
wfulfl  the  one  who  is  not  sound  at  heart  merits  only  di.t- 
truat  UI<1  contempt.  So  the  sentiment  of  respect  concerns 
mainly  the  springs  of  conduct ;  if  they  are  pure  in  any  pats 
tioiilar  cawe  w.  r(-H]MK>t  the  individual  in  quegtion,  even  if 
tbe  ontoome  of  his  actions  is  not  always  such  as  we  might 
wish.  But  if  tho  fountains  of  conduct  are  tainted  we  will 
pat  no  furtbi-r  trust  in  tlm  individual,  for  even  tliough  he 
may  for  the  moment  l>e  in  harmony  with  ethical  standards 
of  action,  stall  we  eoald  not  depend  iiimn  him  if  he  should 
SM  an  <ti)]>ortunity  to  take  advantage  of  us.  We  can  count 
npon  the  man  whose  motives  are  right,  though  he  may  be 
erode  and  ill-advised  in  somo  of  hts  relations ;  but  we  must 
always  bo  on  our  fnutrd  against  the  »ly,  deceitful  person,  or 
be  may  stab  us  wlien  our  buck  is  turnetl.  Ht'MjK.'ct  for  n 
man  gives  ns  confidence  in  him,  while  wc  are  ituspieious  of 
tbtt  one  whom  wo  cjwnot  re!%jkect. 

As  tbe  child  grows  into  the  adolescent  period  and  bococDM 

ever  more  mibjootivc  in  his  tondcncicH,  inevitably  be  b^iw 

givK  attention  to  the  nioti\'es  liehind  his  own  conduct. 

be  queriei  whetber  tbe  alter  is  faithful,  to  the  end  that 
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s  tmstcd,  to  be  inclines,  ever  man  I>rg«lj  ^ 
deTelopment,  to  ask  the  same  qaestion  oi  hiiiwdf. 
If  h«  (.-an  answer  it  id  tlw  afEnoiitivr,  h«  can  luY* 
confitlcnoc  in  hi^  own  int^rity,  in  wbii^Ii  atse  the 
general  character  of  his  conduct  will  peveal  htft 
KcQsc  of  congraity  witli  social  anil  etbical  !4eala. 
lie  will  resent  a  BuggeatJon  from  any  one  that  be  ia 
not  WDTlhy  of  tbe  tmst  and  confidence  c^  bis  fi-Uows.  His 
very  k-aring  will  fhaw  tiutt  be  ui  ritallj  conMiouj*  of  the 
self  in  ita  relation  to  tbe  ethical  standards  of  the  comrooni^. 
One  cannot  detect  in  the  expre«sion»  of  a  tt-n-jear-old  any  evi- 
dence Uuit  be  ia  affucted  by  a  euiiteiiiplatton  of  the  Matus  of 
the  self  with  respect  to  these  standards.  He  simply  liree  bk 
life  of  adjuHtment  to  concretv  Mttintionx,  in  a  wholly  non- 
aabjective  or  non-reBective  way.  But  it  ia  very  difft-Ti'iit 
with  tlie  twenty -year-old.  One  can  aee  in  his  attitudes  clear 
tcfttimofiy  that  tbe  ti-lf  haH  Iwen  nuule  tlic  ftubjvct  of  rcfleo- 
lion ;  and  tbe  resulta  thereof  tletemiiue  how  tbe  self  resieta 
upon  the  a/ter'g  eipreesiona.  Tbo  aim  id  this  reflection  isj 
always  to  sun'•^y  tlie  nelf  in  view  of  the  fell  atandanU  in  tbe 
ooiumunity.  If  such  rd  examination  simws  tliat  tbe  self  is 
not  a  transgrvmor,  the  individaal  will  assume  toward  tlin 
ait«r  an  attitude  of  assurance  or  courage.  He  will  f<-i:l  that 
be  is  '*as  good  as  others  "  ;  be  has  "  nothing  to  be  asliamed 
of" :  bis  "  eonncionoo  is  clear."  But  if  in  bis  introspection 
be  finilfl  tlint  he  falb  below  the  standards  which  be  iin{M)<«« 
upon  others,  and  which  are  represented  iu  public  as  binding 
upon  utl,  tltcn  bo  will  tend  to  treat  the  self  in  soiiw  Kueb 
way  aji  be  treats  tbe  alUr  wboD  tlie  latter  is  found  guilty. 
Ue  will  hexitatti  to  go  freely  a mon;;  bis  utHHK-iates.  He  will 
Iw  uncoiiifoi-tMble  when  he  m  with  them,  and  be  will  not 
exhibit  his  accustomed  courage  and  freedom  until  be  has  ex- 
piated hit  Nui,  or  until  ho  has  for^tten  it.  and  renins  the 
fi<eliiig  that  hu  iit  again  iu  baniioiiy  with  tlic  inonil  «taD{)- 
urds  of  his  community. 

If  ibu  alter  be  found  guilty  of  a  shameful  deed,  tbe  indi- 
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Tidaal  trill  flxpress  his  disapproviil  thereof  in  sDme  moro  or 
Ibm  ilyiuupic  way.  He  will  not  Biiiiply  liavc  /Vc^ih;/  in  refcr- 
mee  to  the  offender;  be  will  strive  tutui-Dpublio  sen-  ns 
licucot  agminst  him,  or  ho  will  refuse  to  have  relations  ^,  la^"* 
with  him,  or  hi;  iiiav  tlc4il  ilirvctly  with  him,  ludict-  "*"*'  <"., 
uigupoohimpbysiooimjury,  oreonuemiug  bim"to  iMptoi 
his  &ce."  thus  bopiog  to  humiliate  or  mortify  him.  But  when 
t)i«  self  is  tlotovt4!(l  in  th(!  [ivrforiiiiinci'of  ii  shiiiticf ul  :i«t,  the 
ooiy  dynamic  attitude  that  can  be  taken  is  a  penitential 
one,  in  which  the  individual  incliues  to  punish  the  self  in 
•ome  nuuin«r,  by  Htrigx^,  by  fitting,  by  prayers,  and  the  like. 
Normallj  thb  attitude  is  actually  taken,  thus  showing  that 
the  self  bik]  tho  aiUr  arejudged  by  somewhat  the  same  oo<le. 
In  it*  eaaeiitia]  cliaracteriMtien  thi;  attittiile  is  one  of  moral 
dbinta^ation,  a  weakening  of  tlte  aHsuranee  of  the  self  in 
relation  to  the  alter.  [>o»h  of  aelf-rc-spect  is  then  essentiidly 
n  loss  of  coiitldence  aud  eourugi;  in  Nm'ial  adjustments.  As 
ooe  who  lias  lost  his  self-respect  is  in  a  hostile  attitude 
towwx)  self,  so  h4;  fancies  tbo  alter  assumes  tlie  same  reh^ 
doD  towud  him,  and  he  suoeumbs,  except  when  he  mjikeit  ft 
supreme  effort  to  resist  the  destructive  influence  of  social 
oondemnation,  when  be  may  I>uuomo  brazen  and  militant,  a 
litufttion  to  be  considered  later. 

The  expressions  just  noted  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  chQ- 
dreo  before  adotesceuoe.  The  ton-ytiar-old  Itoy  may  wilt  under 
tlte  condemning  gaze  or  speech  of  one  who  kuows  be  has  ootil* 
milted  an  offense  agaiii>it  decency  or  fair  play;  ho  may  be 
eonfoflfid  and  embarrasseil  whih>  bis  avcusor  in  present  to 
litt  sansc* ;  but  he  will  recover  the  moment  there  is  a  change 
in  the  one  who  oondomnn  him.  This  is  not  the  nase  though 
at  sixteen  and  after,  for  tlieii  a  feeling  of  mortification  will 
rndure  after  the  one  who  occasioned  it  has  disappeared. 
W'beo  »biim«  >>t  Asp«neneeil  by  thu  ndolcseeat  liiit  wltolo 
organism  b  unhappily  afreete<],  even  the  physiological  pro* 
CM8M,  and  the  disturbance  b  not  easily  or  quickly  over- 
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It  U  protnblc  thut  tbc  ini]iTi<ItuLl  ciuinvt  stufTvr  in  this 

tuannor  itiitli  tlie  iululeaceut  revolution  i^  wt^ll  uixler  wuy, 

aiiil  conBciousn«sa  of  sex  bu  «niergL-d.   When  sex 
Tfc«Mt*ei  .       . 

a»Mik*       appn-ciation  nuiket  iu  lulveiit,  it  ^vm  toou  lUiil 

Hu'-tHTMi  >^l«*'  to  luo&t  if  not  all  of  the  individual's  seDti- 
"•Smb*  "'^"ts.  To  a  very  importuat  extent,  tbo  adole»- 
ttatt-  cent  tliiolcM  of  iielf  iu  tenus  of  the  reiw-tiuii  of  th« 
"''^  opposite  sex :  though  if  this  reaetion   indicates 

lack  of  eonfid^ce.  or  dutdain,  vootvnipt,  aoi)  thv  like,  the 
individua]  mfty  ivmM  it,  and  lie  luay  seek  for  reaM>nii  to  ttu*- 
tain  the  self  against  its  defaiuers.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
attitude!)  of  tfaf  othvr  »cx  will  pluv  an  ini]K)rtaiit  rulv  to  d»- 
tvnnininj;  IiiA  enttutate  of  himself,  in  i-eapect  to  tuorol  uihI 
social  qualities  partieularly.  Mori-ovcr,  tlui  rL-latiooB  of  sex 
greatly  unlnrgo  the  raiigu  of  iwnoual  iittiludvs,  and  pire 
rise  to  sentimentu  which  have  had  no  existence  heretofoK, 
since  there  lias  been  no  function  for  them  to  perform.  The 
evolution  of  these  subtle  sentiments  gives  a  new  direction 
to  the  indivIduHl'ji  feeliu^.t  aiid  rt-iidfRi  tU'm  far  morv  sob- 
jectire  than  they  were  before  this  epoch.  Xormally  the 
adoliMCviit  is  most  i-ager  to  se«m  to  l>e  of  consequence  in 
tlie  world,  to  Imve  merit  in  the  eyes  of  tlwsc  wlioso  good- 
will and  confidence  he  greatly  desires. 

In  brivif,  as  soon  iLs  the  indiritlual  expcricDocs  strong  at- 
taobment  for  one  of  the  opposite  sax,  he  oitnnot  avoid  feel- 
ing deeply  tliat  he  should  be  worthy  of  this  oue'a  affectioa 
Mid  trust.  This  leads  bini  to  a  searching;  of  heart  and  to  I 
an  examination  of  motive><,  suf^h  as  tlie  teii>year«l<)  never 
nndertakeo.  and  the  nisults  of  this  experience  detenniue 
vrbether  the  ailolosccnt  will  in  eon  ti-tn  plat  ion  of  bitiiself 
have  aelf-rea]>ect  oi-  tlie  opposite.  If  he  is  conaoioiia  of  not 
being  worthy,  but  If  at  the  same  tin»e  he  is  earnest  in  bis 
IDlvntioDs  to  be  bcttiT,  to  livi?  tip  to  the  st»n<lardM  which 
Uiose  be  admires  expect  bim  to  do,  tben  lie  will  assume  the 
attitndes  of  contrition  and  humility.  As  he  views  his  past 
be  may  b«  overcome  with  shame  or  mortificatioQ  or  reawfs* ; 
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Imt  u  b«  looks  fonnut)  hm  may  nu  birowlf  n  difTeient  iii<li> 
ridtud,  one  who  will  realtw  in  hh  Uioogfat,  feeling,  snd 
•ctiun  tkc  idi-iils  which  he  has  set  for  faimielf,  bvcausc  tlioy 
«n  proaiiueut  in  the  fi>tinutt«  of  bint  bvM  by  thoae  whose 
MBCuneata  are  of  rbief  concern  to  kiin.  True  hiunilitv  is, 
p*tlia|M,tlw  most  complex  and  subtle  of  all  the  individual's 
attitudes,  and  to  it  i»  nvver  Men  nntil  towanl  tl>c  ooni{tle- 
tioii  of  tbe  developniental  proceas. 


A>  a  psenl  (bu>|;  a  ib>&  will  be  retpect*-!  br  lit*  MiacMtW  ooljr 
wkn  b*  flbaarT**,  oulwudl;  at  leact,  in  bi*  public  and  prirala  Ufa  Uia 
■M^  HBpurtaat  mora]  aad  »oca1  ftaadatdi  and  Ucal*  of  tha  ~^^^ 
jgttmp  frith  «ki«ti  ha  bat  rital  relatiocn.  Rcap««t  >•  a  laM 
daOaila  aail  ditt«t  Utitad*  than  hhM  of  Ibow  the  iodiTidiial  asiuina 
la  U»  tooial  ailjitttiaenis  ;  tt  b  a  rrstniriMl  ukI  apprtciatiTO  raibcr 
than  a  damoaatnuire  and  dniamio  ■itiiud*. 

Anoog  tana  peoples  a  topreiDe  effort  b  mad*  to  detrlop  in  tho 
7«aag  reepect  for  the  eatabliibed  iaMitntione  of  eliurch  anil  stale  and 
their  repivi^ntalires.  8«ch  ppoplct  are  luore  sublu,  but  Ina  ploitjc, 
IJhii  a  people  like  the  Amcticnni.  Alio  Iheir  cbildreo  thow  tvoro 
fcapect  for  parmlSi  teachers,  niiiiistera,  and  tlio  like  thau  do  our  chiU 
drc*.  Hovctvr,  wliat  niBT  outWDrdlT  Kiiiiecimei  appear  to  be  reipcot 
ia  DotluDK  but  olnervatiee  of  caiivenlional  proprieties.  Again,  a  boj'a 
■Jminiicia  for  an  aliilcte  or  engineer  or  otUcr  person  who  "da«« 
thiii(>"  i*  often  regnrded  M  re»pect  for  bica,  but  the  two  altitudM 
afa  ealelitullT  different. 

It  i«  KUDciiiuei  toil)  that  a  j(cnninelT  ethical  pcraon  vill  j;runt  ta 
tht  ailtT  lai^r  freedom  of  action  in  contra  re  nti  on  of  coainiunitjr 
Haadanla  than  ha  will  aJIow  kioiielf,  and  that  ho  will  oTcrlook  ia 
otltafa  IraiufraMiona  whieli  be  vill  not  eieuie  in  hinitelf.  Bnt  tbii  Is 
a  taatter  of  kiplratioa  niainlj' ;  in  order  to  ar^^e  tk«  individnal  to  treat 
tha  otter  a*  bo  doM  the  wlf,  tbe  ideal  of  Imlding  a  biglier  standard  fur 
Iha  Mif  than  tbe  oZfrr  U  pUTpiiMfullj'  averempbutieil  is  pnbUe  appeal. 

n<a[»«'il  and  eelf-raepvot  derelop  pari  paav.  Tbe  individual  cannot 
ftri  pl«awd  or  otberaise  with  the  aelf  In  reH|>ei-t  to  actions  wblch  ara 
Tiewed  iadlfferenllj  In  Ihe  alltr :  and  the  reverse  iH  eqiiatljr  true.  Be- 
foraadoleaeence  nhildrcDaro  rarely  asbumed  or  uiorlitled  or  chugriaed. 
Tlia;  naj  feel  nnnojed  or  irritnled,  but  they  do  not  experience  re. 
nana  or  aoatritioa.  Their  altenticin  in  social  BdjuslniFiil  is  nliraya 
abjeetira.  Thrjr  do  not  view  the  self  in  its  relation  to  tho  social  and 
•Uiiral  tiaadards  of  the  coinniunily. 

Yoang  eliildrvo  recover  ioimpdinlclj  from  reproof  or  ccnsnra  wbicb 

ckl  |ir<tfoundl/  affect  an  adult,  whuM  s«U-r«8|XNit  would  bo  deeply 
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woumlod.  Chlldrc-D  are  quite  bdiffotcnt  to  tlicic  " reputiiUon,"  la 
wiiicb  pnrlicular  tbey  aro  the  ilircut  ooiitriLSC  of  tbe  «duic.  llow«T«r, 
n  oliild  nmy  rotiat  nccusiitiuns  uf  wrougdoiag  becauee  ba  feels  that  if 
he  lets  it  go  he  will  siiETer  some  cuimreu*  disailvaiitnge. 

Respect  ii  nn  altitude  taken  in  view  primarily  of  iiiutivps  rallipr 
than  the  outcome  of  actious.  Children  cuniiiil  nasuiue  tliifi  ultilude, 
then,  until  tliej'  begiu  to  take  account  of  the  iuteutioiiB  of  tbe  atler  in 
bis  eooduaC.  Uespeiit  for  a  man  gives  oue  coofideciee  iu  hini,  while  vg 
are  ■uaiiicioua  of  a  jiorsoa  whom  we  canunt  res|ieet.  At  ailvlesceim 
the  individual  begins  to  regard  the  aolt  in  Uid  light  of  tbe  motivM 
bohiiid  its  attituiles,  wbioh  inclines  bini  toward  lelf-reipvct  or  the 
opposite. 

Lu««  of  *elf-reHpect  iuvolTes  luu  uf  oourag«  and  confidence  iu  social 
adjuBtiuenl«.  Thosi?  oipreMious  are  Tsraty  Hueii  in  cliildraa  bcfon  a^ 
olesaenco.  Tbo  devvlopirient  of  sex  appreciation  at  adatcBCoDc«  p*M 
riiiu  to  attitudes  uf  abiiiue  and  the  like,  whioli  inaj  profoundly  diatnrfc 
the  entire  or^inistu.  The  individual  who,  viewing  his  pn3t,»eea  mofal 
itandarda  brokr'n,  but  who  at  the  same  time  earnestly  deur«s  to  ono- 
form  to  these  standards  in  tbe  future,  will  assume  the  very  lynngUi 
attitudes  of  aootrttiou  and  biunility. 


CHAPTER   VI 
DOCILITT 

spters  attention  has  Wen  directed  to  tbc 
iodividual's  readiuess  in  appropriating  tlie  experience  of 
Others,  when  he  sees  clearly  that  it  can  be  of  t)„,)i1]i 
MTvioe  to  him  in  accoinpli-thin;;  thw  tnidx  for  whieh  »»«l*««« 
be  b  striving  at  any  period  in  his  development.  It  has  been 
poiotod  out  that  tliu  diild  prufera  aa  companions  thoso  who 
are  cajmble  of  teaching  him  how  to  peifonn  tasks  which  he 
is  endeavoring  to  master.  In  general,  the  boy  who  can 
organizu  a  new  gamv  is  preferred  above  one  who  has  no 
io^nuity  in  this  reapect,  utdena,  iixleed,  he  is  a  notewortliy 
leader  ta  other  ways.  If  he  be  superior  in  any  form  of  ath- 
letics within  tlie  range  of  thv  child's  abilities,  the  hittor 
will  onliiiarily  make  a  favorite  of  him.  We  have  noted, 
further,  that  in  the  early  years  the  individual  is  not  strongly 
attrai'tocl  hy  int«Uvctiuil  or  moral  Kupurioritv  in  his  associ- 
atva,  tu)  that  he  does  not  norinidly  choose  playmates  who 
can  iastruct  him  in  regard  to  these  matters.  That  is  to 
My,  the  yoniig  child  does  not  asKumv  a  l4»m!ng  or  docile 
attitude  toward  certain  aspects  of  his  social  environoient, 
while  be  is  distinctly  in  such  an  attitude  with  reference  to 
other  phuMH  tliereof,  those  presenting  opportunities  for 
afiqniiing  acta  involving  coni[)etitive  or  oonstrnctive  activi- 
taw  within  his  sphere  of  appreciation  and  ex  ecu  ti  on.  Ho 
is  miiidiy  eager  to  follow  after  any  leader  who  excels  in 
games,  or  who  is  skillful  in  making  a  kite  or  a  boat,  say. 
So,  too,  he  will  Ivam  readily  enough  from  one  who  can 
show  him  how  to  whiatle,  aa  an  example,  or  to  perform 
tricks  requiring  the  dextrous  use  of  any  member  of  his 
,body. 

Boys  who  can  turn  a  somersault  or  handspring  or  the 
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like  easily  becomes  lea^Iers,  ami  rea<]i]y  actiuiro  a  following 
of  vODipaniuiia  iu  an  assimilative  attitude.  Agitiii,  akUl 
(crude,  of  course)  in  playijig  the  simpler  musical  inntru- 
monts  will  muku  a  boy  prouuDeiit  among  his  fellow*, 
though  this  doe^ri  not  apply  aa  a  rule  to  the  more  complex 
instruments,  especially  the  piano,  until  tiio  lululeacent  rev<^ 
lution  i»  vfvll  under  way  ;  and  even  then  th«  expert  musi- 
oiaD  will  attract  only  a  few  choice  learners.  But  one  may 
observe  in  nny  eomnumi^  that  young  boys  gravitate  to-  i 
ward  an  asaooiate  who  cau  [>lay  the  jewVharp,  or  luoulh 
organ,  or  drum,  or  bones,  and  they  neglect  no  opportunity 
to  pnictieii  thuic  inittnimeDttt  for  themselves,  and  to  secure 
the  leader's  help  iu  learning  tlie  coveted  art.  Once  more, 
the  child  is  always  in  a  docile  attitude  toward  his  elders, 
and  in  general  his  protectors,  whenever  ho  ventures  into 
the  world  among  people  or  tilings  that  are  strange  to  liim. 
Often  children  who  persist  in  "having  their  own  way" 
in  the  liome  will  be  utterly  i-ompliaiit  and  tractable  when 
they  go  into  the  city  with  father  or  mother  or  any  older 
friend.  However,  us  they  grow  to  feel  at  case  in  any  sitita* 
tion,  tliey  tend  normally  to  beoouie  more  inde}>vndent  in  it, 
and  less  responsive  to  the  suggestions  of  those  whoin  tboy 
once  obeyed  Implicitly.  Strangeness,  fear,  danger  appear  to 
awaken  tlio  instinct  of  docility  In  the  young;  while  in  the 
youth  or  the  adult  tliey  might  stimulate  attitudes  of  eour^H 
ago  or  defiance.  ^1 

Hut  while  the  child  is  by  birth  a  learner  in  respect  to 
the  sorts  of  activities  and  situations  just  in(li<«tod,  he  is  in 
Biiaiiina*  *  ([uite  different  attitude  towanl  most  of  the  sodal 
tewua  conventionalities  and  the  culture  to  which  tlw 
nttur*  ud  uliubi  01  the  community  attach  supremo  impoib 
iwa^r"  tanee.  From  Plato  down  all  observers  of  tb* 
'•*'■''  young  have  noticed  the  reluctance  of  children  to 
adopt  the  customs  and  "  manners  "  of  society ;  they  strena* 
ously  resist  the  Imposlttfin  upon  tliein  of  the  "  polite  "  utti- 
todes  gonerally  assumed  by  the  adults  about  tbem.  As  a 
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thing,  pressure  must  be  applied  oontinuoualy  iti 
one  way  or  another  until  the  adolescent  period  is  reached 
ia  otdvT  U)  vwiipol  a  cliild  to  obtiorvu  oouveiitioiialitiuH  in 
icspect  to  apeeeli,  dress,  toilet.  iui<l  so  on.  which  are  uni- 
versally observed  by  the  grown  people  in  his  community. 
It  Donnally  nKjuireii  greiit  {latieiiet:  to  teai-h  a  boy  to  be 
*•  rivil  "  to  his  superiors ;  he  naturally  resists  instruction  o£ 
tbe  sort,  and  follows  it  only  n-lieu  lie  realizes  that  he  will 
be  hearily  penidiziid  if  be  fails  to  do  so.  As  a  rule,  boys 
most  be  trained  for  a  long  period  to  do  such  a  simple  thing 
U  to  lift  their  caps  to  kidius,  and  often  inrttmulion  must 
be  reinforced  by  ]>hysical  fltlutuli  applied  repeatedly  before 
tbe  boy  conies  habitually  to  observe  this  fonnulity.  So  ia 
t«>pect  to  most  of  tlte  eustonis  of  an  hotipltable.  aesthetic, 
hygienic,  and  reverential  diameter  as  foiuid  in  the  drawing. 
loom,  the  dining- room,  the  school,  the  church,  and  so  on. 

T^Me  conreiition:*  tin;  for  the  moat  juirt  expressive  of  n 
entaifl  amount  of  courteous  deference,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
at  rescrvu  in  the  relations  of  adtdts ;  but  the  atti-  5^t„(j„ 
tudrji  tlu'V  denLoiid  in  their  ohsr-rvance  seem  not  udonaai 
to  harmonize  with  the  tendencies  of  the  child.  In  oisraUTais 
UBttniing  tlivse  uttitiuU-s  the  adult  vannot  bo  said  °'^'^'°^ 
to  be  really  spuntaueoiis;  he  'n  more  or  lens  formal,  aud  to 
a  oertain  degree  restrained,  and  it  may  bo  artificial.  He 
obaervts  tlie  nuijor  conventions  whether  or  not  at  the  ino- 
n>Knt  hn  exjierieiioes  the  emotions  of  which  they  are  natu- 
rally the  expression.  He  will  under  ordinary  social  condi< 
tions  oftvn  atwimio  nttitudos  of  rcKpcct  and  frien<Uiness, 
wen  though  lie  feeU  otherwi.ne.  .\t  tlie  same  time  he  will 
bcdtl  in  check  his  impulses  to  come  into  physical  rapport 
with  those  wlko  awaken  his  emotions  of  iiffection,  except 
undur  certain  comlitions  where  restraining  customs  are 
not  operative.  That  is  to  say,  the  adult  has,  through  bis 
conventions,  brought  fajmsclf  into  outward  oonfiirmity  to 
the  morv  imjiortant  pmotieea  of  society,  even  though  in- 
iy  he  may  be  greatly  at  variaooe  therewith.    But  tbe 
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child's  inner  an<l  outer  attitudes  tond  □onnull]?  to  be  ceo- 
griicnt.  If  be  feela  anger,  it  ia  as  a  rule  iuiiiietliately  put 
out  into  correlated  motor  adjustmenta.  So  if  be  feeld 
friuiiillineBB,  or  doubt,  or  envy,  the  Bubjectivu  state  u 
euibodied  in  appropriate  outward  expressions.  When  lie 
bears  afFection  toward  uu  in<livi<lunl  be  is  likely  to  express 
it  by  striviug  to  embrace  the  object  of  his  emotion,  or  to 
fondle  or  play  with  liim  in  some  way.  On  the  other  baud, 
wlien  he  feeb  iLntipatby  toward  a  person  he  is  apt  to  en- 
deavor directly  either  to  punish  him  or  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  In  iiny  case,  feeling  tends  to  lea^I  him  into  some  sort 
of  imme<liat4;  pbysiojd  contact  vitb  tlie  objects  iiidting  it; 
whereas  in  adult  life  the  observance  of  couveutiona  aervM 
in  a  way  as  a.  barrier  to  keep  indinduals  physically  apart, 
and  to  prevent  the  direct  ex](re«sion  of  strong  emotion. 

As  the  individual  enters  the  adolescent  perio<l,  and  his 
range  of  personal  atljustmcnt  is  nuieh  enL-irged,  with  the 
_^  ^  result  that  new  and  more  and  more  complex  and 
uidniH-  vital  relations  come  to  be  established  between 
hiin.tcU  ami  hi*  iwsociatcji,  thvn  he  Iwgins  to  fee! 
the  meaning  and  value  of  ceremonious  oonduet,  whit'li  may 
as  occasion  requires  express  friendly  or  hostile  relations 
without  direct  physical  contact,  or  convry  to  the  world  at- 
titLidea  which  are  not  aMiially  felt.  Ai  the  current  of  tif« 
broadens,  and  the  slumbering  impulses  are  aroused,  there 
IB  gndually  forced  upon  the  individual  the  realization  that 
immediate,  primitive  expression  of  feeling  is  inadviaablo  in 
a  large  proportion  of  social  situations,  and  so  be  more  or 
less  readily  adapts  himself  to  customary  motlc4  of  int«r- 
ooursc.  I1ie  ailolcsccnt  sees  with  some  measure  of  clcameu 
that  tlie  stability  and  peace  of  the  community  require  that 
individuals  assume  oonrentional  attitudes  of  affection,  or 
respect,  or  deference,  or  antagonism,  ratltcr  tlum  to  giv« 
way  to  unrextnined  or  nnmo<tiRed  passion,  which  is  ohar> 
aoteristic  of  the  child.  Tlie  youth  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
that  A  aooicty  of  adulta,  wbwe  emotion  ahonid  be  cxpreued 
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OS  UanUy  u  it  itt  Among  children,  would  be  one  in  wliicb 
tlwre  would  be  coDHtant  ooufiict  and  dittorder,  ax  there  is 
ind«ed  io  gronps  of  children. 

So  the  individiiaJ  must  subdtio  his  feelings,  and  give 
tbcui  vent  only  in  the  general  ways  which  all  niiiy  pruott<«. 
This  serves  to  pre»erve  individuRlity  to  a  certain  extent ;  it 
protecU  tlw  self  in  its  ictolatiou,  and  yvt  it  permits  of  suf- 
ficiently intimate  intercourse  so  that  the  a<lvantngeK  of 
communicutitfn  and  w.iiK.Tation  maybe  secured.  The  paint 
b  that  the  child  will  aiuiutue  a  dtx-ile  nttitiule  toward  the 
eoDTeatJons  of  which  those  mentioned  are  typical  only  ns 
bis  expanding  lifu  makt'i*  him  foel  their  value,  ajid  really 
tfaur  DecQuily.  At  seven,  say,  he  appears  to  hare  no  reol- 
ixatioD  (^  their  utility,  though  there  may  be  dawning  upon 
bim  tlie  conception  tlmt  if  he  observes  them  he  will  get  on 
more  happily  with  the  people  around  him.  and  they  will 
favor  him  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  "  jwlite "  boy  will 
probably  be  commended  by  his  purents  and  liiit  nelgliborfl, 
though  h«  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  approval  of  hi-t  atuuv 
oiates,  who  have  not  reached  the  point  where  they  esteem 
"  politeness  "  iw  a  ili-sinible  qiiidity  in  it  leiuler.  Normally 
the  child  up  to  adolescence  is  relatively  incapable  of  noting 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  observance  of  social 
custoioM :  the  tideof  hi»  buoyatit  life  niaft  so  Htrongly  toward 
«xpnaiiioD  of  nooial  feeling  that  he  is  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent to  the  attitudes  of  adults  in  their  reaction  upon  bis 
oondtici  in  tliis  respeoL 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  note  the  behavior 
of  tbe  child  who  ts  coerced  by  tliose  in  authority  into 
adopting  the  social  conventions  indicated.  Here  n«vroM« 
n  a  I>oy  whose  mother  is  teaching  him  to  remove  uJiit'^m 
his  bat,  let  us  say,  to  the  ladies  on  the  street.  At  MnnniMa* 
tiie  ootoet  he  normally  rivsiHts :  he  says  he  iloes  not  see  why 
be  should  be  made  to  do  it;  and  when  he  neglects  the  thing 
be  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  ho  oould  not  remember 
it,  or  that  it  was  impoauble  for  him  to  perform  it,  when 
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bia  real  reason  was  his  uawilliDgneaa  to  conform  to  the 
COD  volition.  Que  miij  hear  boys  of  aix  or  svveu  disciitising 
miioug  tlieiiiaelves  thU  ciutotn  as  a  typical  one,  anil  they 
ofteii  HdiculB  it,  and  declare  tfaey  will  resist  efforts  madti 
to  coiiijuil  them  to  observe  it.  Aii  iiiipraotk'ed  boy  doc* 
not  "feel  like  himself"  when  he  attempts  it:  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  lits  habitual  adjustments  In  such  iiituatioiis.  It 
i.i  a.->  though  he  were  assuming  the  personality  of  aootheri 
which,  if  he  did  it  spontaneously,  ho  could  assimilate  with 
his  own  personality ;  but  when  he  is  eourecd  into  it  th«ru  b 
a  conflict  with  the  old  habitual  »M>lf.  which  does  not  coalewso 
readily  with  this  new  self  as  modific'i  by  adtdt  convention; 
hence  tbi:  imndiar  reaction.  There  is  discord  at  thi-^  point 
in  bia  evolution  between  the  child's  real  attitude  toward 
people,  and  that  which  is  nrg<-d  upon  him  by  his  truincrs. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  would  not  a^lopt  this  to  him  peculiar 
mode  of  social  oxjircssion,  until  ho  reached  the  place  in  bis 
devolopmvnt  wh(^re  it  woul<)  very  clearly  have  value  for 
hiin  in  facilitatin^r  his  adaptations  to  the  people  around 
him.  lie  would  tlieu  bu  in  the  docLlu  attitude  in  respect 
it,  but  not  before. 

The  child's  efforts  to  assimilate  conventions  forced  on 
him  aro  attended  by  riithcr  cxtntonlinary  outward  demoD< 
Tb«  ouu'*  strattona,  which  are  doubUess  the  reflex  of  th« 
incongruous  und  perturbed  inner  states.  lo  popu. 
lar  phrasing,  lio  docH  the  conventional  thing  half- 
heai-tedly.  He  may  go  through  tlie  procem, 
nevertheless  be  is  in  a  resistant  attitude  toward  it.  On 
wurdly  it  seeuu  tliat  bin  ]>ersuii nitty  !.-«  ^<plit  in  twain,  ocw 
part  contesting  with  the  other.  When  the  individual  per^ 
forms  an  act  that  is,  as  wc  say,  "  normal  to  his  nature,"  his 
tntirc  being  pro<'«vd<i  in  a  unified  manner  in  its  expression, 
the  aim  being  to  concentrate  the  whole  organism  in  all  ita 
niovemonts  upon  the  task  that  is  to  be  accomplished.  But 
it  is  otherwiic  with  an  act  which  ho  perform.-i  as  a  result  of 
social  pressure.    This  he  does  not  treat  ivspectfully.    Ha 
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It  it :  "  iiuikeii  ftin  "  of  it ;  doits  not  try  to  <lo  it  juxt 
an  tbe  adult  does,  but  exaggerates  some  a^jiect  of  it,  or  ia- 
tioduoeft  ridiciiloiui  fvittiints  on  his  own  part,  llo  does  not 
girtt  biiiUieif  t<>  it.  Tli«  nttitiidutt  nrv  luort;  or  less  imtago- 
nistic;  uow  be  tends  to  resist,  and  now  to  oonfornu  In  a 
Mtuation  of  tlus  sort  the  individtud  v»  not  dynamic;  lux 
energy  is  not  concentrated  into  any  one  ex])ressive  ebannel. 
Ttirougbout  the  child's  development,  when  be  is  being  co- 
•raed  into  the  adoption  of  udidt  conventions,  lie  manifests 
tfaifl  peculiar  attitude,  showing  his  lath  of  docility  with 
reference  to  the<m ;  bat  still  he  may  choose  to  conform  to 
many  of  them  rutber  tlum  to  snSer  the  penalties  of  non- 
floafoimity. 

On  tbe  other  hand  there  are  some  conventions,  as  putting 
OD  a  n^kin  at  Uiu  be^nntng  of  a  meal,  for  instanoe.  that 
aome  children  will  resist  for  a.  coiisi<lerable  period,  several 
yean  often,  even  though  they  are  "  scolded  "  tliree  times 
eveiy  day,  and  i)crh»{)s  sent  away  from  the  table.  lu  the 
majority  of  American  homes  doubtless  there  is  more  or  leaa 
conflict  over  "table  manners,"  until  the  last  child  gots 
atartm)  on  his  n4luleN«fint  refonnatioti.  It  is,  of  course, 
aomewhat  different  in  countries  where  from  the  begiiming 
the  child  is  kept  uuder,  and  regularly  penalized  for  any 
infraction  of  nik's  or  ncf;lfct  of  conventions.  But  even  at 
a  Osrman.  Englisli,  or  Italian  table,  where  cliildiwn  are 
pwn  a  chance  to  show  their  natural  inclinations,  onu  may 
•ce  how  ilIow  they  are  to  adopt  adult  manners,  and  how 
they  resist  them  if  they  feel  they  have  a  show  of  gaining 
tbeir  own  way. 

It  is  signilieaiit  to  observe  the  methods  of  the  parent,  tbe 
teacher,  or  the  minister  in  dealing  with  ohildrvn  in  their 
indiffcrenoc  or  tKMtility  to  nich  Hoci.-U  conventions  as  liave 
been  mentioned.  Tbe  chihl  may  go  just  far  enough  in  any 
inatanoe  so  that  he  can  say  he  bus  complied  with  the  com- 
mand laid  upon  him,  but  usually  hv  has  only  partially 
eonformed,  and  iu  spirit  he  may  have  been  in  a  resistant 
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attitude  constantly.  The  parent  tlien  may  say,  "  Why  don't 
you  do  as  I  wish  you  to?"  "  Why  are  you  not  more  m 
earnest  ?  "  "  Why  do  you  take  this  thing  a»  a  joke  ?  "  and 
so  oil  through  a  long  list  of  fan  It- run  ling  questions,  all 
directed  at  the  liu:k  of  apprecintiou  of  the  neceaaity  of 
being  serious  and  faithful  in  the  pei-forniaace  of  an  act. 
Even  when  the  child  "does  what  he  i»  told  "  without  mucfa 
resistance,  he  ntaj  still  fail  to  execute  an  action  as  fail 
elders  do,  and  up  to  the  measure  of  his  own  abilities,  if  he 
is  given  any  freeilom  to  follow  hi.t  iudination«.  H«  wiH 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  have  fun,  at  the  risk 
of  not  thoroughly,  completely,  and  accurutvly  )M;rfonning 
his  task.  Ilia  attitude  in  such  cases  is  not  one  in  which  be 
geeka  to  imituto  an  adult  model  as  closely  as  he  can ;  but 
he  tends  rather  to  piirauo  his  own  immediate  play  intArestn. 
That  is  to  say,  the  child  is  not  nonnally,  in  res]>ect  to  most 
of  his  luitivities.  in  the  learning  altitude,  in  the  scnso  that 
he  will  strive  to  emulate  the  adult  in  his  serious  activitiea. 
in  order  tlmt  he  may  achieve  the  results  which  the  adult 
ondcavurs  to  attain.  The  child's  interest  in  what  tho  adult 
doee  in  for  play  purposes  only,  and  so  he  is  aatisRed  with 
nere  suggestion :  and  to  he  obliged  to  conform  in  si) 
details  provcK  a  himUhip,  atid  is  reN.-<ted.  In  his  play  the 
child  really  ia  more  of  ao  originator  or  inventor  than  a 
alaviab  imitator,  which  makes  precise  correspondence  with 
adult  models  distasteful. 

Before  learing  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  when 
the  tndi<ndual  assimilates  any  convention  so  that  his  feeling 
__  .  is  agrvettbly  exi)rc!wed  tlicrcby.  tlu-n  he  Iwcomcs 

ian«d  a  teaclier  of  those  who  have  not  yet  accepted  it. 
tie  comes  to  insist  upon  its  adoption  by  his  asso- 
ciates, and  lie  may  be  uuNpariiig  in  his  critici--<iii  of  tlioM 
wlio  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform.  This  can  be  olekrty 
observed  in  respect  to  table  manners,  which  we  have  already 
fr0qltl^ntly  oit4.-d.  Hero  is  a  \x>y  who  at  seven  niMibvl  to  be 
prompted  at  erery  meal  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
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naplcin,  thv  fork,  tiiv  riglit  bodily  attitudi's,  aud  so  on  ;  and 
^  he  ucver  apj>t;ared  grateful  tu  )ii:t  iitHtructors.  But  uow  at 
H*twelTe  he  disciplineH  li!s  youii^for  brother  regularly  for  these 
HwiBe  offensvs  whiith  hv  biiH  oiit^p'ovrii,  luid  which  he  coti- 
^rtiden  to  be  of  rai-ioua  couaequeiice  for  the  welfare  of  the 
family.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  aseribo  rather  vidgur  tniitit 
to  hit  btothtr  for  jii»C  Hueli  behavior  it»  he  thought  alto- 
geUwr  proper  a  few  years  earlier,  lie  ie  Dot  inclined  to  be 
charitable  in  hia  demands ;  indeed,  he  is  con»i<lent.bly  more 
juiHiiiiary  nod  intuttti^nt  with  liitt  brother  than  his  parents 
were  with  biiu  when  he  was  iu  bis  brother's  stj^e  of  de- 
velopment. Bo  one  who  will  follow  a  boy  from  lus  tift.h  year 
oa  through  adolt?floence  may  ithxerve  that,  while  at  live  he 
ignored  oertain  conventions,  at  fifteen  he  niny  W  n  gn.-jit 
BtJekler  for  thvso  same  things,  and  he  may  gather  about 
bim  gmupa  of  his  fonnt^r  compiuiioas,  who  have  not  pro> 
greased  as  far  as  he  has,  for  the  purpose  of  twu-hiug  tliem 
his  aocofnplishment.  Of  course,  this  is  not  done  in  a  delib- 
erate maniter ;  but  nevertheless  the  tendency  of  the  indi- 
vidual b  to  impress  bis  euatoms,  as  rapidly  as  he  acquires 
them,  upon  all  liis  awociates.  This  can  bo  observed  at  any 
time  in  reference  to  such  matters  as  the  particular  mode  of 
doffing  the  hat,  the  style  of  the  handshake,  and  thti  like, 
bat  tlio  prineiplo  applies  to  all  the  more  subtle  and  involved 

rnreotiona  aa  well, 
is  the  child  then  normally  in  a  docile  attitude  toward  liis 
dden,  umply  on  the  basis  of  their  liaving  faa<I  greater  ex- 
perience than  he,  and  so  u ml er.'t lauding  I>etter  the  mhtchiid 
dangers  as  well  as  the  opportunities  in  the  world  ?  ^^^^  ,t. 
This  attitude  is  seen  in  the  majority,  pcrliaps,  of  «>»' 
adults  with  reference  to  some,  at  least,  of  their  ad jostinents 
to  their  environments.  The  young  man  of  twenty -five  in- 
eHoMt  aa  a  rule,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Uione  who  are  very 
evidently  his  superiors  in  the  field  oj  activity  in  which  be 
is  particularly  interested.   What  Socrates  did  in  Athens, 
•TBiy  gr«at  teaeher  since  bis  time  has  done  to  swne  extent 
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at  least.  Let  It  lie  known  among  lueu  that  a  certiun  man 
Itas  acquired  greater  wisdom  than  his  fellows  in  respect  to 
any  vital  phase  of  life,  nnd  that  he  iit  willing  to  impart  his 
wiwloui  to  olhei's,  and  he  can  ^ther  ahout  him  a  baud  at 
young  nipn  who  will  be'  completely  in  no  assimilRtive  fnuiw 
of  mind.  They  will  winh  to  luarn,  to  profit  hy  the  wUe  man'i 
experience  and  view«  of  life.  But  how  is  it  with  the  boy  of 
three,  say?  We  have  olretidy  noted  that  the  child  M-vk»  lud 
in  reference  to  hi»  ooni^retc,  ilynamic  life  from  all  peraoDB 
who  may  serve  him.  Even  at  the  tender  age  of  thrcM>  leader- 
ship begins  tv  pliiy  nn  im{)ortunt  rule  in  the  imlividiud* 
BoeiaJ  wljuatment ;  and  it  is  always  determined  on  the  basia 
of  unusual  conmge,  or  superioiity  in  giinics  or  coniitructirv 
skill.  The  cliildri;n  in  any  ncighlmrhoiKl  will  gravitiitv  to- 
wartl  one  of  their  nnroher  who  has  insight  and  skill  above 
the  average  inucli  more  ren«lily  than  they  will  incline  toward 
R  child  of  only  mwliocw  ability. 

Children  as  early  as  the  age  of  five  will  largely  ignore  a 
fellow  who  has  no  qualities  of  leadership,  unless  he  can  bo 
ma^lc  u»c  of  to  pnuTtice  on  by  his  more  aggressive  eompRn- 
iouK.  In  order  that  a  leader  may  gratify  hi;*  anibitJons,  b« 
must  be  attended  by  followers  who  will  do  his  bidding.  It 
is  true  he  will  not  so  often  go  to  them  as  lie  will  bring  them 
to  him;  but  he  will  ap]>car  to  have  an  interest  in  them 
merely  because  they  are  essential  to  the  realimtiou  of  lu8 
cnd$.  In  a  cam  of  this  sort  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  th« 
•lightest  evidence  that  the  leader  assume*  an  attitude  of 
docility  toward  his  followers,  as  they  do  toward  him.  anil  as 
be  will  a>s»uioo  toward  any  person  whom  he  regards  as  a 
leader.  Thus  the  child  normally  b  at  one  time  a  h^a^ner, 
be  is  docile;  and  at  another  time  he  is  a  tenober.  or  a  bidlv. 
What  he  gains  by  suggestion  from  hi<  siifH-riors  he  attempts 
to  work  out  on  his  inferiors.  So  while  he  may  play  acoond 
fiddle  to  the  leader  in  bis  school,  he  may  bu  an  autocrat 
with  the  buys  on  his  own  streot.  or  with  the  j-<mngtT  chil- 
dren in  his  home.    Throughout  bis  whole  developmental 
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treah  this  t<^nl:U'ncJ  to  pnuttice  wliat  he  is  learniug, 
tliough  with  development  there  cnjoies  a  L-hiuig«  in  respect 
to  the  relutivp  promiiiunoe  of  tlie  kerning  aiul  the  pnicttdiig 
BllituiUi*.  Not  infreiiufrilly  the  ,v«uiig  autocrat  in  the  home 
or  on  the  pluyground  hecoiues  a  huniblu  leanier  as  &  youth  of 
twenty :  while  n  UidiiI  foUuwvr  at  fivu  may  eoiiic  to  asMiiine 
iIm:  rule  of  autocrat  at  thirty.  Biogra])liy  pr«seiit8  niiinerotu 
iUostratioDS  of  this  traUBformatioii,  though  it  is  imjKissiblo 
to  Mjr  what  proportion  of  ohililrvu  piiss  thixiugh  this  riieta- 
■Borpbowt. 

Anawemg  the  tiuestioti  asked  a  few  paragraphs  hack,  w« 
ay  now  my  tliill  uormolly  the  uliilil  dfies  not,  ex-  ^^. 
cppt  in  certain  ways  to  be  indicated,  play  the  n">li?  4tutn«« 
of  learner  to  his  elders,  whose  cxpcvieDCL'S  have  inutiy 
b««o  natly  bnxulur  ihaii  hi«  own  in  respect  to  J*^*"',^ 
•odal  adjiutnii-uta.  We  have  noted  that  the  chikl  «t»imii*- 
u  Muly  as  tliTcv  ig  eagt-r  to  learn  from  hi»  futhur 
bow  to  iiudcc  a  toy,  or  t:ik«  a  cloi'k  to  pieces,  or  skate,  or 
whiittle,  or  perform  any  definite,  concrete  act  witliin  his  raiij^ 
appreciatiou  and  execution  ;  but  even  so  1k^  iissunii«  this 
atdtudu  only  in  onlor  tliat  he  in.iy  get  a  xu^'gcittion 
u  to  )>DW  to  (lerforin  the  task,  when  he  at  once  abandons 
hia  docility.  For  example,  a  father  and  lus  four-ycar-old 
son  are  out  driving.  Tho  Iniy  wishes  to  take  the  rein^,  and 
gotdv  tlkc  liorae.  Ho  must  be  shown  how  to  gras|i  and  hold 
em;  bat  the  moment  he  catches  the  elementary  notion 
bow  tJn'  thing  is  done  *o  that  lie  can  execute  it  even 
Idy  and  imperfeetJy,  he  ceases  to  be  cloeile.  Ue  wants 
'bow  to  proceed  in  Ids  own  way.  fie  tctid't  normally  to  nsist 
farther  instriu'tion,  providt^l  hu  can  iit  nil  <lo  the  thing  iu 
hand.  He  is  not  eayer  to  perfect  himself  in  the  details  of 
^_tlie  proccBS,  as  his  father  wishes  him  to  do.  What  he  wccka 
^Bd  do  now  is  to  t<kk«-  the  iiiitiotivv  in  execution ;  he  atrivM 
^Ho  try  on  the  general  enggestion  he  gained  at  the  outset, 
P^nd  make  particularixations  of  his  own.  As  Ijo  goes  on  in 
hia  development  aud  iMmeii  into  situations  where  hi^  crude 
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work  will  be  jieiialbeJ,  lie  may  then  pliu-e  biiii^^^If  iu  tlie 
learning  attitude  again,  in  order  that  lie  may  iwrfett  liii 
ex«ciitioii  up  to  llie  point  wlicrv  it  will  iiut  be  a  tUsadrantage 
to  him.  But  the  moment  he  leachea  this  pouit  he  rt^vvrls  to 
thu  executive  attitude,  even  thougii  he  Lf  still  quite  detieiciit 
in  thu  eyv9  of  liis  superiortt.  So  tlii'oiighout  the  develop- 
mental  pi-Dcess,  the  aaaimilative  and  the  executive  attttiidn 
alternate  with  otio  another  ;  but  the  latter  in  the  more  prooii- 
neiitaud  urgent  in  the  inilividual'H  adjuntments  to  thg  skill 
and  culture  whieh  exist  iu  his  eninroument. 

The  moat  striking  ilhuttratton  of  the  child's  indocilitv  is 
seen  iu  his  uttitiide  toward  the  advice  of  his  eldere  rcf^ard- 
iug  his  conduct  in  certain  physicjil  and  ethical  sitnaiimis. 
Prni'tJcaUy  all  young  chihlren  actively  reNiHt,  or  lire  largely 
indifferent  to,  the  efforts  of  adults  to  make  tlietii  uik* 
proper  precautions  to  preserve  their  healtli.  Note,  for  ui- 
sUinuu,  the  incessant  <!onfliot  betwt-un  tliC  young  and  their 
parents  in  the  typical  American  home  in  respect  to  the  bill 
of  fare  and  tlie  manner  of  eating.  Thtj  pai'eot  says  to  the 
child  that  this  or  that  article  of  foo<I  will  do  him  harm  in 
some  way,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  latter  will  eat  it  if 
he  wantti  it,  unlottt  the  parent  forcibly  restrains  him.  So  in- 
struction is  given  regarding  thorough  mastication,  but  the 
child  may  bolt  his  food  as  though  he  bad  been  adviMMl  not 
to  chew  it  at  all.  In  the  stuan  way  he  is  normally  quite  im- 
pervious to  the  advice  of  his  elders  reii{H-etiiig  all  niittt«rs  of 
personal  hygiene. — keeping  the  clothing  dry,  preserving 
an  erect  poMtnre  in  tiitting,  avoiding  irregularities  and  ex- 
GUHtioij  in  eating  ajid  drinking,  guanling  agaiiut  exi>o!>uru  to^ 
oold,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

The  observing  iwreiit  know*  that  if  he  would  cause  his 
counsel  on  tliese  matters  to  become  effective,  he  niuBt  usually 
make  it  very  evident  that  severe  penalty  will  immediately 
follow  faihiro  to  comply  with  cnmmands.  Even  then  children 
generally  learn  only  by  tiial  what  they  may  and  what  tliey 
may  not  do,  so  far  as  tl>eir  physical  well-being  is  concerned. 
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A  striking  iuirtaiicc  of  this  is  men  in  thv  jircviJcnco  of  cig- 
arvttv  DiiKikiiig  among  boy»,  il<-HpiLe  the  oi)]>oH)tioii  of  pnuv 
ti<;ally  nil  a<lulu  in  tbo  cuiiiiiiuiiity.  llowover,  as  theii*  raiigo 
czpttrit^uve  iitcruuHCM,  mid  thoy  iliscover  that  the  instruo- 
n  ill  reference  to  special  mattera  given  them  by  tlitiir 
tkU'Di  liiu  jirovon  to  be  sound,  they  tond  to  place  gi'eater 
ffonfideuw  in  wkiit«ver  iulvi(-u  in  oflt^icd  tlit^tn  from  this 
KHtrce.  until  in  the  course  of  maturing  they  may  come  to 
bti  that  tk<.-ir  own  i;x{H;rit'nc<.-  has  been  as  broud  and  r.-Unable 
M  iiuar  teacher's,  wlieu  they  arii  likely  a^tu  to  ubnntlon  the 
docik-  attitude  toward  the  instructors  of  their  childhood  atnl 
yontli,  tbnujth  they  miiy  Htili  pruserve  thi;  learning  attitude 
lotranl  certain  new-found  teaebeni  whom  they  regard  n»  cx- 
tcptioDaUy  wiso. 

Taming  to  the  child's  docility  in  regard  to  vthiuiil  in- 
•trnctiou.  we  see  that  he  doeo  not  willingly  sit  at  the  feet 
of  bis  elders  atiil  loiirn  from  them  what  is  good  maoeiiity 
and  what  in  vvil  in  luicial  adjuttmcnts;  «u  thi.'  "^""•- 
ooutmry,  be  makes  streiiuonn  enorts  to  impose  Ins  muorI 
own  conceptions  on  his  elders.  lie  desires,  we  will  ""  *" 
ky,  touttMid  Hit!  thviitrv  in  thv  evening.  His  parents  know 
m  llunr  experience  that  this  woul<l  not  be  well  for  him; 
ml  if  be  l>e  giren  leeway  be  will  with  eitraordinnry  persever- 
•nwciwlfftvor  to  conrinoe  them  that  no  harm  could  oome 
to  him  from  this  act,  but  only  benefit.  In  the  majority  of 
■tuitions  of  the  sort  indicated  the  parents  mnet  put  their 
tzpmi*-jic«  into  t-ffwt  by  main  forcis  The  child  of  tender 
jTara  is  little  influenced  by  the  parents'  assertion  that  be 
will  see  the  rightfulness  of  such  and  such  a  conrso  whon 
he  in  oldt-r,  n«r  eim  Itc  sec  the  (toint  of  such  a  statement  as 
"your  fatlier  knows  because  be  lias  lived  longer  than  you," 
and  so  on.  As  :i  nde  the  ebild  is  quite  unwilling,  and  |Ht- 
haps  Kiiablo,  to  apprvciate  tbo  characti-r  of  any  of  his  own 
actions  aa  viewed  from  tlie  adult  standpoint. 

As  point".'^!  out  alwve,  ihc  individnul  as  ho  develops  oome* 
baffi  nigrc  luid  more  oontidi.-n<!0  in  Uio  adult's  opiniooa 
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iu  regard  to  xonie  of  liU  ailjiistiiii;ubt;  but  in  etlikiU  aiul 
luoral  aituatioua  tli(!i<e  contiuiiea  tu  tie  utore  or  letM  contlii-t. 
at  l(.-a«t  uutil  thi-  individual  uppvoacLus  tnatunty.  Father 
&ud  sou  uftun  dJHB^ree  ns  to  Uiu  qtwstioii  of  «>wing  wild 
oata:  tlie  young  man  U  unwilliiig  to  jwoept  liis  purviit'* 
jutlgiiR'tit  ill  ihu  matter  of  his  forming  regulai'  habits,  liviug 
a  temjierate  life,  atid  the  liku,  [n  tlu;  Mime  wiij,  thv  young 
woman  oftfu  disa^ees  with  her  mother  and  lier  clia])croiw 
an  to  wiiul  »Uv  may  ilo  with  pi-opritity.  In  the  university, 
for  iustauce,  there  id  niueh  (-oiitliot  Iwtwwii  »tudvntji  and 
facidty  in  ruH|)oct  to  tlio  freedom  of  conduct  of  the  funiM-r. 
Tim  tttndeiilH  UA  a  whoh-  iii-c  nut  roudy  in  seeking  and  fol* 
lowing  the  adrit'e  of  tlieir  eld«ra,  i»o  thiit  pniliibitive  and 
oooreivi>  litws  must  \)C  madu  by  the  latter  and  enforced  on 
tlwiii. 

The  principal  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  ndult  Hud  tlio 
child  HO  oflL-ii  di»:igri^u  ri*.vpL-i-ling  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
••■.  I  _i.  i*  hi'i'uuw^  thi>  former  lias  ohai-ri'i'd  tho  mon-  or 
bUoonfllM  less  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  eonHe(|UCDOCS 
shiiaui  of  Hctioiis,  while  tlw  child  tJikeM  nocouut  of  their 
uiB«aait  (liri.et  outcome  only.  An  iuuiiatiiiv  imlividual 
cannot  cast  forward  into  the  future  very  far,  becauu  Im 
liiw  not  yet  orientiitAHl  liiiii^telf  with  riwjK'Ct  to  the  past. 
lie  iiit,  in<Iee<l,  a  citizen  of  the  present.  If,  tlicn,  any  act 
will  yield  him  pleasure  at  tho  moment,  this  it  is  that  will 
detemitnc  iln  vrortb  for  him,  ratlier  tlwui  lliat  which  may 
Ii:t|i)ien  a  year,  and  es]»cially  fifty  years,  hence.  It  L»  invvi- 
tahle,  therefore,  that  the  aalult  sbouhl  be  in  conflict  witJi  tlie 
child  in  regiinl  lo  much  of  the  hitter's  oouduct,  with  the 
n^ult  that  the  oliilil  is  often  susjiieious.  we  may  uiy.  of 
the  former  when  he  offers  hix  mlvice.  Conrnxjueutly,  the 
child  caunot  maiutain  .n  diH'ile  nttituile,  fur  llie  rciuwn  that 
lie  cannot  appreciate  that  the  adult  has  his  inteiViitH  itlways 
at  heart. 

What  tuually  iinpreJHCit  the  rbild  inoNt  in  the  rairlion 
of  the  adult  ujK>n  liis  conduct  is  the  lattor's  oppuaitiou  to 
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Ills  plans;  (umI  this  opposition  seems  oureasotiable,  and 
onght  to  be  (xuit«;st««l  wi  fiir  lis  expediuut.  But  us  the,  child's 
life  expands,  aa  be  gains  a  body  of  experiences  so  that  the 
•dult  can  appvul  to  hit)  rvDicinbruncu  of  tltc  outcome  of  ao- 
lions  in  tli«  past,  aiid  an  he  uin  )K>itit  to  tli»  experituice  of 
otbeo^  sbowing  what  the  consequences  of  specific  actions 
bftTO  boon,  thun  ho  cnn  oftuti  Iviul  the  Ituinier,  tliti  youth,  to 
see  the  wtadou  of  liis  decision:!.  Thus  the  youth  aud  the 
Btlult  grow  constantly  nearer  together,  until  it  happens  that 
the  foniwr  will  conio  to  irceive  hoNpitAhly,  luid  even  to 
seek,  the  advice  of  his  ehlers  so  far  as  they  have  anytlung 
to  offer  him  beyond  his  own  oxpciicncc  which  taay  be  of 
Mrvioc  to  him.  Then  wlien  he  exhimsts  the  wisdom  of  tho 
people  immediately  around  him,  he  teiuU  normally,  if  he 
coutinuuti  to  develop,  to  go  to  tlie  wise  men  of  all  times  for 
ooans«).  But  tlitii  oocui-h  ouly  in  tlie  lu^t  epoch  of  his 
deTelopment,  when  his  attitude  is  in  direct  contrast  to  that 
aanunwl  in  his  first  stage  of  social  evolution. 

Let  UH  ghuioe  now  at  a  ft[)ecial  phase  of  tlie  general  {>ro- 
blem  liefore  us.  jVt  four  or  five  the  boy  is  sent  to  school,  for 
the  pur)Ki«e  of  causing  him  to  asstmUato  as  much  DmiiitT  u 
of  tlte  culture  and  experience  of  the  nice  lu  he  ui«'bi>mi 
maiy  bare  time  to  appropriate.  What  attitude  does  ha  noi^ 
imlly  Msumc,  alike  toward  this  culture,  and  toward  the  one 
who  has  organixed  it  and  seeks  to  int{»art  it  to  him  ?  If  you 
obaerro  him  in  the  kindergarten  you  will  find  that  he  is  in 
%  docile  atUtude  only  in  aliout  the  same  way  that  he  is  out- 
side, lie  is  eager  to  gain  from  the  teacher  any  aid  in  respeot 
to  the  playing  of  gnmes.  or  the  use  of  the  hlocks  in  con* 
atnu^tivu  excmijicH,  and  the  like ;  hut  the  moment  he  catches 
the  miggestion  of  how  to  perfonn  a  given  process  he  will 
not  rcocire  further  instnietion  without  some  protest.  Hia 
tifaicf  iutvn»l  it  in  Mvcution,  and  he  ii.«Huuic-t  tbu  learning 
altitade  to  tlte  end  simply  that  he  ntay  get  the  cue  thereto. 
As  ft  result  of  his  eagemesx  to  take  the  cxceutivo  attittido, 
,  Jlien  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  conflicl  between  himself  and 
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his  instructor,  when  the  luttcr  insists  that  he  should  improvo 
ill  liis  titcliiiitjiHi  ill  ri^fereiic*:  to  tlieat:  pruoetttten.  The  teacher 
must  luake  use  of  everj  nieans  at  her  coinniand  to  help  the 
chiki  to  see  that  if  he  would  purfvct  liiiiiMlf  in  the  tnvthod 
of  what  he  is  doiug,  ho  oouhl  derive  aiore  pleasure  frout  it; 
he  might  become  able  to  do  it  as  well  as  his  fellows ;  they 
would  uot  ridicule  his  work,  and  ho  oil  The  novice  iisiudly 
cannot  appreciate  that  it  will  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  him 
to  kcc])  on  k'liniiii^  how  Wst  to  execute'  bin  tiwks. 

llie  young  pupil  tH  not  fully,  pcrhapn  not  even  lately, 
in  s  docile  attitude  toward  the  teacher  as  the  possessor  of 
wimloin  gn'ati?r  than  bin  own.  If  tliis  teacher  utinply  lutys  to 
him,  "  It  will  be  better  for  you  in  the  future  if  you  now 
learn  to  do  your  constructive  work  more  acmratcly  and 
BubHtAiitially  and  ufathctii'iilly  than  y»ii  are  doing  it,"  sIm 
will  make  but  alight  impresaiou  upon  him.  In  reality  be 
does  not  feel  the  truth  of  what  she  says.  The  only  thing 
that  will  affect  him  is  concrete  ^?vi<^^^not■  that  ho  will  Iw  tlie 
gainer  if  he  oontinuea  to  aaaimilat«  the  iuHtruotion  of  his 
teacher.  80  he  passes  on  into  the  elementaiy  school,  and 
exhibits  precisely  tlie  same  nttitiuliis  m  in  the  kindergarten 
towartl  most  of  the  situations  in  which  he  is  placed.  The 
tendicr  may  attempt  to  nrouvic  hiiu  to  action  by  tilling  him 
that  he  should  study  so  that  lie  tuay  Itcconie  a  wiae  and 
useful  man,  but  her  words  will  fall  upon  deaf  ears  as  a  rale. 
However,  if  «hc  pri^m-nt*  hi<  numbers,  nay,  so  that  in  acquir- 
ing them  he  is  enabled  to  play  a  <It!finite  game  Itetter,  or 
measure  the  objects  around  bim,  or  carry  on  processes  of 
buying  and  mdling,  and  so  on,  he  will  W-  likely  to  nxsutne 
the  learning  attitude;  indeed,  lie  may  become  eager  to 
appropriate  the  tearhor's  knowleilge  and  skill.  Otherwise 
he  will  be  indifFercnt,  or  hostile,  and  hWvtll  learn  only  in 
order  to  avoid  penaJtiea,  or  to  secure  extraneous  rewards. 
It  i»  not  difficult  to  find  schools  in  which  most  of  the  pupik 
are  in  this  indo<:ile  attitude  townnl  prai-tically  all  timt  i* 
offered  them.  They  are  not  sympathetic  toward  the  teacher 
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MB  the  rep rcsvntii tire  of  the  wiMloiii  of  the  race ;  they  do  not 
trnko  lu«  poiut  of  view  at  all.  From  tlieir  staiiil point  the 
tanks  aasi^ed  tUein  arc  unjuot,  snd  it  is  vnt\Ti.-\y  Uiptimatu 
to  i-»c9pu  from  tlivin  whenever  {Msitible.  Prohably  tlic  nia- 
jorily  of  the  pupils  in  any  ordinary  scliool,  as  at  ]iresent 
tMDduct«d.  wotdd  bo  truants  if  thvy  dartd  to  be.  Tliuy  do 
not  of  tlwir  own  accord  remain  iu  ttie  ttoliool  so  Uiat  they 
nay  wamiilate  tlie  wisdom  of  their  elders,  but  only  that 
tbey  may  save  thtrir  skin. 

Aa  di-velopniciit  pron-cds,  and  the  rangn  of  experience 
la  broadened,  it  resulla  of  neceasity  that  even  the  niajori^ 
of  indivitlnalii  should  come  to  sen  more  or  less  _  „,_ 
dtarly  tlio  lM>ariiig  of  iioint;  if  not  nil  thi^  Kttidir-H  tUMuatr 
of  the  school  u]>on  their  prot^perity  in  after  lifis,  mtu;*- 
Witbin  and  without  tho  scliool  thore  is  talk  of  "*"" 
the  n«vd  of  ftrithiiiftiti,  wiy,  for  sucajw*  in  every  form  of 
bcuini»!t.  Particiilar  persons  in  the  community  are  pointed 
out  as  instancw  illustrating  the  residts  either  of  the  ina»> 
t*ry  of  niinilx-ra  or  tho  Iiwrlt  tlicreof.  SoareeJy  any  oliild  can 
aroi<)  hearing  it  said,  or  reading,  that  tlie  jiersons  who  are 
required  to  work  at  liard  labor  aro  thusti  who  did  uot  apply 
tJK-iiKU'lveit  in  Uiir  kHiooU  a*  tbey  alinuld:  while  the  {H^oplo 
oeoapying  the  Itetter  positions,  and  w)io  liave  lieeo  more 
soecessful  in  the  battles  of  life,  arv  those  wlio  were  diligent 
in  tbo ttchool,  and  xo niiuctoiiM)  thtt  stiidi>-N  which  have  proven 
to  lie  of  tnaiUtiiahlc  service  to  them.  Thus  even  though  a 
boy  in  the  seventh  grade,  say,  does  not  see  just  how  his  arith- 
intti<.'  roUt^ft  to  tlie  bu!tinoi««  ho  wants  to  engage  in,  never- 
UmIms  he  cannot  remain  indifTerent  to  the  representationa 
CDRstantly  made  by  the  people  about  him.  Ait  liv  oonu-s  to 
fi-cl  tlio  M^rioMH  cj)iknictj.>-r  of  life,  nod  realizes  tliet  lie  must 
ultimately  pull  hia  o\m  oar.  his  resistance  to  study  in  the 
soboo)  ia  gradually  broken  down,  and  som«  inititativo  at 
.  in  attacking  fJw  ta-ikit  of  the  ohuwroom  ii*  acfiuired. 

Of  course,  this  principle  as  indicated  will  not  operate  in 
[the  case  of  pupils  who  react  upon  an  environaieut  in  which 
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tho  ilyiiniuio  life  outside  of  the  school  presses  in  conftUuitlT 
u[K>n  tbeii'  attention,  and  tends  atronf^ly  to  &ttni«t  them  to 
itself.  Ill  u  eitnution  of  this  sort,  thv  )H.'1iuo1  will  mim^ui  to  bo 
u  thing  itjKirt  from  the  realities  about  tlie  pupil.  It  will  not  be 
apparent  that  what  is  gained  within  its  walhi  will  be  of  help 
in  tho  world  of  action.  If  thoix'  should  U.-  a  direct  nJatioD 
botvreeu  thcni  it  wotd<l  be  ao  subtle  and  remote  that  the 
pupil  Dould  not  ti-ace  it.  By  tbo  time  hu  reiiches  the  eigfath 
grade  or  the  high  school,  thu  cidl  of  tlie  pmctiesil  lifv  will  bo 
ouin[>eIliug,  and  he  will  be  in  a  more  or  leas  indocile  attitude 
toward  much,  if  not  everything,  tbut  goes  on  in  the  school. 
Tho  moment  the  presHuro  U>  hold  him  in  school  weaken)*,  he 
will  gravitate  toward  the  shop  or  the  store  or  the  counting- 
room. 

On  thu  other  hnud,  the  boy  whose  attention  i*  lUlcd  with 
oollego  life,  wbioh  allures  him,  and  who  is  made  to  rcoliia 
that  in  order  to  participate  therein  ho  must  muster  the 
work  of  thu  school,  will  uHHiime  it  docile  attitude  as  a  pupit, 
aud  will  actually  tend  to  seek  aid  wherever  he  can  fliul  it. 
It  is  otherwise,  of  course,  with  the  ree.ilritrant  boy  whose 
part-nti  have  a  college  career  in  view  fur  him,  and  who 
urge  him  against  his  own  desires  to  prepare  for  it.  This 
latter  boy  will  not  Ixt  in  a  docile  attitude  in  the  school  any 
more  than  the  boy  who  is  dominated  by  tho  pnicticul  life, 
and  he  will  need  to  be  driven  to  bis  work  constantly,  fm 
he  cannot  take  his  piirvnts'  {loint  of  view,  and  so  he  cannot 
evaluate  things  a*  they  do.  The  principle  holds  without 
()i]aliflcation  for  the  individual  even  in  college.  If  he  is 
tliere  as  a  residt  of  bis  own  inclination,  he  will  be  teaob- 
nblc ;  lie  will  xit  at  the  ft'et  of  hiit  in»tnictiir!t,  vineo  it  maj 
be  by  aasimitatjng  their  wisdom  bis  oH-n  course  in  life  will 
be  mode  eanier,  or  nt  leiut  ho  may  l>u  »bU'  to  lUtain  hit 
enda  more  effectively.  Bat  tlie  l>oy  who  remains  in  colh>ge 
because  his  parents  compel  him  to  attend,  or  who  ia  eager 
mmply  for  the  HOcial  ndvanta^-i  nf  Ntmlenl  life,  will  lie  in 
a  hostile  attitude  towanl  all  that  is  done  in  the  cbsaroom, 
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and  be  will  seize  every  Dp[)ortiiiiiLj  to  devote  Iiimaelf  ex- 
dasiwly  to  the  intoreate  wJiich  a|)])ea]  to  him  more  btixiiif^ly. 

Wo  may  now  glaaoo  Hnxlly  at  a  Hjiuciid  docile  iitlitudo 
wkid)  has  been  several  tunot  luetitioiied  in  utiier  couneo* 
tioBS,  Uk-  attitude  of  imilutioii.'  In  previoua  dis- 
oanon  altculioii  wikt  ciUli-d  to  tliv  t^hild'M  tcp-  ■msihoiai 
ikncy  to  imitate  thoae  who  perform  activitiea  iu  """"■ 
wliicli  bo  is  intcrosted ;  and  it  lo  iip{)arciit  tbat  this  is  one 
way  in  which  he  imiy  appropriuto  the  vxpu'i<^nou»  of  bis 
elders  and  Huperiors.  It  ia  evideot  that  the  process  of  imi- 
tation is  not  f«8<.'Utially  difforfnt  iu  outcome,  but  only  in 
netliod,  from  olliur  foriuH  of  liio  learning  proi-i'-tri  which 
have  been  destiibed.  A  obiKI  of  three  b  constantly  imitat- 
ing the  mora  ch-nirntary.  conoid tt-  uetivitioH  }:;aing  on  about 
hiiu, — those  nUuting  to  the  playing  uf  i^implv  giuui'J*.  the 
execution  of  bottily  acts,  and  the  like ;  the  more  complex 
actiritieti  of  hi§  ciders  and  8U{>crioi'H  do  not  become  focal 
in  his  attention  at  all.  And  as  in  his  learning  in  generul, 
•o  ia  imitation,  wlicn  he  catclics  the  auggciition  of  the  fu»- 
dameutal  process  in  any  act.  he  )>!iflseH  over  from  the  aaaim- 
ilativc  into  the  exrciitiw  nttilude  in  rcx{)cct  to  it,  and  he 
oontiDUCH  to  prootiott  it  until  he  dtttooverii  in  one  way  or 
another  that  it  would  be  to  his  ailvantage  to  modify  hi^ 
execution  in  the  attempt  to  nitiki'  it  more  like  the  model  in 
detail.  Throughout  the  entire  dovelopmentiil  hiittory  of  any 
act  learned  imitatively,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  wo 
are  using  tlie  t«-nn,  thu  individual  makes  prognutx  by  alter- 
native L'xevution  aud  asAuiiilatioii. 

All  observers  of  children  are  agreed  that  whntever  other 
tendencies  they  maiiift-st,  th('y  arc  iit  le[wt  much  ^^^ 
eivrn  to  dramatixing,  from  the  second  year,  at  tnmiuc 
any  rate,  on  to  adolesoencc,  and  m  a  ooiitmnally 
decreasing  degn-e  up  until  maturity  is  reached.*  In    their 

1  TlihinibJMt  iaini-ntionwl  tirioHi  Il^rKUDIInr  tbo  h*wl  d[  UodUtf ;  but  a 
wpani*  chapter  mHcvoWI  In  ir  liT»r,  clinp.  itii. 
>  Till*  ModcDcf  b  iliwusvil  iu  detail  in  obap.  (viL 
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druniittic  iictivitie~4  Uiey  are  in  effect  iu  tbc  learning  atti- 
tude, thougli  without  any  intention  va  tbcir  owii  part  to 
assimilate  tiic  uttituiU-^  of  tLeii'  hmkIcIh.  It  in  witbiii  n-amn 
to  Hay  that  tbB  tiupreiue  passioD  in  every  noniial  chi)ir>i  lifv 
IB  to  imptrsoDato  not  only  tli<!  ])i.'op1e  about  him,  but  also 
tbo  ftnimiiN,  and  even  tliu  plunt.t  niid  tlie  in»nini»t4M>liJLi-t«, 
though  the  latter  do  not  incite  the  draiuatic  attitudes  to  any 
SppreL-iublu  extent,  since  tbey  uru  relatively  static.  It  is  tbe  h 
Itctive  ubji'CtH  alxiut  liiiu,  lliutte  tlmt  react  in  n  vnriety  at  ^H 
apjHireut  wayH  upon  tlieir  environnienta,  that  stimidatc  the 
child  to  rc{>cat  thetr  re^Lctions.  Now.  in  n'produeing  tko 
ndju.itmenta  of  uny  ubjutrt,  tbc  individuiiJ  umloubtvdlv  uc- 
quires  an  undevBtanding  of  tbe  object  which  be  could  not 
acquire  in  any  other  way.  All  the  complex  sensations  expfr 
rieueinl  in  Mtriving  to  assume  ihe  uttitudim  of  an  animal  or 
another  [>ei-s<mality  iu  reacting  in  its  pu(-iiliar  fashion  upon 
a  given  situation  really  constitute  tbc  bni<is  for  understand 
iug  tile  tiling,  for  iippn-ciuting  its  indiviibndity.  Thvii  when 
the  ebild  carries  out  tbo  prograniine  of  an  assumed  iiersoQ- 
ftltty,  be  of  coui-sc  gains  snntdhiiig  fi-om  his  experieiH-e ;  he 
]>erfertn  hinini^lf  ui  tbe  jterfurniitiire  of  tliu  »eL->  wliti'.b  are 
peculiar  to  bis  ino<lel  ;  and  thus  be  learns.  Though  lit* 
dramatizations  uru  always  in  uialce-belicvo,  still  one  may 
aee  tliat  they  exi^rt  aii  indueniti  ujjon  bi«  bubiluiU  atlilitdca. 
Take,  for  iuatanoe,  K.'s  dramatic  representation  of  ber 
tiMchfr  in  some  of  the  typie^  schoolroom  situations.  K. 
endvavorit  to  [mrlray  Miss  K.'»  voice,  faejal  and  bodily  at- 
titudes, and  tbe  like,  as  tbey  have  impressed  ber ;  and  it 
can  be  seen  that  by  frequent  rcpetttioii  tbej«<'  attitiulea  tend 
lo  repliuH!  to  some  extent  thotiu  cliaraeteristic  of  l»er  own 
peraouality.  Happily,  tbe  teacher  is  not  tbe  only  one  aho 
{wnonates,  so  that  no  single  personally  can  establish  itself 
ill  K.*s  attention  and  motor  tvndviieivs  to  tlii^  excbiMon  of 
other  pcrsonidities.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  tills  is  jnst 
what  would  happen  if  K.  should  be  shut  up  with  this  one 
teacher,  all  other  perMinalities  being  excluded.  The  pHno- 
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[>l«  involved  liiui  universal  ap{>Ueati()n,  with  the  result  tlint 
tilt!  iuiliviUual  ill  the  early  years  probably  learns  more 
tbrougb  his  dratuatixatiuutt  than  thruugh  any  utliijr  of  bis 
docile  attitudu*. 

The  joaiif  chilil  ii  ■Iwaj'v  tii  a  docile  attitudu  toward  a  pitniDii  who 

B  llMlb  him  how  to  jilaj  giim«,  or  perform  toy  task  in  wLlgIi  Lc  in 
MarMtod  Kt  the  titnc.  Uoyii  who  iiro  good  in  utliletio  autivi- 
tie*,  or  who  an  skillful  on  the  nim|il«r  miiBicnl  iiistrumeutii, 
or  wbo  can  lead  tho  group  in  its  muraiidiiig  expoditiuiio,  can  (Msily 
gtih^t  Bboat  theiDulTcs  hnniU  uf  fulluwvrs  who  will  ho  in  thu  aasinii- 
laliT* attitude.  Childreu  nre  usually  in  i  duoilu  nttitudc  toward  oldort 
and  pretacton  whenever  thpj-  go  nmong  strangers,  though  they  may 
■ot  b«  Ml  all  ociin]iliaut  in  their  own  homi-s. 

CUlilrvii  (treiiiiniiilj  resist  the  imjiusitiiin  on  them  oF  the  "  man- 
wtn,"  tho  **  polite  "  nltitudei  genotnlly  ohnervcd  hy  the  ndiilu  ahout 
IbMO.  In  g^noml,  the  oUild  doe*  not  niiuniD  a  douile  nttitncto  toward 
Boat  ol  tfaa  oonTantion*  of  society,  uutil  a*  hi*  rniiga  of  social  coutnct 
jnuifiitri  ha  mm  that  the  ohtterTttiiRo  of  Ilicic  convcntioDs  is  esoential 
to  liU  w«l1^Miin(f.  It  he  cnnnol  see  thi*,  lie  uiiiolly  remains  in  a  rcsiit- 
aat  aUitad«  luwanl  many  of  the  cmtaiiiR  ot  tho  oamiiiuiiity  In  which 
he  lirei. 

The  adolt  may  not  *pi>ntan«<in»ly  uh^ervo  tho  ciinvontinns  in  effect 
•bout  him;  tiul  ba  genvriilly  fuela  the  uuceMily  of  hriiigitig  liimoeK 
iata  outward  co^irormity  lu  iho  practiun  ol  aucioty,  no  iiiiitter  what 
Ui  (abjeetive  attilndi'  niuy  be.  But  wilh  thu  child,  eipreasion  and 
•modon  are  luorv  likely  to  he  Gan|;ruDnt,  aa  that  ho  acts  ns  be  feeU, 
whwb  11  unfavorable  tu  the  recognition  of  oonventloni.  But  at  adole^- 
Moaa  the  indiiidual  begins  to  hedge  hini&olf  in  with  the  coatomt 
obaarved  by  hi*  oouiiuunity. 

Wben  a  oonreutiun  is  forced  on  a  child  be  bet^ome*  adept  iu  finding 
•zaMM  for  not  adopting  it.  At  the  snuie  time  he  trici  to  inflncncD 
•MTjr  oaa  around  bim  against  it,  hy  ri<liciiliii(;  it  and  nil  wbo  oliscrvo 
it:  or  it  bo  doe*  partially  couform,  he  easily  shows  (hat  it  goet  ngninitt 
tha  gTMa.  In  the  cow  of  certain  convention*  pertaining  to  conduet  at 
(able,  in  the  draving-rooin,  and  the  like,  the  boy  eapecinlly  inuat  ba 
nkOTtMl  to  lliiiir  olwerrAiiue  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  until 
■dolcMeaoe  la  r«auhed. 

When  III*  eliild  dciM  adopt  a  convention,  ho  tbnn  make*  an  effort  to 
impdoe  it  on  hi«  aaaooiatei.  In  all  his  reptvscntationa  oonoeraing  it,  ho 
Mtki  to  mofnify  iti  wurlli,  to  llie  end  that  bit  pmctioe  may  becomo 
DiiiTeraal.  Children  alwny*  attempt  to  pnictice  on  inferiors  whnt  thejr 
laarn  from  Miperion;  toward  the  latter  they  will  aasnme  docile  attU 
but  wilh  tbo  furmet  they  will  play  the  rule  of  a  bully. 
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Normnlty  the  child  does  not  naBitme  a  docile  attilude  lovard  hit 
clilcn,  wbuse  experience  tins  Iwen  viisti}'  gicutrr  tiiuii  kii  own  ui  t«- 
Kpoct  to  social  ndjuatTiienls.  \\')ieiicver  he  dou>  \>\iiy  the  part  o(  a 
lenriier,  it  is  oiilr  to  CMlcti  a  suggoalion,  which  ho  will  proceed  tu  work 
out  in  his  own  way,  williniit  being  willing  to  Icaru  all  bia  ■iipoiiur 
might  toikcli  Iiiin.  The  vhiM'ii  nttiluile  is  aJwaji  a  djuuunic  *uil  asBO- 
utivc  rather  cliuii  an  assiiiiilntive  one. 

Tim  ohilil  iisunlty  resists  iiistriicCiiiii  relnting  to  bla  lic*ltli,  etbicftl 
ARtiun,  atid  the  like.  )lf  gciienilly  u(ti'ii>iils  tu  iiiipUMon  bi«  elders  bit 
OHii  view*  iti  rvlalinii  tii  tbuti^  mnttt^rs.  This  diffsreiic*  in  ])uiiit  ot 
view,  duo  tu  dilTiTi-iiiitf  in  eiperiviicu  nud  cnpHoJty  to  forcMW  Uie  mars 
or  lest  reiiiotu  a.«  well  a*  the  iinitiediitto  ouiisuquvnuus  u(  aotiuns,  give* 
rise  til  n  great  uniuuiiC  of  ooiilbct  Iwtwuon  tLo  child  and  the  adult. 

In  the  si'bout  the  uhild  isdiHtitv  tuwiird  Ibune  who  cud  iustriici  bim 
III  ODiiaCrurtive  activities  and  Ibe  liki:,  hut  bo  does  nut  be(i>iv  adulo*- 
cence  reiidily  ansunio  a  learning  attitude  towiird  ibeaeoniuiilaled  ml- 
tiirti  of  the  race.  He  will  bocuuic  reeeptivi?  luwani  th«  work  of  1I10 
■obiKil  onl)'  when  it  is  made  very  evident  ib.-it  it  will  he  of  service  to 
him  in  his  praclicnl,  concrete  life.  Utherwiee  he  will  leatn  ouly  to 
avnid  penalties  ur  lu  aecnre  eitraneoui  rovards. 

With  devetupiDcnt  the  indiridunl  as  a  rule  discaven  soonor  or 
later  that  his  w(1ltan^  dpjiends  npou  bia  mastering  the  subject*  taught 
in  tlie  sohiHili^,  and  thuu  his  r<4iatiuit  ntllludo  will  f;ivD  way  bnfot*  •■ 
■aiimilatii'«  oiia.  Uowever,  if  tb«  wnrk  of  ths  suhiiol,  or  tli*  ooUffj^ 
oitber.  he  wholly  o(  a  formal  character,  remote  from  the  practioU  life, 
tbo  individual  may  never  nsiiime  a  receptive  attitnde  toward  it.  hut  b* 
will  eieape  from  it  ns  soon  a*  |>ret>urD  from  without  Is  removed. 

Imitation  it  perhnps  the  most  iniportnnt  method  of  lenminK  in 
ohildbood.  The  ilrniuntic  leiideney  is  especially  proiniiient  In  tbc  early 
yvani,  and  hy  means  of  it  tbo  individnnl  masters  Ids  social  CDvinmiuMit 
more  affectively  than  bo  could  iu  any  other  way. 
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ImEDUTELT  upon  his  entrance  mbi  tkia  world,  the  mfiuit 
rrnvmli  bin  dt«comfort  iit  (!bunu:turi.i!lio  vocai  and  bodily 
deinonBtrations.  But  one  wbo  will  observe  his  le-  TbitBiuf* 
■etioas  and  liittvii  to  his  cry  will  find  no  evidence  """1?°,ll' 
tlot  be  is  in  au  aagiy  attitude  towai-il  niiy  one  or  ■&(<»• 
uifthiog.  ile  does  not  even  protest  against  the  trentnient 
he  nx^ivM :  hu  is  nut  ttt  uJl  huHtilu  or  resistant  towaid  his 
environiuent.  IIU  vocal  expiession  is  at  first  t-iitir<-ly  iiiidif- 
ferentiatMl ;  but  tlie  peoph:  responsible  for  bis  care  interpret 
il  to  denote  tliat  he  is  in  distress,  and  is  plcndiii^^  fur  their 
ttnistani>!  and  protection.  The  writer  has,  on  a  number  of 
occaeionx.  notol  tli»  response  uf  atlults  to  the  cry  of  new- 
born liabca,  and  tbey  have  uniformly  reganltHl  it  xtA  a  pe- 
tition, or  perhaps  a  prayer ;  in  no  instance  has  any  one  felt 
that  it  iiidicutiHl  opjxMitiou  to  tlm  jwrsona  or  things  iibont 
bun.  Pb;iiti<-iaiia  (;:cnei'ally  are  quite  unmored  by  the  Mjuall 
of  tlte  Dew-l>on),  for  Ihey  consider  it  to  be  altoj^ether  I'eflex, 
and  so  not  a  genuine  manifeKtntiun  of  thu  l>ul)c'ti  iivtunl 
evalitation  of  bin  novel  experiences.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  OMtbor  and  the  bystanders,  who  read  meaning  into  the 
sqaallt  whether  or  not  it  is  really  tneehiuiioAl. 

For  itevcral  weeks  the  babe's  expressions,  aa  they  are  Jn- 
terpreteit  by  bis  caretakers,  reveal  no  h":«tilo  attitudes  of 
any  kind ;  be  simply  appenlx  for  help  when  he  ik  cold  or 
boogry  or  otlierwise  ill  at  ease.  During  these  weeks  he 
tlmn  DO  sign  of  anger  in  the  tnie  sense,  and  no  tendency 
to  rcBent  anything  that  is  done  to  him,  though  when  his 
experienww  an'  <Iw!igTooal)lt!  be  will  manifest  hia  disiiuietuile, 
an^l  l«i-g  for  relief.  But  in  these  expressions  lie  does  not 
•cek  really  to  coerce  the  alter  or  to  resist  hiui ;  lie  endeavors 
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»iiii[>ly,  Bfl  a  matter  of  lUHtiiict,  to  awaken  kia  feeling;  of 
compassion  or  sympathy  or  pity.  Thu  babe  lu  these  earliest 
efforts  at  soviul  mljuKlmviit  eliows  no  ili)>{>oiiition  to  **  staod 
up  for  hifl  rights,"  or  to  strive  to  gain  what  be  desires  by 
arousing  fear  in  thorn  who  minister  to  him.  He  takes  no 
olTi;n»u  at  wbiit  poople  do  in  lii«  presence-,  ttiough  if  tlwy 
cause  him  paiu  he  attempts  in  his  naive  manner  to  awaken 
their  tender  feeliu;^  so  that  they  will  desist,  and  «ven  naike 
rvparation  for  tins  injury  they  Lave  doni-  him.  Of  oouns, 
this  all  happens  without  conscious  appreeiatioQ  on  hia  ptut, 
but  it  is  none  th«  loss  tucaningful  and  i-fTi'ctivfi  on  this  a<^ 
count.  IIlMiittitiiileuf  supplication  Bccurett  for  him, as  a  rule, 
the  willing  serrices  of  all  who  are  a£F(M-ted  by  bis  expres* 
sions. 

When  now  does  he  begiu  to  manifest  a  diPFerent  attitude, 
one  in  whioh  he  reveals  opposition  to  the  persons  or  the 
Tn*  taiUut  *''iiigx  with  wliicrh  ho  hiw  relations  ?  Mo«t  obserr- 
•ipttuion    errt  of  chihln^n  have  noticed  tliat  the  cry  of  anger 

heoomes  diffcrontiattjd  to  some  extent  aa  early  BMt 
the  twelfth  week,  luid  it  h  probiililu  the  chihl  asstmies  by 
this  tfme  the  attitudes  deuoted  by  this  expression.  There  ia 
no  mistaking  thu  expression;  when  the  child  ia  angry  he] 
rev<!iLlH  it  not  only  in  a  [H?<'iiliar  dynamic  (|uali^  of  Totce,] 
butmanifeetationssimihar  in  meaning  occur  in  hisann»,  l«gs,1 
aad  body  as  a  whole.  Usually  the  angry  infant  "*  fltraighU 
ens  his  body  out  rigidly," '  though  ho  may  newr  do  this  on 
any  other  ocoasiou.  lie  impresses  the  observer  m  taking  ft 
reustant  or  defiant  attitude  toward  those  who  have  in  soma] 
way  opfKMed  him,  and  mo  hiive  aroiwed  his  hostility.  TliB 
strangely  irritating  and  compelling  character  of  his  vocal  tlm- 

'  "la  th*  foutth momli,"  Mijr*  Ttjnm>r. " nnftfir  U  carlainl; ahnvn,  th«(M>t 
anil  h*>il  hecomo  nd,  aixl  liia  orit  ihoire  jfritation,  .  .  .  Ani^rat  tlMMclj 
■IpB  ii  (iniplf  111*  incridctin  nlwIliiiE  kgninit  pain."  —  Op,  cil.  |i.  St  A. 

Pann  ^y  •!  Uu  lonni;  Ihat  "  wlicii  about  two  luuntlis  atil.  Uinf  bpf^n  lo 
pu*b  •«■;  objaeta  that  iJioy  du  not  lilus  ami  luin  rual  liu  nt  p.-uni«u.  trvvm- 
in([.  cFoving  nA  in  th»  fac*,  Ircmblini;  all  onr,  and  Minictiiiioa  ahaiMinc 
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bre  when  he  is  in  tliia  frame  of  mind  is  potent  in  producing 
rcactioDH  ill  Lbo»C  who  h<rar  it,  oitliirr  to  wrvvi  him  in  the 
my  tiv  wiit)ie&,  or  to  lulininiHter  |iaiu  in  the  attt;inj)t  to  pre- 
vent liim  from  further  tie moDHtrat ions  of  this  kiiiil.  Under 
modern  iwciiil  oomlitioiiK,  thosii  iiiiiiiifi-Hlntioti:!!  of  anger  setm 
luually  tv  rentier  the  alter  aubserviunt ;  it  is  probable  thiit 
idults  {^nerally  aim  to  avoid  those  situations  which  aroilBO 
anger  in  young  ehililreii,  Vi'Jinse  of  the  disturbing  effect* 
of  their  espreaa ions  upon  the  sensibilities  of  those  who  must 
liKten  to  them. 

Tbu  attittide  of  anger  seems  to  Ix!  earliest  aroused  u 
a  result  of  tlie  chiht's  experiences  with  his  food.'  He  will 
Bometimcs  fij  into  a  rage  when  his  bottle  is  tKki.-n  from  him 
Iwforu  he  is  satiafii-d,  or  when  the  piirent  i.t  sluw  in  giving 
it  to  liim  after  he  has  caught  a  glance  of  it.  In  snth  in- 
stBDCw  th«  uiger  ceases  with  very  young  children  the  nioniont 
the  food  is  iiecurcd,  though  this  is  not  alway*  the  csutv  with 
older  children,  as  we  aliall  see  presently.  A»  the  child 
(]av«lup«i,  the  occaMionit  for  outbursts  of  anger  iieem  not^ 
tnally  to  inerease  constantly  up  tn  the  time  at  least  when  he 
gains  such  facility  in  locomotion  tliat  lie  can  go  aliout  freely, 
and  biinwlf  Mecum  the  objects  be  desires,  or  perform  the 
<Iee<)a  in  which  he  i-i  int'-re.ited. 

Unless  suppressed  hy  the  hostile  reactions  of  his  [mrentA 

I  or  gOTpreeM,  the  typical  year-old  eliUd  is  in  a  tantrum  a 
cnnHiilerahle  part  of  his  waking  hours,  since  hia  n*miati 
desires  far  outrun  his  ability  to  secure  their  gratl-  ^J^jJ* 
fioktioo.  In  a  way,  oh  tho  riingo  of  his  intcrcstt  ncnoMh 
hroAtlen,  the  worse  hts  lot  liecoines,  for  his  ca- 
pacity to  obtain  what  he  nishes  does  not  develop  as  rapidly 

,  u  bit  nii-cbi  and  desirts.  However,  if  be  be  successful  in 


'  "Til*  eauBH  ar  eouilltlan*  of  Miear  ar  Inipaliant  erjSni;  on  Lit*  jmrt  of 
Uh>  infiul  Diftv  ^  flJTidAd  inli  four  rliiv^a:  (11  whi^n  llu*  t^ratififmlion  of  An 
iiiBltiiet,  lik*  (uckline,  i*  thanrtcd ;  (£1  wlipn  a  pleawnt  HniHi-aiporidiM  li 
Iswmpted ;  (31  nluQ  tho  chilil'*  porpoKi  ■»  cniiHd ;  (4)  vhen  lui  iujuiy 
!■  — iiiiiiliil  in  (li<i  cliilJ'i  iiiitii]  uitk  the  Ida*  of  It*  cauM^'' — Mmjur.  Tht 
Fim  Sup*  ■'■  tlrlal  GruuHh,  p.  I  ItL 
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getting  tHHtanter  wliutever  he  wishes,  Ihmuiiw  of  the  ntteD- 
liveaess  of  h!a  elders  or  tlie  limited  range  of  hiH  deairM,  1m 
will  not  be  apt  to  aHouine  the  attitude  of  angi'i*  frequeutly. 
But  acsordiag  to  the  oh»erviiti<HiH  of  Utc  writ«r,  it  is  practi- 
wiily  out  of  tlie  queatioii  to  Bati»fy  the  (leuiiitKU  c>f  tJte  iin- 
retrtH'aiued  child  of  n  yeai*  old.  Evvd  iii  homes  where  there 
i»  B  rctiDuc  of  ftnxiouH  iittcndanbt,  thcru  is  still  liki-ly  to  ha 
uiiich  display  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  childreu,  fur  it 
seeiuH  impossible  for  uny  one  to  gratify  their  wishes  in  every 
dctuil.  The  pretext  need  he  very  slight  itidewl  in  orxier  U» 
throw  the  iiuafraid  child  iuto  a  state  of  fury.  And  tba 
greater  tlio  i^tTorts  timt  are  made  by  those  who  serve  him 
to  ct>in[ily  with  liia  retjuests,  the  more  irritHUul  nnd  ItOHtUo 
he  often  seems  to  beeonie.  The  child  who,  fi-om  the  stand- 
point of  thv  iuluU,  ought  to  ho  very  coiit^'nted  and  jjniteful 
b«x-iiin)e  of  the  {Niiim  thiit  have  been  taken  to  pruviile  him 
vfith  "cverytliiiig  that  he  oould  desire,"  is  the  very  one  who 
may  l*e  in  a  teni)wr  ntiivh  of  the  time.  Here  ugain  is  on 
irrecoiieiliLbl"  <-Miitlict  between  the  views  whiob  the  child 
and  the  ndtilt  take  of  the  opportunities  and  privikf;eB 
joyed  by  the  former. 

It  mny  npjK-^ir  oommonplaec  to  wiy  tliat  tlie  angry  at 
tude  is  assumed  by  the  young  child  only  when  he  cannot 
n»U-  realize  his  desires,  or  whun  he  suffers  )>aiD  causeal, 
«in*at-  *•  he  thinks,  by  itomc  perauii  or  object.  With  the 
Mno&Li*  y"""?  child  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  ubjectm 
■mattan  if  they  soem  to  deprive  him  of  any  pleasure,  will 
arunwe  anger.  A  child  of  two  ymra  will  become  furious  ktbir. 
blocks,  say,  if  they  will  not  slay  on  top  of  one  another  when 
be  is  trying  to  build  n-ith  them,  and  he  may  try  to  punish 
thcni  in  oue  way  or  anoUier.  So  he  will  liecnme  angry  at  bUi 
bottle  if  it  rolk  away  from  him  when  he  is  feeding,  at  his 
top  if  it  will  not  spin  for  him,  at  his  ciip  if  he  cannot  untie 
it  after  making  vigorotut  att^mpta,  and  Mt  on  aj  iUtitVM. 
But  while  inanimate  objects  do  thua  awaken  the  feeling  of 
reeentmeut  in  the  child,  neverthelMB  Utis  attitude  is  in  the 
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RiBJoritj  of  iiubuiouR  auuim-d  toward  pooplv  only.  Evea 
wbcD  atmiti  ex|ierieuoti  willi  uii  Iuaiiiiimt»  object  Heemit  to 
\k  Uie  juiinixliato  cause  of  pravot^alion,  yet  the  child,  aa 
nurly  lu  Ilia  tliinl  year  nt  uiiy  rate,  l)eg^us  to  uODuect  purHona 
in  Mme  way  with  tuoat  of  tlio  tliiugit  that  (littpleaiib  liim. 
Thas  wbea  liis  toy  giin  will  not  work  ua  he  desires,  or  wlieu 
it  lir«ak«  while  lu)  i»  luiiig  it.  Lis  imgty  uttiluiK^H  aro  apt  to 
W  WAiiuii^l  tiot  only  toward  the  lluug  itaelf,  but  also  toward 
tj>e  ooe  who  bought  it  for  him.  ^Vllell  ho  'm  crawling  into 
hU  chair  and  it  tumblos  ovur,  lit!  may  Hare  up  at  the  one 
whoiu  bi!  i^a.'uly  concludes  shoidd  have  held  it  foi-  Iiiin. 
From  the  second  or  third  year  forward  anger  becotous  ever 
more  lafgvly  a  »ti'i(!tly  pttrwniid  vinotioti,  in  tlie  »ensu  that 
people  are  involves!  when  the  individiud  is  in  a  resentful 
mood,  even  though  the  direct  inciting  cause  may  be  Home 
inJUitniat«  tiling. 

When  tlie  infant  ia  in  the  attitude  of  rage,  ho  expi'SHites 
hia  emotion  through  vi4)lvnt  vocid.  facial,  and  bodily  actions, 
■Itlwuch  UwM  are  never  coiinlinated  ni>on  tin: 
object  luciDng  bia  passion.  His  anus  and  legs  aie  •nnuiai 
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kept  t«n»!  and  in  constant  motion ;  but  it  is  wo^tl 
wbilu  T«j>eating  tli^t  all  th!.-«  luitioti  id  really  purixittelctu,  in 
tlie  aense  tliat  it  is  not  directed  upon  Uie  [h-i-sou  or  thing 
vespoosible  for  the  Hiibjort'H  angry  st.itc.  However,  by  thtf 
feme  be  is  a  year  oltl  he  hati  l)eooine  exceedingly  purposeful 
and  djrnantio  in  his  reactions  upon  the  objects  that  incite 
bia  ntg*.  If  his  blocks  ofTciid  him  he  will  probably  throw 
them  nolenlly  on  the  floor,  or  (lowiiHtaii'H,  or  out  of  tlie 
window ;  or  he  may  throw  other  blocks  at  the  offending 
ones,  or  stamp  on  them  with  hit  foot,  or  pound  them  witli 
a  stick,  and  no  on.  When  he  cannot  iiiitit;  hia  caji  as  readily 
aa  be  wbhes,  he  may  viciously  jerk  at  the  annoying  rib. 
boas :  or  1m-  may  grasp  the  c^p,  and  do  his  utmost  to  tear 
it  off  hix  head,  while  lie  utters  ii^rrifyiiig  cries  an<l  shrieks. 
If  lie  Aiicoeeils  in  tearing  his  ciip  loose,  ho  will  lie  likely  to 
throw  it  on  tlie  floor,  and  Htriku  at  it  with  anything  be  can 
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g«t.  When  be  is  made  angry  by  piTsoiis  lio  will  strike, 
kick,  soratcht  aii<l  bitu  them,  tbrow  olijeota  at  thcoi,  atui 
always  Bomtm  at  thetn.  The  attitude  is  clearly  oue  in  which 
the  enraged  individual  aewks  to  dt-stroy,  €)r  »t  least  to  iujnro 
physically,  tlie  thing  tlutt  htut  irritate<l  him  or  <li.-prived  hito 
of  Home  Rflveted  nl)ject.  Biting  is  the  mode  of  attack  >nog«t 
frequently  employed  iu  the  u^irly  niontlw;  but  this  is  ro>| 
placed  in  time  by  kicking,  scralehiug,  or  Htriking  with  tba] 
fi»ts  or  with  Kome  implement,  as  a  club. 

With  boys  from  foiu'  onward,  xtriking  with  the  fists  itj 
the  fiivoriti;  method  of  reacting  n]K>n  an  offender,  iink««  it 
be  "caUiag  names."  At  all  periods,  after  the  age  of  foiir 
or  thereabouts,  mi  angry  individual  will  ren«lily  endeavor  to 
punish  biit  tormentor  or  antaguoiat  by  ascribing  to  him 
Bonie  mean  and  humiliating;  i|nality/  Boys  especially  havs 
a  lav<i^o  vocabulary  of  d^tlKiniug  tcrinx,  relating  to  a  gfMtJ 
variety  ^^i  briitc*a  atid  debased  human  beingn,  iis  fooU,  liara,] 
etc.,  aUo  dirt,  iilth,  and  every  object  that  is  despised.    Upoo  ' 
very  slight  provocation,  these  terms  will  Iw  called  into  re- 
4]uisitioD  :  and  from  seven  years  on  to  adolescence  "calling 
namejt "  oftijn  tiikeat  ibo  place  of  the  more  vJoUmt  physical 
modes  of  expression  whi<rli  are  eiirlicr  employed.  As  derel- 
opmi'iit  ]>roi;c4»l9  the  range  of  debasing  epithets  increaaoa, 
and  tho  vocabulary  is  vnricbcd  witli  temis  which  su^icst 
ever  more  largely  moral  reproach.  Rut  when  adoltvcvnce  it 
well  under  way,  the  inhibitions  developed  during  this  period 
begin  to  play  down  on  thcMT  as  on  otlicr  forms  of  anti<eocial 
expression. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  methods  of  exprrssing  in-^ 
tcnite  anger  throughout  the  i-ntire  i»oriod  of  infancy  and 
childhood  is  reaixtant  or  aggressive  crying.  The  child  will] 
throw  himself  on  tlie  tloor.  aud  "yell  "  and  scream  "at  tlie 
to|i  of  his  voice";  and  oft4'n  when  children  start  crying  in 
this  way,  unless  some  fore^ful  corrertivD  Ktimuliis  is  ir 
mediately  np])IIcd  to  them,  they  are  likely  to  go  in  deeper 
aud  deeper,  uutil  Uiey  rvach  the  pmnt  wln-re  their  cncrgia 
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oommcnc«  to  wane,  whfti  tlicy  l>e]pn  lo  "calm  tiowti."  One 
may  obeerve  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  from  the  Mit^ond 
^ar  ou  to  nine  or  ten,  braiU  into  crying  ovur  «ome  annoy- 
uwe,  when  their  pas»ioii  incrcaiteH  oouatantly  until  their 
whole  uervouB  system  »eeniB  involved,  and  tliey  will  kft'p 
on  nntil  they  arv  litiTidly  worn  out.  Sometimes  the  anger 
ia  ao  severe,  and  c'outiiiueit  for  ko  long  a  time,  that  it 
appears  to  conaiimv  all  tlio  available  energy  in  the  nervous 
•ysttiiii,  iui<l  tho  L-liild  fallti  asleep  a»  hts  r.ige  declines. 

This  mode  of  expressing  anger  is  much  more  DiarlceJ  in 
aoDia  individoals than  in  otiiers.  When  once  H.  and  B.  get 
startnl  tlii.-4  waj,  it  sueni8  quite  imiuissilite  to  get  anything 
elae  into  their  ooDficiouanetts  which  will  turn  their  energy  I 
into  otIiiT  rxpro»ive  channels,  lint  I.  and  K.  are  more 
cmaily  wmtrolln),  ko  tliiit  often  r:tg(^  (■!»!  be  Ht(>pj>i*d  by  Hiig- 
gestioo  before  it  gains  possession  of  the  nervous  system. 
Id  tlio  cose  of  G.  it  i»  utterly  iinposi<ililc  to  Hlmkc  him  out 
of  bi»  piuwton,  once  lie  gt-tt  iit;trti>4l :  it  must  run  itjt  vourao 
to  Uio  point  of  exhaustion.  If  G.  be  vrhipped  while  angry 
bis  fury  is  only  incrouscd ;  and  the  Mamc  in  true  if  liu  bo 
doused  with  cold  wnU*-r.  It  appears  that  the  moment  hia 
□erruua  ayitteni  opens  in  the  (Erection  of  the  anger  reaction, 
it  must  remain  open  until  tlie  fund  of  cnvrgy  i»  vxpt^ndcd ; 
bat  tbis  is  not  true  of  all  chihlren.  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
G.'r  furiouit  actions  there  often  docs  not  g^m  to  be  any 
intention  aggreeuvely  to  suIkIuc  or  Imniiliabo  the  s«L-ial  en* 
Tirooroeut  Ho  is  simply  lost  in  bis  passion.  At  such  times 
ko  will  acM-irt  no  attention  from  any  one,  no  matter  who  it  may 
Im,  or  how  kindly  are  the  expressions.  The  more  be  is  Hlimu* 
lated.  wlK-thftr  by  friend  or  enemy,  the  more  intense  does  his 
iMge  batcoine.  At  audi  times  he  would,  if  ho  could,  destroy  all 
who  dttinand  any  sort  of  reaction  fn>m  him.  At  tlie  Hamv 
time  be  will  grow  more  furious  if  tlioAo  who  were  involvol  in 
Ilia  niisfortiines  go  away  ajid  leave  Iiim  to  himself.  In  Home 
mbtle  vaj  he  feels  he  would  like  to  have  nil  who  have  i^aiwed 
lum  trouble  to  remuia  iu  bis  presence  and  suffer  in  ailenoe. 
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Stmiigoij'  viinugli,  the  child  iu  hia  first  reaction  of  anger 
oriliitarily  resent§  an  offer  of  tijinpathy  from  UiQ  one  wbo 
lias  injiiruil  liitn. 

Anotlier  intei-estiug  and  very  common  mode  of  express- 
ing anger  in  cliildhood  is  to  assiiine  a  siillcn  or  ]](>Ht4i)g;  ntti- 
tuOt  toward  tht;  [lursoiLi  who  hiiw  hi^ei]  the  cau-iu  of  iIm:  ill 
feeling.  When  a  child  begins  to  sulk,  all  expression  esoej^tt 
that  ot  resistance  disappcarn  from  hi^  cotmh-nimco  and  his 
body.  If  you  ap])roiu:h  hini  while  ho  i.s  in  thin  mood  he  will 
react  by  pulling  biinaelf  away  from  you,  or  jnirhnps  by  strik- 
ing you.  If  you  spuak  to  him  he  will  cither  ignore  yoti,  or 
call  to  yuii  to  "  leave  him  alone  " ;  and  his  intouatioDs  will  he 
such  as  are  designed  to  make  you  iifniid  to  disturb  him  fur- 
ther. He  may  try  to  "  got  fven  "  with  his  persecutor  (as  he 
think)!)  by  saying  in  a  peculiar  inwffli«il  tone,  *'  1  don't  like 
yon."  It  is  n  strati;^  tone,  thv  c\preH!titpn  of  a  very  ooniplex 
Kbitfl  of  feeling.  Tli«<  idiild  ovidnittly  HcekA  to  humble  hi«  real 
or  imagined  tormentor  by  withdrawing  his  affec-tion  fiwn 
him.  Instinctively  the  in]ure<I  individual  seems  to  frel  that  it 
will  cauHe  a  pei-aon  pain  to  ti'ill  him  you  di.ilike  him.  As  R 
matter  of  fact,  the  mother  is  often  sensibly  affected  wlien  her 
ohihl  duelxres  hu  does  not  like  her.  When  H.  continues  in 
thi.t  attltnilt'  for  houi<>  timt',  and  ihu  ix>n>ou!i  atUu-ked  nppmr 
unofTected  by  bis  demonstrfLtions.  he  i>i  likely  to  come  around 
and  strike  at  them,  showing  that  what  he  dcwires  is  to  pro- 
duce itome  kind  of  a  re^jmuHe  in  them.  He  caimot  enilure 
indifference  to  his  expressions.  It  is  wortli  while  to  intjuira 
why  a  cliild  should  proceed  in  thiK  manner  whcii  lie  must 
re.ilize  more  or  less  clearly  that  he  ia  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  are  Inrger  and  more  jion-erful  than  h«.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  take*  great  chances  in  doiii^r  tliis,  for  nxually  be 
suffers  some  pain  when  he  does  it.  liut  nevertheless  tt  H 
his  iiupulso  to  "  get  liack  "  at  any  one  who  has  annoyml  him. 
Here  is  seen  an  illufttration  of  an  instinct  tending  to  inani- 
fest  itself,  even  when  it  alienates  the  possessor  from  his 
environment. 
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Odo  of  tlic  most  intufcsting  atul  significmit  charaGterta- 
t)C9  of  the  attitude  of  ADgei-  is  tlie  variability  of  tliu  situa^ 
tioDS  in  which  it  is  aroused.  A  child  auywhere  fi-ow  gjt^a,^ 
three  to  tvw'lve  yiars  of  nfx  may  have  two  eiperi-  "^t 
ences  wluoti  are  outwni-dly  apparently  tnu  saiii«;  thBinitud* 
And  yt't  in  one  cwu.:  he  may  bo  overcome  with  lage,  "*  "*" 
whilv  in  the  olhet-  anger  may  nut  apixuir  at  all.  To  illustrnto 
by  two  iustances  tj'pical  of  nuuibetleaa  occurrences  in  the 
daily  livi-ft  of  i-hildrun :  M.  at  the  age  of  four  while  at  play 
with  hia  father  fell  oti  th»  Hoor  lu  a  renult  of  the  father's 
loughnewi,  and  received  a  ratJier  Herioua  bump;  but  he 
Isog^ed  it  off.  and  wont  on  clKurfully  with  the  play.  He 
did  not  show  a  tra^e  even  of  anger  over  tiie  uuKhap.  On 
another  occasion  shortly  afterward  he  was  tripped  up  in  the 
spirit  of  phiy  by  Iiih  older  brother,  and  he  received  a  bnmp 
again,  but  a  couHiderably  aliglitrr  one  than  on  the  former 
oooasion.  Nevurtbcless,  he  flow  into  a  ra^  now,  and  screamed 
aod  "  carried  on  "  at  a  great  rate.  lUsnnt^ry  demonstrations 
tended  to  excite  all  the  peraoua  within  hearing  or  Heeiuw  dia- 
tance,  and  they  proposed  to  ehastiae  the  offender. 

Now,  it  svemod  evident  timt  in  the  latter  case  the  child 
iraa  not  angry  1>enaujte  of  the  injuries*  ho  actually  Buffert-il, 
bat  because  of  being  "  insulted  "  or  "  wronged  "'  or  "  hnniil- 
iated  "  or,  porh.ipM,  dominated  by  one  who  was  older  and 
•trooger  than  hiinatrlf.  The  anger  wa.t  almost  wholly  nnxiKod 
iu  view  of  the  encroachments  of  the  alUr  upon  tbo  liberties 
of  tbo  self.  These  vncroachments  might  not  at  the  moment 
have  lieen  of  any  specL-U  couHetpicncc ;  the  child  could  have 
got  along  vrith  the  aggressor  for  the  day  all  right ;  but  if  let 
pass  iht-y  might  ha^'v  become  intolorahlc.  An  individual  will 
glfully  endure  coouderable  actiud  pain  if  it  l>o  adminiatered 
while  he  is  in  tho  playful  attitude,  and  by  one  who  he  feels 
is  not  Ni'cUiug  to  .'Subjugate  bini,  or  display  authority  over 
biiii.  It  is  domination  by  another  ratliei-  tlian  actuid  )>nn- 
bhmeot  which  the  child  resents.  Indeed,  be  seems  thor- 
oughly to  vujoy  a  ccrtjiiii  amount  of  rough  trcatoiont  from 
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a  wfll-ueaning  playfellow,  eepecially  one  who  is  stronger 
than  he  is  himsolf.  But  lot  the  playful  attitude  hv  iiImui- 
(loiii-d,  let  gciniinu  lividry  itrise,  and  iiiataiitly  the  i^hild 
will  evaluate  liia  experience  with  his  associates  iu  a  very 
diEFerunt  manucr  from  whftt  hu  did  at  thu  outset.  80  that 
in  reality,  as  already  iutiniated,  aiiger  iu  children  from 
about  the  third  year  on  haa  reference  niofe  and  more  largely 
to  tho  intcHtionit  of  the  i)en«>ns  or  thiii^  who  arc  th«  ob- 
jeot.s  of  the  anger  than  to  the  actual  results  of  any  experience. 
Of  course,  whun  the  child  is  in  an  angry  mood,  all  stiiiinlA- 
tion,  whether  or  not  proceeding  from  a  playful  and  kindly 
attitude  on  the  pai't  of  his  fellows,  will  often  only  aggn»- 
vat«  his  ill  temper. 

It  issigniliciut  that  while  children  in  thi^  beginning  mani- 
fest anger  toward  any  one  who  appears  to  be  iu^truiuental 
Ttadnni)-  in  depriving  thom  of  som«  deidred  ploasure,  still 
to°S^Ia^  tliey  early  h^ni  not  to  "flare  up"  at  thow  who 
nutiou  wiU  react  upon  them  to  their  disadvantage.  A* 
an  instanue,  K.,  a  boy  of  nine,  frequently  and  upon  slight 
provocation  becomes  extremely  angry  at  hi:t  motlK-r  and 
his  brothers  and  siatei-s,  but  he  never  manifesta  auger  in 
tbo  preHcnctt  of  his  father,  no  matter  what  the  latter  may 
do  to  him.  l*Iie  father  ha-t  punislied  him  ttliurply  on  wveral 
occasion!*,  when  he  allowed  hinislf  tolie  overcome  with  anger, 
and  thia  lias  served  completely  to  inhibit  his  passion.  Ang«r  ^H 
a»  expressed  in  most  situations  where  something  of  vnlu« 
is  to  be  gained  thereby  appears  to  be  largely  retlex ;  but  it 
certainly  can  be  brought  nnder  a  certain  amount  of  eoatrol 
from  tho  second  year  on.  FeAr  of  ill  eousecpicjicM  of  any 
sort  from  ita  expression  will  restrain  it.  •!..  a  boy  of  eight, 
who  it  exoeedinglr  irasuible  in  his  relations  with  his  brothers, 
holds  himself  in  eJieck  completely  when  ho  goe:*  into  a  oom- 
pouiy  of  l>oyft  wlio  ridicule  him  and  plague  him  if  he  show* 
anger  when  he  cannot  have  his  way  regardless  of  the  desires 
of  others.  Une  may  Me  boys  endure  witJiont  the  slightest 
display  of  Ul-feeling  quite  rotigh  tmatmeut  on  the  play- 
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)^onn<]  from  tho  ^(>u|>  wliit-li  will  diitciplmc  any  hot-tem- 
{•civd  ueml)er,  u-liett  with  similar  treattiivnt  front  those 
whom  they  can  bully  or  torronze,  or  whom  they  can  olitaiii 
aid  from  otkerit  in  fmlNluing,  they  will  be  tilled  with  rage. 

S[teatitig  g*iieially,  the  individual  learns  unite  curly  to 
express  hifi  aii;;er  toward  those  ouly  who  can  be  affeeted  by 
it  to  hiti  gnin  in  itotnv:  way.  He  does  not  ordinsrily  become 
Banged  at  hia  baby  sister  for  her  ti'ansgr  ens  ions,  sincii  he 
csn  Msily  prott^vt  himself  ti)^iii>tt  hvr  while  keeping  his 
temper.  She  does  not  naed  to  be  impressed  by  his  angry 
<lemeaDor,  aa  does  his  brother  who  is  nearer  his  own  age 
and  capacity.  Thv  dynamic,  violent  display  of  resentment 
tends  to  exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  aggrcHsors  who 
■re  aboat  on  a  par  as  to  strength  witli  the  one  who  lit-eoines 
angry.  But  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  l>e  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  those  who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  angry  one ; 
and  a  choleric  individual  is  likely  to  be  annoyed  by  older 
boy*  for  the  sake  merely  of  witnessing  his  discomliture.  S. 
at  aeren  often  seems  to  get  genuine  pleasure  from  ■'  teasing" 
his  sUtor,  who  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  him  ijijuiy,  l>ut 
who  becomes  very  deuionslnitiw  in  her  anger.  8.  does  not 
attempt  to  resent  her  attacks  upon  him ;  but  at  tlt«  same 
ttnu  ht  t«mporarily  ceases  his  hectoring  when  K.  becomes 
fnrioiw,  and  tiii*  iu,  of  course,  her  method  of  driving  off 
her  persecutor.  Further,  her  angry  expressions  summon 
her  pnrttnts,  or  any  older  person  who  may  be  in  the  vicinity, 
and  tliey  put  a  stop  to  S.'.t  t'>rmcnting.  1"hu8  K.  discovers 
that  her  deownstrations  arv  of  service,  and  she  cornea  to 
n.'ly  u|)on  them,  so  that  she  now  tends  to  fpve  vent  to  them 
oft*>n  even  on  tlie  peaceful  approach  of  S. 

There  ia  involved  here  a  principle  of  considerable  im- 
portanoe^  In  a  group  of  children  who  are  much  together, 
all  being  of  alwut  the  same  age  ami  experience,  and  having 
similar  aeeds,  there  are  liable  to  develop  between  certain 
members  reltition*  that  ineitw  irritability.  One  child  may 
begin  to  aggress  u{>oit  another  whom  he  fe«l»  he  can  either 
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bully  or  tanUUizc.  and  this  in  upt  to  rcndur  tl»e  vlutiiii  pu- 
Odntiuinu  '^'•^"''^'''y  irasellile,  so  that  the  mere  presetic«  of 
irl)l«bUtw  tiie  aggressor  arouses  angvr.  TIiuh  it  ix  tluit  chU- 
opDcniot  firen  iti  the  sujne  family  often  quarrel  a  great 
Skone'iar  ''*^'  unleaa  paius  are  taken  to  k«ep  each  on« 
sumbanol  occupied  in  some  agreeal)l«  way.  Th«  more  itiicb 
ehildren  are  kept  together,  without  ontaide  ■»■ 
sociates,  and  the  more  limited  the  goods  wliicli  they  all 
(]cllirl^,  ihtt  inoru  ccrtuin  they  are  to  develop  irritability  with 
all  its  niauifuld  expres^ons. 

This  almost  ceaseless  conflict  U  apt  to  persist,  until  tlio 
range  of  nctivJty  of  the  eontestutits  bogins  to  exteui)  well 
out  beyond  the  home  circle  into  the  larger  world  o£  diver* 
sided  interests  and  social  relations.  This  means,  of  coarse, 
that  ax  the  young  lind  opportunity  without  lliu  home  fur  the 
utilisation  of  their  euergiea  aud  the  gratiflcation  of  tbeir 
desires,  tbey  cease  to  aggress  upon  one  anothi^^r  to  sm^li  a 
degree  us  tbcy  invariably  do  when  Uiey  aru  con.stjuitly  in 
one  another*H  way,  as  it  were.  As  their  lives  expand.  tJiey 
come  gi'adually  to  regard  each  other  in  n  difTereiit  light 
from  what  they  did  in  tlie  Ix^ginning.  In  due  eournc  tln^y 
change  from  mutual  aggreHsoni  and  eompetitors  to  partners 
and  associates,  who  have  interesting  experiences  in  the  out- 
(»ido  world  which  thtry  aro  willing  to  xhare  with  one  another. 
The  writ«r  has  kept  close  account  of  a  family  of  seven  obiU 
ilren  who  in  their  develojiment  followed  this  conrse  from 
tbo  point  of  constant  conflict  to  goo»l-f('-llow!thtp  and  coiiiwr- 
ation,  an  soon  as  each  enme  to  play  an  independent  role  la 
the  larger  world  outside  the  home. 

I'his  xanie  principle  niiiy  l>e  obiwrved  in  inntanecji  wben 
children  are  sepai-ated  for  brief  periods,  as  for  a  summer, 
uy.  V.  at  seven  spent  one  summer  on  a  farm  away  from 
his  brothers,  Aiittmr!!,  and  aitaocialv.t.  On  his  n-turn  hn  wm 
looked  npon  with  pecidiar  interest  by  tliose  who  had  not 
luut  his  op)K>rtiinitips.  All  felt  he  bail  leiLnicd  many  thiDga 
which  tiiiey  did  aot  know,  aud  was  mastto-  of  arta  wlii 
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tluf  would  likv  to  iicquire.  In  B  rurj  Kiibtic  but  very  rval 
way  they  dii!  biuj  liomagt;  for  a  time.  Wbeu  he  toU  of  bis 
BXplott«  tbcy  would  listeo  and  applaud,  wbcii  previously 
tlwy  would  uft«n  ridiculo  hint,  and  cuddavor  to  niiniiiiizo 
bis  achioveiuenta  in  the  eyes  of  his  frieniU.  Now  they 
would  follow  him  around  while  he  showed  them  the  tricks 
be  hud  aoi|uireci  during  hut  abitencu  ;  aiid  wbnt«v«r  Ito  de- 
sired he  secured  without  resistanoe.  lie  was,  in  fahort,  a 
hero  fur  a  duy,  a  leader,  vrbili;  Iiih  quondam  suta^nists 
were  ready  followers.  But  iu  the  conrito  of  tiuio,  when  he 
bad  tnipnrtod  all  liio  novel  experiences,  when  be  had  nothing 
iii'w  to  offiT,  yraiiually  tlie  old  tcnstouK  wvrv  n-cstalilisbod, 
and  he  was  resisted  in  his  aggressions  as  he  had  been  foi^ 
noriy.  His  brother  and  his  plaj-fellows  camo  to  regard  him 
•gain  a.t  a  oompetitor,  who  luunt  Im'  kept  on  bi»  own  ground. 
Biis  instance  is  typical  iJi  general  character  and  outcome  ot 
a  QUtnbvr  that  occurretl  in  the  lives  of  this  particular  group 
of  ebildren,  Ixtlweeii  the  ages  of  Uikh!  and  tiftt^n. 

The  cliild  ill  all  his  expressions  is  more  or  less  expWiTV. 
lie  tends  to  react  at  once  u|>oii  any  stimulus;  and  when 
the  Btitnubis  oeaKctt,  tliv  atlituilc  iuvitt^^d  by  it  is  D(t*i«p- 
apt  to  be  rapidly  merged  into  a  <tifferent  one.  SiubJ^^* 
Attitudes  awakened  in  any  special  situation  are  i»tttt 
not  likely  to  endure  long  whvn  the  «itimtioii  changes. 
Thiiit  the  child  is  a  quil«  faithful  reflex  of  bis  immediate 
environnient :  his  reactions  are  usually  in  response  to  Hue 
forws  playing  upon  liim  at  any  nioinent.  But  as  develop. 
menl  procee<lH,  tbiit  i»eniulivciie«a  to  direct  stimulation  grad- 
uallv  declines  for  a  large  part  of  the  environ  in  en  t,  and 
often  for  the  whole  of  it  during  long  jK-rioils  at  a  time.  As 
a  rule,  develo{>nu'tit  lea<U  to  tlie  establishment  of  more  or 
leas  permanent  tendencies  along  various  lines,  with  the 
rt»uit  that  tile  in<Iividuai  t-ridtJtvont  »■>  to  shape  Ibe  oocial 
environment  tltat  it  may  remain  in  tlie  form  most  appro- 
priate to  bis  preferred  altitudes.  Thia  principle,  as  it  rehili^it 
to  Uie  partividur  alt4tudo  in  queftJoo,  meauM  tiial  the  child 
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as  be  <levL-l(>]M  bcMinics  normally  K'-kh  and  lestt  explosive  in 
kU  anger,  but  more  aiid  mora  eiidurmg  iu  his  bogtile  raao- 
tiona.  In  the  early  years  he  cannot  ix'ully  hold  n  "  grudgft" 
against  any  one,  ihun^rh  he  nmy  wiy  he  doea  not  like  eaoh 
and  fluch  a  person.  But,  after  all,  his  aDti|)atby  is  based 
tipoii  a  dcRnitv  coiicrcti.':  vxjHTience,  nnd  it  (loi;><  nut  UKiially 
ouUiMt  the  Rieuoi^  of  tbe  experience.  One  may  often  bear 
a  child  declare  with  great  vigor  that  he  "  hates "  a  play* 
fellow ;  but  in  a  few  niinut^it  be  may  l>e  uitjoying  tbe  uio»t 
friendly  sort  of  relatioiLi  with  him. 

It  is  diffiTcnt,  howtver.  \^-ith  the  B(l<J«soent.  He  cannot 
forget  »o  easily,  (i.  wxs  «  typicully  explosive  boy  at  nx. 
frequently  in  conHict  with  his  aasociatea,  but  never  retain* 
ing  for  long  any  ill  fueling  agaiiiHt  any  one  who  wtniU)  play 
with  bira.  Meiui  trioka  in  his  eumpauions  woidd  Aixm  Im 
bnried  in  oblivion,  and  all  would  be  sinooth  sailing  again 
until  a  m'w  instance  of  aggre.stuon  Arost!.  His  daily  lifv  was 
matle  up  of  coiiperative  activities,  freely  iiitersperwd  witli 
oonllicbi ;  but  tlio  latter  wore  rarely  etuTicd  over  night.  It 
is  very  difTerc-nt  with  him  at  fifti^en,  however.  Now  his 
hostile  attitudes  toward  individuals  are  in  a  nunil)er  of 
OUcs  long  enduring;  they  extend  over  weeks  and  mouths 
even.  He  will  "liave  notJiing  todo"  with  the  objivt*  nf  his 
aversion  ;  and  he  not  only  seeks  to  avoid  tla-iu,  but  be 
endeavors  to  bt-bttle  thcni  to  his  nssociatex.  Ho  really  hates 
then).  He  is  hotitile  to  theui.  not  on  ai'rcount  of  one  detti 
alone,  but  on  account  of  their  whole  personality.  This 
concrete  case  is  probably  typkuil  in  niiun  fvnlurra  of  the 
devflojktuental  liistory  of  all  individuals  in  respect  to  ths 
uuitter  in  questioD. 

The  child  of  five  does  not,  as  we  have  noticed,  long 
harbor  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  bim.  In  a  Hash  alino«t  his 
anger  may  be  turned  to  friendly  feeling.  So  ho  does  not 
dwell  upon  umlex  of  "  giving  even  "  with  an  adwnary. 
He  does  normally  strive  to  '■  even  up"  trespassing,  but  be 
does  BO  at  tbu  iu»Uuit  of  the  injury  doou  lum.  He  does  not 
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nurse  Itu  tronblu*  with  his  luwocioU**,  itnfl  some  time  in  the 
fututv  endeavor  to  "  pay  up  old  .wures."  Hut  the  ndolcsceot, 
wIm  does  not  forget  bo  easily,  is  apt  to  keep  on  the  ijiii  vive 
for  AD  opportttnity  to  revungu  hiiiiiwlf  «|k>ii  his  antagonint. 
He  caunot  feel  at  ease  until  lua  euetny  hiui  Ixi^ii  matio  to 
mffer  for  his  aggression  or  his  opposition.  Of  (.■otir-iv,  thri^ 
u  grcftt  indivitluiJ  variation  here ;  but  it  is  probiible  tlrnt 
all  persons  tend  to  pursue  the  course  indicated.  K*!vengc  ix 
ptoperly  an  attitudu  which  can  bo  taken  only  when  tlio 
child  rotohea  the  point  wlicrc  ho  does  nut  rciulity  forget 
experieuoGS  wherein  others  aet  contrary  to  his  int«rcMt». 
When  he  voniinences  to  pondur  over  liiit  conflicts  so  that  he 
feclit  opponition  deeply,  then  he  be^^iis  to  plan  to  humiliate 
or  subjugate  his  rivals  and  he  may  keep  his  vengeful 
SchemeM  in  his  mind  for  ntontlm  or  yi.-Jinf,  so  that  he  may 
perfect  tlient.  G.  in  his  seventeenth  year  was  freipiontly 
overlieajxl  to  say  in  substance  of  a  rival  in  hi^h-schuol  activ- 
HtM.  **1  will  strike  even  with  him  yet."  The  offenses  of 
which  tliia  rival  was  guilty  had  l>ecu  oomniittvd  many 
mouths  before,  hut  G.  had  not  overlooker!  them,  and  it  wa« 
evident  that  lie  wan  hiding  his  time  until  he  could  avenge 
liimitt'lf.  Otitwardly  C».  seemed  to  l»e  more  or  less  friendly 
toward  his  enemy,  hut  matters  coukl  not  be  adja!tli>d  within 
until  Uh;  tattler  wax  )uii<l  in  full  in  his  own  coin.  G.  ia 
prubnhly  not  an  exceptional  iniliridual  in  respect  to  this 
Uait,  though  the  particular  iustanco  in  question  seemed  to 
be  Htoewhac  uxtrcmc. 

We  IwTO  seen  that  the  young  child  is  miwlc  ungry  only 
when  he  b  thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  very  deKiiite  con- 
crete ends,  or  wtien  he  is  di^privwl  of  any  pleasure  ^^  aanU 
which  he  is  experiencing  at  the  moment.  A  stinui-  npmnt  m 
luB  must  be  ot  a  tjuite  direct  physicnlctiaracter,  in  ■* mn- 
onlur  to  awaken  *  re*poiiHe  in  th«  individual.  A  "■*■ 
philfl  of  itix,  say.  would  not  on  his  own  initiative  react  in  ft 
hoetile  way  u|Mn  one  w1k>  was  guilty  of  an  offeniio  against 
the  ethical  or  niorul  codv  in  force  in  the  comaunitj',  or  even 
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■gniiuit  most  conTciitionalitieH  in  respect  to  clf-uiiIiDesa  AitA 
the  likv.  H«  may  resent  tbe  attenipta  of  u  pUyfcllow  to  take 
an  imfair  adrantagv  in  Iiiti  games;  bat  he  is  not  likcljr  to 
tihow  an;  dvcp  fedtug  iu  regard  to  the  nuttt«r  unleea  bis  own 
uit«rvirtA  are  imperiled,  when  be  will,  if  he  darett,  react  di- 
rectly and  positively  upon  tliu  offender.  But  if  we  will  ran 
forward  t«Q  years  in  tbe  individuiU'H  ilevelopnient,  we  will 
find  biiQ  at  times  assuming  on  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
others  wIk-:i  his  own  w^lfan^  is  not  at  least  immediately 
tnvolvixl.  That  is  to  say,  be  will  resent  HlwrttcM  being  taken 
by  others  with  the  moro  prominent  ethical  and  moral  rnlet, 
and  also  with  mitny  of  tlte  conventionalities  of  social  iotet^ 
COUTM^  As  he  continues  to  develop,  if  be  doea  so  normally, 
he  will  gi-ow  more  and  more  pronounced  in  his  hostile  re> 
actions  upon  an  offender  against  the  principles  of  fair  play. 
a.1  he  interprets  them,  and  against  tbe  fundamental  ttaud- 
ards  of  conduct  as  ho  himself  appreciates  them.  In  hia 
iva(.'tii>n  hu  is  not  as  expluftive  and  dynamic  as  he  was  when 
ho  was  a  boy  of  si^i.  pai-tly  because  the  offenses  wbiob  aroust 
the  indignant  attitude  are  not  as  dirt^'t  and  simple  and  phy- 
sical as  tho!4e  which  incite  mere  anger.  The  latter  attitnds 
18  elemental ;  it  is  assumed  automatJcally  when  the  iuterettta 
of  the  self  are  interfered  with ;  but  it  i*  different  with  the 
attitude  of  indignation,  which  is  extremely  complicated,  and 
so  not  as  directly  arouse<l  and  expressed  as  anger.  In  wrath 
the  individual  t)ecom«it  aggressive;  he  would  destroy  the 
object  which  threatens  his  well-being.  Out  later  on  when  bo 
is  indignant  be  may  keep  himself  wholly  under  restraint, 
revealing  his  nsvntment  only  in  his  withholding  cnstomary 
friendly  espresHions  from  an  offender. 

This  may  be  the  best  place  in  whicb  to  mention  a  com* 
Anmnaa*  plcx  attituilu  of  tbe  gcoeral  nature  of  resentment, 
iomV"'  ^°  ^^  sense  tluit  it  is  taken  in  view  of  what 
|M:o«n  ibe  self  reganls  as  the  encroach ments  of  the  altrr. 
Children  as  early  as  the  lifuvntb  month,'  at  any  nitc,  slioir 
'  Fm*  i<^  fil.  p.  71)  4om  net  cuBlion  JikIoiu;  u  occurruig  lalora  iha 
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burked  dinplcasuru  when  otimr  vliililrt-n  nru  fuvorL^I  in  their 
praseaoe  above  themselves,  or  even  receive  atteutiou  or  gifts 
{rom  those  u|>on  whom  they  oi'e  depetidetit  for  their  own 
&Ton.  A  ohiUl  wlio  lin.'*  Hatii«H<Hl  liiiiiwlf  witii  iiis  bottl*^',  eay, 
will  be  likely  to  show  reHentiuent  if  what  he  leaves  h  otTi^red 
to  u  brotlier  or  #isU;r.  It  u  ii  vomaioQ  duvii;e  of  mothers  to 
iiuluce  thvir  ohihii-eti  to  eat  agaiust  tiieir  (lemires  by  thivatcn- 
ing  to  give  their  food  to  others.  A  child  will  ofteu  coiiHiinie 
hi*  food  liinuelf,  vvuit  thuiigh  lit;  does  nut  onjoy  it,  rather 
than  >e«  aootlier  gain  pleasure  fi-om  it.  It  is  iu  a  way  u  dog- 
tn-th&manger  attitude,  which  is  strikingly  revealed  when  the 
child  protowta  ngainst  a  rivid  receiving  any  kindiK^'ss  from  a 
parent  or  guardian  or  playfellow.  Here  is  a  common  nursery 
experience:  a  child  of  fifteen  months  is  playing  happily 
with  hi*  bloclu  on  the  iJoor.  Near  by  is  his  inotlier  and  his 
brother.  Still  a  baby,  and  the  former  takes  the  latter  on  ber 
knee.  The  chances  arc  that  tbu  child  on  the  floor  will  leave 
bio  plaything*,  and,  if  hi>  cjm,  drive  off  the  brother,  and 
oUmb  into  the  mother's  lap  himself.  In  many  of  his  relations 
with  his  associates,  the  child  shows  in  various  ways  that  he 
does  not  enjoy  their  nuccesH  and  good  fortune,  even  though 
these  do  not  directly  deprive  hiui  of  any  pleasure.  Of  course, 
this  attitude  must  be  largely  instinctive  at  the  outset :  it  is 
anamed  long  bi^fore  tlie  child's  ovru  experience  could  huvo 
developed  it  in  him. 

One  may  often  sec  a  child  in  bi.s  second  year,  say,  de- 
stroy an  objvct  lie  does  not  want  nilher  thiui  have  it  »ppn>- 
pristed  by  a  rival.  But  he  is  not  likely  to  do  this  on  all 
oocuioDS.  For  example,  V.  at  two  years  would  often  mani- 
fest intense  jealouiiy  towanl  his  nUU^r  at  one  moment,  while 
(be  next  mooieat  he  might  share  his  toys  and  sweets  with 
lier.  Sympnthy  and  fellow-feeling  thus  altomntti  witli  ex- 
treme Mclti.'dntvss  and  jealousy  in  tlie  young  child.    In  the 

flftMBlli  raonlh.  Osrwin  tprtiaiottht  jiiiiIuu>»|ir*Mi(iDnf  liitnonBtllftavn 
■hI  »  bslf  monilM.  Kiit  SikonkT  (l)it  l<trU  ilii  Kimlti.  p,  TiOl  »nd  allien 
I  «hMmd  iLa  uptvBDaB  of  joolaiuf  diuin),'  (he  Bnt  jeu  ol  111*. 
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beginnmg,  as  we  have  seon,  he  is  likely  to  atiatinif  tht-  jiiilons 
atttitudc  towaiil  a  pi^rsoii  wlio  in  his  preBoiict-  is  favuml  in 
any  of  the  ways  in  which  he  i§  himself  interested,  as  wbea 
his  motluT  caresses  anotlier,  when  a  vonipanion  i»  given  u 
toy  which  hu  could  use  hiniBelf,  and  so  on.  But  as  he 
develops,  this  attitude  is  assumed  only  toward  those  with 
whom  he  is  freijuently  iu  coni[>etition  and  in  <x>i)flii^  Hy 
the  fifth  year  children  (boya  especially)  are  very  keen  in 
noting  any  favors  extended  to  tlieir  com {>eti tors,  and  jeal- 
ousy is  ever  reiuly  to  he  expressed  ujiuu  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, Pai-enta  must  exercise  great  care  in  selecting 
presents,  say,  for  their  children  from  the  third  or  fourth 
year  on  through  adolescence,  lest  thusc  given  to  one  child 
may  apjwai'  to  another  to  he  more  desirable  than  those  he 
himself  received.  Parents  ai'e  often  compelled,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  tlieir  househohln,  to  niwiire  precisely 
the  sanie  articles  for  all  their  children,  whether  or  not  they 
are  appropriate  in  every  instance.  The  jealous  child  canoot 
be  "  reasoned  with  ";  his  passion  renders  him  immune  to 
argument  which  seeks  to  justify  appan^nt  discrimination 
wb«n  he  tltiiiks  his  rival  may  be  the  gainer  thereby. 

The  jealous  attitude  is  manifested  most  strikinKly  in 
children  from  the  fifth  year  on  in  situations  where  competi- 
aitunnu     tors  seek  to  exalt  themselves  in  Uio  eyot  of  thoM 

S^m'^fl"*  ""''"  ^^"^  *''^<"'»  *"  diah-ibute,  or  where  the  deeds 
nijMloiiij  and  virtues  of  rivals  are  oxtoUed  by  outsiders. 
Let  K.  begin  to  describe  in  the  family  circle  some  cour- 
ageous or  faithful  deed  he  has  performed,  or  painful  experi- 
ence he  h.is  endured,  or  duties  he  has  discharged,  !uid  C,  hi« 
natural  rival,  will  at  once  seek  to  minimiite  the  importance 
of  the  particular  act  for  which  praise  is  sought,  so  that  K. 
may  not  he  too  higldy  thought  of.  Then  C  will  endeavor 
to  attract  attention  to  bis  own  worth  by  describing  more 
meritorious  deeds  which  he  has  himself  performed.  He 
cannot  ojisily  submit  to  the  attempts  of  his  rival  to  gain 
the  admiration  of  the  company  liefore  whom  he  wisliett  to 
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ibit  liinutelf.  But  it  is  difFcri-iit  in  sittt:itioii»  where  K. 
C  xre  united  in  tbeii-  iiileresM,  in  o)i{>ositioii  to  oUtcr 
groupft.  Th«n  C.  is  glad  to  recnforc^e  the  tostimoit}-  of  K. 
n^rdiiig  hiii  valorous  cluiHln;  ami  tli«  prindpU-  works  in 
just  tbe  same  way  when  C.  is  seeking  fui-  favur,  and  K.  is 
tlw  ji-»kms  witDcJw  or  the  fiiithful  c-omrade. 

It  must  be  impressed  that  jt^alouxy  is  »ii  nltiCiidc  asKumuiy 
only  by  individoals  in  those  situations  in  wliich  tliey  are 
oompc-litig  for  the  >uu»o  favors.  Two  chiklriMi  may  be  in- 
teoMly  jealous  in  their  own  hoiueH ;  hut  Uiey  inny  ahnudon 
dua  Attitude  absolutely  when  they  go  into  the  world  and 
eompete  an  a,  unit  with  other  groups.  Normally,  the  jeal- 
oaum  between  members  of  a  family  tend  to  disaiijiear  in 
the  tmwture  tliat  thuir  interests  broaden,  and  they  form  new 
oonneotiona  in  the  world.  Tliat  is  to  ray,  acoording  as  pcr- 
BOD8  c«ase  to  be  keen  rival*;,  they  tend  either  to  become 
indifferent  to  the  «ikcv»i«vs  of  one  anoUier,  or  they  may  wen 
rejoicd  in  the  good  fortune  of  each  other,  and  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  one  another's  virtuea  and  meritH,  This 
latter  sta;^  is  not  reai^hod,  however,  until  rivalry,  and  so 
conflict,  wlioUy  eeanea,  and  the  contestants  come  to  appreeiato 
that  tlieir  interests  are  mutual,  and  each  can  help  hiniRelf 
beat  by  oxtolling  the  ulher.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  adult 
life,  especially  in  i>olitical  and  professional  parlnersbips; 
men  who  to-iky  may  be  rcvilin);  one  another,  aeeUng  to 
injure  each  other's  reputation,  may  prniw  ono  another  to- 
momw,  wlien  they  discover  that  they  can  promote  their 
own  intere«tB  best  by  cooperation  inatead  of  by  jealous 
competition. 

It  is  a  principle  of  wide  application  that  if  tlie  alter  doei 
not  bear  suoli  close  relations  to  tite  self  that  he  can  aid  or 
injure  it  in  some  way  through  his  expressions,  then  he  may 
do  what  1m)  pleases,  and  U»e  self  will  remain  nentml  toward 
him.  To  illustrate,  X.,  wlw  i»  a  member  of  my  profeasioii 
and  of  my  "  class,"  builds  a  showy  and  obtrusive  bouse  in 
a  town  quite  remote  from  mc,  and  while  I  know  liim  I  am 
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not  in  tile  least  jeiilotis  of  him,  a-s  1  stioulil  be  if  be  Wilt 
tbitt  boiiiju  I'iglit  Miixt  tti  mine  wliurt;  tJiv  nciglibor^  would 
see  boUi,  and  ignore  mine  because  hie  would  doniiiuitv  tlis 
view.  A^.iiti,  Htiuli^ntH  in  oiiv  ixilK-gt;  or  in  a  universitv  ar« 
(juitv  iixlilTei-trut  ti>  the  (^xetuplnry  babiu  uf  jMirticulnr  »ta- 
dentB  in  other  coUegvH,  wliilc  they  may  be  exceedin^j  jmt 
one  of  students  of  siiniliir  bubits  in  tliuir  own  co11c<;l\  becauM 
thty  hiivi)  vitid  rvliitiunn  with  tbem,  and  thvy  iwi  tliL-irown 
Htatiia  is  determined  by  the  activities  of  these  olassRiat««. 
A  profes§or  may  not  be  nt  nil  afTocted  by  thf  sensational 
meliiod.t  of  A  minUt«r  in  his  commitiiity  who  wiKhes  to 
atti-act  attention  to  himself :  but  ho  may  react  violently 
towui-d  a  fi-llow  profvssur  who  adopts  the  same  inrtbods  as 
tli<!  iniiuHb'r.  An  individual,  that  is  to  say,  is  keenly  Hcn^- 
tiveto  the  behavior  of  mt-'mbers  of  bis  special  group,  since  fail 
OVTD  standing  dcgx-iidN  n[K>n  the  conduct  of  his  a^wcintos.  It 
is  a  coininouplace  that  great  authors,  artists,  musioiann,  and 
the  like,  who  a))pcal  to  the  samv  audiemw.  arc  often  intensely 
jealous  of  oni;  lUHitlit-r.  Somt-tiuii-a  tbi.-t  ji-jilou.ty  amounts  to 
}»ei'inatifut  enmity  among  distinguished  persons,  tboiigb, 
on  the  wholf,  it  is  probabld  that  thco  who  become  pronii* 
nent  in  any  line  of  activity  ttud  much  of  common  int^-mt 
to  eoeourage  friendships  which  will  hold  in  cheek  tJie  t«n- 
deneiuH  toward  joolons  rcsontincnt. 

Then,  it  nmst  not  l>e  forgotten  that  rivals  in  art  or  l!i- 
erattire  or  science  are  oft«n  of  distinct  lielji  to  one  another, 
so  that  uppn-iuatjon  and  gmtitudu  aid  in  countt^'racting  the 
fevling'*  of  jealous  hostility.  Not  infrequently  one  may  tee 
a  person  belittling  a  rival  in  one  situation,  but  praising 
him  sinocruly  in  another.  In  the  onv  ouito  tbc  iudiridual  is 
Hontitivc  tn  tbe  competition  between  himself  and  his  rival 
{or  tbe  approltation  of  a  certain  social  group,  while  in  the 
Other  cuo  h«  is  sensitive  to  tbe  gwiuine  viorih  of  the  rival 
without  regard  to  his  influence  ujMtn  the  i^tatus  of  tbe  self. 
In  all  social  groups  there  is  this  ranstant  play  of  conipk-x 
cinotiuns  between  iudividuuls  who  have  interutts  in  vonimon 
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■oy  loiiwct.  Tlitf  impiiWw  relating  ti>  Hoif-coiiHcrvation 
inar  lead  one  to  take  at  ililfereiit  times  all  the  soeial  atti- 
tudes duscrriWI  in  font)^in^  chnjitors,  nnil  in  i-i?:icliiiii  ii]>on 
tfaii  muc  imlivitlual'it  cx{nvji«Ioii,t ;  tlioii^^li  iiurui^illy  u  cer- 
tain chara«terifltic  attitude  conies  Ui  be  assumed  toward  a 
^vcn  indi\Hdiud,  since  Iiih  activities  will  ordinurily  bu  pro- 
doniiDaiitly  favui-uble  or  hoMilti  tii  tlie  iiitereitta  of  tlie  M'If. 

As  a  general  priuciple.  the  sniallei*  the  group  of  indi-  / 
viduals  wbo  aro  in  coui]>ctitioii  with  one  another,  and  tbo 
DiUTOwer  tlie  range  of  their  iuterestH,  the  more  conuju^j, 
iateose  will  be  tho  jealous  attitudes  dcveloui^id.  ttionnt 
Aa  tbn  group  incrvaiMiS  in  menil»en<uip,  and  tlieir  opmintot 
interests  aufl  activities  become  more  varied,  par-  '•""'*i' 
tkular  comjwtilors  normally  conit!  to  occupy  a  leas  and  less 
importnnt  place  in  any  one  indivi(lu:iJ'K  attention.  It  is 
aa  tiwQgh  tlve  energy  which  iu  a  restricted  aitnatiim  finds 
an  outlet  in  one  channel,  perhaps,  is  discharged  through 
various  chnonels  when  tlie  circle  of  persons  and  the  range 
of  iotoriMta  to  Iw  rfActtnl  upon  arc  enlarged.  It  i»  probable 
that  nuMt  Rtriclly  wwial  attitudeit  tHronu-  letts  pronimnccd, 
though  tliey  are  likely  to  become  more  habitual,  according 
SA  tho  occasions  which  call  thrni  forth  arc  multiplied.  Tliis 
iple  lias  an  interesting  application  to  tlit-  child  when 
enters  sclmot.  His  new  personal  environment  makes 
icl)  dcmnndit  upon  his  attention  and  cntTg)',  in  order  that 
ir  tuay  take  tlie  tirst  9te{)s  in  adjustment  thereto,  that  the 
jealous  attitudes  arc  not  aroused  for  some  time,  though 
tbsy  arc  Unblo  to  np[>e.ar  lu-i  hir  bc^'ins  to  fcid  at  home  in 
Ute  new  group.  The  Wginncr  is  usually  in  the  learning  or 
wbptive  attitude  :  lie  is  never  ;it  the  outset  resentful  toward 
individual  in  llu'  group  who  may  setiurt;  gn-at«-r  attention 
than  himself  from  the  teacher  or  his  associates.  The  novice 
in  Bcliool  seeks,  above  everything  cl«e.  to  win  tlie  favor  of 
tboM  who  for  any  n-n.-tou  are  prominent  in  the  group.  He 
don  not  normally  op]>o3e  hia  personality  to  that  of  anyone 
wbo  stands  well  with  the  crowd,  or  who  has  the  support  of 
tnulition  in  hi«  particular  expression!). 
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Tliis  ti'iideno^  in  seeu  at  every  stage  in  the  iadii-iiloal't 
scholastic  ouitier  whvn  he  joins  new  grouits,  ha  wLcu  ba 
cDtcro  llie  high  sL'huol  or  the  oullege.  As  a  lueinher  of  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school,  he  uiiiy  be  in  sn  alti- 
tude of  rc«eiitnient  towiird  many  uf  thu  cxpn-JtMons  of  his 
fhus.iuiittes  iiiid  those  in  luwer  i-luitaeii ;  hut  when  he  beoouea 
a  freshniau  in  the  high  school  he  will  be  likely  to  exhibit 
no  trace  of  resentment  for  a  time,  but  only  docility,  iu 
which  he  will  gladly  tolerate  whaterer  nuiy  happen,  only 
so  that  he  is  not  sint^led  out  for  special  atteution.  "  Keep 
quiet,  nilud  your  businvKii,  aiid  learn  from  your  olden,"  is 
the  maxim  he  tends  to  follow  implicitly ;  and  if  he  does  not 
do  it,  hi»  superiors,  tho  uppcr-classmcn.  who  by  tradiltoa 
are  entitled  to  privllegett  and  ivHjwct  uot  necordKd  to  b» 
giuners,  will  speedily  reduce  him  to  a  submissive,  asaimi- 
hitire  attitude.  .Vll  this  may  be  seen  at  its  beHt  among  sndi 
gi'oups  HH  one  lin()»  iu  l)ie  pul>lic  solioola  of  Eiighuiil,  ^ 
Eton,  Rugby,  and  the  like,  ilere  the  novice  is  kept  for 
quite  a  long  |>en«<l  in  a  very  humble  frum«  of  mimt.  Ho 
does  uot  feel  aullii'ieutly  independent  to  take  attitudes  of 
resentment  toward  any  one  iu  the  school,  even  one  of  his 
own  class,  niuvh  less  inemlierK  of  the  higher  ela«8«H.  or  the 
masters.  If  he  feels  jealousy  he  conceals  it  effectively ;  but 
BO  much  is  demanded  of  him  by  way  of  positive  adjustment 
ithat  he  has  little  opportunity  for  jtalous  resentment.  Jeal- 
ousy Hourisluts  liest  ami>ng  tlioite  wliuiw  vucxpes  arc  not 
largely  employed  in  positive  activities.  One  may  see  an 
UlustratiDn  of  this  principle  if  he  will  contriut  a  very  dy- 
niunic,  progrc*Kivo  cotniimntty  with  an  idlv  one ;  jealousy 
will  be  much  more  prominent  in  tlie  latter  than  in  tlte 
former. 

As  the  child  growit  to  fed  at  cue  iu  u<1ju«tineut  to  tho 
situations  presented  in  the  sobool,  he  oommeneea  to  aaiiunw 
scHMiToea  attitudes  of  disapproval  as  well  as  approval  of 
luiootiw  i|,e  ex]>rc«itions  of  his  associate^  and  oven  of  tho 
teacher.  In  due  course,  often  by  the  fourth  year  in  school, 
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ibly  earlier,  he  begins  to  maaifeet  Bome  feeliog  of  jeal- 
OD§y  toward  thoso  of  bia  group  who  attain  greater  pro- 
niineuc«   in  tlic  work  of  tlie  ncbual  than  iie  cloen  hiuHelf. 
However,  according  to   the  observations   of   the  present 
iRtter*  this  ibeliog  ia  not  a  dominant  one  at  any  period  in 
llwdemeotary  RohooL,  except  iu  tlie  cam:  of  particular  cbil- 
dr«ii  who  are  diapleaaed  at  any  distinction  iu  recitations  or 
in  conduct  attained  by  their  classniateo.    In  the  fourth 
grailv  of  a  certain  deinuntury  Hchool  of  a  Western  city, 
there  are  three  backward  boya  who  have  been  in  this  grade 
for  two  ycura.  though  they  are  bright  enough  in  the  tilings 
^^of  the  Ntrvi^t.    They  are  in  a  more  or  luas  hostile  attitude 
^■toward  all  that  goes  on  in  the  achoolrooni.  probably  because 
^Biwy  evuwt  succeed  in  it  thcmaclvca,  and  so  tbuy  would  like 
^no  eacapo  from  it  or  destroy  it.    Now,  th<-y  ualce  it  un- 
pleasant, so  far  aa  they  are  able,  for  all  the  boys  in  the 
grade  who  apply  themselves  to  their  tusks,  and  get  "  good 
^inarla."  On  the  playground  theae  dulbti-da  *'  pick  on  "  tbo 
^■>  bright "  boya :  and  in  the  school  they  ridicule  them  by 
^~  snickering  "  at  them,  or  "  making  faces  "  at  them,  and 
K>  on,  with  llw  result  that  tbey  dster  some  boy»  fn)ni  doiug 
tfaeir  beat  in  the  aohoolroom.  These  same  three  ill-ailju!il,ed 
bc^a  will  make  fun  of  their  mates  who  come  to  the  school 
I      **dTes«i.-d  up  in  fine  togs,"    TLcy  are  themst^lves  attired  in 
.      plain  olotbea  suited  to  the  rough  experiences  of  tlie  atreet, 
and  tbey  res«-nt  the  adoption  of  different  atj'les  by  any  of 
their  MMOciate*.   Further,  thi-y  show  jeidous  fvitliiig  toward 
I      boys  who  come  fram  "  better  "  homes  than  their  own,  or 
from  more  <*  aristocratic  "  parts  of  tbo  city. 

[tut  aside  from  these  three  ea.-<CN,  there  are  no  other  pupilit 
in  this  grade  who  aliow  toward  their  classniatea  jealous  feel- 
il^  of  any  ooasequence.  There  arc  bright  and  dull  buys 

Uin  the  acbool  who  are  tlut  btwt  of  cotti|i;uiioiia  outnide  the 
jphoolroODi.  T.  receives  higher  marks  tlmn  S.  in  all  his 
stadies.  but  there  is  no  jealousy  felt  by  the  Utter  for  the 
funuer.  Tbvy  pl»y  toguther  much  of  tlie  time,  and  tlic  ex- 
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periences  of  the  school  have  no  detorrli))^  influt'iic-v  upon  iiuat 
friitiidship.  S.  dot's  uot  jet  evuliiate  very  highly  Uw  juirt  of 
di.-<tiiit.'tii>u  which  cuim-s  ffom  staiidiug  high  in  the  roll  of 
honor  of  the  Hchool,  and  he  in  apparaully  JncapubUi  of  (eti- 
iiig  rvKViitmciit  toward  uno  who  rticeives  praisn;*  itiid  prLw* 
for  this  sort  of  excelleno*.  The  rewards  of  clasiirooiii  di> 
tmctton  are  not  fltriking  enough  to  impress  thi;  »xenfft 
[mpil  witli  their  iiniwrtauoc,  so  ho  dues  not  begruilgu  thi-in 
to  the  one  who  caii  get  them.  Even  in  the  eighth  grade,  so 
far  as  the  writt'r  hiut  been  able  to  dotoct,  there  U  very  littlo 
jealousy  arou.tt^l  among  the  pupib  by  those  who  stand  M 
the  head  of  their  classes,  though  there  is  more  of  it  here 
tlian  in  the  fourth  grade.  According  as  the  lionont  of  th« 
schoolniotti  attain  greater  itnportauee  in  the  eyen  of  pupUa, 
just  in  this  measure  will  feeliiigH  of  resentment  be  aadm 
toward  the  pupils  who  carry  tlicm  off. 

One  may  observe  the  jealous  attitude  expressing  Itftd 
■)  sometimes  among  eighth-grade  pupils  in  the  effort  of  the 
lc8s  fortunate  onos  to  oxpluin  the  cxcoUcnco  of  their  brigktiT 
aasooiates.  The  fourtti-grader  normally  does  uot  attempt  to 
explain  tho  anperiority  of  bis  cJassniates  ;  he  does  not  se«tn 
to  appreciate  tlie  ucc<'ssity  of  doing  so.  But  the  older  piipils 
begin  to  feel  the  social  value  of  iutellectual  distinction, 
and  they  strive  more  or  less  unconstiously  to  belittle  tlie 
achiuvem«itts  of  those  who  liesul  tlio  li»t«.  Thi«  bccomM 
more  marked  the  higher  one  goes  in  the  sohoola.  It  U 
probably  tbe  kceuost  of  all  in  the  collegia  where  the  more 
induKtnotu  and  docile  memben  of  the  group  are  often  riili- 
ouled  and  caricatured  in  the  attempt  of  the  crowd  to  sup* 
pR«s  them  and  keep  them  from  manifesting  titcir  obnoxious 
quslilie*.  Of  conrae,  if  a  tu-Uliaut  and  well-b^hav(>(]  studrnt 
IB  also  excellent  in  general  college  activities,  he  will  be  Ukely 
to  win  tile  atltniratton  and  applause  of  the  muIUtudo;  bat 
it  is  not  because  of  his  etliical  and  iiitelloutual  »u|>eriority, 
but  rather  Ui^tusc  of  his  good- fellow  ship  that  ho  avoids  tlM 
ooudeuinatioQ  of  hiu  jvaloiu  associates. 
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ill  not  be  necessaiy  here  to  do  more  tliau  to  niiiitioii 
tbe  chief  iDt-'ilfincnt  to  jt^'iiluU'sy  :tfter  tlie  bt^^iiiiiing  of  the 
BdoIes(-(;ntuplivuvul,iitKna.ttui^ni-lliiQ  intuiiiiilillc  jmIodit 
life  Tbe  teatimoti}-  of  autobiograjihera,  as  well  an  Itt,^^ 
the  obserrations  of  pajchcilogisls.  itidicAte  tliat  vnoi 
riratrj-  for  m'X  favors  givea  rist;  tu  iiiosl  of  thv  jealous  atli- 
tu<)ra  of  tUe  adolescent  up  until  full  maturity  ia  reached. 
Ofl^D,  no  doubt,  it  is  tbu  lutiiii  cuuiic  of  tlic  jealousies  of 
soniu  peoplv  tbiuughout  their  liv<-ii;  hut  iionnnlly  othrr  and 
morv  general  interests  become  stronger  and  more  vital  as 
maturity  is  approiu-bcd.  But  from  tlic  ago  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen on  to  tnuily-livo  or  biiyoud  the  kcx  uv&U  lUid  iutercstii 
u«  supren)e>,  and  the  individual  is  sensitive  to  sex  relations 
albove  all  others.  No  pain  is  so  kueii  nt  tliis  tiniu  as  that 
vbich  nriitrs  from  slight  ur  iu<Iif)'eruiii,:o  f I'om  persoim  of  tlie 
opposite  HUE.  and  uo  experience  will  stir  an  individual  so 
dveply  as  that  which  threatens  to  deprive  him  of  tlic  cx- 
usivG  [>OM<-:>»ion  of  Ihe  atTM.lioiiii  of  the  one  lie  loves.  In 
ij  niixvd  group  during  adolescence  the  response  to  sex  r^ 
tu  b  exceedingly  ungtiiblu  ;  every  member  of  the  group 
ift  bypenrnsitivu  to  exjiri'Hxiiui  of  nex  of  every  >>ort,  iin<l  it 
is  inevitable  tluit  resentment,  in  the  form  of  jealousy  mainly, 
itlKiitld  be  exceedingly  active.  Innumerable  "confessiouH  " 
of  both  uien  and  women  »how  tliat  in  many  oases  tliere  was 
•zpvrienoed  the  most  acute  jealousy  much  of  tbe  time  dut^ 
ing  early  adolescence.  The*.^  individuiib  were  keyed  up  to 
ntoli  a  pitch  nf  sex  teunioti  lliaL  they  were  in  a  mure  or  less 
ooustatit  !ttate  of  illusion  regarding  tlie  relations  to  tlicir 
ri\'ala  of  those  whom  they  loved.  Now.  if  cvvr,  tlio  t«rms 
osmI  by  tlie  i>oeM  and  otiiers  ta  describe  jealousy  Eve  a[>- 
plirable,  —  a  "  monster  with  green  eyes,"  "  agony  unmixed," 
"dyspepsia  of  the  mind,""  Uglie-st  fiend  of  Hell,"  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  Sf.x  neetl,  and  so  sex  sensitivene-is,  are 
more  profound  than  all  things  else  in  the  lives  of  many  per- 
sons ;  indeed,  tliu  instinct  of  sclf-pre.ser\iitioii  is  often  not 
intcDsv  aa  the  desires  ai-tiung  out  of  sex,  which  ia  shown 
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in  the  frequency  with  whieli  people  disappointed  in  lore 
take  tlidi-  Uvea. 

i 

Tha  iuFnui*a  ntlitudo  i*  at  fint  a  oon-KsUtnnt  od«:  but  bj  tlw 
twi^tUli  week  tliH  ury  u(  aii^er  begtus  In  b«  clenrly  dilTereu tinted  rrotn 
Ilia  otljcr  vuvaliMtioM.  As  lie  di!velo|is,  the  purpou:  in  hii 
ciprcssiuiit  iif  anger  Menu  to  lie  tu  tender  tbe  alier  *ubMr> 
vioot.  Tho  ungr^  altitude  h  usuiiied  by  tbe  iufiiiit  unl,T  wbcii  he  Eaill 
tu  reulize  bia  denlrcs,  or  wlieli  lie  suSera  [iHiii  caused  by  some  object, 
lu  he  tliinks.  The  ycar-ulil  eliild  i«  in  tliH  aiigry  nttitudo  a  largo  pait 
of  fail  wnking  boura,  sinoe  \i\a  desire*  ar*  fai  greitlcr  than  U  hU  afeiljt; 
to  .iDciirc  graliGeatioii  of  tbciii  by  any  rueau*.  Tbe  young  ohlld  will, 
ffheii  thwnrted  in  bis  uudurbiliiiigii,  becoiiie  angry  at  inaniiuat«  a*  wtll 
01  nniinnlQ  objectH ;  but  from  thu  third  year  ou  tlti»  uLtitude  !•  ooofinad 
cror  inore  Ktrii^tlv  to  penutiul  situalioDi. 

The  iofant  ei[>re9ses  hia  ragD  through  riolent  roc*]  aod  bodily  (s> 
presnions.  Tbcao  are  at  first  aimlsaa  ;  but  by  tbe  end  of  the  fint  year 
they  are  always  directed  upon  the  offending  objecL  Roriabuit  or 
Apgressivo  crying  is  a  prominent  form  of  expressing  anger  througboat 
infancy  and  childhaad.  Often  vben  ebildrcii  get  started  in  thia  way, 
thoy  eontiniie  In  3pit«  of  nil  corrective  ineiuiireB  until  their  available 
energy  ii  cntisuiniM].  Boyi  when  they  are  luigry  easily  kick  tbe  offeuder, 
bite  and  nlrikn  him,  etc.  Another  ooninion  niniboi!  of  e<pre*>.lng  anger 
in  childhood  i>  Hulking,  by  which  the  injured  one  hopes  to  "  get  eTm  ** 
with  his  odrnrsary,  a*  bo  imagiucB. 

Froti)  about  the  third  year  on  tho  intention  behind  mtbcr  than  the 
actual  Tfulu  of  any  action  doleriniuiis  what  attitude  the  iudindno) 
will  owiiine  toward  the  actor.  At  lulolesoencc  motive  is  almoit  the  sole 
thing  ponsiderod  in  doeiding  how  any  given  action  should  be  tnalcd. 

Childrao  iu  the  sanio  family  usually  tjiiarrel  a  great  deal  beeauso  of 
oontllat  in  endeuvuring  to  gratify  their  needs  aud  desires.  As  tbey  flad 
itiorensing  opportunitiHS  tu  utdiie  thvir  energies  in  divoniflod  activi- 
ties, and  OS  they  assume  broader  social  relations,  thny  normally  coaee 
to  aggme  upon  one  another.  The  nnrrower  the  range  of  eooial  ooutact 
and  interest  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  conflict. 

The  child's  maetions  are  ordinarily  in  harmony  with  tba  rtjuittlua 
anting  at  any  moment.  With  development,  however,  Immediate  r*- 
spiiniivannu  grndnnlly  declines,  and  more  or  Inss  pnrixiuivnt  and 
uiiyiiddiiig  attitiidcl  nro  eatahlished.  TIius  the  attitude  of  lialred  in 
not  aaiiimed  until  eomparallvely  late  in  thn  maturing  prooMa.  Again, 
not  until  the  child  reaches  the  point  whrrv  ilisogreeahle  ctpeiieneM 
arc  not  readily  forgottea  can  ho  aaaume  a  revengeful  attitude. 

Tha  attitude  of  Indignation  appear*  only  when  tbe  indlridual  ha* 
bagnn  to  appreciata  aUileal  and  moral  atandiinh,  when  he  will  to  some 
wilMl  at  laaal  raaaat  otf naaa  •gainit  tbam.  Tbi*  attitude  is  extrvnclj 


eorapUs,  knd  not  as  diredlj  arouinj  and  expressed  m  nnger.  Whilo 
in  B^sr  Ibe  indiiidunl  tcckn  tu  injure  or  deetroy  the  itritutiug  ubjuct, 
ia  iadigB>tion  he  will  vithbold  (roni  tlie  alTeiider  frieudly  czpress'mu*, 
U  a  lyp«c*l  raode  of  revealing  bis  displeuure. 

CliildreD  vcr^  early  muiifett  tlie  jealous  attitude.  One  may  somn- 
flnni  M«  a  child  in  bis  iccoiid  year  ilestroy  aa  object  he  does  not  wish 
nllMr  than  liavo  it  ap]iro|iriuled  by  a  rival.  Among  oonipelit»rH 
Jwlninj  is  oatremely  active  from  the  third  or  Eourtb  year  utiwiird. 
Aeaordiog  aa  individuals  oeose  to  be  rivals  they  either  grow  iiidilTereiit 
t«  tW  hTor*  ^owD  one  another,  or  they  come  to  rejoice  iu  each  other's 

A4  >  rul*k  thtt  imatler  the  range  of  interests  of  a  group,  and  Ibe 
ttm^r  Ul*  number  who  are  in  competition,  the  more  iiilensa  will  lbs 
Wptwrioci  of  jealonsy  lieiToniD.  A  niivice  in  any  group  ia  uaunlly  in  au 
MHKiihtJt*,  n>r«ly  in  a  resentful,  attitude  toward  his  new  nsauciates; 
bnt  aa  h»  gr»w»  id  fool  at  <iiue  in  tbe  ),'n>up  he  is  likely  to  develop 
je«lounc«.  Dunog  adula»«eiiui>  and  afterward,  jealous  attitudes  ariaa 
mainly  out  of  euinpetitioD  fur  sex  recoguition  and  appreciation. 


t 


CHAPTKR  VIU 

AGGKESSIOK 

In  tho  Jispussion  of  resentment  tboro  b&ti  beoa  a  conslant 
temptatign  to  oouHuler  iu  conuectiou  wiUi  it  the  attittiiU-  «( 
aggre§Hioa,  wbicb  ia  UEUidly  associated  with  it,  and  is  ofteu 
till!  cfinsc  of  it.  In  any  social  situation  in  nliieli  the  one 
attitude  is  lusunied  by  an  individual  or  a  group,  tlieotWr 
altitude  will  as  a  rule  he  assumed  l>y  another  individual  or 
group.  But  with  a  view  U>  seourlug  cleai-neim  in  prcKi'iita- 
tion.  an  effort  was  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  toconiud^r 
the  attitudes  as  if  Uicy  were  largely  independent  of  od« 
another,  though  in  the  prettent  ehapter  their  int«nle]>i'ni]- 
etira  will  be  more  fidly  recognized,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  l>t!  posaihle  to  eonvi^  a  triithfid  imprvMion  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  aggressive  attitude,  and  the  cireuiustances  oodor 
which  it  cither  prospi-rs  or  is  speedily  abandoned. 

In  tlio  diseiist^ion  of  anger,  refei-enee  wa^  made  to  tho  tett- 
deiioy  of  children  vigorously  to  resist  the  encroaehiiw-ntu  of 
their  iissixiiiiU.'»  iijyou  what  tliey  regard  as  llteir 
o«ab«tiTt  rightful  jtossessionit ;  hut  a  particular  «»|K«t  of  tlte 
•mtnas  general  principle  involved  must  be  looke<l  into  in 
greater  detail  here.  Welia\-eMWn  that  when  the  ohild'splea- 
aurea  are  interfered  with  in  any  way ;  when  lie  ia  d«]irircd  of 
an  object  be  enjoys,  or  when  ho  is  prevents)  from  obtaining 
whatever  ho  wi«kc!«,  it  is  hin  inipnlite  to  punish  the  one  who 
baH  been  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  or  to  remove  liim 
from  his  path  so  that  he  can  oontinno  in  the  puntuit  of  tlie 
tJiing*  ho  desire*.  In  the  early  yeiu-s  bin  mode  of  procedure 
in  a  situation  of  this  sort  is  very  direct,  concrete,  even  phy> 
ci<!al.  Ho  endeavors  to  inflict  pain  of  m  detinilv.  tangible 
diaracter  upon  his  aiitagoui«t  or  his  tormentor.  This  means 
that  whvnuver  resisted  in  hia  undertakings,  or  made  angrj 
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for  any  cause,  be  easily  assumes  tlic  U-Uigerent  attihide 
nnleas  be  !b  T«8traiQeil  for  prmlenttal  i-ea^ous.  Thi.s  cam- 
Intivv  ioipiiUc  cKpi-tuU  itself  on  the  victim  in  a  variety  of 
foniii,  flome  of  whioh  liavi^  already  buon  tuL-utioneil,  us  strik- 
ing, biting,  kicking,  scratching,  pinching,  throwing  to  the 
l^rounil,  Ufiing  wcsaponn  of  one  sort  or  anothvr,  its  clubs, 
■tones,  knires,  etc  But  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  at- 
tack, the  aim  is  always  the  aame  in  intent :  tlie  combatant 
Mcka  to  {K'ualizv  or  hinntlinte  his  adversary,  or  to  make 
him  serve  htm,  or  stand  out  of  his  course.  If  the  preaest 
wrong  cannot  be  satisfactorily  righted,  then  the  injured  per- 
son endeavors  to  give  thn  a^grL-ssor  "!<iich  u  lesson"  that 
latter  will  never  again  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  the 
loriDur. 

Ilefore  the  completion  of  the  first  yearchiklren  normally 

libit  in  a  marked  degree  the  combative  impulse  in  ita 

'liiaple,  direct  form.  On  even  slight  pretext  they  will  often 

I      fly  into  a  rage,  and  tlien  they  will  make  use  of  all  the  means 

^Bkt  their  command  to  punish  the  object  of  their  wrath.  At 

^Bhis  age  tlicrt!  is  little  if  any  inliibiti<m  of  the  impidso.  except 

^^n  the  face  of  nolent  reaction  from  the  environment.  Uivon 

any  serious  irritation,  and  in  the  majority  of  caaea  the 

combative  attitiulL*  will  1>e  assumed  in  a  more  or  less  reflex 

way-  Tliia  sort  of  tiling  continues  without  niateriiLl  modifi- 

cwtion  for  three  or  four  jT^irs;  and  with  boys  at  least,  who 

are  much  together  and  who  are  ea.ndidateH  for  the  name 

favors,  qnarreliiig  is  a  ntther  ootmnon  event  of  their  daily 

RiriM  until  the  mlvcnt  of  tliu  adolescent  period  at  any  rate. 
t  is  prnl«ble  that  the  combative  iinpnUe  is  never  aroused 
in  the  earliest  years  except  upon  some  form  of  provocation. 
Kitber  the  individual  resents  the  af^rcssivc  acts  of  others, 
or  he  atrirea  to  break  down  opposition  to  his  own  aggression, 
which  he  regards  as  justifiable  of  course,  if  such  a  term  can 
bft  •i>i>li4<J  to  the  citild's  non-reflective  action.  From  his 
standpoint  it  is  right  to  obtain  if  he  can  whatever  he  wants, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  secure  it  by  force  be  will  not  besilato 
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BO  to  do.  But  the  thretsyear-old  cbild  do<;8  not  normally 
find  pleasure  in  aggression  for  its  own  sake ;  lio  doe*  not 
figlit  with  bis  playfellows  for  the  pleasure  of  combat  itaelf, 
nor  does  he  seem  ordinarily  to  indict  piiiii  iiiuruly  tliat  1m 
may  eujoy  anotlier's  sufiferiiiga. 

It  is  true  that  some  cases  of  this  sort  have  been  reported 
by  IJurk  and  others,  whdreiu  ehililrt:»  of  three  yexnt,  and 
even  younger,  have  apparently  taken  delight  iu  bullying 
eotoriides  by  pinching  tbeni,  xtriking  them,  und  in  other 
waya.  But  it  is  [masible  that  in  all  such  cases  there  haA  rcallj 
been  some  inciting  cause,  though  perhaps  not  at  the  moment. 
K.  at  the  age  of  three  has  been  obiierved  on  n  numU-r  of 
ocea^ions  to  strike  S.  when  Iu>  was  not  molesting  her  at  the 
moment ;  but  the  luct  is  that  bo  enjoys  tcn»iug  her,  and  she  baa 
oontriicted  a  rather  settled  feeling  tiint  she  must  reaist  him, 
and  even  administer  penalties  to  him  whenever  the  situa- 
tion encourages  such  procoduro.  She  bus  learned  that  tlw 
olianceit  uro  that  he  will  annoy  her  in  Mmo  matiner  when- 
ever be  finds  her  oft  guanl ;  and  it  is  easy  for  her  to  mistn* 
terpret  his  intentions.  Kven  in  his  moments  of  good  behavioTt 
li«  may  be  planning  an  attack  ;  he  ban  frequently  done  to 
in  the  past.  And  tlie  proper  thing  now,  the  protective  thing, 
is  to  drive  him  off  before  be  bns  an  o])portunity  U>  do  any 
lianu.  l*liii«  K.  i«  u!4iially  on  the  dt;fen»ive  wWn  in  tli«  pre- 
sence of  8.,  for  he  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  disturb  tier 
phiytliings.  or  to  tickle  her,  or  to  molest  hor  in  one  wsy  or 
another.  In  h«r  own  consciousness,  then,  she  is  ile&ling  with 
an  adversary  when  S.  i^  within  aggressing  distance,  though 
an  outsider  wouU  not  appreciate  thiji.  She  dov*  not  aitsuma 
this  belligerent  attitude  toward  her  doll,  or  any  younger 
child,  who  does  not  interfero  with  her  possessions  or  block 
her  enterprise*;  which  indicates  that  her  eomlia live  attitudM 
socm  always  to  bo  asaumed  for  cause. 

It  shoidd  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  cbildrao  in 
their  second  year  otwusionally  show  a  disposition  to  redrea  k 
wrong  done  tbem  even  after  the  pain  or  iocooveoteDoe 
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cauMid  Ly  U>c  cxpt-rifnce  liw  diMippvarod.  When  V.  would 
aiiuoy  his  brother  of  the  age  of  two,  th«  latter  Htthiidiai 
would  sometiinv  lj»t*r  titk«ndvanta^of  hd  oppor-  'W'lwuon 
tunity  la  "Mjiiare  matters"  with  Um  ft>riiier,  vv«n  tbot^ 
the  father  bad  disciplined  V.  for  his  lui!) behavior,  aitd  tliere 
was  no  likolihootl  of  his  owrjwioiiitig  S.  anvaDiioyaiiceHgain 
for  a  ooDsiderable  period  at  least.  But  8.  idways  sevincd  lo 
feel  more  comfortable  when  he  himself  uiade  V.  suffer  more 
or  liSK,  or  hiimilii^tvd  him.  Thu  i^xprussions  on  H.'s  futtures 
oo  such  occaaioiu  and  bia  vocal  deinotitttratiomi  aud  bodiJy 
anitudes  all  appeared  to  say,  "  Now,  take  that ;  it  is  a 
good  tiling  for  you;  I  will  give  you  u«  gooil  tu  you  gave." 
With  ohikirea  from  three  onward  there  seema  to  be  aii 
almost  tmisistible  desiro  to  "  get  even  "  with  one  of  their 
"Mt"  who  Ikas  iutuitioiially  occaaioiiud  them  diHComfort 
in  any  way,  physical  or  otherwise.  Soanetimea  they  will 
appear  to  bv  snti^Jiml  if  tlu'y  cun  pKrtic>]>ntc  in,  or  at  least 
Utuk  on  at,  the  <liA>.-ipliM«  which  the  jiareiit  or  teadier  or 
older  pUyniat«  administers  to  an  (lender;  bat  accordiug  to 
the  writer's  observations  children  who  hare  been  aggressed 
Dpon  regain  their  emotional  «quilibnum  the  more  readily 
if  they  caii  UiemaelveH  carry  out  the  principle  of  aii  vyv  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Tliey  want  on  their  own 
account  to  apply  the  MuMLic  liiw  fully. 

Again,  they  Msem  normally  not  to  be  oonteut  vitli  any- 
dtmg  abort  of  the  infliction  of  a  ver^'  concrete  penalty  upon 
lliwii  ■miliiif .  and  vvcn  wIm-d  forbiiUk-ii  by  [mn-nt  or  t«acher 
•o  to  do,  they  will  nevertheless  eitdeavor  stealthily  to  "  «ven 
np"  matters  witli  tbeir  rivals.  Boys  from  seven  to  twelve 
or  so  will  retain  a  grudge  for  week*,  or  «^vcn  ownths,  and 
will  watch  their  opportunity  to  retaliate.  At  the  age  of  tbreo 
a  child  does  not  appear  to  remember  for  any  considerable 
period  u  particular  injury  done  by  an  associate;  but  it  is 
altc^^ether  different  with  cluldren  of  twelve  or  older.  B.  has 
stored  in  bis  memory  several  special  injuries  lie  haa  received 
&oin  two  bullies  m  hi*  aoboul,  aud  be  is  longing  for  a 
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cliancc  to  pay  tliom  bnvk  in  their  own  coin.  Now  at  twelve 
liu  (liicH  not  i>ii.tily  forget  intended  ngg^retMiotiii  of  every  Mrt 
as  he  diii  wlien  he  was  sis,  or  younger.    Aiid  what  really 
ranklca   in  his  consciou^iess  is  the  liiimiliation  resulting 
from  his  experience  with  tlie  bullies.    He  cannot  adjust 
himself  to  the  fact  thiit  ho  was  dominated  hy  another  witll  ^^ 
whom  he  iit  atip]>()se<)  to  I>e  on  a  par  in  matters  of  oourage,  ^| 
atrength,  and  combative  skill.   This  sense  of  being  conquered  ^f 
by  his  equal  fur  outlasts  the  remembrance  of  the  actual 
physical  jtaiii  be  suffered,  which  in  no  case  was  really  sen* 
OUB.    As  we  follow  the  individual  on  toward  maturity  we 
find  that  he  remembers  his  "  slights  "  and  "  insults  "  for  att 
increasingly  longer  period,  and  he  oauuot  be  content  until  | 
be  has  been  the  cause  of  m.ikiti;;  hi*  a^aiiilant  HufTor  in  the 
nieaxurc  aud  iu  the  mauncr  that  he  wa.H  made  to  su0vr 
himself. 

As  maturity  is  approachwl  there  may  be  ob«onr«l 
gruwiug  teudeuoy  for  the  individual  to  bo  satisfiMl  with 
Htwiniiiw    ■^cli*^!'  than  physical  punishment  of  his  adveraariea. 
BjooW»       Also,  he  is  not  so  eagt^r  an  be  once  wrw  to  cause 
tniarrAoM    his  enL'miea  to  suffer  by  bis  own  han<).  The  l»oy 
«f  sis  wishes  to  have  wrongs  righted  immediately,  ■ 
directly,  and  physically.   To  injure  bin  iwsailant 
in  his  reputation  does  not  impress  the  sts-vear^ld  a.*!  of 
much  ini]N>rt(iHeo ;  retribution    is   not   impressive  enongli 
to  discharge  hia  feeling  of  anger.    However,  by  the  ago  of 
ten  there  is  beginuing  to  appear  some  slight  appreeiation 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  "  reputation,"  and  the  pain 
endured  when  the  individual  sufFora  injury  thereto.   V.  docs 
not  like  Ui  have  any  one  say  of  him  that  bec.innot  oateb 
a  luuteball;  for  he  is  a  memlicr  of  a  boy's  tfjim,  and  htj 
would  much  dislike  to  lose  membership  therein  through 
incompetency.   It  rvitlly  irritates  him  when  he  is  likened  (o 
a  "  mnab'flngera."  lie  resents  being  called  a  eoward,  for  bs-j 
belongs  to  a  boy*B  football  team,  and  he  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tioo  of  playing  witliout  regard  to  the  cousequencee  to  binn 
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PcU  pliysiciUly.  Again,  he  will  attack  «  boy  who  charges 
him  with  beiiig  a  "  tattle- tale,"  /or  this  latter  aort  of  per- 
Eon  is  despiM-d  and  ]ilii^ui'd  by  the  group  of  which  V.  is  a 
iiiomlicr.  Uiit  he  doea  not  at  thiti  age  tieeiii  to  mind  being 
called  a  poor  vrriber  or  a  bad  opcllei'  or  an  awkward  dancer 
or  an  unsodAl  or  untidy  individual.  Hv  dmirCM,  above  all 
•Ise  in  his  social  adjnatmenta,  to  otand  well  with  the  boys 
with  whom  he  is  in  competitive  as  well  as  coojierutive  relsr 
(ion!i.  At  the  .name  timti  ha  dou»  not  appear  to  l>e  eagtT  to 
Btaud  well  with  the  minister  or  tlie  teacher  (except  in 
rv«pc>(-t  to  ximplt;  pcrsouul  relations),  or  with  the  girhi 
among  his  associates. 

By  the  age  of  ti(t(>cD,  some  of  the  social  relations  which 

not  felt  at  all  at  ten  l>egin  to  iKunipy  the  b«>y's  atten- 

,  tliougfa  none  of  the  old  relations  completely  lose  their 

portancc  for  bini.  As  dovclopincnt  procee<Is  these  newer 
niorv  Hiilrtle  relations  gmw  constantly  more  pi-iiniii)ent, 
by  the  time  inatm-ity  is  reached  the  individnal  nor- 
mally is  anxious  about  his  reputation  In  the  matter  of  intel- 
Intnal  oomixrtcncy,  tnithfidncso,  hi>ncsty,  decency,  inomlity, 
and  the  like.  He  will  then  most  vigorouxly  resent  any 
reHMTtion  upon  bis  character  in  resjject  to  tliese  traits.  Of 
OOUTW!.  tlic  ideaU  of  Lho  particular  gronjis  of  which  he  is 
an  active  member  will  detenuiiie  in  what  special  qualities 
he  will  wish  to  rank  highest  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates, 
■ad  wlicUivr  lu^  will  Ix-  inditTiTcnt  reH]>ccting  certain  mat- 
ters to  which  the  world  in  general  attai'bes  much  signi6- 
eanM.  To  illustrate,  in  college  communities  it  is  rcganled 

a  mark  of  cliHtinctiim  to  cbcAt  in  examination :  and  in 
noh  places  a  student  will  not  resent  Ijeing  accused  of  ilia. 
]ion«sty.  Often  bo  feels  pride  in  attaining  flistiDCtion  in  a 
rather  skillful  and  delicate  enterprise  which  he  thinks  the 
student  body  ss  a  whole  woidd  like  to  excel  in.  Again,  in 
Certain  college*  it  is  contidenKl  to  b<f  a  Kign  of  loyalty  and 
good-fellowaliip  for  one  student  to  lie  to  the  authorities  in 
a  fellow  student  under  suKpicion,  and  no  person 
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in  such  a  community  will  ieel  injury  done  to  his  ropatstioD 
if  lie  IB  c1iarge<)  with  lying  of  this  »ort,  though  liv  wonlil  be 
likely  to  <Io  violence  to  one  who  would  accuse  him  of  being 
a  liar  in  referenc«  to  other  matters  which  his  *■  sot "  gener- 
ally condeuius.  In  many  college  comcuuniUcH  a  man  will 
not  feel  hurt  at  all,  hut  rather  pleased,  if  he  be  called 
"  fast,"  whereas  he  will  make  a  suprcnM:  effort  to  n-s4.-nt  the  • 
charge  when  he  gets  out  in  the  world  into  business  or  into ' 
B  |trofession  where  dissoluteneDs  is  looked  upon  with  di»> 
favor.  lUiistratiouB  of  the  gunvrol  priiutiplfi  might  be  cited 
»lrao!it  ad  Injitiitum. 

It  was  suit!  some  paragraphs  hae\i  that  the  child  of  foar  . 
will  oiKleavor  to  redrew  a  wrong,  directly  and  with  hia  own 
j^iy  hand,  by  visiting  physical  punishment  upon  an 

mtnodioi     ttgrrressor.    He  d<H?»  not  noriuiilly  feci    that   his 
croup  Ilk-     troubles  can   be  properly  adjudicatod  when  bo. 
'^'^  submits  liis  CAse  to  a  disintorestod  outsider  who  is 

responsible  for  determining  what  jieiialty  is  due,  and  how 
it  shall  he  administered.  He  will  dispose  of  hia  case  in  this 
way  only  when  hts  assailant  is  much  older  and  stronger 
than  he,  so  that  by  his  on'n  iinaideil  efforts  lie  coidd  not 
possibly  redress  the  wrong  done  him.  In  such  a  sitmition 
bu  will  d«Bcril>o  liis  painful  exporieuoo  to  his  fatlicr  or 
teacher  or  Ing  brother,  atid  strive  to  incite  him  against  his 
tormentor.  But  to  do  this  with  boys  of  his  own  age  who 
may  have  aggressed  upon  him  does  not  Ap)H^il  to  lum 
strongly,  if  ho  bo  a  typical  boy;  though  girls  assume  this 
attitode  much  more  readily.  But  it  seems  to  the  boy  to 
show  weakness  and  cowardice,  whidi  his  orowil  has  taught 
him  are  not  to  )ie  tolerated.  So  be  goes  on  in  liis  develop, 
ment,  feeling  that  he  must  personally  and  directly  resent 
all  injuries  done  by  one  "  of  hix  own  age  and  Rute  "  until  bo 
is  well  past  tlie  pubertal  epoch.  Even  high-echool  boys 
ntually  prefer  to  settle  their  difficulties  among  therasolvn 
more  or  leas  directly.  Tlic  ftentimeut  of  the  group  at  thia 
time  ifl  that  if  one  member  is  insulted  by  another^  tho 
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roust  whip  the  latter.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
will  vnik-uvor  to  luiiig  the  two  cx>iiil)titants  togothor 
tiiiiit;r  coiiilittonfl  so  that  the  "  beat  niau  may  win."  "  A 
dear  space  and  hunds  off"  is  a  ^np  law  when  a  fight 
is  on. 

Allowiug  for  exceptions,  there  is  not  a  strong  tendency 
(or  the  group  as  sudi  to  uiljust  diffiunlties  between  its 
BMBabera,  —  b>  niejuture  out  justice.  For  children  of  this 
age,  justice  is  still  mainly  physical :  the  one  who  can  win 

t  in  a  hattlu  is  in  the  right.  However,  there  is  an  excep- 
ts this  principle  in  coses  where  the  assailant  is  maui- 
£■67  verj'  much  stronger  than  the  one  ho  attacks;  the 
group  sense  of  fair  play  requires  th»t  a  boy  "talce  somo 
one  of  his  size."  Sonielimes  the  group  will  designate  one 
of  itx  ntorv  capable  mcnibcrn  to  engage  the  assailant  in  corn- 
hat,  thus  aiming  to  rratore  the  group  e(]ui))ui»e,  which  luiist 
always  remain  unstable  so  long  as  a  case  of  pronounced 
aggression  of  some  membi-r  has  not  been  forcibly  resisted, 
for  in  this  manner  only  can  it  be  ascertaiiinl  whether  or  not 
he  is  roally  a  superior  person  physically.  However,  once  it 
is  dvttirniiued  what  the  relative  pugilistic  racrits  of  all  tho 
members  of  a  group  are,  then  the  group  teiidit  to  ac<|uire 
stability,  for  a  time  at  least,  mivh  member  playing  the  part 
which  ha  quality,  physical  mainly  at  thin  stago,  entitles  him 
Bot  there  is  always  more  or  less  tension  ui  any  plastic, 
Btreloping  group,  since  the  relative  abilities  of  the  various 
members  ia  eoustatitly  ehau^ng ;  and  the  "  lx>i«« "  of  the 
"  g*f B  "  toJay  may  be  dethrone^l  to-morrow  by  some  rival, 
who  lias  iji  tho  mean  time  l>ccn  gaining  strength  and  vour- 
oge.  Study  any  group  of  Xtoy^  fnim  eight  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  and  yon  will  note 
firrt  what  may  appear  to  bo  group  stability,  each  member 
nonteotedly  playing  the  part  for  which  his  ea]uicitiea  fit 
him  ;  but  as  time  goes  on  you  will  observe  a  shifting  of  tho 
players,  especially  among  tliosc  in  phuxs  of  ]enderKhi)>,  or 
eootMtauts  therefor.   It  ia  probably  rare  that  a  leader  of 
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any  considerable  group  hol<ls  his  position  against  all  coinen 
(luiil  there  are  ulwnys  iwpiriuits  for  his  pluuo)  contiuu- 
ously  throughout  the  period  of  tbu  teeu». 

In  the  procesa  of  development,  usually  before  the  high- 
Bchoal  period  if)  fully  voniplete<l,  thvni  iippcarit  n  tcndoDcy 
for  the  individual  to  refer  bia  coiitlidA  with  hia 
uduUoui  associates  to  tue  group  for  tuljustment.  In  ita 
■rand*  origin  i)]i^  i3  doubtletia  <bie  to  the  effort  of  Ok 
group  to  diitcover  a  method  other  than  direct  physical  odd- 
test  of  righting  difficultii^s  uruong  its  uipuibers.  In  their 
games,  fur  exiuuple,  they  (ind  it  iieeesKiry  for  the  welfartt 
of  all  early  to  have  argiunenta  adjudicated  tbraugh  an  um- 
pire. Then  the  pritetieu  of  relying  uj>on  the  venlict  of  a 
MuppoHcdly  impartial  judge  in  the  aitjuHtnieut  of  eonflicts  is 
|iUA!ted  on  to  childi-en  from  their  elders,  and  they  tewl 
through  imitation  to  adopt  it  even  biiforu  tJii^y  aro  really 
rcudy  for  it.  lint  the  imitation  of  outwani  fonn  tends  to 
(levelop  inner  disposition,  —  in  this  oaae  to  restrain  (lie 
impulse  to  right  apparent  wrong»  directly  and  instantly. 
IViy*  of  ten  do  not  easily  recogniite  the  authority  of  mi 
umpire  in  any  of  their  games,  but  they  do  no  with  mnHit)lM^- 
sbly  better  success  than  boys  of  6ve.  The  latter  are  very 
slow  to  ndo]>t  from  any  one  views  not  in  acconl  with  tlieir 
owu  when  tlie  matters  iu  dUpute  are  of  mneh  moim^t. 
Even  the  verdict  of  the  father  in  contests  between  children 
of  five  or  »o  is  not  aowpted  without  violent  protest  by  tho 
one  against  whom  it  is  rendered,  provided  the  latter  is  given 
freedom  to  oxpreNi  himself  without  fear  of  chastisement. 
It  19,  no  doubt,  triK!  that  at  any  ]M-i'i<id  of  ilevtOopinviit  t)ie 
individual  finds  it  difbcult  to  recognize  the  rightfuli»e&s  of 
a  verdict  whicli  operates  against  bia  own  interests;  nover- 
tbeless,  by  the  time  he  n'sches  the  tinivcr«ily  period,  ttay,  ho 
has  gained  such  inhibition  upon  bis  impulses  that  be  can 
itocvdo  witliout  serious  outward  prot4.-st  to  the  decision  of 
the  umpire  or  the  judge  in  his  contesttt  or  hi.t  disputes. 

A  study  of  the  life  in  Kton,  as  a  typical  public  school  of 
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England,  or  of  im  institution  like  Itoy  Ctty  mt  Winona 
lAke,  Iiiiliana.  or  of  any  of  the  niinieroua  self.  n,„^jo,„ 
KDX'eniinj'  clubs  oxtxting  ulmiit  u«.  will  convince  oiui*]iiiu- 
iny  on«  tiuit  it  is  i>0BaibIe  tor  boys  (and  gtvh  too,  u  typiui 
of  course)  from  fourteen  on  to  adapt  themaelvL's  JJjJ^i'"' 
to  tlM)  group,  iimt^titd  of  tliu  individual,  mothod  of  inm* 
adjusting  conflicts.  In  Eton  one'  may  Heo  in  0{>emtion  a  com- 
plex  system  of  rule!)  relating  to  daily  conduct  administered 
entirvly  by  llic  boys,  it  is  trnB  that  final  control  of  t\w  sctiool 
U«s  with  the  head  master ;  but  bin  autlmrity  ia  rarely  ex- 
ercised. Thv  ecJ)ool  is  in  effect  governed  by  a  senate  choxen 
(rotu  tlu.'  Uii(>er  Foiiu,  or  oUUt  boyit,  wbo  have  attained 
the  highest  rank  in  the  school.  Tbis  method  of  goveinment 
luu  doonaway  with  the  lawless,  chaotic,  primitive  conititimis 
which  Aiuold  found  in  tlie  public  Hcbool.t  when  he  took 
charge  of  Kugby.  There  was  incessant  fighting  in  the  schools 
voder  tin;  old  R^mc  ;  it  wilh  then  rcgiirded  a.i  a  diMhonor  for 
•  boy  to  refuse  to  wage  his  own  battles  against  his  aggres- 
aors.  But  now  it  is.  as  a  rule,  coneidvrcd  to  be  a  dishonor 
for  a  boy  to  disturb  thti  yn^ium  of  tJie  com m unity  by  engaging 
in  a  brawl.  He  is  early  made  to  feel  that  be  must  submit 
his  case  to  the  body  apiminted  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
juttioc  to  pn-viiil  among  all  the  lueuibeia  of  the  gi-oup. 

The  (Jeorge  .luiiior  Republic  in  New  York  affords  a  good 
Ulnstration  of  the  fact  that  \tfy»  from  fifteen  on  can  in  Urge 
part  ivwtriiin  the  m-igiual  tendeiiey  to  rediesa  wrongs  directly 
and  personally.  This  group  of  boj's,  iDciipiible  of  oondiicting 
themselves  aright  in  their  home  coininuuitieit,  and  «ent  to  tlie 
Kt'public  as  juvenile  inoorrigible.i,  have,  under  the  leader- 
ahipof  a  director,  organized  a  society'  in  winch  all  diilicultieit 
and  disputes  among  memlMirs  are  Mtbil  through  repreaenl- 
ativi'iA  of  the  group,  or  courts,  eatabliahed  for  the  purpoae. 
Without  here  indorsing  or  criticising  tlie  princijilc  njion 
which  tlM>.  Kcpublit-  ix  baiwd,  wo  mfty  Ktato  the  fact  that  i» 
ihv  Itupublie  most  boys  hoou  come  to  regard  it  as  moro 
honorable  to  iulubit  tlicir  fighting  impulses  whcu  tliuy  are 
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wronged  than  to  give  way  to  titein.  iui»J  to  lay  their  can 
befoi-e  tliu  i-otirt  for  iiilj'udieati»u.  Needless  to  say,  ptirlut))*, 
th«  p^pfttrntion  of  tbia  court  is  not  very  keen,  judged  from 
the  adult  staodpoint;  it  ouinot  nn&lyze  motives  in  a  subtle 
way :  its  judgmentH  are  based  on  evident  and  concrete  prin- 
aples  of  justice;  but  it  is  significant  that  such  modes  of 
settlement  can  provad  at  all  among  Iwys  of  this  age  We 
hIihU  look  iuti>  the  matter  in  greater  detail  when  we  come  to 
the  educational  aspects  of  group  rGliitiont  and  ucttvitiea. 

We  must  now  glance  at  certain  differenoea  between  boji 
and  girls  in  the  expreaston  of  the  combative  impulse.  The 
Tbi  ua-  former  ant,  in  the  early  years  at  any  rate,  normally 
tradaooiti  *i"'g"'"*'7  in  their  tendencies.  When  they  have 
tthajt  differenoea  among  thrmsclvott,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  can  Iw  adjuMtvd  iw  a  rule  only  by  physical  contest.  The 
boy'a  fists  especially,  but  also  biB  feet  and  even  his  t«ech,  are 
Ctlled  into  service  in  his  «ncountcra  witli  his  follows.  It  u 
inatructivi!  to  listen  to  boys  under  ten  or  twelve  yean  of  age 
declaring  what  they  intend  to  do  to  some  obnoxious  rivaL 
Aoconling  to  their  rep r«smt)tt ions,  tlicy  arv  about  to  knock 
off  Ids  head,  or  punch  out  liLi  eyes  or  stomach  or  liver  or  some 
other  vital  member,  or  they  will  break  his  neck  or  bach 
nose,  or  crack  his  sktdl,  or  pound  hi:j  fae«  to  a  jolly,  and 
on  ad  naii)te<itii.  The  talk  of  even  '•  well-brouglit-tip  "  boyi,' 
living  with  peaceful,  socially  inclined  people,  whose  attitude 
toward  tlicir  ncigldwn  i!<  always  kindly,  i»  rcplcto  with  theee 
sanguuiary  terms.  They  suggeststrongly  those  remote  cpooht 
when  a  man's  life  was  full  of  strnggle  with  h>a  eneoniea, 
animal  and  human.  The  passion  for  bloody  eiiroiintor  must 
have  had  its  development  in  tliose  ancient  times ;  for  practi- 
cally erorything  in  modem  life  is  untugonistic  to  such  savage 
uonflict,  actually  or  in  reprvsentatiou,  and  all  social  force* 
■re  pitted  against  it.  Tliis  fierce,  inhuman  talk  of  boys  frotn 
Ave  or  six  onward  is  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent  only 
a  sort  of  rvrfj-ltrration  from  earlier  tragic  eventa  in  human 
life.  Observe  them  when  tbey  are  apparently  most  eager  for 
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the  blootl  of  Koin«  vi<rtim,  and  you  will  *wi  timt  thi^y  are  really 
iiiit  iins.i».-!w*il  o{  mutiif.i-oxtH  fc*iiiij,'H  at  lUI.  Tliey  may,  iniletnl, 
be  iu  a  quite  liarmless  frame  of  mind.  Hut  the  HimulatioD  and 
tbe  «x|>rv«Kii>n  of  cnielty  and  blotxltliirAtinfrss  come  easy  to 
thtm.  They  flrnl  a  reiiiai'Icable  {ileaauiv  iti  reassuring  tlieni- 
selvm  and  attempting  to  convince  others  that  they  can,  and 
probaltly  will,  do  frightful  daniiii^c  lo  any  olijectioiiable  per- 
•on  or  annoylDg  rival  who  tuay  ohanee  acroaa  their  field  of 
nstoDi 

Boysdeliglit  to  play  the  role  of  great  fighters.  They  readily 
the  bodily  attitudes,  facial  expressions,  and  vocifer- 
icss  of  Berce  warriors.  Two  brothors  somewhere  near  the 
•anu:  age  will  be  tlireateuitig  eat^li  other  a  good  part  of  tlie 
time,  when  they  are  not  en^ged  in  some  interesting  enter- 
priev  in  which  tliey  nee<l  to  foJipcrate.  Most  parents  must 
plan  to  keep  their  young  boys  agreeably  occupied  constantly, 
or  conflicts  will  arise.  Boys  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  in- 
cline ratbor  toward  than  away  from  jwrsonal  vnconnters  when 
thej  are  in  fanuliar  eiivironineiits,  free  from  barm  of  any 
sort,  and  unoccupied.  However,  when  thoy  go  out  into  tlio 
world,  where  they  meet  strangers,  they  tlieu  instinctively 
stand  together,  and  forget  tbeir  rivalries.  But  when  the  en- 
Tironmeat  does  not  compel  them  to  combine  their  forces,  they 
to  become  rivalv,  and  conflicts  cannot  be  avoided. 

Boy*  of  wven  and  upwanis  show  their  combative  <liBposi- 

iton  in  their  "  arguing  "  and  debating  as  well  as  tn  their 

fistic  cncountcnt.  It  is  a  iK>]iiilar  saying  that  boys  j^^^^f^. 

•*  squabble"  a  creat  deal.  If  one  Imy  in  a  group  <«Mi««i» 
1  ^.       \-  I-       1  \  t  w«Wla 

makes  a  statement.  hi«  adversary  may  at  once  deny  ^mUi  u 

it.  and  try  to  ridicnlv  him.  and  so  to  lessen  lii!<  ^|^,g^g. 

■ehlcTcmcntsin  the  eyes  of  the  group.  For  a  period  '*""'•" 

in  Uie  life  of  l»oya  who  are  much  together,  they  are  likely  t« 

be  incessantly  in  thiH  argiimontatirc  attitude ;  one  will  not 

accept  without  eontvott  anything  another  may  Ray.  In  liia 

aoteal  speech,  and  also  in  bis  tone  of  voice,  facial  expression, 

BO  on,  be  will  cndoavor  to  bumiUatv  bis  rival,  and  sliow 


r« 


l^^id  BO  on. 
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him  up  to  the  group,  or  to  auy  inilirUlual  wlio  may  be  otu, 
M  a  penton  of  poor  judgmfiot,  and  uot  to  be  nJiwl  ii[)od. 
The  mere  prvscDo;  of  ii  rival  will  ofton  incite  a  boy  to  verbal 
lu  well  0.4  lidtic  contest.  Even  when  rivulit  gather  at  • 
"  party,"  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  being  "  goo<I  "  and 
wuU-bt-luivod,  the  <!luLuev!(  ore  that  thi^T«  will  be  a  contest  of 
iDUHcle  and  Qaia  in  short  order,  unless  their  energies  an  U 
onco  guidod  into  somv  cooperative  activity.  When  troahk 
does  ariKO  and  an  older  person  alt<-mpt«  to  loeiitv  the  blame, 
every  boy  will  declare  that  he  was  "  picked  on  "  or  "  buUicd," 
and  hu  will  not  be  "  bossed"  by  any  one.  It  is  uot  neccs* 
sary  that  a  boy  should  be  struek  in  onler  to  bu  '■  picked 
od";  if  an  enemy  "makes  faces"  at  him.  or  ^'calla  him 
names,"  or  "snickers  "  at  him,  and  so  on  ad  iihitam,  it  is 
enouglt  to  relea-Hc  hiu  mundeit,  which  »n>  ulwayv  loaded  and 
ready  t«)  be  discharged  on  a  moment's  notice.  And  his  over- 
active imagination,  evidently  surcharged  with  the  combatire 
uxjictrienees  of  his  ancestors,  easily  diHoovers  evil  iiitentiooa 
in  the  actions  of  his  rivals,  though  they  may  be  really  in> 
offensive,  and  have  no  relation  to  tlic  coiiibuttuit  at  all. 
Gtrl.i  are  le.'ts  sanguinary  than  hoys  iii  their  coiiilativo 
attitudes.  From  three  on  to  adolescence  they  play 
i«MMs.  together  witJiout  friction  tnucli  l>ett«r  than  boys, 
'°^"''  though  tliey  have  conflicts  when  lliey  couipeU;  for 
objects  in  which  they  are  all  interested.  But  they  are  much 
leas  inclined  than  bo)'s  to  do  their  rividn  iKHlily  Immi.  A  girl 
is  npt  to  ehaxtiite  one  who  has  injuj-ed  her  by  scoldiug  her 
or  threatening  to  reveal  her  errors  to  sonic  person  who  will 
punish  her  for  her  niis<Iccds  ;  or  »he  will  "  call  her  names," 
or  eaitt  asporsionx  upon  her  looks,  or  dress,  or  couducL,  or 
family,  or  anything  tluit  belongs  to  her,  or  that  she  ia  a  part 
of ;  or,  and  this  is  her  ino»t  cfTvctivv  method  of  redress,  she 
will  not  play  with  her  iLs.sikihint,  or  visit  hei-,  or  walk  on  the 
same  «de  of  the  street  with  her.  But.  as  intimated  above, 
girls  hannonizo  with  one  another  more  easily  than  boys  do; 
they  feel  the  uuud  of  co),ii>eratiug  and  aiding  each  other 
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more  than  their  brothera  do.  They  are  more  social  la 
>n»*'  in  whk'li  this  term  is  nencruUj-  tintlerstood  ;  though 
it  U  pruluililfi  that  thi»  ili^liiiction  i,!h,iiiioI  W  made  ils  tmtweeii 
uature  men  and  women.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  tluit  aa  devel- 
opment prooec<ls  Itoys  ncijiuru  social  t«ndi;noi(:s  more  rapidly 
tlun  girls  nn<l  wIk'ii  iiiiitiu'ity  \»  I'eaubed  tbey  maybe  soine- 
wliat  ahead  iu  aooial  abilitj^,  Woiueii  seem  to  be  more  iu- 
diridoalistio  thsui  men  ;  they  cJinntit  titke  their  "  turn,"  for 
iostaiioe,  a.t  w«01  lui  thi;ir  brothers,  nor  eau  tht^y  follow  the 
rules  of  the  social  game  aa  successfully.  A  woman  does  not 
ippear  to  be  greatly  difft.'rcnt  in  nociid  ti-udtucy  ami  ability 
from  what  she  vnm  when  ^ilie  was  a  girl :  but  it  is  altogether 
different  with  the  man.  If  beattainscomplete  development  he 
|MBMS  from  what  might  bu  cuLlleil  the  combiitivt)  stiij^e  to  the 
floSpemtive  one,  when  he  can  work  in  [>eace  andeffective- 
□esa  with  his  fellows,  and  suppress  the  original  disjtosition 
to  "pick  on  "  hi*  iWRociiiH!!*,  "r  do  bis  liviila  physical  injury, 
though  ho  may  often  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  bis  conscience 
iriken  he  can  drive  a  professional  or  commercial  coniixttitor 
to  tbo  wall. 

Id  what  haa  been  said  thus  far  regarditig  the  combative 
impulse,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  attitudes  of  the 

in  their  rcliitions  with  onu  another.   Wo  have  yj,  „n. 
that  bojs  nornuLlly  resent  the  aggression  of  tnaxnui* 
other  boys,  and  girls  of  other  girls  ;  but  do  boya  tsmrt 
reacnt  the  aggTMsion  of  girls,  and  nVr  )ier«H  ?  In  •"'<"** 
the  early  years  there  are  apparently  no  sex  distinctions  in 
Uie  gtre^tod-takfl  of  daily  life.  A  boy  of  two.  if  made  angry 
by  the  aggrvitsiouM  of  his  Ni»t«r,  will  attack  her  as  readily 
■a  he  will  attack  bin  brotlier  under  similar  circumstances. 
80  a  girl  of  two  will  contest  with  her  brothers  as  readUy  as 
with  her  sisters.  This  attituch;  continues  for  several  years, 
anttl   ihv   buy  in  KhI  to  inhibit  his  impulse  to  injure  hia 
titter,  because  of  what  is  constantly  said  to  him.  —  titat  he 
ongfat  not   bo  "fight  girlx,"   and  Uie   like.  S.  at  six  will 
the  girU  he  plays  with,  but  he  wouhl  not  now  en- 
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gage  with  Uiem  in  pbjsicjil  combat  as  ho  will  nMulily  <io  witli 
aotne  of  hts  tmy  playmates.  His  inbibitioii  baa  cotiit*  mniitlj, 
no  doubt,  from  the  attitutle  of  the  people  about  bin)  toward 
this  Boi-t  of  tbin;;,  rather  than  front  any  niitnral  f<.-vlin^  of 
roiitniiiit  with  thi-  o]i)m.>iite  sex.  Aa  yet,  girht  are  to  him 
not  eaeeutially  diEEerent  from  boys.  His  interest  in  them 
has  reforenofl  to  the  service  they  otiu  rondtr  liim  in  his 
undertaking,  or  to  tlieir  <liHpositiou  to  make  dejirMlationi 
upon  his  posseiwions.  lie  likes  those  girls  who  know  how 
to  ♦•  do  things  " ;  who  uro  not  too  "  tender,"  or  too  t-aiuly 
offended ;  who  can  play  well,  and  can  show  him  how  Ut  do 
tricks  which  he  wonts  to  loarn.  or  who  n-ill  slmre  their  pos* 
scKfioti!!  with  him.  Such  girU  In;  wilt  treat  kindly  and  wervd, 
juat  as  be  will  boys  under  fliinilar  cii-cuni stances. 

But  be  ia  constantly  in  an  notagonistic  attitude  toward 
those  girls  who  will  not  gbidly  ])Iiiy  with  him  or  let  him 
play  with  them  ;  or  who  try  to  ajipi-opi-iato  hia  playgn)iind 
or  any  of  bis  belon^ugs.  In  his  talk  about  boys  ami  girl* 
he  shows  that  ho  is  nica^iiring  tlicm  all  by  tho  same  gen- 
eral standanU  of  ciom|ieteiioy  in  games  and  pbiyi*,  in  which 
ho  is  intorcBtciI,  and  of  a  willingnoaa  to  share  their  gonla, 
nnd  not  to  trespiUH  upon  his  domain.  Hut  it  should  be 
noteil  that  even  if  the  boy  of  six  recogiiir.ea  no  sex  tlixiinn- 
tions  in  his  attitudes  of  resentment  or  aggression,  neverthe* 
le»»  bo  will  bo  in  conflict  witli  boyii  nmcli  more  fn-qiientlj 
than  girk,  because  of  the  less  dynamic  teD<lenrieei  of  tb*.; 
lattvr.  (Jirls,  even  at  the  age  of  six,  are  not  ns  nf^gremiTa 
aa  boy»,  and  »o  they  do  not  awaken  resentful  nnd  combatire 
inipidsea  so  frequently.  As  development  proooeiU  lliis  dis- 
tinction becomes  ever  more  markocl,  until  when  the  adoles- 
oent  )M>ri<Kl  i»  rcitchcd  tlicrc  is  compamtivcly  little  canso  for 
conflict  Iwtweeii  the  sexes,  for  one  reason  l>eeaiise  girls  as 
a  rule  restrain  their  aggressive  impulses  almost  completely. 
and  they  are  not  ttctive  even  in  resentment  m  boys  are, 
though  when  offended  they  probably  "hold  a  grudge" 
hingcr. 
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Up  to  the  atloleiwviit  period  the  boy  will  make  no  gruater 
effort  to  stand  well  with  girls  than  with  boys.  In  liis  diMss, 
hilt   numucrs,  bin  conduct,  he  sliowii    Uiut  liv  in  f^,^. 
quitu  iadifferont  to  theu;  au<l  the  «ame  is  tru«  onn»at 
of  the  girU  iu  their  attitudes  toward  boyx.  It  tntiet- 
ottea  liAppvns  tliat  thv  boy  woidd  rather  not  Ih>i  °°^'"°° 
well  thought  of  by  girls,  mice  he  would  then  lose  ■nit»«« 
eadte  with  his  boy  associates,  who  desire  iu  him  Hotnewhat 
diflun-iit  ipuilitii.'-s  from  what  his  girl  associates  du.  Tbe 
boy  wtio  is  muoh  with  girls  from  eight  or  iiino  on  through 
early  adolesocuco  must  be  more  I'estrained  iu  his  actions, 
Jvss  muMular  and  belligerent  than  whi'it  ho  is  with  boys  of 
the  Mne  age.  The  Utter,  to  eiuploy  tlieir  owii  expressions, 
•*  hare  no  use  "  for  a  "  girl's  fellow  "  ;  so  tliat  onoe  a  youth 
gut*  a  rvputation  of  being  a  '■  NtK»y-l>oy  "  lie  must  encounter 
the  ridicule  of  the  group,  and  he  may  even  have  to  vnduro 
phjrsical  liard8hi[>s. 

The  group,  without  (Ielil>erale  intent  of  course,  aims  to 
keep  the  boy  ma»rutitie  in  his  thought,  feeling,  and  action ; 
and  tnuotdinity  always  im|)l]cs  a  certain  degree  of  ruugb> 
uttm,  of  pugnacity,  of  indifferenoe  Ut  any  sort  of  physical 
triaL  As  for  the  ^1,  her  group  normally  disdplinex  her 
rigoroaaly,  too,  if  she  vxbibits  in  any  marked  way  the  qual> 
iti»  which  make  her  partii^ularly  attmctive  to  Wys,  cspci- 
oally  lack  of  reserve  in  conduct.  From  ten  or  eleven  oo 
abe  must  not  take  part  freely  in  Itoy'ti  games,  and  must  not 
j^in  Ui«  distiiK'tiou  of  being  "sporty,"  nine  mIiij  will  lie 
«hiinDL-<l  and  ahanied  by  her  set.  There  is  thua  a  period 
when  there  appears  to  be  antiputliy  Iwtwem  the  wxos :  but 
it  is  usually  in  re)ipon«e  to  group  demands  rather  tlian 
individual  inclination.  The  individual  boy  may  not  feel 
hoatile  toward  girls  and  their  w.-iys  and  iugtitiitions ;  Init  bis 
group  as  such  eimulatett  hostility  at  any  rate,  and  be  wnuht 
nuher  acc«i>t  the  view  of  the  group  than  to  bo  ridiculed  or 
tivAted  as  an  outcast. 

Finally,  in  tJto  ooune  o£  development  a  point  is  reached 
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where  attraction  replaces  autAgoiiiiun  or  iiidifrvrenco  be- 
twrfi;n  the  nexis.  Now  tliey  make  a  H|>ecial  effort  b»  bo 
agreeable  to  one  aoother  in  appeaninL-e  and  in  m&ancrt 
charactcristicit  whieh  were  witliotit  inudi  weight  as  a  rule  bo- 
forc  ailoleiiceiice.  At  this  poiot  aotagoniBm  eea&ee.,  and  gravi- 
tstiun  overcoinet)  repulsion.  The  relation  is  not  a  cooperative 
one  precisely;  it  iit  more  largiily  personal.  The  sexes  ofuxt 
do  not  combine  for  mutual  aid  in  the  attainment  of  ulterior 
ends ;  mi-re  vontact  and  porsonul  iM>sse3)«ion  are  the  oltjects 
of  their  asiiocintion.  Consopieutly,  when  interest  in  Hwh 
association  is  lost,  the  seies  again  lapse  into  indifference, 
orcvcn  into  uctivo  hostility  toward  t^acb  other.  It  is  probabla 
that  the  bonds  between  the  sexes  are  on  the  wlmle  less 
enduring  than  between  the  ineinlKTS  theni»elv4!ti  of  either 
»ex,  in  which  there  is  a  oonsciniisness  of  syinpatliy  luul 
material  gain  in  coiiperative  activity. 

Before  clo^in^  thin  chapter  mention  should  b«  mide  of 
one  of  tho  milder  forms  of  tJie  aggn>iisivo  tendmey,  which  It 
of  chief  oonsequenee  to  parents  and  tea^^hers  in 
modem  society.  By  the  «im|)let.ion  of  the  Be«ood 
year,  at  any  rate,  ehihlren  manifest  a  strong  t^ndt-ncy  to 
"  tease."  They  early  discover  what  will  produoe  aasunwd 
or  real  expressi<»nH  of  imgor  or  annoynnoc  in  parents  or 
hrathers  and  sisters,  ami  then  tliey  liiul  delight  in  stiinnlit- 
ing  thvflo  expressions.  The  "  misohierons  "  child  t&kes  the 
mother'*  thimble  when  »hc  is  sewing,  and  the  mother  mnkiM 
believe  to  pursue  the  little  thief,  or  she  calU  after  htm  in  n 
voice  of  simulated  anger  or  threatening.  The  chiU)  is  pleased 
at  these  manifestiitions,  so  long  ns  he  knows  that  he  will  not 
be  harmed ;  and  he  will  try  Ut  liave  them  rejwated  over  and 
over  again.  He  will  nm  as  though  frightenetl.  or  as  though 
he  would  ilt-prive  his  mothir  permiinently  of  her  thimldi*. 
li  she  does  not  manifest  any  <listurbaneeover  his  action  he 
will  aooD  cciAM  his  play.  It  is  evident  that  he  enjoys  tlM 
experioncie  of  anmsing  iuake>believe  expressions  of  wnitli 
aod  esc-aping  unhanned  from  the  aeomuigty  uigry  persoo. 
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is  tDakc-lK.'1iovi!  with  the  tenser  now;  but  nevertheless, 
the eaiential  trait  in  all  teaming  I*  ilhiHtrateil  in  this  exam|ilo, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  violent  but  hariulesB  reactioas  of  a 
discoDOcrtcd  iiiiliviilual. 

With  developmeiit  the  teasiug  activity  heooraes constantly 
more  prominent,  until  it  oc-cupies  the  larger  pait  of  the 
ehilil't  life.  Typical  l)oy«  of  four,  ami  girU  to  a  lusa  entunt, 
tease  erery  one  and  everything  from  which  they  can  get 
angry  responses,  in  soiiio  cases  HimulaU^l,  in  others  real, 
provi«)ed  they  do  not  ituffur  any  ill  consequences  from  these 
demoostratioDB.  If  a  boy  linds  that  his  father  will  react  too 
ngarously  to  hi«  teasing,  he  will  pass  him  by  for  his  mother 
or  sister  or  pet  dog  or  pony,  or  anything  from  which  he  can 
get  a  harmless  reaction  but  of  frightening  aspcut,  viewed 
ttvm  withotil.  In  some  instances  tlie  teaser  will  find  plea- 
mire  in  the  mere  annoyance  which  he  can  cause  any  living 
thing,  even  though  he  cannot  secure  marked  resjwnBes  there- 
from. S.  will  tickle  tliu  ears  of  his  sUeplug  <log  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  meanwhile  greatly  enjoying 
the  abortive  efforts  of  the  creature  to  remove  the  irritating 
object.  Ho  will  offer  im  i^r  of  corn  to  his  ]K>ny,  and  i)ull  it 
away  just  DA  he  attempts  to  seize  it.  He  plays  all  sorts  of 
pmctittal  jokes  on  his  pinymates.  and  on  all  the  people  in 
bis  home  wlio  are  not  inclinml  to  get  even  with  him  speetlily. 
He  does  not  select  as  subjects  for  bis  experiments  those  who 
habttnally  pluy  jokes  on  him  ;  he  makes  use  rather  of  those 
who  arc  tolerant,  or  too  busy  to  settle  up  witli  him,  or  too 
lethargic  to  pay  him  freely  in  his  own  coin.  From  four  on 
through  adolescence  a  boy's  mind  iwcms  normally  to  fimo- 
tion  to  a  oonxiderable  extent  for  the  puqwse  of  enabling 
him  to  teaae  successfully. 

We  may  here  take  note  of  a  mode  of  teasing  which  often 

afleeta  the  victim  seriouslv,  arouniug  fear  in  all 

*  T*utnt  by 

•oris  of  ways.    Children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  mtuut 

secrete  themselves  and  jump  out  at  passers-by.    *" 

■kridcing,  assuming  terrihle  gnnutccs,  bodily  attitudes,  and 
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so  oD.  Again,  they  ofu^ii  thruttuit  to  <lo  Larin  to  »oitio  un- 
fortuiiiite  ubjutTt  of  tbeii-  paamiou  to  tonueot,  as  breakiug  liU 
neck,  or  Uuxiwiiig  liim  in  tlio  Inkv,  or  cutting  oS  liis  ears  or 
ht!>  liuir,  locking  Iiiui  in  a  tlaik  oellar,  anil  tlui  like.  A 
favorite  method  among  some  boys  of  frigbteiiiog  tintiil  chil- 
dren in  to  toll  tbetn  horrible  tales  of  IturghirH  or  iigly  dogs 
or  Knakfls  or  worms  or  ghosts  or  other  dreadftil  irrcaturM, 
that  may  devour  them  or  sting  or  bite  or  bum  or  cruah 
thoiu  to  death.  Two  ehililrvii  aw  jilayiiig  together  a  little 
way  from  the  house.  The  older  one,  a  boy,  sees  a  colored 
man  approaching  along  thu  walk.  At  onee  bo  says  to  bis 
younger  sister,  "  litre  ounies  a  kidnapper  ;  he  ig  going  to 
carry  you  off."  At  titis  the  sbter  runs  screaming  to  tho 
bouse,  and  the  boy  laughs  boiirtily,  until  ho  discovers  that 
the  parents  may  '■  even  up  "  nmtters  with  him.  Agnin,  thi* 
boy,  when  his  sister  cannot  find  her  necklace  which  slw 
prizes  highly,  tells  her  it  has  been  uirricil  off  by  a  burglar, 
and  Hhe  cannot  fiiul  it  again.  Wlmtcver  the  victim  is  most 
afraid  of,  that  ia  what  his  tormentors  are  likely  to  make  nito 
of  to  annoy  him.  Groups  of  boys  are  quick  to  discover  in 
what  wayti  individuals  among  them  are  vuhieniblc,  and  tha 
timid  ones  will  liavo  a  hard  time  of  it  just  as  long  aa  tlwy 
continuu  to  be  scnuitivu  luid  to  react  readily  and  violently. 
A  jwraon  wlio  can  l>e  plagiie^l  about  anything,  it  hardly 
matters  what,  will  not  be  let  alone  by  some  members  at 
least  of  his  group.  What  the  tormvntor  wants  is  reaction  of 
cwD  this  peculiar  ty[ie  in  his  victim ;  if  he  cannot  securo  it 
he  baa  no  motive  for  continuing  bis  teasing.  He  is  probably 
not  eager  to  cause  |Kiin  for  the  «tke  of  the  pain  merely  ;  be 
does  not  think  about  thtH,  and  often  he  will  dtritiHt  from  his 
teasing  wheu  he  comes  to  realize  that  he  is  making  his  viotim 
niiscrablo.  His  interest  in  )>adgeriug  is  very  objoctive  and 
dramatic :  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  outward  display  of 
fear,  anger,  and  the  like.  It  must  be  repeated  that  when  a 
boy  irritates  hin  si«t«r  or  mother  or  his  dog  or  bis  Itorw,  Iw 
is  without  doubt  onaware  as  a  rtde  of  the  pain  he  creates ; 
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aprvbciiMioti  of  the  niltiutiun  does  not  incliido  anytliing 
lejrond  the  iiumeiUat*  resp(in§e  o£  bis  victims  to  bis  Htimuliis. 
Poanbly  th«  hl-iiso  of  tiiustt>ry  of  the  thiugs  Hbout  Eiiiii,  tlio 
feoHng  of  biH  bviiig  able  to  rmlucc  tbum  to  aubjoution,  playa 
.A  part  iu  bis  eojoynieut,  but  it  is  a  minor  and  practically 
MegligibLc  fnctor. 

Another  favorite  method  of  tantalizing  is  by  "calling 
If  a  cbiltl  has  aiiy  (jeonliarity  that  his  fellows  caa 
1  thwy  will  invi^nt  a  derisive,  unDoying  Icrui 
tbmt  suggeHts  it,  but  in  exaggerated  or  ridiculous  byoiuui 
form,  and  then  they  will  apply  it  to  the  victim  ""** 
for   the  ])iirpo»v  of  irritating  hiui.  Every  group  of  boys 
tbo  writer  knows  lias  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  such  terms ; 
but  Btr«vt  gan;^  ure  most  proGcient  iu  this  form  of  tc-a«- 
ing.    Here  urv  sumtt  t'pitliets  of  this  aorl  which    Burk  ool- 
locted  from  his  correspondents:  — 

A  loog  uid  tlendgr  girl  or  boy  is  called  "  Broomstick  Legi," 
"  Long  Leg*,"  *'  Beanpole,"  "  Gnnky  ";  thin  children  oro  called 
"  Skinny  " ;  flwliy  i>iiea,  "  Fully,"  "  Hubity-lioy,"  "  Big  Lnniix "' ; 
Ttd-hairbd  cbildron,  '' Sorrul-top,"  "  Rcd-heitiled  Gingerbread,** 
"Baddy."  "Torcrhlight,"  "  Howllight,"  and  '■  FireheiMl  "  ;  frec- 
kled ehildrrn,  "  Spockled  Bciituty  "  i  a  boy  with  drafigiii'ed  muutli, 
"Oal&h  MiNitli";  a  boy  wilh  ait  extra  joint  in  the  thumb, 
"Croolcod  Tliumb*'i  buncbbaclu,  "Crook";  n  girl  with  pociit- 
Iar«fMh"Q(i«orEy(»,""  I'ig  Kvcx  ":  girU  with  dark  complexionR, 
**Oypay>"  "Indian,"  "Nigger";  children  woaring  H|Jootar.le« 
■*  Poor  Eyto,"  "  Mammii's  Old  Man  ":  those  who  cry  eiutly, 
"Cry  Baby,"  "  Hand  Organ";  a  boy  always  dodging,  "Po»» 
Mm  "i  a  bay  from  the  country,  "  Sjiarrow,"  «to. 

When  the  tension  is  very  great  between  two  mdiTiiluala, 
tbey  are  apt  to  niaku  uhu  of  tcrmH  reflecting  on  the  inteU 
I«GttuU,  moral,  and  decent  qualitic-)  of  onu  another.  "  You're  a 
liar  "  indicates  that  relations  are  strained  to  the  breaking 
point ;  and  aim  "  You'ro  a  fool,"  or  "  idiot,"  or  a  "  knave," 
or  &  "  hog,"  etc.,  et«.  In  the  eArliuMt  yvant  ohildren  do  not 
take  tlicsd  names  aa  seriously  as  they  do  at  a  later  peno<l, 
after  adoltutcencu  particukriy,  when  they  feel  keenly  tbo 
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bamiliation  of  liaving  the  qiiiditi«H  of  any  of  these  objects 
ucriWl  to  them.  The  farther  (Jevelopment  proceeds  llie 
greater  Hhock  is  produced  in  one  when  h«i  is  luud  to  I>e  a 
"liar,"  say.  an<l  the  more  vigorously  will  he  reHent  it.  So 
with  nil  "  names  "  that  suggest  defects  in  morals  or  intellect 
or  decent  conduct.  The  writer  has  observed  groiijjs  of  boys 
of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  tossing  "  liar,"  "  fool,"  "  bog," 
back  and  forth  without  serious  consequences ;  whereas  with 
groups  at  any  age  after  adolescence  there  would  be  curtain 
to  be  desperate  combat.  Younger  boys  catch  up  tlieae  tcnns, 
realizing  that  tliey  are  derisive,  but  yet  not  appreoiatjng 
fully  their  hideousness.  This  expliiins  in  part  why  boys  csll 
one  anotlier  certain  names  freely,  where  men  would  not  dare 
to  apply  them  to  each  other  exciipt  under  great  prorooatioii. 
Allied  to  thu  method  of  tornienling  by  calling  nninos  is 
that  of  endeavoring  to  arouse  shame.  In  older  children, 
especially  among  girls,  this  is  a  source  of  great 
uouinc      aiinoyuiK^ :  but  it  is  not  employed  so  gcnendly 
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among  boys.  Girls  pitch  upon  some  unusual  or 
nnoonrentional  characteristics  of  one  of  their  number,  and 
ring  the  chungus  on  it.  It  may  bo  fro.eklcs,  or  an  ill-fitting 
dreas,  or  even  some  family  diHadrautage,  aa  when  a  gtrl'a , 
motJier  is  a  washeru-oman,  or  the  like.  If  the  girl  has  ever 
buen  accused  of  telling  talcs  or  any  meanness,  tlie  gnmp  is 
apt  to  make  constant  use  of  it  to  abame  her.  They  will  de- 
scribe her  mean  trait  to  her  face,  and  then  irritate  Iwr  with 
"  Arc  n't  you  aslinmcd  »)f  yourself  ?  "  "  You  are  n't  fit  to  be 
with  decent  [>eople,"  and  so  on. 

In  concluding  this  topic,  mention  may  be  made  of  tha ' 
suggestive  fact  tliat   bullying  aud  t\yuing  am  even  mora ' 
f^j^u^       common  among  the  children  of  primitive  than  of  I 
■ntnt         civilized  peoples.    Speaking  of   the  life  of   tho 
dUidna        KufTir  children,  Kidd  says  in  his  *'  Savage  Child- 
hood":'  — 

Th*  system  of  fsf^ng  is  well  developed.  The  head-boy  fi^) 
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all  the  olher  boj^s  and  girU  nnder  liini.  ami  each  one  in  lurn  tufca 
a  miaUer  one  if  he  oui.  If  t)io  hoiul-lioy  aliuuUl  Imjipi^ii  to  bu 
■bawit  for  fiv*  niinatn,  thr  nut  l>ig  boy  will  proiii|)Uy  onlcr  all 
ihe  i>lh«ra  tibout;  but  he  abfuidoas  his  nir  of  Miperiority  ns  soon  as 
Ui«  btwl-boy  returna.  Thu  fag-ma^ler  hiu  a  glorious  time  of  it, 
lor  lie  liec  down  in  th«  thado  and  inakeH  all  the  other  boys  do  hm 
work  for  him,  ordetiii);  them  to  feUh  him  food  or  drink  an  ho 
tnaj  wuh.  If  thera  should  not  bo  sufficient  food,  the  big  boy 
tDltkM  the  little  ones  go  uud  steal  some.  If  tlie  suiiil!  hoy  should 
be  found  out,  begets  tiie  thrashing;  if  successful  he  gets  but  little 
ef  tho  stolen  food,  for  the  big  hoy  takes  the  lion's  sliare.  It  there- 
fore M«[ns  a  one-sided  affair.  But  then  the  little  boy  looks  for- 
ward to  the  liny  when  he  will  be  uble  to  fag  olliers.  and  so  sees 
that  the  cuntoiu  roust  be  kept  up.  And.  moreover,  if  the  little  boy 
W«r<  to  got  into  ■  scrape  nilh  boys  of  a  rival  kraal,  hi*  master 
woald  lake  bis  part  and  figbt  for  him.  The  small  boy  is  thus 
"  tuwler  the  shadow."  or  protection,  of  the  big  one,  and  this  is  no 
HBalt  advantage.  There  is  very  little  fagging  amongst  the  girls, 
for  it  ia  Ntid  that,  in  the  feminine  natnre  of  the  Kaffirs,  suhmia- 
Mon  ia  auiaewhat  rare.  If  boys  try  to  fag  girls  against  tlieir  wish, 
the  girls  are  aaid  to  retaliate  by  spreading  the  most  atrocious 
■loader  about  the  boys,  who  are  somewhat  sensitive  in  this  direc- 
tioa. 

Tliere  u  endless  teasing  and  petty  bullying  amongst  the  Ivoys, 
as  might  be  ex]>eeted.  Children  of  two  or  three  years  old  are 
teaaed  by  bi;^er  boys,  who  denlare  llie  nmlliPi'  of  tho  child  hoe 
becD  divorced  and  sent  back  to  her  father.  The  small  child  im- 
■gnet  it  will  never  see  iU  mother  again,  and  is  thus  very  lorritied. 
Sanll  bofS  are  chnffed  mercilessly  by  the  big  ones  who  have  been 
diCBBMiMd.  These  older  boys  twit  the  little  oneN  with  being  but 
ImUm  or  girls,  and  they  have  a  special  vocabulary  of  offmsiva 
nu»M  for  the  small  boys,  which  cut  them  M  the  quick,  and  which 
leave  a  nasty  and  bitter  taste  in  the  month.  A  boy  is  a  nonentity 
in  the  krnal  until  he  is  circumcised,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  a 
good  d«a]  of  cliofT.  fur  evuu  the  girls  throw  his  immaturity  in  his 

When  old  women  have  no  children,  tliey  have  to  go  into  the 
field*  themeelTea  ami  frighten  away  the  binis  while  the  crops  are 
ripening.  They  complain  very  much  of  their  loneliness.  I1ie  boys 
wait  till  tach  an  old  woman  goeii  to  sleep  in  the  pempe ;  then 
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Hiey  crncp  up  (juietly  and  atwl  her  nitialiM,  and  m  th«y  ar«  gotog 
off  witli  thoir  booty,  innko  a  iiuibd  to  awaken  bur.  Tlie  poorQid 
creature  lias  no  defcn<Ierti,  and  gotn  fui'iuualy  angry  willi  llio 
young  rascidM,  but  thi«  only  mitkes  them  tlie  aiore  merry.  Tben 
the  old  woman  ha«  to  go  home  crying :  but  no  one  *«enu  to 
trouble  much,  for  old  wuinen  are  uf  no  importance  in  a  kraal; 
'  they  are  "  iMut-^IT  things."  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  tliia  tnutt- 
ment  in  rarely  uieted  out  to  atiy  old  woman  except  when  sba 
makes  liorself  obnuiciuua  to  tbe  boyi  by  lipr  sharp  l^mgiu),  A. 
Knftir  boy  knows  well  how  to  take  hia  reveti^  in  a  telling  way. 
and  most  eonHible  old  women  tako  j^od  care  to  keep  on  good 
lunuB  with  tho  boys.  A  woman  who  wan  kindly  and  conaidcnt* 
would  rarely  be  teadud  in  this  fashion,  which  'i»  tho  boy'lt  method 
oE  He If-dc fence  against  the  uncalled-for  intruaioni  of  old  nromea. 
I{oys  of  tile  samo  age  tease  one  anotliur  by  well-ktiowu  nietih- 
ods.  One  boy  will  lay  to  another,  '■  Your  mother  i«  nn  ogly  old 
thing":  "Your  people  are  all  witchoe  and  wizards";  "  Your 
motlior  i*  a,  crow,"  and  ao  on.  Strange  to  aay,  they  do  MM  Uam 
one  aiinther  much  about  their  fathers,  nor  aboat  thsir  lUten. 
The  great  insults  centre  round  ape.tking  evil  of  tho  mother  awl 
grandniolher.  If  a  lad  should  wish  to  make  the  hoya  uf  another 
kraal  angry,  he  will  let  the  cattle  he  is  herding  graM  on  tho  g)t^ 
deiiK  of  tbe  rival  kraal,  or  on  ground  which  tho  herds  of  tho  other 
kraal  wish  to  keep  for  thoir  own  (tattle.  But  a  boy  would  not  do 
this  unless  ha  wore  siiro  ho  could  tliraab  the  boys  of  tbo  riral 
kraal.  If  a  amall  buy  should  cry  when  he  in  bullied,  bo  is  mailo  to 
herd  the  cattle  all  the  day,  while  tho  bully  lies  down  in  tlie  shado 
at  bin  cane.  Often  a  small  child  is  spoiling  for  a  tight;  he  goes  up  to 
another  boy  of  about  his  own  size  and  hrandisbes  liis  stick  OT«r  Um 
other  boy's  head,  whereupon  the  insulted  buy  would  have  to  Sgbti 
or  1x3  considered  a  coward.  But  tbo  surext  way  to  make  a  boy 
Hglit  is  to  take  his  stick  from  him,  and  hit  him  over  the  sliouhlen 
witli  it,  sitying,  "  You  are  an  old  wotnan  ;  I  hit  yuu  with  your 
own  slick,  yuu  tail  of  a  *log-"  Ko  hoy  can  stand  tli«  insolt  of 
being  hit  with  hie  own  Mick.  Big  boys  often  tcaito  small  one*  by 
making  thpm  jiut  their  hands  together,  finger-tip  to  fln^er-lip. 
Tbe  big  boy  then  hits  the  small  one  on  the  back  of  his  hands,  say* 
ing,  "  Point  out  (o  uie  the  direction  of  llio  but  in  which  your 
■BOther'd  brother  woa  bum."  This  ii  felt  to  be  a  great  iiuulL 
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Tbe  Httltaite  of  aKgrcHsiuii  ds>uuiu(1  by  unp  indiridiwl  i«  nsuitlly  tlii 
kiua  of  tho  ntlituila  o[  ruscntmt'nt  iu   tliu  ciiic  ag^reMcd  >i|ii)ii,  »i) 
t^t  tha  t»o  Btticudcs  are  gviiemllj',  tljuiigli   nut  siutiiys,   a»tamt 
fottiul  in  tlio  lame  iDciDl  litu^lion. 

WboiMvcr  the  child  is  resisted  in  bis  anilertakinga  bo  that  he  is 
bimI*  Mtgry,  Im  euilj  osfumes  n  beUigcretit  attitude,  which  expends 
itadf  OD  tbs  TJetiiii  by  striking,  kiuking,  biting,  throwing  to  the 
gfMnid,  or  tb«  like.  The  combative  impulse  is  very  lunrked,  in  boya 
MpooiAll)',  until  tho  kdulejiceiit  ]>eriod  is  wtll  under  way.  The  youug 
child  is  cvmbxtive  m  a  tu1<.'  onty  wlieu  be  is  thwnrted  in  his  enlnr- 
priaea,  or  when  his  t>u(isn*siQiiii  nro  interfered  with  by  a  rival.  He  dues 
■oC  light  for  the  mere  |>leiuunj  of  (Igbting,  ns  he  may  du  latur  on. 

With  ehtldren  fmin  tlie  Age  of  three  oiiwnrd,  there  apptura  to  ba 
•a  alnian  in«ustible  impnlso  to  "get  even"  with  one  of  tbcir  own 
"Met"  who  bu  btentiunally  oitiised  thetu  either  phj'siG&l  or  iiieulul 
pain.  Tb«;  insist  upon  iutlictiug  direct,  concrete  piiin  upim  their  na- 
■ailaitt*.  tbi>n|[h  they  may  be  sntistled  if  they  ciui  witness  this  being 
dona  by  parent,  tcueher,  or  older  plsyuinte.  Children  iet<ni  to  believe 
(iMlibctiTely,  of  eourao)  iu  the  Muaaia  law  of  an  eye  for  ftii  eye,  and 
■  UoUi  for  ■  tooth. 

A  tt|.^«ar.«ld  child  does  not  vigoroualj  resent  no  injury  to  his 
"rvpntalion,"  except  in  nis|iuct  to  soma  very  concrete  and  siinpla 
•oeiMl  relstiniis.  Boyn  of  ten  dckire  a  gwid  reputation  for  courage  and 
phyucal  endurance  and  skill,  and  tbcy  trill  readily  altikrk  luiy  one 
who  endcnvon  to  iiijiim  tlipni  with  their  fellows  in  tbuiiv  rvsjivula. 
After  adolMcencn  tiinst  eoriRiots  arise  out  of  iuteittional  tnjurjr  dono  to 
111*  "diUHtar"  of  individuals. 

B»(ar*  adoloioenoo  the  child  does  not  normally  take  kindly  to  snV 
nlUInf*  bis  eoDfliota  for  adjndicntion  to  a  dislnteretted  outsider  ;  ho 
fMh  li«  must  "get  back  "  at  bis  assailant  directly.  Pro-adolescent 
fimip  tCDtiment  farors  the  letUetnent  of  difficulties  by  oonteat  of 
pagilistie  skill.  During  adoleaceneo  there  njipenra  a  disposition  for 
the  iadiridual  to  refer  his  coufllcts  to  the  groitp  for  sotlloincnl;  this 
is  the  boginnin)-  of  the  judicial  attitude.  Self-covorning  schools  and 
etnbs  show  tknt  boys  iu  tbcir  teens  can  restrntn  tbfiir  nrl-'lnnl  com- 
batiTe  impulieii.  and  endeavor  to  preserve  group  equipoise  through 
jodieial  prooedure. 

Bojs  ore  santpiinary  in  their  1>elll)^rent  attitudes,  whether  «i- 
pwsil  in  actual  Hstic  or  only  in  vurbal  encounters.  Girls  are  less 
MBgnioAry  than  l>oyi.  Tlify  cmlviivor  to  retnliiile  by  injuring  an 
■dvwttrj  In  her  reputation,  —  siwiul,  intellectual,  persounl,  or  moral. 

At  int  there  aro  no  distlnclions  Iu  tbe  attitude*  nss tuned  by  nn  indi- 
vUmoI  totrard  tho  opposite  mi,  aa  oumparvd  with  those  bo  nasnnieB 
toward  the  meniWrs  of  his  own  sex.  However,  girU  are  less  dynsmio 
tlws  hojt,  —^loeiaDj  aa  deT«Iopnient  proceeds,  which  results  iu  boys 
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being  in  conflict  with  one  uiother  mach  mora  frequentljr  than  with 
giili.  During  adolescence  boj  groups  tr;  tokoep  individual  memben 
mBBculine  by  ndicnling  "  Bisaj-boyB."  After  adoleBoenoe  rivalry  be- 
tween the  seies  osually  ceases,  and  so  thej  abandon  their  aggresaive 
or  resentful  attitudes  toward  one  another. 

In  modem  society,  the  belligerent  attitude  ia  ezpregaed  mainly  in 
the  subdued  form  of  teasing.  The  child's  mind  seems  to  tnnotioii 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  realidng  his  teasing  impukes  without  iojnij 
to  himself .  Children  are  experts  in  teasing  by  inciting  fear,  bj  "oall- 
ing  aames,"  by  aroiuing  stuune,  and  the  like. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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SOCIAL  TYPES 

lltiMission  of  social  attitudes  up  to  tliif*  point,  it  has 
in  various  ooDuections  been  suggested  that  individuala  differ 
in  Dome  ntcasure  respecting  the  degree  to  which  y^,  ji1b«i- 
any  ten<iency  is  manifested,  and  the  k-ngth  of  the  pi»oi»«ii»i 
period  of  its  eontinitance.  It  has  also  been  inen- 
tionixt  that  while  chililreQ  t^n<l  normally  to  uhundon  a  given 
attitude  in  the  process  of  development,  still  in  some  in- 
fitancpj  growth  may  be  so  arrtsted  from  nuturid  or  (jnviroii- 
nental  cuutwit  that  the  iinfortunutus  afHioted  in  this  manner 
remain  permanently  in  this  attitude.  While  the  prindplo  of 
individiuil  variability  of  the  character  iiidiciitcil  \im  tlius 
been  recognized  in  the  preceding  discussion,  it  ha«  still  not 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  aim  thu»  far 
baa  been  to  dm-ribii  thonu  Ivriik'nctcs  that  all  children 
manifeat  at  one  point  or  another  in  norniid  development, 
without  dwelling  njion  points  of  divergence:  and  it  baa 
boeii  left  nnttl  now  to  impiire  to  what  extent  the  young 
differ  in  the  attitudes  that  hare  been  vonititlered,  and 
wbetber  it  may  bo  posHiblc  to  group  tliem  into  types  with 
respect  to  their  gctieiid  akk-'vA  "  diNpo«ition." 

We  may  note  at  the  outset  that  the  principle  of  moial 
fypes  is  reoognixed  in  "  connnon-seusc  "  philosophy :  popu- 
lar speech  and  writing  contain  very  frwjuBut  Jillii-  mtiTidul 

aiona  thereto.  If  one  will  go  through  the  general  »*«*iiiii'r 

.  ,  ..         .  ,  nootuOtt 

literature  treating  of  concrete  miinifestation!!  of  inpopoiu 

human  nature,  he  will  find  it  po.-tsible  to  group  *    '>*'>'T 
types  depicted  into  two  main  cUsses.  First,  there  are 
xBdiridiials  whose  conduct  is  in  the  main  in  accord 
I  fte  nqoivNnents  of  the  jiartiituhir  i«oGiaI  environment 

in  which  tliey  live ;  and  so  they  win  the  approval  and  evea 
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the  applause  of  tlie  people  in  their  oomiuuiiity.  lu  th* 
secand  place,  there  is  tho  largo  cliittH,  comprising  numerous 
groups  of  ])ersoii3  who,  in  one  w.iy  or  niivtlitT,  nvt  in  op|K>- 
BitioD  to  the  expressed  or  implied  wishes  of  the  fomiuuiii- 
ties  of  wliit'h  they  nm  tnfinWn,  iini!  wi  iiroii-tu  tho  more  <w 
less  dynamic  hostility  of  tlieir  associates.  Tlie  first  type 
may  be  said  to  be  adaptable.  A  person  of  this  type  either 
adopts  the  liter's  sociul  ureod  and  pnu-tiw,  or  h«  tsai|Hibh} 
of  so  influencing  the  nllrr  that  the  latter  will  not  aflsnntc  a 
resistant  attitude  toward  his  expressions.  An  individual  of 
tIii.-«  Hi>rt  lives,  ou  tho  whole,  in  cungriicnt  relation^  uitli  his 
fellows  and  the  public  at  large.  An  individual  of  the  second 
typo  is  iisuftlly  "on  tho  off  side,"  vithvr  bc-ciiusu  of  unwitl- 
ingneos  or  inability  to  conform  to  ooinmunily  tttaiidards 
and  conventions,  or  because  of  incapacity  to  induce  his  as> 
Hociati^it  and  thv  public  to  accept  nuw  standards  which  bo 
atti^nipts  tn  etttahli.th. 

Now,  may  thene  ty]>es  be  found  in  childliooil  or  in  youth  ? 
The  remark  moNt  frc(]uently  heard  aliout  the  individuaLt  in 
AnikK*  a  group  of  children,  whether  in  tite  school  or  in 
^UoBt  ^^^  '"^"■^i  >^  t^i't  one  or  more  of  them  may  be 
taflyoBtif  "agweaWc"  or  "amiabla"  op  "gentle,"  and  tho 
like,  while  others  may  be  quite  the  opposite.  According  to 
the  observations  of  the  present  writer,  children  from  tfae 
second  birthday  on  differ  in  the  nsidineuandcompleteneaa 
with  whicli  they  adjust  themselves  to  their  comrades,  to  tlie 
people  in  authority  over  thera,  or  to  those  with  whom  thej 
have  any  rvlations  whatsoever.  It  is  not  impHod  In  tlibl^ 
statomeut  that  any  child  is  wholly  adajital'lf  :  that  he  nfTen 
no  resistance  to  the  condtict  imposed  upon  him ;  nor,  on  tlie 
Other  hand,  is  it  implied  tlmt  any  child  in  wholly  lacking  in 
adaptability.  It  is  meant  simply  that  opposition  to  social 
pmctiov  in  force  in  a  community  is  more  marked  and  per- 
sistent witli  loinc  individuals  than  witli  otlwrs ;  and  this 
diiitinction  probably  continues  into  adult  life,  though  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  tho  child  of  flvc  who  ia  dtstinguisliud 
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for  hU  aoHigBnBi  to  the  alter  continuos  to  be  in  conflict 
with  him  to  tlte  end  of  )iia  daja.  The  writer  bax  beon  alile 
to  kevp  vlnnv  uucoiiut  of  c%rtaiu  persona  who,  while  ia 
trouble  with  tliouw  iiltrmt  tht-iu  much  of  thv  time  at  five,  are 
jieldom  in  confiict  with  auy  oue  nt  tlfleeii  or  sixteen.  A 
striking  rhango  in  attitiidc  occurred  io  these  eases  bi-tw»ca 
the  ages  of  niiie  uu)  twelve;  aud  the  new  attitude  of  ruady 
Oiilaptabibty  is  contiDuin^  through  the  ailnli'iti-ciit  ]icriod. 

Tho  child  who  ia  not  iirgunl  or  "offensive"  in  proHsin^ 
his  interests  iu  oppoaitiuti  to  those  of  the  alter  will  hv 
"liked,"  at  lea^t  by  the  atliilta  with  wbom  ]u:  Ti,,a,pt 
oomcs  in  oontiivt.  liv  will  bo  spoken  of  as  a  •ti*trpi 
"  gentle  "  or  "  agrewble  "  chiltL  LF  ho  shows  dno  d«feri'nc6 
to  his  elders,  serving  tliem,  giving  way  to  tht-m,  nianifo.it- 
iog  huniblvnviu)  in  their  presence,  and  the  like,  be  will  he 
"courteous"  or  "respectful."  Unquestionably  cltildron 
iliSer  in  the  readiness  with  whi(.-h  they  adopt  the  conven- 
tional "manners"  which   are  essential    to    the    courteous 

'  sttitndo.  Tbc  child  who  doett  not  obHcr^-e  the  euHtomary 
fenaalitieOi.  in  bis  relations  with  hia  elders  especially,  will 
be  regarded  as  ■■  discourtwius,"  or  "disrespectful,"  or 
**  brazen,"  and  tliv  like,  tliougb  he  may  not  offend  against 
any  of  the  fiiinlaniental  an<]  really  vital  social  virtues.  Or- 
dinarily the  child  who  is  dvfcn;ntial  will  be  a  favorite  with 
bis  elders  and  "  superior*,"  because  of  the  pleaaure  which 
he  occaaionit  tl»-m  in  apparently  recognizing  their  impor- 
tance, and  not  pushing  forwnrd  liis  own  to  the  neglect  of 
tbeir  personality.  One  who  never  arou»cs  hostile  feeling  in 
his  at*ocial«a.  adults  particularly,  will  be  "angelic,"  pro- 
vided -that  at  the  same  time  he  mantfcstH  a  rea»onabltt  de- 

I  greo  of  strength  and  vtTioicncy  in  tbe  activities  of  his  daily 
life. 

Tbe  individual  who  is  merely  a  reed,  bonding  Iwfont  every 
breeze  tbat  blows,  cannot  arouse  strong  feeling  of  approval 

I      m  comnuleahip  in  tnost  of  tliose  with  whom  be  has  rcliu 

^^oos,  though  certain  persons,  elderly  women  espocially  jwr^ 
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Imps,  think  highly  of  giicli  a  type.  But  the  general  tendency 
ill  respect  to  this  sort  of  iudi^-iduuJ  is  cspeeixlly  noticir^bls 
ill  the  iutei-cour^te  of  ehilili'eu  of  about  the  same 
age  and  aoL-ial  stutua.  Tho  >*  weak"  indindual,  the 
onv  who  ciitniut  )ihaj>o  eveiitH,  who  cauaot  deter- 
mine the  welfare  of  otliera  for  good  or  ill,  who  is  ftlways  a 
nuuly  follower  but  never  a  loudi>r,  wilt  bo  Inrgirly  if^onxl, 
or  pos!tiMy  •■  doapJHuil,"  Gxm>[)t  as  lie  eau  be  ttsml  to  iulvan- 
tage  by  his  inove  vigorouB  associates.  His  conipaaious,  in 
order  really  to  approve  of  him,  nniKt  foci  thiit  he  is  vai>alde, 
whib,  lit  till- same  rime,  i>orli,i|)s,  fairly  "  defen-ntial,"  "re- 
Bpeetful,"  am!  williug,  thongh  these  latter  qualities  are  twt 
niuoli  emphiisiited  in  chilt)  groups.  After  lUl,  tho  iiiilividuAl 
who  i*  willing  and  deferential,  —  "good,"  in  short,  —  but 
who  is  lacking  iu  ahility  to  bring  things  to  pass,  will  pUy 
only  a  subordinate  rijle  in  iiis  social  adjinttuiciitx.  liu  will 
not  diM-idUsIy  otfeiid  Jieopte  or  greatly  ])leaMe  theia,  iH-i-auiio 
he  cau  neither  prevent  thcin  fix)ni  attaining,  nor  aid  them 
to  attain,  their  end*.  Sneh  an  individiud  may  be  n  "  rtnpm.'i.'j 
able  "  and  possibly  a  '^nice  "  persou,  but  ha  oaii  lutnlly  b»j 
un  *'  agreeabla  "  (me. 

Iq  almost  any  sohoolroom  of  fifty  children  tliere  may  be^ 
seen  cases  of  tlie  "  agreeable  "  tj-pe,  and  also  of  the  "  nice'* 
type.  The  httUrr  io  usually  nuutnd  in  his  intlucn(.^>  upon  tba 
group ;  and  while  h«  oiay  be  approved  by  tht-  t^-judiur,  ht] 
still  does  not  awaken  id  her  strong  feeling  of  any  sort, 
does  the  pu)iil  who  is  capable  and  at  the  same  time 
fibly  atUptabh',  tln^ugh  not  too  ready  to  give  up  his  own 
signs.  The  group  is  at  best  indifferent  to  the  merely  "  uiee' 
boy ;  often  it  is  [tositively  hostile  to  bim  Ix^caustr  of  his  neatial^ 
ohanustor,  and  it  plagues  and  annoys  him.  The  intcrmts  ot 
the  group,  of  tlie  teacher,  of  the  parent,  and  of  the  roinister 
aro  often  not  the  same  witli  re»]>i-et  to  certain  of  the  traits 
of  an  individual  ehild.  Tliu  minister,  tho  tnocliftr  (ofBgn. 
tlkough  not  universally),  the  grand  pa  i-eiits.  aud  the  ae^;k- 
bora  desira  him  to  he  compliant,  8ubiui»iTe,  deferential^ 
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while  tbe  group  and  wiually  the  parent  desire  him  to  have 
initiativi;  and  force,  —  to  possesH  some  of  the  cIiEU'acteriatioA 
of  tliv  luuWr.  On  lliia  account  (he  eHlitnute  put  upon  u  ctiild 
hy  the  Tarions  social  groups  to  which  he  is  related  iit  often 
qnite  divergent,  sotne  comiuetidiiig  him,  others  condemning 
him,  while  otltiTS  simply  ignore  liim  if  he  i«  iudined  to  be 
«t  all  neutral  in  character. 

As  thu  in<livi(liuil  progreB!<es  in  his  development,  and 
matutaiuB  a  cougnieut  attitude  towanl  his  constantly  en- 
larging social  environment,  while  at  the  same  Tbatumu 
tim«-  CJthil>iting  fonw  and  initiative,  he  hwoines  in  *"* 
due  course  a '' tactful  "  or  "diplomatic"  persou,  — one  who 
aocomplishes  his  complex  ends  without  seeming  to  act  in 
oppositJoa  to  tli«  desires  of  those  alxnit  him,  luid  the  conven- 
tioaa  of  the  society  in  which  he  operates.  The  more  complex 
bis  relations  become,  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  him  to 
ehoOM  bis  TOume  careftilly,  ihlihif-nUrhj,  in  order  tliat  he 
may  achieve  hit  piir|HiM-s  while  avoiding  c^mtlict.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tactless  individual  moves  toward  the  goal 
be  socks  to  atbun,  and  he  pays  little,  if  any,  lieed  to  the 
d««Ire«  of  bis  fellowit  or  the  conventions  of  society  with  re- 
ference thereto.  He  endeavors  to  remove  them  from  hU  path 
if  they  obstruct  his  way;  and  he  ignores  their  reactions 
mora  or  less  eompletvly.  He  is  dominatiul  by  the  idea  of 
acvompliabing  his  aim,  and  be  cannot "  sense  "  the  interests 
and  the  attitntles  of  others  with  regnrd  to  his  action  ;  and 
in  any  event  he^'dou*  not  care."  The  tuirtful  individual  iit 
always  d^cately  responsive  to  the  attitudes  of  tbe  people 
who  are  affectctl  by  his  movements.  He  is  able  to  antici- 
pate their  reactions  ujton  any  pn>jected  enterprise,  and  so  lie 
flodcAVora  to  shape  his  conduct  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
their  npiiro%Ttl  and  their  eoojjcration.  A»  the  rchitions  which 
the  individual  assiiues  toward  hiii  fellows  become  more  and 
more  intricate,  he  passes  of  necessity  from  the  "  tactful "  to 
the  "diploniitiic"  person.  It  is,  {K-rhaps,  hanlly  netvKsary 
ay  that  the  diploouttJo  attitude  i»  uot  assumed  until  well 
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on  bmmrd  tho  completion  of  tk«  derdopncntal 
tboB^  the  faodameDtal  element  in  this  atutode  it 
tina  ippcnnt  in  chiMren  at  an  early  agv.  wImb  tfcej 
esdotTor  to  secure  their  eads  by  first  arousing  plawasl  fad- 
ings in  the  persoEU  to  whom  they  are  to  appeal  for  aid.  It 
is,  hoirevrr,  doubtful  if  this  is  a  promioCDt  fi-attm  id  asj 
individoal's  life  before  the  adolescent  period.  It  it  true  thai 
■omo  children  are  gmtler  than  others  in  their  demands; 
they  avoid  dinvt  cunflict  wtib  those  in  authority,  bat  yM 
they  are  hardly  diplomatic.  The  pr^-adoleacent  child  u  imI 
■nffioienUy  rvticctive  to  |>lan  dt-liWrat^-iy  to  awalcra  agrw- 
■Us  atalee  in  those  who  are  aff«ci«d  by  his  re^nesta,  or  la 
make  it  appear  to  them  that  be  is  not  asking  anything  out 
«i  tha  onlioary.  or  in  any  war  prejndioinl  to  their  own  ia- 
teieeti,  Iwt  rather  farorable  to  their  well-being.  Xoranally 
the  child  goes  directly  to  the  point  at  issue  in  his  petitkaa, 
thongh  MMDC  are  more  **  blunt "  or  domineering  or  cueidw 
than  others.  In  voioe  and  manner  they  demand  what  thiy 
wish  instead  of  a/ipraJiN^  for  it.  Bat,asa  rule,  tba^ild  in 
Ins  rsquc^tt  represents  hi^  needs,  whatever  they  may  he.  in 
a  itnigbtforward  way,  and  he  docs  not  plan  befcwvhand  to 
jMMi  tbcffl  in  sueb  »  manner  that  the  naO  object  of  Ua 
dtnrea  may  not  be  too  apparent  at  tbe  be^:inning.  As  potafaJ 
out  above,  some  children  nmal.  in  a  sort  of  bollying  atti- 
tude, tlMir  wi^Mi  to  those  who  t*n  grant  tliem,  while  others 
are  nupplieative :  bat  all  are,  before  adolescence,  simple, 
direct,  and  undiplomatic.  Diploma^  ia  an  art  which  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  bter  itigre  of  develnprnent  and  to  raatnrity. 
Contrasted  with  tbe  type  of  child  who  is  predominnntly 
in  eongnmt  relations  with  the  people  about  him,  ts  the  eot 

who  ii  in  ooafliet  with  them  most  of  tbe  tinier  Tbe 
■Si»nn     child  who  is  largely  indifferent  to  the  Teepeet** 

which  should  be  shown  to  his  elders  and  aapetin^ 
iMd  treats  them  much  as  be  <loe«  his  ■Mociatea,  ta  apt  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  being  a  ••  forward  "  or  **  impertinent " 
or  *-  impudent "  iodi^-idoaL   It  has  been  noted  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  diBCUAsion  that  all  cfaildreti  tend  to  resist  paying 
dfiiferanoe  to  their  elders,  but  some  resist  it  mucti  more  de- 
terminedly otxl  for  n  inuoli  longer  periotl  than  othei's.  Tho 
ehild  wbo  is  deferential  vouctii<!ta  hiiii.self  differently  in  the 
pKMDC«  of  the  one  who  is  tho  object  of  hia  regard  from 
what  hftdoc*  when  liv  i»  with  his  fellows.  In  tho  latter  case, 
if  lie  feels  on  equal  terms  with  his  associates,  lu  ho  com- 
monly does,  ho  will  ehow  no  eign  of  a  submissive  or  humble 
attituilv  in  his  relations  with  them.  He  will  not  be  at  all 
reaerred  or  inhibited  in  his  action,  except  in  tho  in«usnre 
that  all  the  others  in  the  t^roiip  are.  Mo  will  carry  through 
It  progratiimc  of  give-am  I -tiike  in  iill  his  activities,  with  no 
cousdousnesa  tliat  ho  must  either  take  or  giro  all  oa  somo 
«oe  else  tn»y  wish.  Toward  those  who  tire  older  and  wiser 
■Dd  Ktrx>ng(>r  than  he,  however,  he  will  iinsume  a  very  dif- 
ferent bearing ;  it  will  now  be  all  give  and  no  take,  or  tlut 
other  way  round,  n-s  the  ctaw!  may  be.  In  his  bearing,  as  in 
what  he  saya,  he  will  show  tltat  he  ntganis  himself,  whether 
oonaotomdy  or  not,  as  inferior,  and  bo  be  must  wait  aod 
MTVp. 

But  the  child  wbo  does  not  recoguize  Uio  mipcriority  of 
any  one  will  t«nd  to  assume  give-and-take  relations  toward 
his  «l(lt-n«.  lut  wtdl  its  toward  hi^  ('ompunions,  and  it  will  be 
«aaj  for  adidts  to  regard  him  aii  "impudent,"  vimpty  bo- 
onsQ  be  does  not  observe  tlie  conventional  attitudes  of  the 
jvnng  toward  tboi^e  who  are  above  them,  either  in  age,  ex- 
perienoe,  or  social  status.  On  the  child's  part  there  may  be, 
and  prolMibly  is,  no  intention  to  offend  any  one,  and  no 
puqxise  to  show  disrespect  to  elders  or  others.  He  n»;rely 
takes  it  as  a  nutter  of  course  that  his  father  or  the  minister 
or  the  t4!aoher  is  a  person  to  lie  dealt  with  as  ho  has  learned 
to  df'aJ  with  his  companioiL^.  alike  ii]  work  and  in  play.  Tho 
quality  of  impudence  as  ascribed  to  the  child  by  the  adult 
docs  not  exist  in  the  fonner's  conseiousness,  but  arises  out 
of  the  latb'r'ii  own  feeling  of  irritation  over  tlie  failure  of 
boy  to  pay  him  homage.  Thus  there  is  always  more  or 
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less  of  conflict  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  uiu)«fcF- 
ential  child  and  that  of  the  obetsiincc-scckin^  ndiilt  wlio 
comes  intu  relatiuus  with  him.  Of  course,  if  tlio  ndult, 
wliether  pareut  or  minister  or  teacher  or  governor,  ciin  bo 
oome  as  a  child  liinisolf,  Xlwn  lie  will  «njoy  ^ve-nnd-take 
relation*!  witli  the  boy,  and  the  <|ueatiun  of  im]>iidui<!o  win- 
not  arise  in  tbeir  intercourse.  So  it  happens  that  a  child 
who  in  a  partii-iihir  hoini;  or  M^hool  or  soction  of  a  city  or 
vonntry  would  bo  rogariled  as  original,  iutertMting,  frank, 
dynamic,  independent,  might  in  another  home  or  school  or 
section  of  a  city  or  country  Iw  considorwl  lu  itnp<.'rtineut, 
iin]nKlunt,  or  even  insolent.  It  ia  commonly  the  iut»e  that  n 
child  who  may  bo  perfectly  adaptable  in  all  essendals  ia 
home,  scliool,  or  ebiewbere,  conveys  just  the  op)M>4it4^  tni- 
presuon  to  a  casual  acquaintance  because  of  tlie  non-ilefor- 
^tial  citaracter  of  bis  outwaixl  action. 

In  impertinent  ftrtioii,  the  child  doeH  not  go  far  onou^ 
in  his  op)>oKition  to  oonventional  staiulardfl  to  arouse  rrbdia- 
Tb*:nipM-  tory  action  agwnat  himself  :  nevertheless,  be  ini* 
tapuSMi'  t***'"  '"  *"'ne  nieawiro  thi-  ]HH>]ile  wbn  are  affected 
tn*  by  hiti conduct.  Chihiren  show  marked  iliffcratRon 

in  the  degree  to  which  they  carry  their  "  smartness "  or 
Impertinence.  Some,  even  tlioiigli  they  may  not  Iw  really 
deferiiitiid,  an!  ittill  moro  improiised  tJian  othi^rtt  with  tlic 
"dignity"  of  elders.  The  boy  schooled  on  the  street,  who 
has  been  bred  among  rongli  condition*,  i*  notorionnly  im. 
pndent,  and  even  iusoh-nt.  HIa  expurien»'H  liavu  Int-n  xueh 
that  h<!  has  developed  a  general  resistant  and  even  aggres- 
sive attitude  toward  a^ltdts  at  any  rat«.  He  has  Ixi^n  buntvtl 
and  prerni  upon  (as  bi>  feels)  much  uf  the  tiiui*,  and  initine- 
tively  he  reaets  by  resisting  the  enforcement  npon  bim  of 
reapeot  and  deference,  or  by  preying  in  any  way  lie  can 
upon  those  around  him.  ConnoiouHly  and  pui'iumcfnlly  ho 
annoya  those  who  appear  to  be  in  authority  over  him,  or 
who  make  any  claimn  upon  bis  reganl.  As  be  develops,  and 
bt^ns  to  inanifiHtt  tliis  general  altitude  toward  pentoiu  of 
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his  own  sge  and  station,  he  comes  gradually  to  assume  a 
*■  coulemptuoiu "  iittiludc.  Hn  "Wits  down"  u|>nii  n» 
asaoeiate  who  oauiiiot  ouuti-ibute  in  aii^  way  tu  lit.s  ]iii;iLiure 

»or  wtvancement.  If  he  is  a  boy  iu  the  sti'eet,  he  usually 
•ggn^Ma-H  u[>oii  the  imlividuitl  for  whom  ho  hss  contonipt, 
boUyiu;;  hini  into  a  servile  attitude,  lie  bec-uiiies  "  scuniful" 
•ad  "  disdAinful  "  of  those  who  are  much  less  skillful  than 
liiioM-lf  ill  street  life.  Lu^t  of  :ill,  he  iniiy  luiituitic  a  "  Muver- 
ing"  or  "Booffing"  attitude  towanl  those  who  were  oiiee  of 
^■bts  own  cirol«,  but  wlio  bnve  deeply  stirred  his  animosity 
^^ty  tryiog  to  excel  him,  or  usurp  his  position  :lh  a  leader  in 

any  of  tlw  social  situations  in  which  he  is  placed, 
^p  The  iieornful  or  diwlainful  or  sneering  attitude  is  ncv«r 
^^■aen  in  young  chiltli-eu,  or  in  older  persons  of  a  meek  or 
luunble  diitpositiou.  It  is  first  manifested  tonard  TDa.ititntt 
the  latter  part  of  tliu  adoK-w^^nt  pcritHl,  wlii^i  oluon 
malryfor  social  advaucement  becomes  keen  and  the  moral 
sense  ts  sharpened.  This  attitude  can  he  tjiken  only  when 
^■tfae  (liivcl,  ntUM^uliir  expression  of  «:uiuti(>n  Ix'jipiis  to  he  ro- 
Strained  in  favor  of  other  less  dynamic,  though  none  the  less 
effective,  methods.  If  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  euuld  issuine  the 
g4-j>Kr;il  emotion  indie.nted  by  the  terms  tlisd'iin  or  »corn,  be 
would  tend  to  express  his  feelings  musculai'ly  upon  the  per* 
son  of  tlic  on«  who  aroimi'd  the  attitudo.  Noihiug  l)ut  phy- 
■ical  chasti.iement  would  fidly  satiafy  him.  But  with  the 
kdokscent,  the  severest  punishment  h«  ciui  inflict  in  to 
Kwaken  ID  lits  rival  the  fc^'liiign  idwnyM  stiiiiidated  by  the 
Boeering  attitude.  The  sneer,  as  a  rule,  penetrates  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  life  of  the  one  against  whom  it  is 
diirctvd,  Hnd  wounds  the  social  m4f.  Oidy  tlie  nonexecutive 
type  of  person,  posseftiung  stnmg,  dominant  feelings  of  an- 
tipathy, can  easily  assume  the  attitude  of  KOom  or  <It!Hlaiu. 
Latvr  on.  a*  he  oonuw  into  vital  contact  with  the  institutiona 

Pof  Kocicty,  be  may  become  a  scoffer.  In  tliis  attitude  he  doea 
not  attempt  to  express  his  feeling  in  an  oltective  way  in 
the  effort  vilbcr  to  modify  or  to  abolish  the  iustitulious 
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against  which  he  rails.  He  simply  fwols  deeply  and  aatago- 
niHti^Llly  i^Diiceniiii^  them,  and  he  seeks  to  apreuut  thb  feeling 
Uiioug  others  through  the  verbal  expression  of  his  hostile 
attitude.  It  is  prolNiblu  thiit  the  dynninio  individual  doe* 
not  t^'-ud  Monnally  to  acofi  at  individuals  or  instilutiunit ; 
this  is  more  proiiiinently  the  attitude  of  the  stativ  type,  the 
one  wlioae  viiiotionM  an  tw.tive  but  who  is  not  able  to  bring 
to  i>a«s  the  reforms  lie  desires. 

We  nisty  now  look  itt  a  different  variety  of  social  attitudes 
which  are  cliaraetcristic  to  a  degree  of  all  eliildren,  but  wlitch 
are  more  marked  in  some  thun  tn  othera.  There 
"dpin"  is  first  the  attitudu  of  ■'o)wwHe»!«,"  of  fnuikncM 
""'  in  social  relations.    Contrasted  with  it  is  the  atti- 

tude of  secrecy,  of  deception,  of  deceit  fulness.  The  frank 
cliild  is  im'ive  antl  uiin^stniiiuHl  In  the  expriMtnou  of  his 
thoughts  and  hiu  feelings,  lie  is  "real,"  "candid,"  "gen- 
uine," " straightforwunl,"  "disingenuous."  From  on«  point 
of  view  htt  may  l>e  ftaid  to  have  niorid  eoiira^ ;  he  it  ready 
at  all  times  (not  desi^edly  but  rather  im[KiIsively)  to  tain 
the  coiiseqiicTRvM  of  bis  actions.  As  a  young  child  be  is 
simply  naive  ami  fiaiik ;  but  as  he  develops,  so  that  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  bis  fellows  becomes  more  nvniplcx, 
aii<l  the  straight  way  is  increasingly  diflieult  to  follow,  be 
may  become  "sincere"  and "gi-nuine."  He  piibli»bes  things 
aa  they  are,  so  that  no  one  may  be  deceived  by  his  repre- 
sentations. ]  le  doiw  not  sliield  the  self  fram  the  natural  ooo* 
He4|ueiices  of  its  aetioti ;  nor  does  he  a»  a  rtde  tiy  to  bccbtc 
goods  he  desires  by  artifice  whereby  the  altn-  is  misled. 

Uut  oontmstt^d  with  this  is  tlio  typo  in  which  there  ia  the 
O|>p0Bit6  of  frankne.iit ;  there  Li  idynttitH  and  conceal  men  t  of 
TbadMUt-  purpose  and  method  of  action.  This  type  is  not  as 
*"  l>*  naive  or  "  open."  not  as  direct  or  as  simple  as  the 
first.  An  individual  of  this  type  nmlly  lacks  mond  courage, 
so  that  he  seeks  to  attain  his  ends  by  misrepreaentatioii 
when  this  jmtmises  to  saw  him  trouble  or  to  secure  goods 
he  J««rcs  whieli  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.    He  strive! 
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to  avoid  the  couseqiivnces  of  iUog^tinmte  action  by  enclcavoT^ 
tug  to  luake  it  appear  as.  being  in  at-'cord  with  tbu  iIchuukU 
of  those  in  authority  or  of  piiblii;  sentiment.  As  he  develops, 
uul  his  lift:  hroftdona,  he  is  liki^ly  to  bocooie  iiiKiDiwre.  He 
maj  knovingly  and  deliberately,  and  a^  a  luattei-  of  habit, 
tnisrepnsent  matbirB  in  which  ho  has  a  personal  interest,  to 
thv  ewl  tluit  ho  may  ^n  some  momentary  adviuitngo.  This 
is  the  deceitfid,  nnreliable  type.  The  aim  of  the  frank  type 
is  to  |)ortnky  vwnts  a^  they  haw  nctiially  occurred  ;  or  to 
dcvcriiw  hU  iutoiitioDS  and  his  aims  precisely  as  he  ounceives 
th«iu,  even  tliough  he  may  realize  tliey  are  not  in  accord  with 
oonimuuity  standards  as  exprONHod  in  cnisloras  or  rides  or 
hivnt.  The  aim  of  the  second  type  is  to  conceal  his  rual  in- 
tentions if  he  feels  they  uro  in  conflict  with  the  doairea  of 
the  iiltrr;  luid  while  roidly  kccjiin^  Ui  In.t  originitl  piir{Kises 
he  may  seek  to  win  tlie  approval  of  the  alter  by  pretending 
to  espouse  different  onc».  In  any  group  of  fifty  children 
from  tho  fourth  year  of  nigM  furwaid,  there  will  nlm<)«t  cer- 
tainly  bo  foimd  individual  who  will  illustrate  theso  con- 
tnurtod  typea. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  term  "  openness  "  has 
been  employed  to  designate  the  tygu^  of  ohild  who  does  not 
aticnint  ti>  <-onceal  those  of  hia  actions  that  mav  .. 
result  disadvantageously,  first  to  the  alter  and  muitMiUn 
then  perhaps  to  himself,  or  that  hav«-  for  their 
end  to  «>Iicit  favors  from  the  alt<-r.  But  in  popular  usage, 
•* openness"  denDt«e  another  attitude  chanurtcristio  in  • 
neasnre  of  all  children,  but  more  marked  with  some  than 
with  otbcni.  To  illustrate  :  8.  at  eight  seems  utterly  unable 
to  Iceep  any  experience  "  to  him.self."  It  seems  im]>erativv 
that  be  should  communicate  idl  that  be  sees  or  does,  or  that 
is  done  to  him.  It  is  a«  though  he  were  under  strain  and 
tension  until  all  that  has  cntercil  into  his  thuiight  or  feeling 
piaes  from  him  out  into  his  social  environment.  Every 
«xp<>ri«nce  ho  has  is  a  sort  of  chaise  on  the  expressive 

rroiis  mechaaiam,  and  oc^uUibrium   cannot  ho  nistored 
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antn  duehaf^ 


Bat  V.   M  not  ao  nady   in   bz- 


ocerua.  Hat  V.  M  not  ao  ttaay  in 
jiiiwing.  himself.  He  "lives  mora  witbio  buMelL"  Ue 
ehbor  doc*  iwt  fwl  an  impulM;  to  <-xprv»  cx|)eriaiew  wlaeb 
8.  would  ualientstiiiglj  coaunnntcate ;  or  if  he  dot*  irnn 
■Ufh  a  feelioj;  he  la  able  to  inhibit  tbe  action ;  or,  pwhipij 
be  nay  nut  Iw  able  to  overoHne  the  natunl  resistaDM  Is 
ezpmmoti.  The  Utter  tvpe  more  than  the  former  is  eoo- 
HMnu  of  self.  S.  tumply  communicate*  eTerything  regard* 
IcM  of  tbii  vny  the  tUur  will  take  it,  exo-pt  that  he  nuj 
to  some  extent  Kstnin  himaelf  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
reaction  of  the  people  about  him  wili  b«  boetilv;  tbon^ 
be  will  take  haxBidotu  chances  in  thi«  regard. 

Bat  V.  is  more  wnsitivc  to  tlio  attitudes  of  the  alter  as 
rerealed  in  fucial  exprea^on  and  tlie  like,  and  this  otakei       ' 
him  more   cautious   tlian  S.,  more  "reserved*' 
\  «nMraa     possibly.   8.  ic  apparently  OMttiJent  (though  not 

*"•  n;flt'c'lively  so)  that  the  n//w  will  receive  his  w- 

pre8siou9  hoe^pitably  anywaVi  and  so  be  is  not  keen  in 
Dotinj;  just  how  tiie  people  who  look  at  or  listen  to  biin  are 
rcaeting  to  his  expressions.  He  seemingly  enjoyn  the  net  of 
expreaaion  so  much  that  eonscionsness  eannot  take  aoeount 
of  tlie  wM^al  efFM:tii  thertnf.  Not  so  with  V..  howcver.or  at 
h^aiit  not  to  tttidi  an  extent  as  with  S.  The  former  fet^li  the 
responses  of  the  alter  more  n^iidily  than  Uie  latter;  he  IS 
not  so  completely  doniinnted  by  hi.i  own  aetion.  I^lo  shows 
this  in  bi«  t4<iidency  to  lieoome  embarrasse<l  wlien  tite  atten- 
tion of  a  company  is  oentred  on  him.  S.  will  i«.Tform  tnoks 
before  a  group  of  his  [Jaymntes  or  his  elders  without  hesi- 
tancy or  "  M>lf.conttc!oHHi)e»s  '* :  but  V,  ia  apt  to  be  *'  sbj  "^^ 
or  "timid  "  under  such  eireumstaiKrus.  ^^ 

At  school  S.  will  in  his  punes  reiulily  play  as  best  ho 
COD  the  role  of  nay  living  tliiiif;  wliiefa  ia  suggested  to  bim, 
and  he  will  "  act  it  out."  no  miitter  who  is  ob- 
serving him,  or  what  their  oxpraMioDS  may  lie. 
He  is  nnt  confuiteil  when  Uie  attention  of  the 
group  is  conceutratod  on  him.  But  it  is  diffutvut  witJi  V'., 


wbo  nmnot  ^sliow  off"  without  embarrassment,  except  iu 
the  jin-M-tioe  uC  tlioHA  licfuro  whom  he  liiis  frequently  ex- 
hibited Jmuself  imder  various  asiiuuied  personalities.  In  tJie 
pnseDoe  of  strunp'rs  he  is  "  iMishfiil,"  and  resists  the 
eflfurla  of  visitm-s  to  indueci  him  to  [n-rfurm  for  thirir  ontvr- 
taiomeiit.  8.  seems  more  ooutideot  than  V.  that  hi>  can  jfo 
through  with  uny  "stunt,"  unil  that  whatever  he  does  wiU 
be  well  r<i?«ivi'il  hy  hU  niiilienee  ;  liis  i.t  not  gif-atly  coiiei-riicd 
about  their  attitudes  anyway.  V.  has  a  more  or  leas  instinct* 
ire  dreod  of  exhibiting  himself,  muUing  himself  prominent, 
^Lattraetiiig  attention  to  binisi:lf.  at  least  in  thti  presence 
^hf  unfamiliar  persons.  His  reactions  indicate  that  be  ia 
^HtfnHl  of  riilivalo ;  hu  is  iipprehenaivc  lest  those  who  observe 
bim  will  "  make  fun"  of  hira.  He  has,  so  far  as  is  known, 
had  no  distressin;;  experience  from  performing  before 
other*,  so  that  his  attitude  in  largely  an  instinctive  tme. 

tTheM  tyjwa  may  be  seen  at  every  period  of  development, 
adolescence  there  are  the  open,  couinmntcative  individ* 
b,  st»d  those  wlio  are  reserved,  ami  even  tneitnrn.  The 
latt«r  individuals,  move  tlian  the  former,  "  keep  tJiing.i  to 
themsclvL-s" :  they  are  seemingly  less  confident  that  their 
exprcH.t)on8  will  he  hoHpitably  received  by  thoxo  wlio  are 
aJTeeted  by  them.  The  former  type  tends  (o  conimnnicatM 
all  details  of   personal  experience,  while    the    latter   type 
uutjr  ooRimunii'atv  only  th«  more  importiint  re^mltx  thereof. 
The  fornter  type  solicits  the  appLiuse  of  poopU'.  and  acts  so 
^^S  to  attract  demonstrative  nttuiition,  while  the  latter  t)-pe 
^^bay  shrink  to  a  grt^ater  or  lens  degree  from  Inking  put  in 
^^any  coM^pii-uotw  |>onition,  even  with  the  likelihood  of  re- 
^jseiving  thecordialresponsesof  people.  The  retiring  Individ- 
^Bol  doubtle«4  kc-ps  out  of  thu  public  giue,  matuly,  though 
1^004  wholly,  l)eeanse  of  a  feeling  of  inability  adequately  to 
l^^keet  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  the  public. 
^H  It  will  bo  appro|>rint«,  before  closing  thia  chapter,  to 
mention  types  of  chUdren  differentiated  BOOOrding  to  the 
I  of  their  Beasitlvoncss  to  thu  ffcltnga  and  desirot  of 
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tlios«  witli  whom  the}'  oome  in  contact  in  any  way.  Here  ii 
a  boy,  K..  who  seems  (.'onstantly  to  bo  making  <]uite  ontu 
Tii*b*«lM-  tlw**^  ^^"^  ^"■*'  younger  or  wc»l(«r  than  binnell. 
laityp*  His  Msociates  say  that  he  "pioks  on"  other  boys; 
»nil  iti  ail  sorts  of  ways  lie  annoys  tlio  girls  who  may  be 
wilJuu  badgering  ilintauce.  He  in  described  by  iiiiuiy  of  tita 
pluymattis  as  "  mean  "  and  "  tricky  "  and  "  diaagreeaUe." 
He  aeemit  to  enjoy  gi'tting  hU  a-tsociatos  into  trouble,  pro- 
vided the  outeonie  in  not  too  Berioiis  for  them  or  for  hiiiiiu-If. 
Hv  is  much  of  the  time  m  R  bullying  attitude  toward  his 
asHooiates,  and  in  a  re^iHtaiit  nttjtiide  b»var(t  his  eltlem  and 
superiors.  Id  scliool  he  annoys  the  teacher  a  great  <leal,  aud 
slitt  mu»t  frcqiicntJy  "  change  his  seat "  bccuiise  hu  make* 
it  iuii>teasant  foi-  ttiose  who  have  t«enta  near  him.  If  any 
classiuato  *■  tells  on  "  him  he  will  not  forget  it  for  many  a 
day,  but  will  inske  life  niisi-rnlde  for  the  tattler.  He  does 
not  forgive,  nor  does  he  ask  forgiveness.  He  appears  to 
enjoy  a  preying  life :  always  ho  in  plotting  to  unnoy  or  to 
torment  soriK^  imc  who  cannot  i-vact  elTcctivcIy  enough  to  do 
him  injury.  When  he  Is  on  the  playgrouml  engaged  in  gMiiee 
his  associates  are  oontiuually  on  the  lookout  leet  be  trip 
them  np  or  kick  tlioin  or  poke  them,  or  take  lulvantago  of 
tliora  in  Boiiie  other  way.  He  likes  to  play  practical  jnkea, 
and  to  turn  the  laugh  on  a  person  who  is  pccidiar  in  any 
respect.  At  the  Kiun«  time  be  vigoroudy  re»vnts  b«ing  "  picked 
oil."  and  he  will  "  get  even  "  if  he  can  witli  any  one  who 
turns  the  hiugh  on  him.  He  like>s  to  prey  on  others,  but  be 
n-ncte  in  «vory  mean  way  he  knows  how  upon  tho»e  wlto 
prey  on  him. 

Contrasted  with  this  bullying,  bulligurent  typo  is  tits 
meek  individual,  the  one  who  tiov*  not  prey  u|>on  his  (d- 
n>Bw«k  '''*'''  "^  *^"'  **tJ"*f  ^PP  does,  and  who  may  not 
IT*  even  vigorously  resist  the  aggre8«ions  of  othvra. 

This  type  is  not  likidy  to  bo  very  definitely  marked  in  the 
Mtrlieet  years,  ainc*'  all  ehildreu  tend  normally  to  aggten 
aad  to  reetst  aggression.  But  by  the  third  yttar,  at  aay  tvt** 
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i«r«  bcg!o»  to  be  <lifrt;reiitI)itioa  of  individualB  in  respect 
to  the  characteristics  iu  question.  While  one  individual 
may  continuo  on  in  his  preying  tendencies,  another  may 
coiniDvncu  to  g«t  control  over  these  tendeiioii;^,  and  to 
naniCeet  greater  regard  for  the  feelings  and  interests  of  tiis 
usociates.  J.  in  her  ninth  year  illustrates  tins  latter  t}*|)e. 
SliA  does  not  often  now  cauae  others  annoyance  ;  and  tlicre 
IB  never  any  complaint  from  those  yoimger  or  weaker  than 
the  tiiatBb(;iK"muan"  or '^disagreeable."  She  docs  not  prey 
npoD  any  one  now,  whether  tliey  be  younger  or  older  tlian 
henelf.  or  of  the  uimc  ago.  Her  teachers  for  several  years 
bave  bad  no  fault  to  find  with  her  hehavior.  She  readily 
forgives  and  forgets  the  minor  iujuriea  done  her,  even  by 
K.  wbo  mtnetimeK  annoys  her  as  he  does  others;  though 
sbe  lias  a  tcinleney  to  resist  his  depredations.  She  has  ap- 
parently a  "  kindly  feeling  "  toward  every  one.  She  enjoya 
bar  ■— ociato,  aitd  imleeil  all  with  whom  she  oouh'k  in  ron- 
iMt,  and  ahe  aeenis  to  he  happy  in  conducting  herself  so 
as  not  to  irritate  them.  She  probably  docs  not  reflect  that 
she  ought  to  niitkc  othei-n  li.-ippy;  in  idl  lilcclihnoil  tiho  aots 
•{lontaneonHly  in  ways  which  do  not  arouse  opposition  in 
tfaoee  wbo  are  affected  by  bcr  action,  while  K.  acts  in  just 
the  othi-r  way.  J.  is  generous  in  sharing  Inr  po^sijjwions 
with  tlios)^  about  her,  and  she  is  grateful  to  those  who  serve 
her  in  any  way.  If  slio  be  criticised  by  her  parents  for  sins 
of  omission  or  coinniiHNion  in  her  daily  life,  she  rarely  now 

akea  any  defense.  She  is  not  humiliated  or  angered  or 
made   uncomfortable ;  slto  ju^  naively  accepts  her 
cbitling.  anil  govs  on  witli  the  enterprises  in  Iiand  as  won 
as  her  critics  release  her  attention.  She  is  s  meek  individ- 
ual. 

So  more  need  be  done  here  than  to  mention  a   principle 
.which  has  been  referred  to  in  another  connection,  d<t*iop- 

be  principle  of  plasticity  in  tJ^>es  <luring  cliihl-  J^'j^^' 
and  youtlu    It  is  the  common  thing  for  a  latr^M 
^Juadatrong  child  to  become  docile  and  vvco  meek  in  youth. 


^whicl 
Bfae  p 
^»ood 
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Frequently  a  belligerent  boy,  tbo  biilly  of  tbe  group  at 
seven,  beeoiues  tht;  miint  [tvaCvuUh  liud  ianffuDMve  invmlnr 
of  the  gi'oup  at  twenty ;  and  tlie  jiviuciple  appltca  to  all 
types  wliatsoovor.  It  ia  not  too  much  to  ray  that  one  caanot 
ti.*ll  from  (iltKcrviDg  the  socLil  tL'iideiicivit  of  a  young  cliikl 
what  traits  will  be  dominant  in  him  in  maturity,  though  if 
all  edueative  influences  can  be  controUcd  and  directed,  H 
may  bf  possible  to  uiakL'  a  rouj^h  ^etch  of  the  dispodtioQ 
whea  it  shall  have  ceased  to  be  plastic,  or  relatively  ao. 


( 


Tho  principle  of  social  tj-pes  is  recognised  in  ■■eommon-wiiM 
philmupli;.   In  popiilnr  literature  people  are  groiipcul  into  two  nii 

elasiPB,  —  those  who  do  itnd  thoso  who  Jo  not  reaititir  Mdapl 

theiiiiielTeB  to  the  views,  the  ciistotiii,  niid  tho  inntituliont  of 

Ibe  com  II Ml iii ties  iii  which  they  live.  These  "  typei"  oiiit  iii  cliildlraod 

and  yuulh  lU  well  ns  in  mittiirity,  nccording  to  tlio  provuiliiig  eov 

ceptiiiii. 

Tlio  adaptable  child  is  ummlly  rpgnrdod  b;r  hii  elder*  mid  Mip#ri«H 
M  "gentle"  or  "agrucnbl^,"  while  Llic  unmlnptRbl*  typa  Jaooiiaidered 
to  be  "  lieadstruiij; "  or  " diuw^|wrtf<il."  TlivadapUbltindiridakliaij 
luk  iiido|iendeiirp,  iiiitirttivo,  niid  Mi'K-iMofldvoM  to  luoba  degree  that 
he  is  regarded  a»  "  wi'hIi  "  niul  ineffeotivo  In  life.  Some  older  people 
may  enjoy  !iiit'h  ii  type,  Iweniiio  he  in  niiii-re»i«tiiut  to  their  adrane**; 
but  his  tulluwK  lu  a  rule  will  either  "  inie  "  him,  ignore  him.  or  d<«piM 
him.  A  "niee"  buy  dueii  not  gul  iin  well  in  IhogiTe-Aad-tako  of  proup 
nativity,  tbuugh  hu  uiny  receive  the  encotniumi  of  hi*  gnuidpuvstlt 
Ilia  raiiiister,  liis  teucher,  and  iiossibly  hia  parents.  With  dcTcloputenl 
^■endaptable  individiinl  mny  become  "  tactful "  and  "  drjitoniallc." 

lie  unadaptable  obild  is  likely  lo  gain  tbe  rcputatioD  of  beiug 
"  iin|tRrtincnt "  or  "  impudent "  or  "  insolent "  if  ho  troati  his  elden 
nnd  iitlicr  "di)[nitled"  pcnonnges  in  the  community  a>  W  doe*  Ul 
g^oup  iiMiiciatoa,  Tho  hoy  schooli'd  on  the  street  it  alnmst  ivrtain  to 
develop  an  Insiilont  ntlitudn  toward  tho  eoiivnniiona  ut  society,  and 
UuMe  who  ct'iinpiouoiisly  ol>at<rvn  or  defnnil  them.  In  tiiue  IjimImmw 
may  develop  into  scorn  or  illailHin,  which  allituiW  may  be  aMoiMd 
■like  toward  jicrsuna,  tuw&rd  cnsluina,  anil  towiinl  institutions. 

In  childhood,  aa  in  yuulh  and  inntnrily,  one  may  s»e  the  "  naive,' 
"  frank,"  "  open  "  type,  whioh  in  the  course  of  development  is  apt  !• 
develop  into  Ihe  "  j^ouiiine  "  luiil  *'  sincere  "  type.  This  type  of  persoil' 
pabliihci  ciporionec  just  as  bo  perceives  anil  iiilcrprvls  it.  regiudleii 
of  tbe  outcome  upon  bis  own  fortunca.  lu  eontnut  to  this  type  is  tbe 
daeeithil  typo,  nboao  tendency  it  is  to  eoneeal  the  inotiTV*  and  wrt- 
eMM  of  bi*  action*  if  tbe j  are  likely  to  reaolt  to  his  disadrmiitage. 
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t^ildT^B  may  h*  ■l!j»ii>g"iai-^.i  juuunliu^  to  UlLtt|diBMI  imA  wiin* 
pItUneH  wilb  wliic^lt  tiicj  uimiiiuiiiuu!  tbcir  cipitniMiaua.  Tlie  cumiiiu- 
niMtife  tfp*  IB  Always  ragvr  tu  Irll  all  tlmt  is  ni'i-ii  or  livaril  or 
eapariMOnl  iii  aiiv  way,  wbUu  the  noa-oouiniuiiiuativo  individual 
■•kMp*  UnDG*  to  liiiiiiivK." 

Some  eUililrvn  uto  uivm  iplt-ooiiMioiiB  tliun  <>lli<>r»,  »iid  uru  not  as 
fr««  unl  eu7  in  frxliibitliig  tliutiiavlvuii,  epi|]i.'i>ialty  bofuru  nlniii^im. 
Tbay  BN  uid  lu  bo  "timid,"  or  "lia*liFiil,"  ur  "  retiriiii*,"  jierliaps 
CTMB  "inodvBt-"  TliH  drftmntie  tjpu  i>f  (x^rduii  rcadilj'  iinpcrionatos 
ohaiMten,  uid  "  Hctn  tlicm  mit,"  Bueliiiii);  uot  t«  be  EuUBcioim  of  Iho 
leutloii*  of  UiK  audieiiL'L'.  Uiit  tbe  nuK-cuiiBuioiiii  iudividual  nppt^un 
klwaj-i  tu  bo  imder  n-slniitit,  oii  account  uf  uuduo  coucom  kbout  bow 
tbe  itlUr  »iU  mgani  liii  viipresiioiis. 

Fbiollyi  tbo  biadgering  tvpo  is  ofliMi  iopii  ia  cliildliood  nnd  joiith; 
■nil  (Mitnuted  tbciDnrilli  ii  Uia  meek  type,  wbicli  ia  com  para  tivulj 
nM-realktant  to  tbc  dcniKDdj  of  ciders  and  aaponurs,  and  often  to  tbo 
■gK^mioii  of  c<iiuUi. 

But  all  ly|>v*  in  cliitdhood  And  jouth  arc  plostio;  and  it  iscoiumonly 
•MD  that  B  eliild  witli  voiy  (iroiiouuced  social  lendcucies  ut  five  initj' 
>t  twenty-fiT*  oiliibit  jiut  oi  pronounced  tenileocies  of  an  u{i)ionita 
dutnetti. 


U 
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SOCIAL  EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  X 

FROM  A   NATIONAL  STANDPOINT' 

)ne  can  beet  discuss  any  phase  of  Amoricnn  (.'ducation  in 
ix»  ]MrgCT  n^pvcts  only  aftt-r  ho  lias  studied  the  civiliza- 
tion of  older  foimtries.  In  the  effort  to  ascurtuiii  Utbiononr 
what  has  been  the  influence  upon  national  and  iiidi-  ^"j^ 
ridtud  life  of  vnrioiw  cilucational  ideals  and  prac-  *"»  "'*" 
tictfs./lt  abotdd,  of  coui-.w,  be  ai-knovvted^nl  at  mat 
the  obtset  tliat  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
discoviT  just  what  part  uduivation  in  the  atrit-t  sense  has 
j>hiyc<l  in  determining  the  career  of  any  people,  since  it 
is  but  on©  of  many  cooperating  factors.!  StiU.  while  we 
cannot  be  prccitte  in  ru^^rd  to  iletails,  we  can  uevertheless 
present  with  much  contidence  a  few  large  and  im[)ortant 
principles  pertaining  to  the  wducational  experience  of  Eu- 
ropean coniitrici*,  nior«  or  Ii-ss  cltiwly  related  to  our  own 
In  respect  to  intellectual  and  teniperauieiiUd  eharai^torl sties, 
as  England,  Uormany.  France,  Italy,  and  t^pain.  Such  an 
inquiry  will  li*iiil  us  t<i  consid^T,  in  the  first  plac«,  certain 
gVJivnil  t-onditions  and  metliiHls  of  education  which  detvr- 
mine  the  outcome  for  social  efficiency  in  national  and  in- 
diridual  lifi!  of  any  system  of  instruction.  One  may  observe 
teachers  ui  European  schools  giving  n|ii-«-ifIc  ksaons  in  «tlu- 
[  cal  and  moral  conduct  which  apparently  are  almost  if  not 
entir^dy  fruitless  in  thi-ir  effect  ui>on  the  d.iily  suciid  ad- 
joftiiieuts  of  pupiU,  probably  because  the  larger  jiroblemi 

1  A>  (kaa*  p*gt*  im  panng  throDtth  ihn  pnia  tlm  nntlior  haa  *»n  MtraJ 
Ja^nttinn  tuid  Traitiitig  in  Seliooli,  odltcd  by  Sadlar.  lu  this  buok  it  *wini) 
to  W  ahown  (w^otvl  quMlluu  diAt  whila  curlain  RimtpoiMi  QnanlripA  UD 
;  to  inTTwinn«  inta  llio  Btihoolii  t^ountHn  in  mi>rAl  instradion.  thny  h>o 
D^lUung  litlln  if  uif thini:  in  thia  wnrk,  bcoaiue  thej  ba«a  nut  M- 
tb*  (nodAineatal  problem  in  moral  cnJuioK,  vliioli  U  diMuiHil  iu 
lUtohspMr. 
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of  Rodal  training  liave  received  but  little  serioua  stwly. 
It  does  Dot  Hcem  precipitous,  in  viuw  of  what  has  gone  be- 
forv,  tu  say  lujru  that  sociiU  effieieucy  iK  not  a  siiuplu  luatu-r 
to  he  developed  by  formal  inatmotion  in  set  exercises,  as 
in  geometry,  for  example,  though  si>ec'ial  instructioa  tnaj 
donlitleas  be  made  of  service  M  ihe  tjeiicntl  conduH  of  educa- 
tion prejiarca  adequately  for  it.  So  we  must  first  turn  our 
attention  to  the  brief  consideration  of  thuMU  mora  general 
conditions,  as  preliiuinary  to  our  disoussion  oi  specific  nictlk- 
ods  of  soeitd  training. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset,  as  the  most  funtlamvn- 
tal  conception  of  social  education,  that  the  supreme  problem 
Tt*  point  >"  ^''>'*  ^"^^  '^  ^o  t**  train  eacli  oncoming  gener- 
(tvlaw  ation  that  the  nation  may  continue  to  grow  ia 
Btreogth,  stability,  and  efficiency.  This  is  borne  in  u|>on  oa« 
with  irresistible  force  as  he  surveys  the  ruins  of  ancient 
peoples,  and  as  he  sees  that  European  nations,  only  roccntlj 
leiuU'rt  in  all  the  world's  activities,  —  intellectual,  artiiitict, 
commercial, —  have  already  entered  upon  their  decadent 
period;  altliough,  since  there  is  everywhere  an  awakening 
to  the  danger  of  degeneration,  it  is  possible  that  decay  may 
be  retarded  or  in  some  cnses  4|uite  auccemfnlly  resisted.  We 
niiod  not  at  tliis  |>oint  <lwell  at  any  length  u]toii  tlii!  tbeoij 
current  among  us  that  nations  likt?  individuals  must  paaa 
through  their  seven  agi-»,  from  infancy  to  old  age;  but  m 
may  rvadily  grant  that  as  one  studies  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  he  sees  clearly  why  men  belie\-e  the  doctrine. 
And  yet  there  is  at  least  one  Gun)|K>AD  nation  tltst  is  ap- 
parently warding  off  old  age,  and  possibly  even  regainiugtts 
youth ;  which  phenomenon  has  been  witnessed  several  times 
in  the  history  of  nations.  There  seems  to  tie  no  reason  in  tbe 
law  of  things  why  the  social  organism  should  not  be  ahle  to 
perpetuate  itself,  acquiring  oven  greater  stability  with  in- 
otMM  of  yiMx*,  if  only  it  undentood  how  to  athipt  atch  neir 
genention  to  tbe  cban^ng  condidons  resulting  inevitafaljr 
from  tbe  oroluUon  of  the  race. 


^ 
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The  dogma  that  ttici  soL-iul  orf^iiniMin  is  subject  to  pre* 
ciwly  the  same  dcvcloiitrunitiil  ami  dt^g^iierative  Ittws  ux  the 
hioltigical  orgaiiUut  has  already  been  abandoueil  by  compe- 
tent stadents,  though  it  still  lingers  on  in  popular  philosophy. 
The  fu«t  that  in  the  aodal  orgatii^n  now  individuals  uro 
constantly  appearing,  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  con- 
stantly to  rc«hap«  tii«m  to  liecomu  adjusted  to  varying 
^ft  environmental  conditions,  makes  the  Hoeial  tjuite  different 
^M  from  tho  biological  organism  in  respect  to  continuity  of  ex- 
^M  iiit«nooi.  It  is  true  tlie  social  oiganisiii  tonds,  througli  social 
^Bkm«lity.  to  become  settled  in  definite  and  ]>enuaocnt 
^^FMlnta  of  action,  with  the  result  that  it  eannot,  or  at  least 
^B  don  not,  adjust  itself  readily  enough  to  changing  cirenm- 
'  stances,  and  so  in  due  course  it  weakens  or  decays  altogether. 
But  here  is  revealed  the  real  function  of  education,  —  so  to 
equip  the  new  mcinliera  of  the  social  orgaui.sro,  with  ideas 
aud  with  niodcH  of  conduct,  that  they  niay  be  able  to  diit- 
cem  tlie  r«]titrentcnts  fur  coiitinue<l  prosjiority,  and  that 
they  may  hnw  siivli  control  over  their  actions  that  they  can 
aiLi[>t  tbetnselvea  to  the  needs  of  any  situation. 

To  impress  this  general  [)Tinciplc,  it  may  bo  added  here 
that  ixluciition  in  decadent  European  countries  to^lay  fuQs 
to  accomplish  effectively  either  of  tlie  ends  jnat  in<Iioatcil ; 
^_  the  people  have  not  been  trained  so  that  tlicy  cau  see  what 
^H  is  dcmaiidt^d  in  order  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  nntion 
'  under  cliangiog  conditions,  and  they  are  on  the  whole  ur> 
able  to  resist  sensuous  pleiuturcx  of  the  nioi:icnt  for  ends  of 
gN«ter  and  more  permanent  value  in  a  social,  intellectual, 
and  awthetie  way.  This  problem  of  ednention  is  esaentiallv 
a  social  or  moriil  one.  I^ohs  of  moral  HtiUnina  is  always  the 
banning  of  degeneracy  in  national  life.  Ask  any  unpro- 
jodiced  student  of  affairs  in  Spain  or  Italy,  for  in.stanco, 
what  is  the  troubU^  with  Ium  country,  and  he  will  t«ll  you  in 
effect  that  it  is  morally  weak,  and  so  has  lost  or  is  losing  its 
Tigor.  T^ooked  nt  in  tho  large,  wlint  we  mean  by  morality 
is  just  those  modes  of  conduct  that  are  requisite  for  indi- 
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vidiial  and  national  aHcenJency,  not  at  the  expense  o(  otber 
indiviiluala  anil  iiittioii«,  but  tbrougli  u  moru  and  more  {tor- 
fuct  tiiiileratuudiug  of  tlie  laws  of  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  utilizing  them  for  hnnntn  wpll-bein>;,  and  also  throuf^h  a 
eontintmlly  inm-asing  jwrfdction  in  sucial  orj^nb.ation  iind 
coiiperation.  Whatever  leaaens  vitality  and  tlireateua  decay 
in  the  long  run  is  immorul :  and  by  decay  is  nicnnt  a  nar- 
rowing of  tliu  range  of  individual  and  national  interest  and 
activity,  concentring  it  ever  more  largely  upon  mere  physi- 
cal vxiMU'iioi.%  with  a  consequent  dediae  in  the  sum  total 
of  the  happineitii  of  a  jteople. 

The  history  of  nations  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  when  th«y 
are  developing  vigoi-oiwly  in  thvir  youth  tlu-y  exhibit  th« 
ns  omBiii  fundamental  social  virtues.  Then  the  people  are  on 
JJ^*^  tho  whole  temperate,  honest,  patriotic,  inchistrious. 
aaMion  frugal,  law-abiding,  charitable,  and  »u  on.  Tltia 
applies  as  fully,  doubtlesa,  to  contemporary  oivilizatjous  oa 
to  those  of  an  earlier  day,  which  were  of  a  mditary  cliar- 
acter.  To  develop  the  resources  of  a  conntry,  and  <'onipeti> 
with  other  countries  eommereiatly,  requires  that  utnst  of 
the  peo]>le,  at  any  riite,  should  twnservu  their  forces,  and 
employ  them  in  protitablo  waya.  Again,  it  rcfiuires  tlwt 
the  social  organism  should  be  well  adjusted  internally,  m> 
that  tliu  majority  of  itM  memlierH  ntny  engage  freely  in 
profitable  proiluotion.  This  implies  obM-rvancc  of  titc  social 
law  in  all  its  fundamental  features.  But  when  a  nation 
achieves  succcms  in  its  endeavors,  when  the  stru^le  for  ex- 
istviico  or  for  the  attainment  of  ideals  begins  to  grow  lof«. 
and  leisure  and  luxury  inoreases.  then  i-omes  the  cntcial 
epoch  in  the  livnt  of  nations  lu  of  indiriduali*.'  The  evi- 
dence everywhere  l>efore  one's  eyes  in  the  Old  World  iiidi- 
cates  that  there  most  of  the  nations,  at  any  rate,  have  not 

'  I  pnrpomlT  loan  uliU  lliM  ronuilaniliiiii  <if  wrh  tjapdion  w  th*  ■•• 
CTUto  in  tho  population  of  n  fuantr;  bsjonil  ih*  meaMofnhuMcaMi  for 
bIL  UalUn  of  thii  tan  llo  ouUido  ib*  (copo  of  onr  prtMat  fa^alrr.  Uiihi|^ 
Uii>T  km,  of  caim*,  uf  rut  Importanc*  In  ■  wndj  ot  sU  llw  bbimm  oI 
nuiimsl  duay. 
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yet  learned  how  to  emjiloy  their  leisure  and  their  wealUi  m> 
lu  to  itijtuit!  oontiiuioun  development,  or  even  to  maintaia 
th«  »t»se  uf  development  already  reached.  Among  nncJetit 
peoples, — and  the  prini-'iple  appears  to  hold  for  the  majority 
of  modem  nations,  —  tlie  marked  incrt^iuu  in  liixtii  y  among 
the  few,  together  witli  tlie  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  n> 
sources  which  proiliiccti  it,  invHriul>ly  kvl  firat  to  moral  ami 
then  to  plivMical  dinintf-gration.  ThU  without  question  sug- 
geata  the  gravest  problem  which  oonfronts  the  American 
natioQ  ttxlay.  Even  though  one  l*o  a  eonfirniod  optimist,  he 
cannot  ignore  the  striking  leaaou  that  is  taught  iih  by  deca- 
dent peoples. 

Wealth  id  being  luiuvtHcd  with  tdnrnitng  rapidity  in  our 
land ;  the  natural  reiwuroea  are  being  developed  with  f*!ver- 
iab  faast« ;  and  already  in  a  few  regions  tkcy  appear  to  be  iu 
oonnderuhlv  part  «xhiiu.tt)3d.  Everywhere  one  fwU  tlic  rrally 
tcmfie  ctrain  for  material  gain.  And  for  the  moment  idl  is 
wcU ;  on  the  whole  the  nation  is  soimd  morally,  or  ao  it  aeems 
in  contrast  with  decadent  oldflr  nations.  But  we  have  hardly 
yi^t  reached  th«  [Hiriod  when  tlie  moral  vitality  of  our  nation 
ha»  been  tettcd,  though  we  are  surely  approacIuDg  it  rapi<lly. 
We  are  on  the  whole  still  in  tim  period  of  our  youth,  the 
period  of  compliant,  when  the  pursuit  of  great  endit,  cvcu  of  a 
tnaU'rial  character,  requires  the  observance  of  social  reguW 
tk)ina  in  their  fundamental  bt^ringf.  But  Avon  now  there  are 
ngaaof  tlie diiunt<>gmti»g  influence  of  luxury  among  the  ex- 
treraely  wealthy  in  American  life,  just  what  one  finds  in  deca* 
d«nt  European  nations.a»d  what  one  knowH  to  have  licvn  true 
of  extinct  civilizations,  like  that  of  Home.  With  ua  this  small 
group  of  over-wealthy  indinduals  has  alrcwiy  lost  interest 
in  ends  of  national  and  individual  proNpority,  tn  mutters  o{ 
|icrmanvnt  value,  and  they  are  giving  themselves  to  tho 
pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasui-es.  One  knows  what  tlii«  must 
lead  to  if  it  is  not  checked,  for  it  has  l>eeti  demonatrattMl  time 
■od  again  in  older  oountriea. 

The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  degeDenti?a  proceas 
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always  Ix-gins  when  a  con.'iitleriible  part  of  the  people  in  a 
nation  give  theniselvcj;  up  to  gross  pK'i»iirc  seok- 
piDbitmin  ing  ;  aD(l  it  is  ihen^fuiv  lliu  rhicC  pfobleiii  of  u<lu- 
(tnaiuon  ^y^ji„„  jj,  avert  this  catasti-ophe.  And  what  may 
Lf  dono  about  it  ?  lii  the  first  plaoe,  tbo  scliool  must  strire 
to  iutcrcNt  the  ,^'oiinj;  in  enils  otlior  tliau  Uiohu  of  a  |>tirvlr 
physical  and  temporary  ohaiacter.  It  must  in  some  way  set  up 
intt-IIiM^tual,  nistbetie,  and  social  ideals  (thi;  n^li^oux  idi'als, 
vital  and  ei^eiitial  a.s  they  are  in  individual  and  nadotial 
life,  cannot  be  considered  here),  which  will  restrain  the  par- 
suit  of  material  f<;uJn  and  more  soniiuoim  gnitification.  If 
this  cannot  be  achieved,  our  situation  is  a  hopeless  one.  Take 
Italy,  for  example ;  her  schools  have  coRcerne<l '  tliemselvvs 
Wgely  with  mere  linguistic  training.  So  for  a»  one  eim  dis- 
cover, there  are  few  if  any  large  conserving  interv^ttj  (level- 
opi]<l  among  the  pupils  in  th<>si'  schools.  The  art  galleries  of 
Italy  attract  thouKimds  of  visitors  yearly  from  all  jiarts  of 
the  world,  l>ut  the  school  children  seem  to  have  only  slight 
amthetic  interests,  and  kigh-gnulu  art  makes  scanoely  any 
impress  for  good  ii))an  their  livex.  Tlie  Nca)>olitanK,  aw  An 
instance,  seem  to  know  less  abont  the  art  tri-asures  in  their 
city  tbiui  do  many  pereonH  in  Anx^icu,  Knghind.orGennany. 
As  a  people  they  apparently  have  hut  few  iiiti^lleetual  or 
other  oonserving  ideals,  which  can  stimulate  them  to  sclf- 
TOiitrHiot  luul  liigli  mdoav«)r  in  a  timi!  of  mvi'tc  strain  and 
stress  in  national  life.  When  one  goes  into  the  m-Ium^ 
ho  can  obserto  little  but  mere  formal  work,  which  cxerta 
hardly  any  intluenM  Upon  tho  Kpringx  of  iwpiretioD  and  of 
conduct ;  and  this  must  be  one  cause  of  the  present  unhappy 
condition  of  the  nation,  as  authorities  liku  Professor  Gaiv 
lauda '  of  Homv  are  [Minting  out  with  vigor  t(Mla7. 

>  Ai  Uieas  llnsa  >ra  haxag  nrittan  Llia  ivpikrt  entnitit  fmni  Ital;  UiM 
aupnniv  *IToK  i*  itbaut  tii  bit  iiiarli'  by  llin  enTcirnnisnt  (o  mnkc  tho  mImbIi 
man  •Ssivnl  la  Inintni;  tlir  jdhidc  for  conleniiKirary  life 

*  Prof«tr  0«ri«Bjji'ii  rie<i»  OB  tliaoauwaof  luty'ilmubloa  •!•  prwnUj 
fn  |Mrt  in  bi*  //  TVrna  llalia  :  but  Itii  o|>iDiaiu  rMporlini;  ih*  a*i«|  nf  lii». 
duBCoUl  adaoBtlanal  ratarm  in  lul;  w*i«  lUUd  at  lanfrlb  to  lb*  writer 
pmuullj  ia  ISDj. 
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Wlien  one  studies  Italian  ohiWIiooil  of  to-day,  lie  becomes 
oonWnoe*)  that  it  docs  not  niunn  mtifli  for  sot-iaJ  cdncatton 
to  biive  the  young  !uiii[)ly  live  in  the  vicinity  of  d«tiiov- 
vathetio  things,  tboniifh  such  a  theory  is  current  J^'^^ 
nniiiitg  tcaclwrs  in  our  own  country.  It  would  lie  wtiiMi* 
about  as  reaaonable  to  say  that  a  man  who  cmiM  not  rcail 
would  receive  groat  intelleetiial  benefit  from  having  Shake- 
speare ill  hist  library.  To  junfit  by  Shake»[H-nre,  one  iniiKt 
be  able  to  assimilate  hia  tliought,  and  cany  it  -into  action. 
SbakOTpcsra  will  influence  those  only  who  are  on  about 
Ibe  aame  plane  of  intellect  and  ex|ierieno<!  with  him.  So  in 
UtB  establishment  of  i^betic  interests,  any  great  work  of 
art  in  tlie  workl  can  influence  on  individual*))  life  only 
when  He  is  led  up  to  the  artist's  sphere  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing:  and  thtN  nu-ans  that  bo  must  have  something  of  the 
name  rool.  vital,  ii>athi*tie  experience  as  the  itrtiitt.  In  tlio 
attainment  of  this  end  formal  lesnonii  in  di-awing  will  be  of 
alight  urail.  Even  "analysis"  of  groat  works  of  art  will 
Moompliah  but  littlv.  That  training  alone  will  Iw  educative 
in  an  effective  way  which  causes  the  pupil  conxtnutly  to 
mutrt  cfioicea  among  varying  jesthetio  values,  and  lo  prti- 
rfwwi  avthetic  thingt,.  From  i\v.\  bc^nning  to  the  end  of 
lus  education  he  must  W  kept  in  direct  contact  with  ic;*- 
Uivtic  enTironnicuts,  within  his  range  of  appreciation,  being 
aide<l  in  the  assimilation  and  pmluotinn  of  nnthotic  values 
aooonling  to  his  d^rce  of  development.  We  way  count 
Dpoa  it  n«  certain  that  the  results  of  all  the  world's  R?sthetio 
■ctivitiefl  will  have  social  worth  for  the  individual,  and 
become  entls  for  hi«  own  endeavors,  only  as  be  grows  b> 
a.<MimiIate  them  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  pnnci|>le 
was  long  ago  recognized  by  Aristotle,  who  matntatneil  tlint 
one  who  muld  not  execute  music  could  not  best  appreciate 
it.  Modem  psychology  mnint»in«  that  pcrrr-ption  and  ex- 
preaaon,  apprehension  and  execution,  go  hand  in  hand.  It 
is  a  matttrr  of  the  very  simplest  daily  observation  that  one 
Oiu  adjust  himitelf  to  those  things  only,  of  any  degree  <^ 
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oomplexity,  that  lie  witbin  the  general  fi«]d  of  his  own 
uchiowmi-nts.  Simply  looking  at  or  listening  to  tht-M;  tbinga 
does  not  imply  effective  appreciation  of  chem. 

The  principlv  then  is,  that  in  American  life  we  mnst 
make  every  dTort  to  develop  sesthftio  iutereatM  in  all  the 
pupils  of  the  schools,  by  giving  them  vital  lesthetic  exjieri- 
encu  from  the  bogiiining  to  the  end  of  their  (^lucational 
careiT.  Thia  must  older  eivilizatious  have  failed  to  do.  Art 
of  a  certain  kind  wa^.  a  few  genurationa  ago,  developed  to 
tltv  highest  iXfint  in  Italy,  an  an  example ;  hut  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  jieople  were  really  affected  by  it,  Tlwj 
great  body  of  the  populace,  upon  whom  the  lift;  of  any  na- 
tion tlcpoiids,  was  not  largely  infltieuced  by  it  in  their  fviil- 
ing  and  conduct.  Besides,  the  aesthetic  interest  of  even  thfi 
£ewiras exceedingly  narrow  in  it»  svojie  and  content.  Paint- 
ing, and  leligiouA  painting  at  that,  touchea  Intt  a  ainall  part 
of  the  whole  of  life  ;  and  if  the  wsthetio  activities  of  any 
poople  arc  liinitcil  mainly  to  this  fonn  of  art,  the  results 
munt  be  more  or  le.tn  neutral,  so  far  ajt  the  nuijorily  of  the 
people  are  concemeil.  The  present-day  German  coiiceptiuii 
is  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  effective  one,  so  far  oa 
tlie  social  outcome  uiK>n  tiie  thought  and  feeJiiig  of  the  nation 
is  concerned.  The  Germans,  more  than  any  oiher  people  U 
Menu,  are  incorpnruting  art  into  the  practical  activitKa  of 
ever}'-day  life.  The  objects  one  employs  in  his  <laily  work, 
for  instance,  are  being  made  jesthetic  ;  and  these  proUaNy 
affect  him  for  good  fur  more  profotmdly  than  pictur^a  hung 
upon  tlie  walltt  or  painted  on  tlie  cellingH  of  chnrcheK.  Here 
is  a  principle  of  immeasurable  Importance  for  our  American 
scliools.  Wc  must  eiuleavor  to  develop  in  oil  our  people 
aesthetic  interests.,  which  will  dominate  them  in  thetr  oom- 
monplace,  if  you  picaso,  activities,  and  become  ends  for  the 
utilisation  of  their  energiea.  It  will  doubtles*  Im:  granted 
without  argument  that  the  opportunities  in  this  respect  are 
oolimited :  man's  ».>sthctic  needs  con  never  be  fully  met,aa 
tbey  Goaceni  the  thiugti  he  must  uae  in  the  struggle  for 
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exUtence.  Of  ])icturea  lie  can  «a»!]y  hiivi;  an  «x<!C8»,  so  that 
RULDj'  of  tlieni  tie  iDay  not  res]>ond  to  at  all ;  but  it  ih 
otliurwisu  witb  thu  fiirni«)iiiig  of  his  borne  and  Us  envii-cm*, 
like  tools  he  iisea,  aixl  the  like. 

In  a  study  of  Kuropean  life  one  ia  struck  with  the  almost 
total  lack  of  what  mij^lit  W-  (-aUi;il  iiiti-llectiial  iiiteio.st.'t 
ainoug  tlie  inaAses  m  many  of  the  comitrie.-t.  I^i-t  Davoiip- 
lujflanoL*  at  Italy  sgaiu.  The  horizon  of  the  people,  jJJJ^LiJ^" 
ercn  those  engaged  in  inti-lli't^tiial  pursnits,  is  latoMi* 
hounded  largely  by  the  immediate  preiteiit,  :diko  in  time 
and  in  spaco.  They  know  but  little  concerning  the  great 
movements  of  the  day  otitsiilo  of  their  own  country,  or  even 
outside  their  own  province.  One  fiudH  university  prnfessora 
cwn  who  ara  finite  ignorant  of  what  men  in  other  countriea 
are  doing  iu  their  Hjiiwi.i]  fieldn,  though  a  few  of  them  am 
among  the  world's  moat  advanced  §choIara.  Further,  lhe«o 
poople  as  a  whole  have  little  knowledge  of  the  bterature  or 
hiUory  of  any  other  country  t.lian  their  own  ;  and  they  have 
only  a  formal  and  sort  of  vainglorious  interest  in  their  own 
livttor}'  and  achieveniciits.  The  desire  to  know  for  Uie  sake 
of  uiidi-rittaii<ling  hait  priu^ti^^olly  dieil  out  in  this  Innd. 
probably  because  the  schools  do  little  if  anytliing  to  foster 
it.  From  the  primary  school  to  the  university  almost  every- 
thing i»  triiditifinal  ;  loaniiiig  w  prepartul  in  furmsd  doses, 
and  it  most  be  taken  just  as  prescribed.  The  insiructor 
hands  out  the  doses,  in  thu  text-l>ooks  or  the  lectures,  and 
the  {Mipihi  raise  no  queries  uor  make  any  objections. 

One  looks  in  vain  usually  for  the  inquiring  mind  among 
tii«  RtudentH.  The  trtMrhern  will  tell  you  there  are  such  ;  but 
how  can  they  tell,  since  little  o]>portiinity  is  given  for  the 
love  of  knowledge,  reiil,  vital  knowledge,  to  manifest  itself  ? 
The  stuilies  malce  demands  ujiiin  memory  almost  ext-hi^ivelv, 
aiu)  the  instructors,  speaking  generally,  make  appeals  to 
this  faculty  only.  Inquire  of  a  lyeeal  teacher  why  he  does 
not  give  hia  pupils  Home  opimrlunity  to  discuss  the  subject 
be  u  teaching  them,  or  to  ask  him  questions,  or  why  lie 
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cloeg  not  ask  them  questions  in  order  to  get  their  opinions, 
iin<)  lie  will  tell  yoa  that  th<.-re  is  nr>  time  for  sticli  work. 
The  pt!iitral  authority  at  Ituiiie  hiys  out  his  prograninie  for 
him,  anil  he  must  cover  the  pfround.  whieh  does  not  pravidfl 
for  iiwiik oiling  thn  d<■liir(^  for  knowluilgc,  hut  only  to  impart 
so  many  ti-adilioual  faets.  The  same  is  true  in  principle  ia 
the  universities,  in  the  elenkentary  schools,  in  the  normal 
nchooli*  i;vi'n. 

Italy  is  thus  cited  as  an  instance  of  arrest,  or  perhaps 
introversion,  in  respect  to  intellectual  interests,  with  the 
pur{H).4e  of  showing  what  wo  niiist  strive  in  every  way  to 
avoid  in  our  American  schools.  Happily  we  have  faith  in 
the  importance  of  <lcvcloping  a  genuine  love  of  vital  know- 
ledge, wliioh  iihould  lead  our  pu|)ila  to  explore  every  phitse 
of  nature,  and  human  iiatui'e,  in  tlie  attt^mpt  to  discover  how 
things  are  conntilutdd  luid  liow  tlicy  operate.  Out  of  this 
searohing  should  cnnie  in  time  practical  values:  hut  the 
greatest  good  lies  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  ntilizing 
tJie  leiRure  ami  the  energy  nf  oiir  people  in  lK>}dtliful.  con- 
structive pursuits.  It  ia  not  enough  at  all  that  a  few  tihnnhl 
have  this  interest,  as  in  (ireek  and  Boman  civilization  :  hut 
it  muMt  l>c  generally  dixseininattxl  nmong  the  people,  who 
must  be  kept  in  <tynipathy  vith  the  suggestion!)  made  hy  in- 
vestiRators  if  pra};ress  is  to  he  made  continually.  If  it  be 
[lONMible  tn  awaki'ii  the  mind.^  of  the  majority  of  mir  people 
so  that  they  will  he  incessantly  looking  forwaiil  and  aearcb- 
iiig  for  tnitlis  slill  unt-ovcrt^l,  it  seems  th.tt  wc  shoald  be 
nbh)  to  put  off  for  a  long  time  (may  we  hope  for  all  time?) 
the  <lay  when  we  sliall  Iwpiu  to  return  npon  our  path.  A 
nation  of  alert  minds  will  discern  the  foroot  tliat  thraatvn 
degeneration  iu  tlie  national  life,  aiul  thoy  shonkl  bo  able 
to  control  tliem  :  but  the  majorify  of  the  people  must  be 
trained  so  that  they  can  disc^i-n  these  forces  and  a])prcciat« 
whither  they  tend.  A  nation  eannot  be  wived  by  the  e»- 
light<>nniont  of  the  few;  the  atlitudM  and  appre<Hation  o£ 
the  majority,  after  all,  determine  the  fate  of  n  nntioD,  u 
Professor  Garlands  is  making  clear  to  his  own  jieople. 
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It  has  been  sussestaj  that  we  iu  America  have  tlie  riglit 

re  iiclticving  all  that 


idiMtl ;  but  tlu«  <luc»  nut  iiu-.aii  that ' 


be  desired  ia  K'vinc  our  people  a  euuuine 

.      ,  ,       t  1        II-,.-        TtnamolM 

interest  in  vital  truth.  Let  one  study  the  life  lu  insuowD 
either  ibe  ruriU  dixtricls  or  the  eities  iu  almost  any  """"^ 
•ection  of  our  country,  and  he  will  litid  that  the  bc1i()oI» 
leave  a  good  deal  to  bv  desireil  in  respect  to  developing  a 
love  for  genuine,  virUe  kiiuwledge  in  the  rising  gent^ration. 
The  youth  in  these  places  do  not  as  a  rule  frequeut  the 
libraries  or  the  lalioraturivs  during  their  leisure  hours,  but 
iuntviid  tliey  reiidexvouH  at  the  livery  etiLblc^  tlic  barber 
abop,  and  the  saloon.  Study  the  work  of  tlie  schools  among 
us,  und  it  will  \xi  found  that  tliey  have  hardly  yet  W^gun  to 
do  vital  teaohiug  which  will  eatablitdi  the  iileuLi  which  it  has 
been  said  must  be  miide  to  exert  a  controlling  influeuce  upon 
the  ltvi»  of  our  [X;o{>l^-,  if  we  are  to  avoid  tlie  unhu]ipy  fiitu 
of  older  civiUzationa.  Our  schools  ai-e  still  governed  to  a 
degree  by  the  formal,  artificial,  mechanical  methods  which 
tuakv  the  schools  of  Spain  and  Itiily,  and  other  Kuropoaii 
onootneii  to  a  less  extent,  ao  iuoffeclive  in  iiioultliiig  the 
lirea  of  the  rising  generation  in  tlie  manner  indicated  as 
essential  for  individual  and  national  wvII-lK'iiig. 

Our  teaeliera  are  themselves  often  without  iuterest  in 
ntsl  knowledge,  and  are  quite  lacking  in  inspiration ;  and 
in  this  regard  (.iennany  e«n  ti-aiih  u.-*  a  nsefid  lesson.  In 
our  ungnuled  district  schools  the  situation  is  the  most  seri< 
ous:  for  in  many  places  the  teaching  is  still  altogetlwr 
mucfauiical  itnil  Iftrgcdy  inetfeetivc.  To  substitute  mind- 
airakening  and  fruitful  subjects  and  methods  for  merely 
formal  ones  niui<t  bo  our  constant  <Tndonvor.  It  is  beyond 
qBwUoQ  that  a  high  tyiie  of  social  life  cannot  be  developed 
MBMig  a  people  whose  schools  are  formal.  mcchniiieiJ,  nrti- 
fidal.  But  wo  have  rc:ison  to  bo  hopeful.  Alrca^ly  iintunt- 
study  ttn<l  matiiial  activities  have  been  made  a  regular  part 
of  tlie  curriculum  of  the  country  schools  in  certain  of  tliu 
atatee.  It  ia  being  required  also  that  the  teachers  in  tliese 
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BcliDols  flhall  have  received  soine  special  training  for  their 
profession.  Again,  tlio  i-on sol ida ling  of  c.oimtry  >u.:lK)oiB, 
affording  »p]>ortmiity  U>  ^ei-uit:  belter  tvachers  aw)  LetU'r 
equipment  for  effective  teaching  in  all  de]>artiiieuts.  promiseB 
well  for  the  future,  ^V'e  must  move  «t*!adil_v  luid  irn-sistiblj 
on  uliing  all  tliene  lines  of  progress  tintil  foiiiialituu  in  r^ 
plaued  by  vitalism  in  ovory  grade  of  public  school,  from  the 
kindergarten  tln'oiigh  the  uuiverait^'. 

Students  of  human  evolution  have  often  jmiuted  out  that 
later  civilisntiuns  have  differetl  markedly  f rmn  thotto  of  ntore , 
aueient  tinioH  in  tlioir  larger  and  saner  idtruiitio 
mntoi  interests.  All  modern  nations  liave,  to  some  extent 
kitniiiu  At  any  rate,  niiulv  provi^tiou  for  the  care  ami  aid 
intiniu  ^f  jjuj  needy  and  the  helpless  among  Uieir  |)eopl«. 
In  ibt  bearing  upon  national  life,  this  meanii  that  some  of 
the  energy  of  the  mnrc  fortunatv  individualit  in  any  group  ia 
given  to  the  inipi-ovemcnt  of  the  state  of  the  le&s  fortunate; 
nnd  the  sociiil  organism  is  unquvHt  ion  ably  strengthened 
thereby.  If  Kpaix-  jH-rmitted,  it  oouhl  probably  Ik  shown 
that  those  nations  in  which  the  alti'uistic  tendencies  aretliA 
strongest  and  at  the  name  time  the  most  nttionul  arc  in  the 
moHt  flt»hlu  c^mdition.  and  give  promise  of  n-taining  tWir 
vigor  the  longest.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  (iU]>i-einc  importauce 
to  note  liow  till)  different  nations  tTXprcMi  their  cliaritithk'  ■□- 
olinatiotis,  for  they  differ  considerably  iu  this  reAi>ect.  Hero 
in  one  nation  where  poverty  is  vxtreinv.  Mid  the  helpless 
from  one  ctwua  or  another  are  tuiuil>ered  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands. —  in  this  nation  the  rich  show  their  s,^in|>atliy 
by  making  contributions  in  money  or  goods  dirccU^  to  the 
poor  among  tliem.  This,  it  will  bo  np|HU«nt,  is  u  mot* 
leas  Bpectaoular  method  of  administering  aid,  and  woi 
nAtuntlly  be  ohanict«nstic  of  a  people  who  arc  fond  of  ex-' 
hibition,  and  whose  intere«t«  usually  luivv  an  imnivdiate 
p<;rw)nal  n-fiTence.  It  should  he  not«il  tJuit  thii^  expression 
of  altruistic  f<'eling  must  he  oonstantly  repeated  in  order  to 
be  of  substantial  aid  to  the  unfortooate,  for  it  docs  not 
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make  tbem  aelf-htlpfvl.  It  doea  not  give  tb«m  ioltiative  in 
taking  iwlvAuuige  of  conditions  b>  lud  themselvvs ;  mthor  it 
jtrotalily  unda  to  destroy  initiative,  making  tlic  ixwiiiicnt 
of  charity  constantly  more  dependent. 

Iliit  hiMv  in  Aiiothitr  nntion,  wliilc  there  is  some  direct 
puutributing  to  cbai-it}',  tlie  altruistic  tcnilenc-ieA  art;  uuiinly 
expreaaeil  in  other  directions.  The  neaJthy  endow  iustitu- 
tion*  or  •oluwln  of  one  kind  or  JinotlitT  for  lln-  poor ;  they 
provide  lectures  dealing  with  uiodes  of  effective  living 
adxptod  to  the  circunistanci-s  of  those  who  listen  to  them; 
and  in  other  ways  tticy  .se^;k  to  ridieve  <li^ltrl^1!■  )jy  nuikiog 
the  needy  intelligent  and  resouroefid.  It  will  not  be  neceo* 
saiy  to  dwull  upon  the  proposition  that  tiii*  Uitt^ir  inetliod  ta 
tfa«  only  effective  one  in  [wriUitiKtntly  tttreii^lieiiiiig  national 
life.  In  our  own  couutry  we  have  great  ne«d  of  mora 
thoroughly  a]>pr«^tatinf;  this  prineipiv  and  putting  it  into 
effect,  la  tlie  gi-eat  riisli  of  our  life,  and  the  ^tJi'inl  pros- 
perity everywhere  abounding,  it  pleases  m:uiy  of  us  best  to 
giro  money  Ui  nil  who  ask  for  it.  Americans  are  known 
throughout  Europe  fur  tlwir  "  {generous  "  diitposttion.  They 
ftre  in  the  habit  of  giving  freely  to  thoae  who  hi^g,  without 
iring  as  to  tho  merits  of  the  bvneficianeB,  or  tlie  oouBe* 
'qoeooes  of  giving  upon  their  conduct.  At  tlie  same  time  it 
fboald  be  reoognixed  that  our  people  have  not  forguttt-it  to 
imke  provisioiui  for  the  poor  to  become  self-helpful :  no  nft- 
tion  haa  done  more  in  thiH  direction,  unh-wt  it  1m«  (_icrmany 
witJi  her  exceptionally  effective  system  of  evening  iuduatrial 
and  tndc  schooht. 

But  vre  eau  do  vastly  mon.)  tlvin  we  have  done,  and  tho 
BcbonU  can  eo.iperaIe  iu  the  endeavor.  We  should  have  in 
the  higlivr  gnulo«  of  the  elementary  school,  in  the  secondary 
•cliool.  and  in  the  coUegi-  and  thu  nnivemity.  ntuilieM  dealing 
in  a  very  concrete,  vital  way  with  the  more  fuiularoental 
problems  in  the  life  of  the  nalinn.  It  may  be  shown  to 
eighth-griMle  pupiU  even  what  are  t\w  mpii^iit^'it  for  the 
social  health  of  our  people ;  and  among  the  topics  iliscussed 
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iilioiild  liu  ono  treating  of  tli«  invthoiUi  of  ivlifniig  and 
rtnluciiig  jiovert^.  Tbe  aiui  of  tbiti  stuily  aliouM  be  to  tuak« 
aU  our  ])eople  conscious  oi  the  fact  timt  self'-helji/itlrieaii  oa 
the  part  of  practically  uU  thu  j)u])ulation  of  ii  iiution  is 
absolutely  eeseutial  to  iu  happuicas  aiid  its  eadurauce.  Thin 
is  oue  of  tbe  greatest  lessons  our  subouU  can  UDpn-ss  upon 
tliti  i-ixing  gvueratioti,  and  no  paluit  nhoiild  Iw  it)iiire()  to 
teach  it  most  eSectively.  Let  it  be  made  appareut  in  tliis 
study  that  cliarity  eiui  always  \mi  livnt  •.■xpruMud  in  tJio  long 
run  by  teaching  those  in  need  hotr  to  be  (ff  itcrvkf.  In  tlii» 
way  the  lange  of  interests  and  activities  within  the  nation 
will  bu  eiiliirgi;<l,  aiitl  tbti  means  of  incnuufing  huppinvn  will 
be  ]>ut  into  tbe  hands  of  poor  and  rich  alikv.  Kvery  pupil 
who  leaves  our  schools,  even  the  elementary  school,  BbooUl 
havu  got »  gliinpfe  ut  (vast  of  th^r  idt-a  that  no  social  organiara 
can  long  survive  if  a  oonaiderable  proportion  of  ittt  nicnibon 
are  non-productive  tn  any  way,  whatever  may  be  the  reason, 
wbotlier  Iwcau.'W  of  luxury,  or  depondoncu  upon  tlio  boun^ 
of  tlio  rich,  or  tbe  nUitc,  or  what  not. 

This  leada  to  a  wortl  u]}oit  the  necessity  of  our  soluxJt 
developing  industrial  interests  in  the  young.  One  may 
l»««l«y-  lif-ar  ntiidcntH  of  wx^iology  and  econouiies  in  nii>st 
taOoiMai  E'W'optan  comitriea  say  Uiat  modem  educational 
inuntti  systems  train  too  largely  for  the  prof««sions.  and. 
ignore  tlie  indu strict  u[)on  whieli  in  the  end  tlie  wvll-lx-ing 
of  the  social  organism  depeuda.  In  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land especially,  there  is  a  profound  conviction  among  think- 
ing mOD  that  it  would  1m;  vxstly  better  for  tlii^ir  rcitpvi^ 
nations  if  there  were  fewer  universities  and  more  technical 
schools,  which  would  prepare  young  men  and  women  adi 
quatuly  for  agrieultun>.  engineering,  comnierct!,  and  doine*- 
tio  duties.  Unemployed  doctors  of  philosophy,  it  is  said 
over  and  over  again,  arc  a  source  of  peril  to  any  nation, 
for  they  are  geuer&lly  ill-contented,  an«l  they  ar«  indiiwd 
to  a<Ivocate  the  destrnction  of  the  existing  social  order. 
Meanwhile,  tlic  industries  npon  which  civilization  depend* 
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liave  oot  be«a  greatly  affected  iu  Eiirojioan  countries 
Uiruugh  tlio  influence  of  the  scbooU  and  coUegai,  though 
iti  Get-uiau}'  particularly  there  is  promise  of  much  improve- 

iCDt  in  this  regard  io  the  future. 
Kortunat4.-ly,  in  our  owq  country  the  mechanic  art&,  agri- 
culture, and  the  like  are  uppuivntly  (liietiocd  to  occupy  the 
most  promiDenl  place  in  our  whole  eduentionai  system,  ati 
thvy  rightly  nliould.  However,  there  aie  many  among  ua 
who  would  arrest  tlii»  uioveuieiit  and  return  on  our  path, 
because,  as  they  think,  we  are  becoming  too  "maturial- 
iuii'."  Htit  surely  wv  itrc  moving  along  the  riglit  lines,  and 
itiost  press  forward  without  ceasing,  until  every  in- 
dustrial activity  CHscntial  to  tlie  life  of  the  nation  shall  bo 
treated  in  the  itpirit  and  according  to  the  method  of  modem 
(cience,  and  until  it  shall  lie  dt^uied  as  worthy  and  en- 
Dobling  in  every  way  to  study  agriculture  or  domestic 
KuAOoe  MS  to  study  Greek  or  literature  or  algebra.  Where 
the  least  has  been  a«coi»pIi!dic*d  in  tliis  direction  in  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  whole  life  of  the  people  —  physical,  in- 
tallec-tual,  moral  —  ix  at  the  lowest  vLb;  and  where  the 
nuMt  luirt  l)^en  aeliicveit,  the  social  condition  is  most  stnblo 
and  promising  in  all  respects:  and  there  is  certaiidy  some 
relation  Ix-tween  the  healthful  or  degi-ncratlve  condition  of 
Um>  natjoii  and  the  dignity  which  is  attached  to  iudustrlal 
pursuits,  and  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  educa* 

mal  acdvitics  of  the  people. 

In   wliat  has  lieeii  said  regarding  the  development  of 
conserving  interests  in  our  schools,  it  has  been  implied 
that  it  must  l>c  the  aim  throughout  to  make  overy  D«T<igp- 
uulividual  among  us  indept-ndent  and  effective  in  js^'iaiui 
dealing  with  all  matters  of  general  and  social  as  iii"i«u»« 
well   as    personal  eoiic«m.  There  is  in  ipivstion  •nuianoT 
bvtv  a  large  piiiii-iple  of  the  utmost  importance  in  education 

w  national  stability.    When  one  endeavors  to  find  the 

ief  dcficifiicicji  ill  the  educational  n'ginii'  of  deciulcnt  or 
aou-pnip'eitsive  countries,  it  aecniii  detu-  enough  that  one 
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defect  lies  in  tbeiT/ailure  to  train  for  individual  ejicitney 
in  social  iw  wpli  a«  iHTsonitl  Vita.  Thonmgh,  iiiijiri-jutlifptl 
stutk-iits  of  affairs  in  tliese  (.■oiinti'ies  ooiuplaiu  tliiit  (Im 
schools  are  not  teac-hiog  pupilit  to  •'  think  for  theiDselreft." 
These  nations,  practioiilly  nil  of  them,  inak«  obodiant 
routinists  ta  thuir  nfhoul.s,  hut  such  individuaU  liu'k  inde- 
pendence and  initiative.  They  arc  not  truiued  to  oopa  with 
new  problems  ntTix-ting  the  life  of  tlioir  nation,  aiul  th«y 
arfi  not  tniping  with  them. 

In  Auierica,  we  perhaps  understand  what  we  ought  to 

do  in  developing  individtiid  [towur,  and  one  may  see  the 

ideal   n^alinid  iti  large  measure  in  paitt<-ular  scliooU  ia 

various  parts  of  the  Union.  ISnt  to  attain  it  fully  requires 

teachers  of  the  lnrg«it  calilin-,  thtiwi  who  liavp  tliemsdvM 

attained  it ;  and  in  this  respeet  there  \h  much  t4)  l>e  dmuri'd 

\      in  our  country.  We  must  havo  im  inHtructors  persons  who 

I      know  how  to  cngdndiT  in  onr  chililiiti  the  liahit  of  effective 

\     thinkiii'j,  not  Mniply  good  memorizing;  and  tlib  effgotivt 

\    thiiikiDg  must  bo  done  in  the  schools  with  reference  to  the 

Vnectls  for  Uie  ]HTpetuiiy  of  our  nation,  iw  indicated  in  the 

nature  of  our  people  and  the  history  of  aIIkt  naiions.  No 

amount  of  learning  of  rules  about  moral  mndii«t  will  jirora 

of  any  sidntantial  worth,  an  \*  slmwi)  in  Franco  (to  whicli 

we  fdiall   return  presently),  without    this   ili^wlopntrnt  o( 

individual  freedom  and  efficiency  in  dealing  with  llie  pro* 

blema  affeetiiig  natiomU  pro!>j>erity.  In  the  orgnnization  ud 

discipline  of  our  sohoola,  as  well  a.i  i»  the  ohoico  of  stu^M 

and  in  the  methods  of  presenting  them,  we  roust  enooarage 

individual  initiative  to  the  fulh'«t  t-xtont. 

While  urging  the  development  of  individual  initiatiw,  it 
should  at  the  same  time  bo  appreciated  that  oat 
to  B»t*v  piipilN  iiiii«t  l»e  taught  [u-rfM-t  obedience  to  «stal»- 
"***"*"  lislied  law.  But  in  cvurv  way  jMcuible  they  mwt 
be  made  to  see  why  law  haa  been  established,  and  why  it 
must  be  oli«i-rvcd  if  all  an?  t^i  pn>»|>er  l)cst.  From  firrt  10 
last  iu  tl>e  diHoipliiieof  the  M>l>ool  jHipila  luuttt  be  led  to  aee  tb«_ 
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WKBUltlmwi  of  rult^A  An<l  iv<;itIutionB ;  and  then  thej  rount 
Ih'  made  to  realizv  tliat  these  it'^nhKimiH,  ln'iiiLt  i^isonable, 
viu^  he  ulworvuil  uikIit  all  cireuiuatauoe-t.  Wi*  .liiiill  in  a 
later  cliagitor  (Uhciim  in  iK^tiiil  tht'  gi'mind  pruiiiiples  iu  ques- 
tion here  :  but  h't  it  bo  said  now  that  tht-ri-  imliingpr  of  pupils 
ill  Anivrittan  »«t)](>oN  not  airtjuiriiig  mi  attitude  of  reaily  con- 
formity to  reaaouablv  authority'.  It  la  a  dulicate  matter  to 
develop  this  attitude  of  freedom  and  at  the  Haiuc  time  of 
obecUcDvo,  but  the  eotiipc-tent  tcarhcr  enn  acoouipliah  it. 
He  can  duvelop  in  his  pupiU  the  habit  of  iu-(>kiii};  thL-  roasons 
f«r  laws,  and  if  they  do  uot  seenj  right,  to  attunipLtu  Hi'(-uro 
Muiivtliiu};  inurv  vipittitiihs  but  so  Ion;;  KS  they  remain  in 
fome  they  must  he  obaervetl.  The  teacher  who  apprwiijit«» 
his  opportunity  can  utilize  the  every-d.ty  life  of  his  tiehoul 
to  iMihtuvu  efTvctivcIy  tlic  vm\  hviv  iii<lii-ati!d. 

Tli«  cliicf  n^rolili'in  «f  miciul  tmiiilu^  iv  >(■  tu  iiifliiciiee  oacli  onooni- 
Inj  gCMrntinn  lliiit  tTiu~uSiiiriiuiiiiy  or  llm  vnlUm  iiiuy  ouiitiuiip  In  (,'">"■ 
In  Htnu^li  mil]  ufficleni!)',  wlircTi  will  iiisiiry  incpriiwiii)'  |>ri>B- 
pvrity,  alike  til  luoic^t;  niii]  ti>  ilic  iiiitividiiHl.  Tiip  tliciirv  llixt 
the  soclnl  orgnniam  in  ■iiibji-i.'t  tu  |>ri-ciiit'1y  llii^  luimi;  Iuwh  uf  gniitdl 
■lid  dpcBV  u  tlw  biulugtc.-kl  orgitiuHiii  in  Iianlly  «i>iiiitl,  Riiicu  in  the 
social  body  uew  tncmben  nri;  i-uiiHtantly  n|)|i«iiriiig,  anil  this  mnkci 
|ioanUe  eoiitinunl  road j list meot  to  ebkng^ing  enviroiinieDtnl  condi- 
tioML 

Tha  lii^nat  function  of  odiicaliuti  ix  to  to  pqiitp  the  pliistic  mem- 
httn  nt  in-H-^'wIv  ilijil  iht^v  mnv  n^nlii^L'  !ri  knowlcd^^  nitci  eoiidiict  tllC 
rcijiiimiii' 1 1 1  •  I'm-  1  iii.rjijiiiiii.'.  ijiiiiiil.  inli.'lli'Ptunl.  niid  (ihysit'iil  develop- 
nwiiT  Wti  1 1  VI' r  li'k..v[in  vitjiliiy  tit  .my  (uriii  niid  thwati?ns  dccnx  i*> 
In  till  I  II  _'  iiiM,  iiiiinunil.  When  nnntion  ir  developing  vignrausly  it 
UMmllj-"il.iliii.  Ill  it««itivitiMthe(unilntni>ntii1  virtues uf  tcmpcrnnce, 
iiidiisCrj,  Tnir  play,  honMty,  and  the  like.  But  when  (uecow  isnehieved 
mild  Uianre  mid  luxury  inoreHaa,  then  eoiiies  tlie  nrncinl  period  in  the 
life  at  a  natiun,  »  of  nn  individiiul.  In  tlif  pimt  murkod  incrciun  in 
Iiixnij  in  HMtiuns  liiu  ruoultvd  ftrst  in  nioritl,  and  then  in  phy*ioiil 
diiint«gr«.tioD. 

Tha  educatiooal  prohlpin  nf  tiny  nntioii  i*  mniiily  bow  to  t«*eh  jta 
citiMna  la  employ  loitiire  nnd  wetiUh  no  lu  tn  inmire  dvTalupment  tn-   ' 
(t«ad  of  deenv.   In  onr  ennntry  the  ini>ml  vilaliry  of  (he  nntlnn  at* 
wfaole  hiu  not  yet  l>een  uvercly  t«>led:  hut  wenlth  in  heiiig  krimiumI 


waoie  lUtf  nob  yei  necn  leverciy  LVHieii;  uub  weniLii  tm  iii-iii^  ilinuhmki  i 
with  nlarmini;  rapidity,  and  nlrrndy  aigiiB  of  t!iu  difiiilej-rAting  influ-  | 
OMof  Iniury  aronpiicnrini;.  The  degenentire  process  aJwrkyalMgina   > 
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wbeQ  n  curmidv ruble  [mrt  of  tba  pvople  in  A  culuiuuiiitj'  or  k 
givu  till! mm' 1  vet  up  tu  tliu  piinuit  uf  HeiiBiioUs  pluuUTM. 

In  order  toavurt  thin  cnUulra|ilie,  tlie  hcIkiuU  iiiuat  ttrlvc  tuderelop 
in  tlw  jiouiig  doininutiiig  iritPrtoU  of  an  iritlietio,  intclleclual,  allro* 
Utic,  and  industcial  chnmcLcr.  Tlic-  auliiMiIs  of  lutlj,  «s  an  rnutflat 
fikil  to  do  this,  nnd  tbcy  btc,  iti  a  iiiciuuro  at  le«»t,  responaikle  for  Um 
untion'*  deplorable  uotldltioii  at  prcsrnt. 

MiTel;  (u  dwell  ill  tlie  vicinity  of  icstUetJc  things  ramj  rxert  little  or 
no  itiHiicuce  upon  mthetic  fueling.  The  great  art  of  Ibe  world  md 
affect  the  feeling  imd  iinpuUcs  of  the  individual  ouly  when  be  par- 
tici|iates  in  the  artist*!  thought  and  feeling.  In  order  that  iP«t)iRti« 
training  maybe  truly  educative  ta  eitablisbing  deep  intemt  iii  a*- 
thitic  ahjcets,  it  must  onuse  the  pupil  coustuntly  tu  mat'  mikttic  cMet 
in  an  en  vi  roll  men  t  of  varying  nstbellc  value),  and  In  product  oufAfilie 
ihin'l'.  Ill  OUT  country  it  should  be  the  aim  to  develop  in  all  tho  p««pl« 
mthetic  iiiterc-iiti  that  will  vitally  aiTecl  tlivir  dully  lives. 

A  ttudy  uf  Kui'opeaii  lifr  r(>viuilit  a  ncriiiiin  lack  of  geriulnp  intellect' 
iinl  liitvreiti  nuKing  the  ii>h>i)i>»  of  t1i<'  people.  In  ihu  kIiooI*  of  Italy, 
tuott  it  not  all  the  work  is  formid,  tmditiotinl,  mnrhanioal.  Suoh  work 
l«avoa  the  indivldunl  wholly  incKpiihlv  uf  adnpting  lilinavlf  vBcctirelj 
to  obnaging  looiul  unnditiiiiis.  To  nvoiil  iirrvxl  and  rvtrugrpMian,  uid 
to  iiuun  coiititined  ]>rogr<<Mi  in  h  iialiun,  there  iiiiii'l  b«  diNicniiaatMl 
among  the  people  till-  spirit  <if  Invettigntiuii,  anil  the  dcMiw  to  acarch 
after  new  truth  which  may  lead  tu  more  pvrfuut  ailjuntmcul.  White 
in  America  we  leciii  to  he  gvttiiig  the  right  ideal,  atill  a  atudy  of  tW 
Hboola  in  eitlicF  the  olty  or  the  country  will  show  tbnt  there  it  itQl 
much  lo  be  desired.  In  many  of  our  nuhouU,  alike  of  low  and  of  kigh 
drgrcc.  the  tcnebiug  lacks  vitality  nnd  ia  ruuUned  to  Iw  formal,  m^ 
chaniciil.  and  inetteetiie.  Enrichincul  of  the  eoutio  of  atudy,  llw  pro- 
fouioiiiJ  Irniiilng  of  teachers,  and  the  conaolidatiun  of  country  aeboul* 
are  hopeful  signs  of  progrcaa. 

All  modern  unliona  have  made  aomo  proviaion  for  the  eara  of  tbrir 
lirtplriu  mill  needy  mcmlieri;  but  the  altruiatlc  tendency  inanifMla 
ttaolf  in  dilTcrfnt  waya  in  ditfcrrut  nnuona.  In  aooio  cauntriM  aid  i* 
given  to  tlm  jHior  dirvctly,  and  in  n  more  or  tea*  ajwclarular  tuAnaer, 
111  citli«r  cuuntfi«a  tbo  growing  tendency  ia  to  relievo  diatraai  by  mak- 
log  tli«  needy  iDlollig^ut  and  aelf-holptid.  In  thla  way  Individual  sa 
well  at  national  life  ia  alrengtlwneil.  While  AmBrlean*  are  noted 
among  old«r  nntlona  for  their  "  geoerona  "  diapoailion,  lliey  yet  luia 
nM  entirely  forgotten  to  provide  mcnna  for  the  poor  lo  lieeonae  aolf- 
helpfnl  tliToiigh  proper  ediiealion.  The  principle  involved  should  ht 
uotn  generally  npprvcinteil  among  iia,  and  pnt  into  effect  niorc  largclj 
in  evary  aMiion  of  the  eoiintry.  All  the  schoola  —  elementary,  n  i.iiiij 
ary,  and  bigh«r  —  aliould  give  a  prominrnt  pUee  lo  atudiea  dealing  in 
a  ntal,  eoDCKte  wsy  oitli  the  fundamental  problcnu  In  the  life  <■(  (to 
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OAtiaa.  Ertry  pupil  who  lonvca  school  should  hnve  gnined  the  ideii 
Uiat  no  Diilion  C4ui  long  Rurrivc  in  wliiub  >  cDii»idcrnl>lc  proportlou  at 
iU  populut'ioii  "■  noii-iiriHluctivv  from  Any  cauiH)  wlmttoevvr. 

A  study  of  Eiir«iicAii  iialiuiii  diows  tliat  tlivre  isuii  intimate  relntioii 
•nttiiig  between  tlin  [ihjiicjil,  itiLellvctiial,  and  mural  wull-beiog  of  n 
people  And  tliA  nttantioTi  j'ivnii  [»  trikiuing  iudividunl  iiidcpeiidoncc 
BBil  ill i lint ivti,  both  in  Rcliijol  nnd  in  real  life,  lu  order  to  tnuiLfoc  i 
iiidividiisl  eRiairnoy,  tliu  lulioul  miul  eui:viir>igu  origiual,  d^/iiamic,  \ 
etfeotivi!  thinking,  ami  not  mere  (ftitUfiitiiHas  in  vurbiil  iiiemury.  But 
«ith  the  deteloptnent  uf  the  attitiiilo  of  iiidividunl  frtiudoiii  and  initi- 
atlTO  inuiit  go  strict  ohcdioiiuc  to  eitabliahed  law.  In  AnivriiM  wo  am 
doing  inori)  thannny  other oountry  io  making  our  iih<Klri<ii  iiulividiially 
competent;  but  there  ii  some  danger  that  they  will  not  louia  to  oon- 
foriD  KAdily  tad  fuUy  to  proper  and  necessary  authority. 


CHAPTER  XI 


EDUCATIVE  SOCIAL  EXPERIENCE' 

Stl'DENTK  of  kimiaii  nature  iii  all  tiiucH  haw  urgMl  thnt 
<li-liljcriiU!  training  of  st>mL>  Hort  is  abnoJutely  ettsential 
unnuao  *"  '^*"'  ''"'"S  **'  ""'  iniUvidiml  to  luljiut  himfiiOf  to 
■BdHoui  a  complex  aodal  eiiviroimieiit;  natiti-e  luiiuditl 
cannot  uc'conipliitli  nil  tlmt  is  (lumandeJ  in  thU  ili- 
rectinn.  Every  iiujKirtaut  Hclieiiie  which  has  Nh-ii  proposi'*} 
for  tti(!  iinprovemeut  of  Hociiil  and  indiindiial  life  huA  laid  ftu- 
pbaKiH  upon  the  fK'hi>»]  an  the  inHtrumvtit  to  bu  considered 
at  the  ontsut.  t'latti,  the  most  serious  and  ounipctuit  writvr 
on  Hociiil  welfare  in  ancient  times,  pave  chief  altciitjon  to 
education  as  the  mvans  of  reiJiziiig  hi.t  ide^d  cotuinuni^. 
In  ]u»  lirpiiltlic  and  liis  Litip»  he  goes  at  lungtti  into  Uw 
methodaof  trainiiiff  cliildrL*n  fur  social  efficieucy,  in  respect 
alike  to  in<livi<hi:d  and  U>  irivie  rclatiiin».  I'hc  same  at- 
tempt in  mail«  by  Aristotle  in  hia  PnUticg.  Plutarch  in  bin 
A/nralf,  Moiitai^c  in  several  of  his  vork^.  I»eke  in  btit 
Thi/ughta  OH  Kiliiiutlnn,  Peslalox/i  in  lii»  //oip  (jertude 
Teachfg  htr  Childrtn,  Itoussean  in  his  Emilf,  FroclxJ  in 
liis  h'tliication  by  Deveiopmenl,  Herbart  in  his  Qiillinfo/ 
Pethiffofftca/  Doctrini;  Spencer  in  bis  Educatiott^  —  and 
tbv  li«t  mi^ht  hf!  extended  at  pleasure. 

Tlieae  students  have  idl  appreciated  that  the  ni^ed  of  e<ln- 
i<utionnl  influence  to  [>erfvct  Uie  individual  in  his  social 
luljustincntii  nriitex  out  of  the  vhihl's  innliility  t«>  S)U|it 
liinuelf  readily  and  effectively  to  all  phases  of  the  social 

'  As  Mi|;teiUl!r  written,  ihn  finl  hulf  of  Ui»phapt*riIuiniHcH  dieinRii(B«* 
of  phjilod  eoadklDa*  in  iho  indivuluid  upou  hiiaocinl  altiiiiili't.  Bui  Inw- 
mneh  M  iha  nulbAr  luu  ln>*i«l  Uii*  mlijofl  in  daull  In  Ills  Ifiinamtt  F»t- 
lori  tn  Eiiueatiou.  Pul  II,  it  hiw  ■wiiiiiil  l>-al  upuu  nflnPtinn  nut  Ki  dn  lunt* 
Ihsn  a*nlii;in  it  litm.  'I'h*  vlwl*  tiiAttar  >■  «(  •opnin*  iinportiinn,  howvicr, 
■id  111*  NadDt  is  oi^ced  to  giT*  it  hi)  Ml«stwn  U  Lo  u  not  fimiliar  «ith  it 
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envtroniDeot  into  which  he  is  cast  at  birtli.  The  Dewcomer'a 
Tuion  biu  not  huvn  ni!ul<t  keen  to  <liML-«rn  the  tuxditl  g(iid 
ahead  ;  liia  feet  have  itot  been  practiced  to  the  I'oute;  his 
lungs  have  been  accustomed  to  u  heavier  atmoHphero.  It  has 
biwii  potnb»l  out  nt  length  iii  pieviouM  clwiptoiit  thsit  tlw 
chilli  Gouea  to  us  etiuipptil  cHpeciiiUy  for  journeying  among 
■  people  of  quite  different  temper  and  eiistoms,  iind  his 
traveling  outiit  is  in  many  i-espeetM  only  iiitjHxliiiK'ntn  to 
bim  iwder  present-day  conditions.  Plato  was  iinpresHeil  by 
tJie  reseinhlanee  wliieh  he  thought  he  saw  iKtweeii  the  cliild'ti 
dcvehipinent  und  that  of  the  roee.  (joethe'.t  writings  are 
full  of  the  idea ;  I  lewler  and  Lessing  have  adopted  it ;  the 
eTolutioniats,  all  of  them  from  Darwin  down,  have  iitteniptud 
to  givv  it  n  Kcieiitifie  foutidation ;  I  lerbart  and  liin  followers 
have  made  it  tlie  ba^ia  of  an  educational  system ;  and  it  is 
the  fimdainentul  liypothcKis  of  iiiodent  oducutioual  theory. 
The  young  cUihl,  iuM»)rdiiig  to  thi.t  view,  is  on  a  |»ar  with 
priinitivQ  man  in  liis  social  inclinations  and  abilities,  but 
lie  must  learn  to  live  among  men  whose  relations  aru  well- 
nigli  infiiiiti-Iy  roniplcx,  and  who  must,  to  a  laige  extent 
mt  any  rate,  assume  attitudes  of  coiiperation,  instead  of  those 
of  opposition  and  aggreiutioo. 

The  chief  pniblemof  edueation  regarded  from  tliis  stand- 
point couxiiit^i  cither  in  repressing  in  some  manner  such  of 
tite  ohild'a  native  impulsi'^i  us  are  out  of  alignm«nt  with 
contemporary  Kocinl  pi-jietiefs,  or  transfomiiug  these  int* 
palaM  into  tendencies  that  will  bring  the  individual  into  har- 
mony with  the  custoniH,  idoala.  and  in^ttitution.f  of  civiliwtd 
,  Looking  nt  the  matter  In  a  verj'  general  way  here, 
tiiat  in  primitive  communities  egoism,  in  the  crude, 
narrow  sense,  is  mneb  more  prominent  than  in  highly  com- 
plex sooif  ticH ;  and,  im  we  have  sei'n.  it  is  predominant  in  the 
joung  child.  Iti  tJie  savage  life  of  the  foiest  the  individual 
iflghta  hia  own  battles  lai-gely  alone,  antl  advances  himself 
l>y  Buhjugnting  or  vxteiTninatiiig  hiit  fellows.  Sneoesx  under 
uircumstaoccs  rec^uires  intense  indi^'idualistio  feehngs 
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and  actiona :  and  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  child  be* 
gint)  liis  joitnicy  <loiiiiuated  to  a  ooiisidcnihlv  exU-nC  by  tbc»e 
priuiitive,  self-referring  impulses,  which  aet  him  in  hostility 
to  the  oiler  in  many  of  tlieir  rt'lationa :  and  while  he  wonld 
on  his  own  initiative  learn  to  re«tTiitii  vurtiun  te4idenci<«  and 
to  practice  others  of  a  inore  social  chameter  in  the  give  aiul 
take  of  daily  life,  still  he  would  not  more  rapidly  enough 
or  f^  far  iinougb  without  sjioeial  ai<l  Iwing  givi-n  him  by 
the  group  of  wliuih  lie  i»  a  meiuber,  through  ita  ageikdM 
established  for  tliis  particular  purpose.  J 

The  tirnt  pn'ucipW  in  wxiiiU  i^dni^t.inn,  indicated  nliko  hf* 
experience  and  by  the  data  presented  in  preceding  chapters, 
is  this :  In  order  to  attain  uiost  readilv  aa<l  eco- 
mmUIM'  noniicsuly  to  wwul  cincicncy,  tho  ehiUl  niiwt  from 
Uf  Mrt  tl'^  ^■^'■y  begiuning  have  large  experience  —  teal, 
Ntauii*  vital,  educative  pxpericncc —  in  a  variety  of  typi- 
cal social  sittiationR.  In  thiH  ntaU-ment  it  ia  implic-d  thikt 
individuals  will  difiFer  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  complex!^ 
of  the  social  ri^latJons  they  will  assume,  :uid  so  the  range  of 
their  ncvtl  and  education  will  Ite  gri-ati-r  in  one  csise  than  in 
another ;  but  we  speak  here  of  the  general  pritiei[t)e  only. 
Id  contrast  to  the  principle  as  stated,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  tJie  learning  of  rules,  maxima,  or  precepts  concern- 
ing good  behavior  will  not  materially  aid  the  social  tyro, 
unless  his  Ivaming  is  preii-dtxl.  or  at  least  supplemented,  by 
actual  practice  in  a^ljuating  hiiniudf  wffetstivcly  to  eonorcto 
aodal  situations  presenting  all  the  factors  involreii  in  the 
adjustments  of  rwd  life.  Jtist  as  a  course  in  text-book  psy- 
chology alone  will  not  give  one  vital  hiuiwlctlge  of  human 
nature,  though  it  may  aid  him  in  interpreting  what  he  luu 
seen  if  ho  has  inct  p(^<i])le  face  to  face  in  sonic  of  the  typical 
wtnationa  of  dauly  life ;  and  as  a  enunie  in  etliicn  will  not 
of  itself  <leveIop  in  the  student  ethical  conduct,  tlmiigli  it 
will  Iw  more  sorviocabte  for  the  youth  tlinn  the  child,  sint« 
the  former  can  in  some  mcJLiuro  probably  inter{)ret  tlic  t4«c]>- 
iags  in  the  light  of  hia  experience ;  so  principles  setting  fortli 
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the  results  oE  tbe  experiiuenta  of  the  race  iu  HOcial  living 
cannot  yu-ld  their  wisdom  to  the  novice  for  tbe  simple  uieiiio- 
rixing  of  theui,  »  iloctririv  wliioh  Locke,  Koiissciiii,  aiid  all 
their  folio wera  have  uiaiutained  haa  univerHal  validity. 

It  do«!»  not  !iiiein  dogmatic  to  aay  tliat  nothlug  but  direct, 
vital,  tirst-haiid  it-latioua  with  liis  fellows  fioiii  tbe  earliext 
yttant  on  will  furnish  n  child  with  concreta  data  necessary 
for  gaining  aocial  iiiaiglit,  and  for  developing  soeiitl  good 
will,  and  a  diKposition  to  cooperate  with  liiit  fellowa.'  lu 
tbe  giv<SAnd-taki!  relntionx  of  social  intercourse  the  novice 
nay  learn  under  intelligent  guidiincea  (hut  he  must  br 
gvided)  what  impulses  rule  the  hearts  of  hla  couinuleH,  and 
bow  Im  must  conduct  biniKclf  toward  tbcni  so  timt  all  may 
attain  tJie  greatest  happiness  in  the  end.  Iu  this  manner, 
when  aiiled  by  some  competent  person  or  l>ook  or  work  of 
art  or  wh«t  not,  in  wayi*  whie)i  we  must  sketch  in  succeeiU 
ing  efaaptcra,  he  ac<iiiire»  in  tim«  the  feeling  of  what  is  the 
proper  thing  to  lie  done  in  soeial  aituationit.  Baiied  ou  what 
has  been  developed  elaewhere,  it  may  now  be  said  that  it 
will  Iw)  of  little  service  to  nn  individual,  tn  tbe  real  world  of 
jHviple  struggling  in  innumerable  ways  for  larger  life,  to 
have  memorized  a  system  of  >'  rules  of  conduct,"  if  ho  hiu 
not  vorkiM)  Much  rulcjt  out  into  motor  ti-iid<*ncii.*{«,  iind  |>oh- 
■ibly  nkotor  habits.  It  may  lie  noted  in  this  connection  that 
children  sometimes  are  sot  to  learn  by  heart  lessons  in  man- 
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'  QnlstUlBa'*  adtiee  >n  reforauM  to  Uu  tnining;  of  tbe  onktor  apptiaa 
Ibj^nritiU  10  tlia  irainliiK  of  o*ery  boy  lor  Ufa  unuutt  )ili  Icllaw*  :  "  Tawl 
inB(  1*1  liini  wbu  >•  tu  liii  itn  onitor.  Hnd  who  miut  livA  amiiUt  >lifl  fT«*t- 
nl  pnblinty.  auiil  in  full  ilMirtiifltt  <ii  puliliir  iifTntn,  ibipuHlom  iiLtniu<1f,  fnm 
hi*  bojbood.  not  lo  be  itbiMi1i<Hl  nt  tho  Hi^bt  of  irii-n.  imr  pine  in  a  wiliturT 
uid  w  It  *-««  nalnHi  wiij'  ct  l[fo,  Ttir  niiu'l  rviguim  to  bo  ranitantlT  aieitod 
tttri  roiM*d.  vbito  m  miob  TvCirviiiMit  it  uirhot  liut^ouhci.  An*!  contnuta  mjrt 
»  il  iHn.  in  Uio  ■hndr,  or.  dii  Ibn  •>th>r  hand,  bnconiKii  nwcillf  ti  with  aiDpty 
ranoMt.  ainm  h*  «hn  oonipiiiM  bimwlt  »itli  nv  una  rl»,  will  ua^aMurily 
MMbvM  ton  nraoh  to  liu  ovm  powcn. 

*  BttddM.  wbva  bU  acqulrflniDAU  AT*  to  bo  iiij(p]D3~0(I  in  pnbllc.bciiblinrlvil 
U  lb*  liKht  of  tbe  ann,  aad  atumbl**  at  otdfj  now  object,  w  h»Tiii|c 
lonwd  ID  •olitad*  that  wbiob  la  to  Im  don»  in  public."  —  Tlu  Iiulitulii  if 
>,  v«l.  i,  p.  31. 
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ma  before  tLey  go  a-visiting ;  but  lUiut !  ntidi  kuoiis  oouat 
for  uaiigtit  a^;iiii»t  yeaiw  of  <;outniry  action. 

It  is  a  Diatler  of  L-omuon  obscrvutioii  tbnt  lultUk*  ofton 
have  a  *oim<l  }>l]ila-M>[)lij'  regarding  their  social  relationft. 
biit  their  practice  is  of  a  different  t-haiacter.  In  the  qiiict 
of  one's  study,  wht^ii  retleetioD  iiii<1  nut  nrti^iii  i*  n-<\xi'iml,  a 
perttou  may  be  able  to  reach  valid  concluHioiis  as  to  what 
should  bu  (LoDe  in  social  crises  ;  but  he  aiay  not  be  ubl«  to 
ubncrve  these  cuiiduiiiutiit  at  tint  ii{)]iru|iriul('  tuoincnt,  since 
what  haa  entered  into  the  functioniiig  of  the  whole  ^iul 
nieeliimisiii,  as  »t  weri\  is  what  dctoniunes  conduct  iftvr 
all.  Ruliii  as  i^uch  uiuy  {uutfl  in  the  elasarooui,  where  static 
relations  prevail,  but  they  generally  drag  too  heavily  in  the 
dyiiiunie  norhl  without.  Who  does  not  know  of  brillisnt 
tlieori.itH  ou  uuiiiuers,  and  ooD<l,uct  lu  general,  who  have 
theiiiselvet)  made  dismal  failures  of  this  part  of  life,  for  the 
reason  that  tlu-ir  tlieoricN  had  n<it  Invduic  t^nbodied  in  facilo 
babitft,  »■>  that  tliey  ooulJ  be  depended  upon  in  cruoia] 
moments? 

It  is  generally  lH--liuved  that  thv  only  t-hiht  in  n  faniQy, 
roared  among  adllltl^  rarely  becomes  a  really  efficient  eiti- 
Tii»i«iii  2^n  and  agreeable  friend  and  neighbor.'  If  this 
o«'"«ir  i"'**I''^tion  In-  a  tiunnd  one,  and  obaervalion  as 
euia"  well  as  theoi-y  indorses  it.  it  niiist  be  due  to  the 

fact  tlint  the  only  child  does  not  ordinarily  have  those  give- 


1  Ftvhkp*  then  ii  anoihcr  litlo  to  tha  "  nnl  j-o1iild  "  qoMtiua.  II  lh*t«  an 
«M>m1  childrru  iu  Uiu  lUiuu  liuiua  tbon  sill  Iw  a  in«U  lUal  «f  MsAieC  ba> 
MMB  tlmla  in  llin  (Ifurl  (u  iwcun  Ulo  uiuu  ihLiiui,  and  tO  g^  ■dMBIan* 
«f  Wtry  kiixL  Th»):  oill  all  irisb  I9  u(«  Uiu  *iiiia|[  it  tli*  aun*  Um*,  dfUw 
hatuiDook.  or  «hat  not.  lliU  innjtv*  t>ncinn  uhI  tlrain  uiil  Mrun'*-  II 
amiijiiii  all  Uio  «oiiil«liva  aoiatliina.  It  u  without  dmibt  imulinic  ■"  iha  nar- 
Tuiu  k)>l*iii.  ]  tutranoUoad  tliBtaolmaobllclnn  Bviiv  in  a  Urg" '■■■■'7  f*>* 
<)iiluli>r  and  •Ironjcsr  whrni  Ihay  an  ptadiaillj  l*t(  alooe  for  t«*  or  lla«a 
waakt,  anil  an  haio  atar^tlLini*  thairixrn  *ay. 

Uut  iS  a  child  jcnm  up  apart  (rum  olhtr  childrm  and  haa  na  Mmnl**, 
OMi  ba  Imid  the  luaoiuof  inhibUion  and  aMnfioavhuh  an  nccciBarj  In  tha 
fT*M  aoclal  gvmtf  Will  bo  aei|ul(tr  tbaao  In  amnUllnjc  hi*  paivnta  aa  b* 
KTOVi  oldir  f  Will  ilw  Pf^uiiriiD  piiiutiLini  (utiaida  inth  <l(**lopniao4  f  Caa  ■ 
lanat  timugb  UaMn*  on  arU-n^usint  daialcip  social  <m(la«^  vitkoat  tbe 
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]-take  experittiuns  with  ootnrnJos  wliieh  dovolop  socjal 
inpiight,  uti<]  ill  tlie  long  i-uu  ciicminige  (r<iii{ioriitive  aotioii, 
UuiuiUy  he  growa  up  in  uootact  mainly  with  books  or  with 
inaaimUtf  things;  or  bo  muy  haw  more  or  less  formtil  and 
utifleial  wHal  relations  witli  hU  «liler»,  who  ia  dealing  with 
htm  DOriHally  do  not  play  the  game  as  it  is  played  in  real 
life.  Adults  art-  prono  vithcr  to  ]>ct  n  child  or  rigidly  to  mp- 
him,  and  umlvr  Huoh  oii-cumstanceA  he  is  only  too  apt 

develop  lhL>  eliftracteri sties  cither  of  the  bully  or  tlie 
sUtc,  and  in  noittier  c;a»u  ix  Ur  It-arning  t>ouia]  lessons  aa  he 
will  n«ed  to  apply  tlieui.'  The  socially  eftioient  person  is 
not  a  tyrant  in  his  social  relations,  nor  again  is  he  a  serf. 
He  playH  the  game  fair ;  which  uieiins  thut  he  dovs  not  de- 
priTe  his  asaociatea  of  privilege*  which  he  enjoys,  aud  at 
the  same  time  lie  resents  sultish  iiggressiun  on  the  part  of 
ftay  one  olxe.  Ho  doi-ti  not  ex]H»a  to  rewive  niori!  than  he 
gives,  nor  is  he  willing  to  give  to  those  who  desire  to  receive 
only.  Pii-rre  Loli,  in  tlie  story  of  his  ehilUhoo^l,  complains 
bitterly  Itwaiixi;  be  wiw  rigoroiwly  vxi^liitlvd  from  a  frM 
life  wiib  other  hoys  of  his  age.  He  intimiites  that  the  train- 
ing  gained  in  association  with  annts  and  gi'ajidniothera  ex- 
clusively Ifft  him  without  an  un^Icrstandiog  of  pcoplu  u 
thuy  manifest  theiii.'it'Ive.'i  in  ai'tiiid  life. 

In  social  as  in  other  activities  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that 
hard  knooks*  aru  often  essential  to  teach  tlie  young  much 
of  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  bo  <lone  in  ^^^ 
their  relations  with  their  fellows,  and  he  who  pre-  kuokiu* 
ivnts  n  child  from  gaining  thu  lesson  wh<-n  he  is  wtUMUt* 
in  a  condition  to  leani  it  most  easily  and  effectively  •••■'"'« 

MlallafI  vhioh  i^urip-i  from  hnrrnj;  n  niiinl>pr  of  rliiliircn  of  ucarJ^  tho  fnina 
■g«  In  a  faiuilj  ?  BrpoHenro  and  tliociry  /Lliku  would  Ibod  lu  tuiULiwvr  tliuae 
quwim  KvamiUy  lu  th<r  nojCiiIJVD,  Uii)ii);h  tuiii  uu){lit  nut  to  liu  (Ii>iniuilin 
4faoat  tli#  ni*U*r,  in  virfw  of  thu  prm^iu  htufa  i>f  <r»r  kno^Uiljiv  rvHpuotiii^ 
iIm  •Kant  of  Tiuina*  ci{H>riMi<i«  Ti|Hin ul  dKvvlii|itii-nt. 

'  Sm  on  Hftiala.  ■'  Tho  Onlj  Cliild  in  ■  Fimay."  by  E.  W,  Boliuiau.  Ptd. 
8em.  Tdl  T.  pp.  47^  ti  itq. 

*  ThviM  "  liinl  kiiuaki"  muat.  o(  paiinc,  b*  hcoIvdiI  u  n  nalnral  miiM- 
<)a«BCO  "t  iba  iniliviilculaiiaiidiKit,  and  iiut  ubitnuil J.  Tba  poiat  U  diwwMd 
in  lUuil  lain  on. 
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is  an  DDHiBe  teacWr.  It  is  as  tme  in  social  edncatioa  as 
other  inotUrs.  tlutt  one  aociuirvd  power  to  Jo  nuiinly  by  doing; 
thuugii  U.1  iutituateil  above,  when  one  b&s  Ikad  vital  experienoe 
himself,  and  is  stririog  to  solve  problems,  he  may,  undvr  prm 
JUT  cunditiotis,  profit  by  the  experieuoe  of  otltera,  whcUnr 
gaiued  froQi  personal  description,  from  books,  from  iutt 
tutions,  or  otlierwisv.  Ths  child  cannot  gain  efficiency  to 
itwitUng  upon  his  rights  except  by  being  placed  earlr  and 
continuouBty  in  situations  where  he  is  aggressed  upon  bjr 
bullies,  w1h>  keep  tlieir  pliLoct  whim  he  auerts  bimsflf.  and 
calls  to  Ilia  assistance  those  who  will  geoeraliy  deuiatui  fair 
play  of  a  simple,  crudo  sort  at  any  ratv.  tie  can  actjuire  the 
attitude  of  stJf-renlraint  only  by  taking  laHOus  therein  wbon 
he  h  in  competition  with  his  fellows  to  attain  endu  which  all 
desire.  He  c^d  Ivam  to  assist  his  foUows  and  obtain  aid 
from  them  only  a«  he  Goiiperates  with  tlivni  in  tho  per- 
fonuance  of  their  tasks,  and  sees  that,  as  a  rule,  if  be  helpa 
them  when  lie  isablv  httwiU  be  assist^l  when  he  is  in  need. 
The  principle  U  that  formal  inotniction,  which  plays  a 
leading  role  in  social  education  in  many  placet,  CMUwt 
teach  the  novice  tlicsc  lessons  cffeotivrly.  Siidl  inatHHV 
tion  dissociated  from  social  action  is  practically  fruitless  in 
the  child's  education. 

if  one's  observation  may  be  trusted,  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  give  children  largin-  opportunities 
f^^.  than  they  formerly  had  for  gaining  bt^lpful  expe- 
diTUn-  rienco  witli  their  fellows  while  they  are  in  tlie 
formative  period.  Some  of  uacnn  remember  when 
parenti  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  thought  the  young 
ought  nioMt  of  the  timu  U>  rciuain  I'ach  witliin  his  own  door- 
yard.  Children  were  punished  if  tliey  aonglit  tlie  eanipon- 
ionship  of  their  mates  except  at  comparatively  rare  interrala. 
But  to-<lay  one  sees  that  ]>an.ints  frequently  plau  to  promote 
■oolal  life  among  their  children.  Tlic  telephone  and  Kimilar 
agencies  are  called  into  reqiii<tition  to  bring  the  yoimg  to- 
geUior  in  vital  uit«nx>unic  under  a  certain  amount  of  dirco- 
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tioit,  w]icr«  what  is  learned  couqIb  for  much  toward  social 
ttBdejKy  in  aiHturity. 

It  s)u>uld  be  eui|)liaiiizeil  thut  aoci-A  experieiice  nf  this 
sort  must  be  had  early,  when  the  iudivi<lual  is  plastic,  \a 
Kordcr  to  be  tvnlly  i;<ltii^Jitivv.  When  one  has  reached  matiir- 
HJty  it  is  too  lat«  to  leai-ii  vital  social  Igssods  with  marked 
^uuocess.  A  child  will  readily  enough  change  any  line  of  ac> 
^hioa  if  he  diM'itvi.-rs  that  he  will  gain  thereby,  but  men  and 
^Plrotneti  seek  ratber  to  modify  the  world  about  tbeni  tti  suit 
their  settlud  notions  and  habits.    Of  the  seven  ages  of  man 
the  dvvelopinuntal  ones  ace  alone  the  adaptive  ones  ;  matur- 
i^  is,  on  the  whole,  a  stable,  non-adaptive  period ;  so  that 
Hve  must  kocoiuplish  most  of  what  we  wish  in  social  educa- 
tion, or  any  other  form  uf  e<hicati»n  for  that  matter,  before 
the  teens  are  completed. 

Wbilv  cmphiistxing  tbc  necessity  of  a  wide  ran^  of  rital 
[•Dciftl  experience  for  the  development  of  social  efRriency,  it 
Friiould  at  the  same  time  be  noted  that  the  indi-  K„,jf,, 
[▼itlual  must  have  occasions  wbcn  ho  may,  in  isola-  t»rtoo«Bti« 

'  ■        I  ■  ■  Id.  ..mi*  •nongb 

orgnniKe  Ins  exi>erience,  and  lenect  upon  it  igrtooui 

BOme  eitent.    Experience  alone,  without  organi-  *"•'»"""" 

ution  ami  intcrpi'etation,  will  not  yield  u  higli  degree  of 

iuight.  The  must  gregarious  people  are  not  in  all  cases  tbe 

most  social,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  we  arc  employuig 

this  terra.   In  some  cases,  iudcwl,  mere  gregariousucss  se- 

eurcM  only  a  very  inferior  order  of  social  development.   On 

Uie  streets  of  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Old  World,  as  Algiers, 

faples,  ami  parts  of  London  and  Kilinhurgh,  one  miiy  see 

grogiirious  tendency  strikingly  manifested;  but   the 

tone  in  these  places  is  lower  than  in  most  sections 

where  a  ocrttiin  amount  of  individmdity  !.■<  pres<;rved,  no  tlmt 

people  have  some  [mrt  of  llieir  lives  to  themselves.    In  the 

cities  of  our  own  country,  from  Boston  to  Sun  Francisco, 

one  may  note  the  «vil  results  of  people  henling  togt-ther,  so 

that  there  is  no  op]Htrtnntty  for  periods  of  seclusion  and 

in  individuality.  The  ^oup  t«uds  often  to  suppress 
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TariatioD  in  expreuion,  Riid  so  to  limit  iodiTtdiuil  dertJop* 
ment,  titilfwt  miK*  \iU-  )h:  ho  ordered  that  what  U gainsd  in 
letreat  nui}'  be  deep  enougb  and  stiwng  enaogh  to 
even  in  group  aggnumn. 

In  tliv  end  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  tbt  gnmp  if  Otif 
in<lividiials  Uiereof  bring  to  it  contrilmtiofW  ariailtg  out  of 
the  opvration  of  the  pcnonid  (!i|uation  in  raaction  apon 
common  stimuli.  Of  t^oiinie.  these  oonlrilMitionN  iiiu»t  stand 
the  teet  of  group  trial  and  application  ;  but  nithout  such 
a  method  of  growth  and  cxpaniuon,  tlii;  group  wonld  re- 
main <>»  a  low  plant-  of  Hmnal  evolution.  TIw  principle  I* 
that  while  experience  in  adjustment  to  the  group  is  abso- 
lutely vwwntial  to  tiw  learning  of  KrrvioMiblu  Hocial  k-wons, 
still  tlte  individiml  miiat  get  a  certain  amount  of  faiit 
suggestion  for  social  action  outside  the  group  in  which  be 
in  to  exptvm  hio  views  and  ini^lination*.  Thin  iit  particularly 
true  as  development  prooeedn ;  the  youtli  must  <lerive  a 
considerable  part  of  his  ttocJal  insight  and  ideals  from 
history,  literature,  art,  wsience,  and  thu  like.  Ivxpcrience 
warrants  the  statement  tluit  the  educated  man,  if  lie  be 
given  npjiortunity  to  apply  his  learning  concretely  in  deal* 
ing  with  tlie  group,  will  aaeend  higher  in  •oclal  dcvek>iv 
ment  than  the  man  who  has  no  ideaU  except  nwh  aa  be 
gi'tot  from  the  Ptrect.  Ordinarily  tin-  grou]i,  as  it  exists  in 
childhood,  ia  not  eager  to  jiromote  ita  own  Mtc'ial  growtli^l 
It  desires  simply  that  the  gnme  in  hand  stwuld  go  on 
iinint4;rrupti.vlly ;  it  takes  nn  thought  for  tlic  future.  This 
in  why  the  Bohool  and  the  home  arc  «o  eaaential  In  tbo 
continuous  development  of  both  the  individual  and  tlw 
group ;  but  tlio  detailed  way  In  whicli  this  nuistanco  tn^ 
be  rendered  nntst  lie  worked  out  furlher  along,  ^H 

Our  aim  in  this  chapter  is  to  emptia^ize  the  aaamHf^ 
of  direct,  \'ital   intereounio  in  aoguinng  social  efteieiicy. 
Social  education  mii*t  Iw  dr/namic ;  ittMw.  mi-tlmda  of  train- 
ing will  leave  ttie  individual  with  verbal  knowled^  of  social 
conduct,  but  without  inclination  or  ability  to  deal  with  situ- 
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atioiu  wbero  one's  fc-llows  must  bo  aided  in  their  enter- 
liriiwa  and  syuipatbized  with,  and  on  (H«a.<(ioii;«  snom**- 
r«se&t<?<l  in  Lbeir  aggrvssious,  and  disciplined  for  >tsaiia 
Mlfish  action.  In  the  effort  to  rejdizB  this  dynaniic  (gcut 
method,  we  seem  to  be  making  progreaa  in  one  *'■'**« 
direction.  Wf  liear  less  today  than  we  onco  did  aliout  the 
uefd  of  repressing  the  young  in  tlic  pri.-»Giioe  of  thoir 
elders  ;  about  "  teaching  them  their  place,"  which  haa  often 
nwant  no  pliwc  nt  all;  nlxiut  their  never  Mpciiking  unless 
first  spoken  to.  These  doctrines  when  put  rigidly  into  prno- 
tice  tend  surely  to  develop  either  tho  slave's  or  the  an- 
Aroliiitt's  fwlings  and  attilud(;s  in  the  In<lividual.  If  such 
a  policy  be  long  continued,  it  seems  to  establish  in  one  the 
feeling  that  he  will  always  ho  bullied,  or  elnc  he  must  be 
a  rebel  agnimit  nutlionty  ;  that  he  niuHt  he  rciidy  to  oervu 
in  response  to  the  commands  of  others,  or  violently  to 
oppo«e  them.  Tho  doctrine  an  tiuiglit  and  sonictiincH  prac- 
tiwd  by  our  forefathoi-s  is  prrHenti'd  in  the  liufiiis  Book, 
in  wliieh  some  among  us  .leeni  still  to  have  much  faith.  In 
addition  to  numerous  other  instructions  to  the  young,  the 
Iwok  advises  tlieni  not  to  ehatttr  or  lot  their  eyes  wander 
about  tbc  houM!  when  tbeir  lords  (their  fathera)  addreax 
tbem.  And  it  condnuea:  — 

.Stand  till  yon  nro  luld  to  nit.  Kerp  your  head,  ImniU.  nnd  feet 
<|u!«l.  Do  not  scratt^h  yourself,  or  lejvii  ngninst  ii  post,  or  hundlo 
aaylliing  near.  Bow  lu  yuiir  lord  when  you  ari)-wor.  If  any  one 
bottar  Ulan  youroelf  ounie  in,  retire  and  (,-ive  plai-e  to  liim.  I'urn 
jroar  back  on  no  man.  lie  nilent  while  your  Wd  drinks,  not  laugh- 
in(.  whiH[ii-rin)*,  or  joicini;.  If  he  tells  you  to  sit  down,  do  so  nt 
once.  Then  do  not  tidk  ilirt,  or  "corn  any  one,  but  be  meek  nnd 
rh«orfuL  If  your  betti-r  |>i-ai«es  you,  rise  up  and  lliank  him 
Iwartily.  Wlirn  )  our  lord  or  lady  is  speaking  about  the  household 
don't  interrupt,  hnt  bn  alway*  ready  to  aerv*  at  the  proper  time. 
la  lirinR  drink,  hold  lights,  or  nnytking  duo.  and  no  ^ot  a  good 
Tiam«.  Tlie  bent  prayer  you  rau  mnko  to  God  i*  to  bo  wrll- 
nonmirrML 

If  your  lord  ofTrrs  liis  cop,  riso  np  and  take  K  with  both  hunda; 
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offer  it  to  DO  one  el*e,  bat  giro  it  back  to  him  thu  liroaght  iL  At 
iMMHi.  wlwn  voiti  lord  is  n»dy  for  diniMr,  f«t«b  him  inw  cImb 
water,  bold  the  Uiwc]  lill  be  liu  finitlicd,  and  do  not  loM*  CR 
grsco  ii  wiid.  Sund  bj  your  lord  till  bn  t«<Uii  joa  to  dt;  Ihaa 
keep  jruar  Icikife  cJ(«n  and  iharp  to  rat  jrour  food.  Be  iSitatt,  aai 
UM  no  ttatty  ttoriee.' 

Divki^ns,  Its  doubtless  all  know,  ptctored  the  cluld- 
trainen  of  bia  day  as  tjTaut^  —  i>ot  otily  tbti  t«acfaers,  bat 
the  parvuts  ax  well.  In  Bamaby  Jtutige  Dit-kena  preietits 
a  vliaraeter  iii  Joliu  'Willett  wbo  illitstratM  wry  well  the 
tjp«  of  p«rsoa  wbo  vould  suppress  all  »pouCai)«ity  in  youth ; 
who  boJivveH  it  i*  tbe  province  of  chU<lrcn  to  serre  and 
wait,  and  not  speak  until  tliey  ate  .tjMkvti  to,  WilK-tt,  who 
kept  the  Maypolo  lun,  had  a  Tigorous  son,  Joe,  vrbo,  M  bo 
approiurtivd  young  inanhoo<l,  bcgiui  to  (evl  the  stir  of  life 
within  him,  aod  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  try  hia 
wings.  But  Father  John  felt  that  the  boy's  wings  should 
be  clippwl ;  that  he  hituself  should  be  ruler  nn<l  Joe  his 
abject  slave.  The  father  reeeived  cordial  sup{Mrt  ia  hit 
educational  philoMophy  from  tbo  loafers  and  vagaboods 
wbo  haunteil  the  inn.  On  one  ocoa»ion  when  a  remark  was 
made  in  tbe  presence  of  Joe,  who  rentured  to  reply,  the 
following  Rcisnc  oceumvl :  — 

*'  Silence,  «r !  "  mod  liia  fatlior. 
''  Wlut  a  chap  you  are,  Joe !  "  said  Long  Parlte*. 
"  8ucfa  an  incaniud«rat«  tad!  "  tnunnuml  Tom  CoU>. 
**  Pntting  liinwcK  fonrsrd,  and  wringing  the  Tory  noM  off  his 
own  fnlhcT'i  fa«rr !  "  exclaimed  the  pariah  cWrk  metaplioricaUy. 
"  What  have  1  done  ?  "  reasoned  Joe. 
"  Silence,  sir  1 "  returned  bis  fatlier ;  "  what  do  yon  mvaa  by 

I  Tti«  objaalifin  to  dia  iirinclpla  of  lislnini;  llIuMrM*<l  in  ikk  qoatatna 
U  ihM  U  k«*p>  Uia  chilJ  Oatie.  It  faib  U>  tirnTidx  ••ppnniuiitr  for  Uw  W 
dalel^  bia  aMiBl  pnirm  iilon|;  ri|:tit  liiMa.  *hilv  niinini;  to  {''"Vt  Usi 
fiOBi  doiof  nndMraUn  iliinK*'  It  *ill  Utor  ba  arseil  t)ui  iho  ehilil  omm  be 
npvMMd  io  nepeet  (o  m«d*  of  bh  aDtiau ;  bnl  thU  dou  not  nwcn  ibM  all 
of  Ua  i^mUDeoM  laa4«adMi  ■hooM  b*  mgkWd.  Thn  (art  of  tiwsi^  ■■£- 
taled  bi  the  qnouiloD  wunlJ  b*  auilabl*  la  China,  vhen  lb*  jomg  an  Mt 
~  to  bn«k  in  amy  vaj  wbk  i 
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tatking  wli«n  you  eee  people  that  are  iiiuru  tliaii  two  or  tlireo  tiinas 
your  ago  sJUtiig  still  luid  giletit  mid  not  tlrouniiiig  of  saying  a 
Kord  ?  " 

"  Why,  iLul 's  the  proper  time  for  me  to  tftlk,  isn't  it?"  said 
Joe  rclwUioiisly. 

i"  Tlui  proper  time,  sir  !  "  retorted  lii*  futher.  "  the  projier  time  '■ 
0  time." 
•■  Ah,  to  lie  *ure  I "  muttered  fnrkrs,  nnililing  gravely  to  the  other 
vWQf  who  nuddi'il  lih«wiae,  observiug  under  tlieir  brc&tiis  that  lliat 
Ml  the  point. 
^B     "TIieproiMTliino'ino  timi'.  «ir!  "  ri-puaLedJuhii  Willct :  ■' whun 
^*I  waa  your  ttgv  I  iievei'  tnlki^d.  1  ncTvr  nniited  tu  talk.   1  Uitiuiod 
umI  improved  Diyeolff  llmt  'b  what  1  did." 

■*  It  *■  all  very  fine  tulkiii;,'."  iiiull(.'red  Joe,  who  ha<l  been  fidget- 
ing in   hix  chair  with  divers  utieuNy  };('sUiri!S.   ''  But  If  you  mean 
^Rto  tell  roe  that  I  am  never  tii  oiien  my  lips  —  " 
^M     •'  Silence,  sir !  "  luared  bin  fatlicr.  "  No,  yon  never  arc.  When 
Hjaur  opinion's  wanted,  yuu  give  It.  When  you're  epoke  lo,  you 
^^penk.   Wli*o  your  opinion's  not  wanted  and  you  're  not  spoke 
lOi  don't  give  nn  opinion  anil  don't  yon  apeak.   The  world  'a  un- 
dergone A  nice  altL'i'Diion  sini'i'  iny  time,  ccitainly.  My  belief  is 
that  there  uin't  any  boyit  left  —  lliat  there  is  n't  such  a  thinji  as  a 
boy  —  tltnt  tliero  '■  nothing  now  between  a  mnle  bnhy  and  n  man 
—  Wld  tlint  all  the  hoys  wuiit  out  with  his   hlypsod  maJGKty,  King 
ti«<ar]*e  the  Second." 

It  ■oiMii*  rciwtoiiitblc!  U>  say  that  if  Willett  wante<]  to  de- 
iu  hia  Hou  the  slave's  attitude,  he  pui'sued  the  right 
to  nttflia  liis  end.  Let  it  bo  repeated  that  social  effi- 
eiuncy  dovelojH  only  when  effective  expressiun  octiurs  ;  ef- 
ftcienoy  is  a  ouniulative  power,  increasing  tlirough  a  long 
conrse  of  experiment,  wherein  it  is  discovered  that  certain 
liiuis  of  conduct  will  Iwid  to  success,  while  othi>r[t  will  turn 
ODt  unfoftuiuitely.  The  suppressed  child  niigltt  become  a  good  . 
foUovrer,  and  so  he  would  be  well  a<lapted  to  oertniii  social 
Rituations ;  but  he  coiilil  iii;ver  become  a  liiader,  or  even  an 
equal ;  and  so  lie  could  hardly  fill  hia  proper  }>la(.'e  in  Ameri- 
oao  life.  Ofcoune.  ho  must  learn  to  restrain  many  of  bin  ini- 
pultc* ;  ibis  is  tbe  {uudanKutal  u«ed  in  liia  education ;  but 
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he  can  acquire  thus  lueson  efTvctively  onljr  by  liiLring  iK-tual 
experience  in  oliMTviiij^  the  unhappy  outcome  wbea  thc« 
impultu^  ai'e  ^vtin  free  rein.  ThiiH  his  initiative  will  not  be 
checked  ;  it  will  wiiuply  lie  guidwl  into  proper  chxnneU.' 

Tbc  ])ul)li(-  dcliool  as  it  gxUIa  among  us  is.  in  theory  at 
»ny  i-ale,  well  a(la|>tc(l  to  train  pupils  efTei'tively  in  tJie  fun- 
ihiiuviitiil  Hoeial  virtuet).  Quintiliaii,  like  mAny 
another  wince  his  day.  has  pleaded  strongly  for 
public  ediiciitirtu,  lN«au.s«  th«  Uiy  tutigbt  ulun« 
never  learn.i  tboroiighly  either  himself  or  bis  fellow*.  Now, 
while  tlie  school  undoubtedly  doc«  aid  in  social  eilucatioD, 
an  wc  Hlmll  M'li  iniut!  ill  detail  preHciitly,  still  it  secnu  to 
achieve  considi-rably  less  than  it  buH  set  itself  to  attain.  It 
will  1k!  rwuJily  granteil  that  thv  school,  as  wc  know  it.  does 
a(rcoin[iliii]i  Koiuethiug  toward  tlm  ilevelopmcnt  uf  Kiicb  vir- 
tacih  (Lit  indnittry,  punctual  it;i',  and  quietude ;  yet  even  tbcM 
qualities,  so  essential  to  soutiil  efRcieney.  are  not  always 
gaiiK'd  in  the  Hchool  no  Uiat  tlii*y  can  Iw  enipl(>y«d  in  th*  moat 
m^rvicGable  way  in  nyil  life. 

MoHHivcr,  thi^sc  virtues,  takru  in  cnnnertjnn  with  all  the 
iilfjui.  feelings,  ami  tendenciea  that  are  etwential  for  n-al  effi- 
eiency  in  social  relationships,  cannot  be  reganleil  as  of  pri- 
inaiT  iuiportancr.  Fluiey  a  man  who  [H>e«»n.'jwc»  tliodc  formal 
qualitien  but  no  others,  —  who  can  he  silent  w)i«n  bo  is  in 
tbe  presence  of  others,  who  can  be  punctual,  who  can  keep 
roeehtuiiojilly  at  any  task  that  is  HCt  liiin,  —  if  liis  aocial 

'  l>wkt  f]i*fi(iB««  Uie  point  inTolifsl  hrrv  in  llio  follovjnjf  inkuiwf !  -- 
"  It  tlir  iliiul  bo  eiirb'd  Biid  AuwUrrf  loo  much  In  clilldliueil :  i{  llinlr  tipiriti 
ha  ahaidi'il  and  firoini  luuoli,  by  loo  muiet  mi  llnud  utsr  Oietn.  [!■•}  tea*  all 
thvir  Viifnr  ■lid  Indimlr]),  and  ar>  inawnn*  Slnln  than  Ih*  fmnar.  Porax- 
traTiKsnt  TDHne  Pdlom.  that  han  Lirrlinm  and  ."ipirit,  eoiaa  ■■■iiilliiiaa 
til  ba  Hi  right,  anil  w  mako  abU  and  eraal  Slen ;  but  drjtrUd  Mind;  tlsa- 
MO*  and  uniB.  aud  ia<r  iSfiiriUuan  hanlly  amr  In  be  rait'il.  aad  tnj  aaUoni 
aUJ^u  to  anjF  Thi|i(.  Tuamlil  itia  ilani[*r  that  i*  nn<nlh>r  llaail,  ia  tha  Knal 
Ari :  and  b»  that  ha*  faond  a  VTaf  bnw  la  kr'p  up  •  Cbild  '■  .Sprit  aHj,  aolita. 
and  fnv,  and  5«t  at  A*  mm»  tin*  lo  natniiii  liim  from  \amaj  TUifa  ha  ka* 
a  Mind  la.  aad  t»  dnw  Um  M  ThlnKi  ilinl  an>  uucu;  to  Um  ;  ha.  1  aar. 
ihat  kna«*  bo«  %u  raeuncjla  tha**  iBrrniUic  Cuiimdiplioni.  baa.  in  my  Ofm- 
JOB,  iioi  llw  iniB  SawM  af  Bda wltna."  ~  <Juick.  Lo^»  n  KJurattva,  n«  M 
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povvn  cotild  be  .summed  u])  iu  this  list  of  virtues,  woultl  he 
not  be  aa>Uy  out  of  tUDe  aDion^dynsintc' human  licingM?  lie 
oould  win  but  litUu  pU-Juinn;  for  Liiiis^If  in  iissiHUution  witli 
hi*  kind,  anil  lie  probnlily  could  add  but  little  to  tiie  plen- 
MiKa  irf  others.  According  to  th«  writer's  observations,  when 
flhildna  trniito^l  iu  thi«  wuy  do  »oine  together'  in  l»tL-r  ycarg 
lli«y  »eein  ill  at  ease  with  oue  another.  They  appear  to  be 
timid,  to  be  unduly  inhibited  ;  in  short,  to  be  out  of  tlieir 
«k-uivnt.  Tht'ir  fiwe-s  iire  ofteji  sombre,  and  their  manners 
reserved  and  forinal.  When  one  gets  au  opportunity  during 
his  fomiiitive  period  to  biivo  little  but  formal  reIntiou» 
witli  ihoHc  aliout  him,  h<!  eiiniiot  be  expected  to  be  original 
ftod  fresJi  and  effective  with  thero  in  maturity. 

What  is  really  tlie  tnoKt  serious  phase  of  the  matter,  the 
•ehool  with  ittt  fixed  seata  oecupyiug  all  available  tipaec  in 
tfai!  room  IB  still  baaed  largely  upon  the  ideal  of  tnusti 
social  isolation,  a  point  which  ProfeSFior  Dewey'  lehooiu 
bu  vinphu^iKUt)  Htrongly.  In  a  ecbool  of  tbitt  typi*  ^n, 
— liappily  tliey  are  not  bo  popular  toJay  aa  they  «*<'"p1»» 
were  a  half  century  ago- — eath  pupil  is  expected  to  pre- 
pare his  k-siwiiiB  by  his  own  efforts,  un<i  reirilo  without 
eooperation  with  hit  fellows,  except  as  they  may  critieiae 
him  for  his  shortcomings  tn  respoet  to  technical  execution. 
He  i»  not  encourag<«l  to  seek  aid  from  liiH  classmates  or  to 
render  them  any  if  he  is  able  bo  to  do.  He  cannot  oonmiu- 
ntcato  with  any  one  while  in  the  Mchuol,  for  this  is  contrary 
to  giKxl  gc>vernm«nt,  although  desiri;  for  vomuiuuion  is  the 
most  urgent  thing  in  the  ohiltl's  being.  It  was  point«d  out 
in  th«  fintt  ehaptor  that  children  cnnnot  normally  enjoy 
ftnj  discovery  or  achievement  unless  they  can  jthure  it,  or 
tmless  sotne  one  is  made  awaje  of  it  and  shows  interest  in 

OC  it  lust  1c»rnN  of  it.  And,  on  the  other  band,  they 
ho  content  unle-ta  they  can  particijHitc  iu  all  the  life 
■boat  them.  Who  that  h-is  lived  with  chiHi-en  has  not 
Dotiocd  how  restless  they  are  until  they  know  what  is  being 
I  S«  Ilk  SOool  and  Soeitit,  oapaoUllj  tha  tint  nra  <:h«pUr«- 
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tdked  about  in  tht:ir  preaeuce,  wbst  ia  going  to  happen, 
who  baa  done  this  or  that,  whcro  faU>cr  is  going,  wltat  is  his 
busIiiL'ss,  ftiiil  Ml  on  <id  Uhiliim.  While  it  is  i>rotNibl«  tfaul 
HOom  clivuk  must  be  put  upon  this  tendenc)',  still  it  server 
a  very  useful  end  iu  thu  individual's  intoUectual  utttl  »iH-tAl 
development.'  Kvcn  with  tlie  adolescent,  as  we  have  soeu, 
the  desire  for  oommunioD  is  exceedinglj  strong.  The  indi- 
vidual must  shnru  his  ftcix>inplisliTiii-nU  with  oIIuta;  hu 
•must  tuU  tbt;  world  wlmt  lid  ban  dune,  and  le&ru  what  others 
have  done,  too.  If  this  unpulse  were  not  dominiint  in  thn 
young  soul,  how  could  we  have  imjihing  like  oocirty  as  we 
now  know  it?  It  iteeiiiH  ini[)ortaiit.  thun,  that  the  school 
should  not  altogether  suppress  the  tendency  to  cooununi- 
cate,  but  should  nithiT  direct  it  «o  thiit  it  may  not  vxpniM 
itnolf  in  illugitiuKiti;  ways.  Not  prohiliitiou,  hut  guitbinoc, 
should  l>e  the  teaeher'a  constant  aim.  It  is  only  when  bis 
comniunic:itions  are  an  nnnoynnoc  or  a  hindi'nnco  to  bis 
fellows,  ur  nht-n  tlii^V  prevent  him  fi-ont  applying  bitni><-lf 
to  more  important  tasks,  that  the  pupil  should  be  urged  to 
restrain  btmsulf. 

Thu  fact  that  a  number  of  chihinm  are  ^Uwml  to- 
gether in  the  same  room  does  not  insure  that  tliey  will  re- 
ceive dynamic  social  training.'  Tltcy  may  be  spatially  near 

*  Tim  |t<i""*l  isyeha1a)ilcal  princlpla  Iniolvad  Iwr*  it  iliaoiUHd  io  th* 

■  "  A  •oowtj,"  •»»•  I'tnUinar  Itoway  {op.  ei(,  pp.  37-fflI|  "  ii  •  nnmbcT  ul 
pM^I*  bald  togrtbcr  Iwenuiui  thn;  M«  workiti);  Blon);  ooinnuin  likM.  In  a 
MnmUMi  iplrll,  and  with  irfDrMtw  lo  common  lunu.  Tha  nulinti  n-anon  Out 
ih*  ptvuol  tcliual  caniuil  ot^puiiu  luulf  m  •  Kolkl  nolt  U  Invkiuo  jati  Uia 
•luBMit  of  eninuwD  aiul  )>nHluo(ivii  urtiitty  i*  abamL  la  ibn  •chaatiiMrn 
tha  nwHra  uid  Uw  Mnimnt  of  Iha  •miIiU  oifiaiuiliaa  air  ilikn  vantioc- 
Upon  tlMMliiaalii)U,tlM  tn^o  aMknca  of  iliDpnHiitaeboal  b  thai  Im- 
d«iT«T*t«pnpM«fBtiiN  numbtnaf  UwacH-uJ  unl'r  In  a  audjuin  in  oliwh 
tlia  Bimditlan  of  tba  •oeU)  apMl  an  •«iini>nllT  wanlinK-  Thn  amn  ahvcp- 
tion  of  full  rwud  UwUii  li  u>  •xcIiuiTi'lT  iniliiidiilJ  itn  itfTair  that  i<  IMidi 
mry  nalnraDy  la  pan  inle  •■Ifiahmaa.  Tlisn,  i*  no  obThHB  (Mul  nuNira 
for  ibn  anjiiirrninnl  at  bi*t*  l«amine.  Ihara  in  no  clear  aiwlal  giain  ■■  amoM* 
Uinnal.  Inilxxl.  nimoit  (he  nnlj'  rnManni  r>f  aDpcm  is  a  rompcllltn  na#.  In 
tliv  had  fata  o1  ihai  icrm,  —  a  compariam  ot  Toault*  in  llxi  ivoiuitioa  nt  in 
tba  ciamiiiatiDo  to  wa  wbiob  ohUd  ha*  aooeaadad  in  (vUiiy  ahaad  ol 
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one  anotlier  without  liaviiig  vitnl  itociid  rolutioits,  except 
tint  to  1*0  i|uict  when  one  is  with  others,  aiid  attend  to 
one's  own  niTuirK,  i»  of  imivh  itiiportHJicu  for  social  effit-iency. 
Not  to  be  diiatracted  by  th«  crowd  is  ulso  it  iiiti-fiil  habit. 
Bud  this  the  avi-rii^:^'  school  tends  to  develop,  lliit  the  real 
imturv  of  the  individuiU  dues  not  manifest  iteelf  uiider  a 
Tvgiioe  of  repretittion,  where  he  worlu  in  vacuo,  lut  it  were, 
at  fonnal  tasks,  and  so  does  not  temper  his  will  in  content 
wiili  th«t  of  his  fellows  in  the  effort  to  obtain  goods  which 
all  desire.  Iteally,  our  methods  of  »cbuol  organization  and 
inana^^uicnt  in  considerikble  part  have  oome  down  to  iiH 
from  u  tiintt  when  eiliiealion  was  thought  to  consist  mainly 
in  the  mastery  of  books.  A  tttacber  of  tlie  old  faith  would 
often  prefer  to  have  {>npils  read  about  self-restraint  than  to 
Kquin^  it  by  aetnul  exjMTicniri;  in  the  classroom  or  on  the 
jJaygroiind.  Such  teaidiers  fail  to  apjireciate  that  a  system 
of  order  which  does  not  pi-oceed  largely,  though  not  wholly, 
from  the  self-^iidance  of  pupils,  in  view  of  the  i-esnlts  of 
tlicir  action  in  niljusting  themselves  tn  on«  another  and  to 
established  authority,  will  not  endure  a  severe  test  in  the 
worbl  when  pressure  from  without  is  removed.  On  the  other 
band,  to  put  the  young  (child's  behavior  wholly  tn  his  own 
hands  must  residt  in  cliaos,  for  hi-  eannot  wisely  ulilixe 
■neb  freedom,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  at  length  in  later 
clnplcn. 

Tlje  ]>nnci])Ie  advocated  a1>ov«  has  l»een  ]iartially  realtJied 
m  the  kinder^rarten.  Here  there  is  less  isolation  of  individ- 


I  ItimiiC  Mp.  in  KfiouniDlAtinsc  t1it>  mnxininni  nf  mfomuiliuii.  So 
il;  u  Ihi*  thn  prpvnk-nt  nlnintphprp  flini  (or  oii"  I'Kilil  Id  h«lp  sn* 
r  tehia  tuk  hu  bcfonio  a  (oliu-il  crimp.  Wlir^ni  iliu  whool  work  notiBUts 
dmplj  In  laarnlDH  luuuui.  luutiial  axlalnncs.  Inntead  of  being  Lhs  tncst 
Bttlnml  form  at  cnttpvimtum  hiiiI  luwiKiiatiuu.  bi'vaiuitu  a  dmiddattno  effort 
Id  rrlifVfi  nm^'n  tiKi^lihnr  in  hiM  pn-ip'^r  dnlitin,  Wlmn*  nctiirh  work  i«  ]C<>m|; 
•*,  all  liUM  it  clinnRc-d.  ItolpiiiR  nllinn,  initxul  of  lining  a  (iinn  of  rhnrtty 
sUah  ImjloVDriahiM  the  recipient,  ii  nmpl'i  &n  kid  in  Milini;  froo  thn  puw«t< 
and  faiUHring  the  impnUo  uf  the  on*  hulped.  A  •pint  of  frco  oomninni- 
alion,  of  inturahiuigs  ol  Ultwt,  tup;uli<iiii,  nuiutti,  biitli  nuucuiuiai  &iid  tall- 
■m  of  pnTunuaiporisocan,  boaoniM  the  dominatiiig  ouWof  tlm  raeilaliod.'* 
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aai»  than  in  the  gmdi-j  beyond.  It  ui  the  aim  to  miikc  all 
*h»Biin«i-  *<'^'"*'®^  cooperative  in  large  part,  —  to  liave  tltc 
pitputuiiT  childrvn  pUy  and  work  tog^-th^T,  and  learn  to 
oi  kum-  give  aiid  to  take,  to  receive  benefita  and  to  confer 
•■""  theiD.  The  kiudergiirtner,  the  u'lw  kindergartuer, 
is  simply  tLv  uiost  vx}>ui-ivtK'i-<l  nR-niber  of  tlio  group,  who 
brings  her  wiadoui  to  the  solution  of  the  ]M>rp]exing  Mtu»- 
tions  which  arise  in  the  eurpossingly  difficult  taak  of  c\uU 
drvii  ucquiring  the  iibility  tu  live  togi-thcr  in  ibc  spirit  of 
justice  aud  peace.  Such  a  kindergartiier  niakea  proniim-nt 
the  social  idml  in  all  conflictis  anil  ehe  does  not  permit  it 
to  be  obtioured  by  KeUi«hiie»s  am}  jHuiKion.  Slie  lM-lp«  her 
children  to  discover  in  their  daily  adjustmeota  what  sort 
of  conduct  will  yield  th«  largest  results  in  proraotiitg  tlie 
luippiiivMt  of  nil. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  tbougli,  that  many  kindergarliien 
have  overestiiiuited  the  capacity  of  tlie  child  to  deriro  noo^ 
ishiDcnt  from  mere  abxtnu^tions  regarding  aooiiU  rclationa. 
It  is  not  dogmatic  to  say  that  the  child  of  five  cannot  unv^P 
mally  iindvrstand  or  profit  by  instruction  n-^nlinf;  tb» 
Iin>tlKThood  of  man,  or  tlie  love  of  country,  or  divine  love. 
He  is  prepared  to  take  only  his  first  lessons,  based  on  hia 
concrete  cxpericnccN  with  hi*  iilnyinates,  in  the  doctrine  that 
be  niuMt  do  unto  oUiers  a.4  he  would  be  done  by.  IliH  tniu- 
ing  will  be  profitable  only  as  it  ooneema  bis  direct  relational 
to  those  tnime<1i;tti.'ly  »)>out  him.  He  carua  nothing  about 
thi-orcticnl  »ociitI  conduct.  It  is  to  liini  a  matter  of  indif^^ 
ferenoe  whether  be  ought  or  ought  not  to  love  hb  countijjH 
because  his  present  iidjustments  do  not  involve  that  love  in 
any  way.  His  social  interesta  centre  iitKiiit  his  honiv.  bis 
school,  his  street,  and  they  go  no  further.  To  talk  to  bini 
nuich  about  these  v^st  gcncndizations  must  result  in  doing 
him  injury  in  hi.t  liiti-r  noctal  dcvulopmcnt ;  for  Iw  will  grow 
weary  of  it  all,  and  when  he  ought  to  be  liuugering  for  it  he 
will  have  nnno  of  it.  Most  adult;  can  rccidl  how  fmitleaa  in 
their  religious  Uf«  wm  tlie  stuity  of  the  uUl  ■■ati^i.hjfB., ; 
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[bow  often  it  turned  [tuopk-  uj^iust  tbc  vury  tbiiig  to  which 
it  wmght  to  will  llieui,  lieoaiLie  it  presfiiU.-d  higliiy  coiu-ttii- 
IratM)  opiritiiitl  uutrimeat,  for  wliich  their  spiritual  digestive 
Oirguim  WLTC  not  rvailj'. 

It  ha.-i  Ihh'Ii  implied  tbrougbont  the  di^eusaioii  thiiit  far 
that  Mtcial  etlicieDcy  is  Dot  a  siiii)>Ie  tiling  to  tw  leagued  fi'uiii 
bodlu,  or  lucturCM,  ur  (liHninsiuu:^,  thuugh  tIit;Hi:  m«a«- 
uiay  Iw  made  of  aervit-e  if  they  supplement  rather  ^j^.'f  ,„. 
tli&ii  take  the  pliicc  of  tnor«  fnnihiiiii'utiil  metliods  •ttBoHM 
of  training.  However,  it  is  natural  for  people  to  wisli  to  Itnd 
■ome  eaay,  definite,  cut-and-tlried  way  of  attuining  cnd»  of 
a  oomplttx  oliarHi;ti*r  in  tbo  i-dnnition  of  thu  nhild ;  but  vre 
ought  not  to  be  led  astray  in  our  eoiinti'y  by  any  suob  desire, 
ooniiideriiig  that  we  have  the  experieiii^t;  of  older  natiotis  lut 
B  warning  to  iis  in  tln.-t  regard.  \V'hi;u  mt-ii  work  out  an 
elaborate  «ounie  in  more  or  less  formal  itutructiou  in  coa- 
doot,  tliey  r«adily  vonm  to  thi?  eon  elusion  thiit  the  moml 
BMcU  of  the  young  will  In-  projH'rIy  eared  for  thereby,  and 
tbej  abwtdou  their  efforts  to  solve  tlie  more  difficult  but 
really  vital  prohlonis  of  effeetive  soeial  training.  "  We  will 
derulop  Hoeial  vHioitincj  iu  imr  npeoial  course,  mueh  u»  we 
develop  mmiieal  or  artistie  ability  in  special  eouraea  ";  so 
Hmj  reason.  But  the  experiments  of  European  eonntries  in 
teaching  religion  ami  inondfl  '  shouM  show  our  .Auii^rii'Uii 
people  tliat  tbi-i  is  largely  a  fallacious  doctrine.  But  granting 
that  we  give  due  atti-ntiou  to  t)ie  prerequisites  indiiNit^rd  in 
the  foregoing  puriigra]>hs,  then  wc  may  piofitahly  have  some 
qwcifie  instruction  in  respect  to  social  attitudes  which  should 
he  retpiiied  of  L-vci'y  one.  The  official  progriiuimo  of  topics 
for  the  Frencli  S(!hiK)lK  in  uudonliti-illy  the  he.it  that  has  been 
prepunnl  in  any  country,  and  it  includes  all  the  Hubj«-lH  that 
omild  be  considered  in  onr  American  HehoolM,  when.'in  reli- 
giona  instruction  isprohibitt^I.  Thi.i  programme  (abridged) 
follows :  — 

Infant  terlion :  ogts  5  fnl  yearn.  —  Very  Dimple  talks  ntiiiglcil 
'  Sm  FarrinKtoD,  TIa  I'rimarj/  Schoeit  of  FVanct. 
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with  ftU  the  exerobiM  of  the  dnu  tuid  of  recreation.  Simple  poem* 
«X]iliuni!(l  ami  lenrniid  by  heart :  eturic*,  >otiK«.  SpecUI  core  bjr 
the  t«iM;>icr  in  rvgarU  to  chitdron  «howiiig  any  <lcfi«t  in  ck«j«:t«r 
ur  ttny  vicious  tMid«oey. 

PriTnarij  nUion :  ayt»  1  to9  years.  —  Ktiiniliar  conTDrMtiont, 
rMiliiigH  (exuiiijih-H,  pi-euepla,  puTftblt^-i).  [Vacttcal  exercisea  l«Dil- 
ing  to  moral  activity  in  the  clue  itseU :  1.  By  ohMrrwtion  of 
individual  cUorooti'r,  tlie  gentle  correction  ol  faults,  anil  tbo  d^ 
velopmont  of  good  qnolitieH.  'i.  By  the  )nt«tligent  >p[»«ciuio(io[ 
«oliooldi«cipliiiensft  means  uf  education.  '6.  By  appeal  to  tlw  fMt 
inKn  uutl  luural  judgment  of  the  uhild  hiniM-U.  4.  By  the  com^ 
tion  of  vulgar  notions,  of  prejudices,  ami  ol  supcnlitiou*.  fi.  By 
instruction  <lrawn  from  facts  olwervcd  by  tlic  pupil*  thcmaoIvM. 

Intermediata  action:  agcji  9  to  11  ijtar$.  —  I-'aniiliar  lallu, 
reading  illusti'iitive  examples  with  comments,  practical  exerebea 
as  in  the  elementary  «ection,  but  vrilh  a  little  more  luelhod  aod 
precision. 

I.  (a)  Tbo  child  in  the  family :  Duties  toward  jMretita  and 
graadpareDtfl :  Obedience,  respect,  love,  rerognilion  i  aiding  p*r> 
«nta  in  their  work,  tending  them  in  aicknetui,  caruig  [or  ibcm  in 
their  nIil  nge- 

Dutica  of  brothers  and  sisters:  Loving  each  other:  aalehlol 
CAre  of  the  elder  over  the  younger ;  effect  of  exnjnple. 

Diaties  towai'd  servants :  Totraatthem  witlipultteneM  aod  with 
kindneia. 

{b)  The  child  in  tha  school:  RnrnpitnetH!,  docility,  iitdualij, 
civility.  DntioH  toward  the  teacher.  Duties  towaiil  ooniradea, 

(e)  The  country:  Grandeur  and  misfortune  of  France.  DutiM 
toward  the  country  and  society. 

II.  Duties  toward  one's  self:  Care  of  iha  body;  rlaanllnwi. 
sobriety,  and  temperance ;  dangers  of  drunkennev ;  gjrainasties. 

Due  aud  care  of  pru|>erly :  Economy ;  avoiding  debts  ;  «ffa«a 
of  gambling,  prodigaUty.  avarice,  cie. 

The  soul:  Voracity  and  sincerity;  personal  dignity  and  mX- 
respect  i  motlesly ;  recognition  of  ona*B  own  (aalta ;  evik  o(  pridf^ 
vanity,  coquetry,  frivolity :  shame  of  ignorance  and  idlencas; 
courage  ia  peril  and  niinfortnne ;  paltenca:  personal  initiative; 
•vila  of  angnr. 

Hegard  for  animals:  Kindnew  toward:  society  tbrir  nalanl 
]trotcctor. 

Dotica  lovard  olli«r  men:  Julicc  and  cliarity;  Uw  GoUw 
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YtaU) :  kindncjtfi,  frntnrnity,  tolerance,  and  respect  for  the  beliefs 
«f  ottiera. 

(Nat9.  —  Iit  all  lh«8e  considanilianii  the  teacher  should  nsstimo 
tile  ■■xiHtcnro  of  conncicnro,  of  the  moral  law,  anil  tiinrnl  oblig;*- 
tiiin.  [Ir  Khniilil  appuol  to  tlio  foaling  ami  the  iilea  of  duly  aiid  of 
fMpon«btlity.  Ue  ibould  uol  altenipl  ti>  di;moristrat«  these  by 
ihMrotieal  BlAt«meats.) 

III.  Duties  toward  God.  The  tcticher  u  not  required  to  give  n 
coiii'M'  ii|>on  the  nature  and  ot.tiibmcs  of  God.  The  instrucliou 
wliifhliei»togivetoall  without  diHtinctioii  is  limited  lo  two  point*: 
Pint,  he  t«u«h(fii  liiri  pupils  itot  tu  sjieak  the  iiuine  u(  God  lightly. 
Ho  deari}'  aMtoeiatea  in  their  minds  with  the  idun  of  thn  Firwt 
Cauacandof  the  Porfuet  Being  asentimeiit  of  respect  and  of  veiiera- 
tiMli  the  aame  aa  is  aMociat«d  with  these  ideas  under  the  Uiffereot 
aapeeta  of  their  religious  tmiciiug. 

Then,  and  wiUiuut  concerning  hinisi-lf  nith  the  prcufriplions 
tpccial  to  the  different  religious  beliefs,  the  teacher  will  strive  to 
have  ihftchild  comprehend  and  feel  tliHt  the  fir«t  duty  he  owes  to 
dirinity  is  obedience  tu  th<-  laws  uf  God,  aa  revealed  to  him  in  liis 
conicicnce  and  b\»  reason. 

Higher  tection :  aiji^sW  toX^years.  —  Exercises  on  ideas  of 
prevlona  jears  continued  and  expounded  :  special  development  of 
aocial  morality :  1.  The  family  :  2.  Society,  justice,  the  conditions 
of  nil  Koeirty  i  soliilarily.  fraU.-rniiy  (alcoholiiiro ;  ita  destruction 
little  l>v  little  of  the  iiorial  nenlinietiti  by  de>trnying  the  power  of 
the  will  and  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility);  development 
of  Uie  idea  of  the  native  hind  i  the  duties  of  the  citizen  (uhe- 
dionco  to  the  tawii.  the  uiihUiry  service,  discipline,  devotion, 
fidelity  to  the  flag) ;  impoit*  (condemnation  of  fraud  toward  th« 
BtaW)  :  the  ballot  (it  is  a  moral  obligation  ;  it  ought  to  bo  free, 

*cooivientiuu3,  dijiinwrested,  enlightened)  ;  rights  corresponding 
to  tliese  iluties ;  Petfonal  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  in 
nqwct  to  work,  in  rmpact  to  associatlun  :  of  the  general  secur- 
ity of  life  and  pr()|>erty  ;  the  national  sovereignty  ;  explanation  of 
the  republican  motto,  "Liberty,  equality,  fraternity.'' 

Coder  each  hc^iid  of  the  course  in  social  morals  (he  tear.her 
(honUI  explain  clearly,  but  without  entering  into  inetnpliyslcal 
diaodMions:  (1)  The  dilTerence  between  duty  and  interest,  even 
when  they  seem  to  booonfounded  with  each  other;  lliat  is  to  say, 
the  imperative  and  dintnte rested  nature  of  duty ;  (2)  the  di»- 
tiaction  between  tlie  written  and  the  moral  law ;  the  one  fises  a 
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taininiiini  of  preieriiitioni  tbnt  tociuty  im[ioiH*«  itjion  all  iu  mem- 
Ws  miliar  definite  iieimltirn  for  violntiona  ol  tlic  Kama;  tbo  oUi«r 
tnipoiDS  upon  each  one  iii  Ui»  sccrat  coRMience  a  (lutjwbioh  im 
one  obliKie*  him  to  f  iiltlU,  bill  wliicb  L«  caiinut  neglect  wiUiout  the 
nanifl  of  o  wrong  Iu  Limsulf  iinil  to  God.' 

A  word  luay  be  added  Iiere  reganling  tbe  general  con- 
oeptioDS  whiub  aboidd  govvnt  iia  in  discussing  tbuse  topioa 
n*m«t:bo4  with  cbildnii  »f  different  agca.  In  tbe  Hot  pbtce, 
mo[Ii''m^  it  may  be  impreHHed  through  repetitiou  that  the 
«ipi**  cbild  in  tlie  kindergart^^n  itnd  primary  8<!h<H>l  can- 

not poH»ibly  by  ntiy  .sort  of  iriittruction  receive  marked  bene- 
fit from  a  discussion  of  his  duties  to  tbe  state,  for  exam- 
ple, since  bis  experience  h.-w  not  made  it  [w-'tsiblc  for  him 
to  coiicotve  of  tbu  .ttjit«  in  u  deRiiite  way,  and  uiueli  leas  to 
realize  that  he  bears  any  vital  relations  to  it.  One  may  lis- 
ten to  Icftsonti  on  patriotinn  given  to  young  children,  that 
not  oidy  fait  to  aei-onipli.-di  any  good,  but  may  be  of  {KNti- 
tive  harm,  since  the  continual  talking  about  matters  which 
are  not  apprueiated  prolmbly  dulls  the  mind  for  their  r^ 
ception  vrhi-n  the  individual  nhouKI  be  n^ly  for  them.  In 
due  Bcftsou  every  pupil  can  bo  made  to  ret)pon<l  to  inxtntc- 
tion  in  civio  duties,  but  not  mitil  ho  can  at  least  glimpu 
the  unity  of  society,  and  tbu  rt^poiulbilities  and  duties  o( 
its  members,  considering  that  each  is  the  ree)])ientof  uiany 
favors  conferred  by  society  as  a  whole.  When  the  broaden- 
ing life  of  tbo  individual  enables  him  to  feel  these  larger 
relations,  then,  and  not  before,  is  the  timo  to  introilur« 
lessons  relating  thereto.  Teachers  are  apt  to  aasiime  th*t 
because  they  thenisi-dv«s  nppr«ciat«  the  organic  chiiraeter 
of  society,  their  pu|>ils  liave  tlie  snnie  conception,  luid  ciui 
|)rutltubly  receive  iustniction  in  their  civic  duties.  But  tlw 
liverage  child  of  eight,  say,  has  and  can  gain  little  if  any 
Mat»  of  the  organic  cluvnii^-r  of  Hociety,  and  t  Ih'  dutiu*  aiKJ 
privileges  of  an  individual.  ITowever,  iu  due  oourse,  by  tbe 
age  of  tni'lvv  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  posmble  to  develop  tliit 
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u\a  olenrly  in  hU  thought,  if  bo  can  begin  witli  a  very 
stiiijiltt  L-oiuni unity,  au<l  ^tm  thu  riihilions  existing  bt-twucu 
th»  peoplu  therein.  Later  he  shouhl  trace  how  tbest;  rela- 
tions change  in  ccrttiia  rettjiec-ts  us  a,  uiinntuaity  becomes 
mora  and  more  ooniph^x.  lu  this  way  only  oun  be  be  niade 
to  realuw  how  completely  IiiiH  welfare  depemb  uix>u  the  uun- 
duct  of  lii«  fiilluws,  and  how  his  every  Hc;t  influenceti  thdr 
well-being. 

The  gwneral  principle  in  question  should  be  worked  ont 
i  littlu  further.  Tlw  instruution  of  pupils  in  the  elemeutiry 
■chool  must  concern  their  immediate,  rvrr;/-<!'ir/,  Tbiposu 
concreie  relutiouH  with  their  pHreiits,  their  brothers  ™^',^,ti°* 
nod  siston,  tlieir  t«iu.'huris,  the  xervuiits,  their  plfiy-  "owi  ne- 
fellowa,  their  schoolmates,  the  nged,  the  poor,  the  ntrymaM 
onfortonate,  and  so  ()n.  If  this  instruction  is  made  ™U™a 
in  any  way  ftivnnd  ur  conventional  or  perfuiict<jry,  i^m 
it  will  niias  tlto  mark  idtogetber ;  and  this  is  the  chief 
<lauger  wlien  the  average  teacher  attempts  to  give  set  les- 
aons  in  morals.  One  may  bear  such  lessons  given  in  Enro- 
pean  schools  where,  lU  intimatttl  above,  th('  ex[N.!rimi'nt  is 
being  trtwi  on  a  Lirger  scale  than  with  u»,  and  an  iib^erver 
ia  likely  to  feel  often  that  no  substantial  good  result*  there- 
from. Unless  u  teadier  is  an  vxpert  in  this  duHcuti^'  work, 
bu  might  better  not  attempt  it  at  idl.  But  if  be  can,  with- 
out any  artificiality  or  assumed  virtue,  and  through  con- 
erate  study  and  skillful  suggf^tittion,  lcni.1  his  pupils  to  see  how 
tiey  lire  deix-ndent  for  prat^tically  everytliing  they  enjoy 
upon  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  imd  how 
vitally  they  affect  othcrx  througb  thi-ir  Iwhavior,  anil  no 
what  tlwy  ought  to  do  an<l  niiiHt  ilo  if  all  are  to  be  made 
nrost  fa^py.  then  his  instruction  will  probably  take  effect 
for  goo<].  From  first  to  last  the  tiyu-hcr  must  found  hi8 
teaolung  upon  a  rational  biksia.  Ho  must  guide  bia  pupils  to 
se«  that  there  is  a  soimd  reason  for  every  act  that  is  de- 
iniuiilnl  of  lliciii,  whether  [Kisitividy  in  the  pcrfomianci^  of 
altniifltio  and  charitable  aud  patriotic  deeds,  or  negatively 
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m  the  mppreasioTi  of  acts  that  iroald  opcsito  agvott  tb 
veD-bdog  of  the  whole.  It  anj  be  nrgiMl  igua  tiat  Mt 
diildren  mtut  be  got  to  fed  that  *U  are  neoaben  of  m» 
body,  and  that  no  one  livetb  to  bimsrlf  alooe ;  emr  tboaf^ 
uul  ewry  nH  h.-ui  mxial  l>enri»g»,  w  tint  no  one  eu  i» 
**  whatever  bt  pleaaee."  esoept  to  ebooae  anuiig  thcoe  liMi 
of  oondnct  that  are  in  accord  with  toctat  TcqaimDents.  Of 
ooane,  the  teacher  will  not  attcmpl  tltc  Iiroadeat  gentnt 
tf  *""*  in  tfab  field  with  young  cbitdr^i ;  it  will  be  tine 
eoough  to  dtKw  them  with  the  senior  class  in  the  nnivee- 
■ity.  But  in  even'  voiM-ret«  act  he  cltMtutA^s  bi^  ntnut  IcmI 
hb  pupils  to  discern  whai  ought  to  )pe  done,  because  of 
influence  of  tbe  act  on  tbc  welfaiv  of  other*. 

If  thin  iRi-tlKxl  >Iii>uUI  W  fullowrtl  throughout  tbe 
we  taigtil  succeed  in  making  our  papils  social  tmittdtd-, 
which  ia  tbe  great  end  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
monl  mctructioo.  If  when  my  pupil  leave.4  my  school  I 
■hall  hkve  got  bim  into  tbe  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  of 
himself  as  mont  intiniatriy  relatiil  in  en-ry  thought  and 
dord  to  tl>e  people  about  him.  imlividnally  and  rollcctivrly; 
and  if  I  shall  havu  sikvtc^ImI  in  developing  in  btn  an 
appreciation  of  why  oertaiii  UKxIm  of  behavior  ha^'e  ben 
inMintnl  tipon  by  the  race,  and  why  moral  conduct,  in  the 
large  if  not  in  dctaib,  is  alwolutely  essential  for  the  per> 
petui^  of  society.  Mid  so  for  tlic  prorootioa  of  the  well- 
being  of  each  iiwlividiial,  —  if  I  can  equip  my  paptl  with 
theae  idnas,  and  niake  them  effective  tlirongh  apprapriale 
feelings,  I  shall  have  ilone  the  ntost  I  pomildy  can  for  him 
ia  hiH  moml  iust ruction. 

Now,  this  is  what  one  miwe*  in  the  moml  instmctioD  bo 
observes  in  many,  at  l»«t,  of  the  sclioolo.  The  children 
learn  lasatxcathnJni  fnshion  how  ihey  xliould conduct  tbcRi- 
•elvM  at  table,  say.  or  on  the  street,  and  the  like  ;  but  tbey 
do  not  M«  very  clearly  why  oourt«sy  and  self-mttmint  ami 
■irailar  virtues  are  alwalutelj  caoential.  They  are  left  with 
tbe  impressioa  that  they  n«  «a]NOted  to  deport  themedvea 
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to  certain  wnyx  because  it  is  the  uustoin,  or  is  more  or  leas 
irUitrarily  di-iiuiuiled  of  tJiein  by  tbi^ir  elder.i ;  but  wUetliur 
tbo  custom  i§  ratioria,!  and  so  just  does  Dot  appear.  8ueb 
inatmction  iaiU  to  luko  ii  linu  bold  ou  either  tbe  iotelleot 
or  the  feeliugs :  and  wbile  aotiie  good  may  be  accouipluli»l 
it,  still  it  lA  in  considerable  part  fruitless. 
Before  clowng  this  t4>[>ic»  word  should  be  siiid  regarding 
ciaJ  infttniction  during  the  critieaJ  period  of  adolescence. 
low  is  the  time  to  make  moat  prominent  the  reU'  Mmi  In- 
•ooabluacM  of  honor  in  all  relations  of  life,  anil  "^^"^j. 
the  necessity  for  altruism,  heroism,  patriotism,  immbo* 
indn^try,  nnd  so  on.  Tbe  skillful  tejicher  can  Iciul  any  ado- 
lescent pupil  to  see  that  tliose  nations  in  vrbieli  the  funda< 
mental  moral  attitudes  are  most  prominent  are  thu  itrougOMt, 
tfav  most  progressive,  and  tbe  happiest.  It  can  also  be  made 
erident  that  an  individual  cannot  live  either  a  happy  or  a  suo- 
c«8sful  life  who  do(^<s  not  realize  in  h'u  own  conduct  the  tiionil 
idi-alx  Iff  bis  times.  Tlie  misoniihlfJirss  of  moral  conduct 
niitst  be  ina<Ie  especially  prominent  with  tlie  adolescent; 
and,  too,  bix  moral  impulses  tiiuxt  be  enrie'hed  by  an  abun- 
dance of  literiklnre  in  which  tbe  moral  life  is  depicted  in  a 
Mtnerete,  vivid,  and  attractive  way.  We  need  to  go  care-  ~ 
fidly  over  all  the  world's  literature,  and  determine  what  is 
OKMit  fruitful  in  moral  .luggi'.stiveDess  for  Uie  .ailolcwynt. 
K  Particular  beed  must,  of  oom-se,  be  paid  to  the  develop-  ~ 
Riflnt  in  the  adolescent  of  sentiment  for  the  oppoHito  sex.  and 
tliC  nevi.*-iuity  of  dircvtlng  the  attention  away  from  primary 
MX  activities,  through  centring  it  on  all  the  higher  nianifea- 
tatioiu  of  love-,  honor,  .-ind  devotion.  We  must  work  in  thia 
eritaeal  Heicl  almost  wholly  through  KUggestion;  we  must 
keep  the  mind  of  youth  filled  with  concrete  types  of  purity, 

eQuinoncHS.  heroism,  and  chivalry  of  the  highest  kind,  lu 
ijihiyed  in  all  the  complex  situations  of  daily  life.  This  i« 
the  sort  of  experience  that  will  count  for  most  in  radiating, 
refining,  nnd  idealizing  tbe  iinpnlscs  pertaining  to  sex.  Wo 
oannot  accompltab  A  great  deal  through  explicit  instruction 
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ro-^rdin^  tbe  spcciiil  mor&litynf  wx  n-btions;  itidrad,  sncfa 
inKtnictiiiii  liiv  iK-t^ii  known  Ui  exert  it  tuurliiil  iiiflueDce  upoD 
bypcrseiDiitive  uloIesceDts.  The  most  effective  mfthotl  of 
cuiitrol  of  wrong  acUou  id  tbU  field  is  l>j  utilizing  in  moral 
activiticH  tbe  energies  which  otlierwiite  would  uoumh  »iicli 
action.  It  iH  a,  question  of  the  direction  in  which  tbe  foioea 
of  the  oi^nniHin  ghall  be  exjicDtleil.  M«r«  probibitira  ioH 
gtmction,  or  even  positive  iiiatrucCion  which  make.i  iiieulit 
prominent,  bnt  which  leaves  the  attention  unoccupied,  and 
furiiiMben  no  strong  incentives  to  wholcHomu  conduct,  rauit 
prove  ineffective  in  the  main.  In  our  ooimtry  t(Mlay  tli«re 
is  danger  in  some  •ptDrlcrit  of  teacbcnt  resting  content  with 
more  or  k-H.i  forniid  li;!«Kon.4  on  tlie  )t()ts.-iii]  proldenig  of  adole»- 
o-ni'f,  thinking  that  knowledge  alone  will  inhibit  undir«ir- 
able  conduct.  (JbiMTVation  of  the  phenomena  of  daily  lifQ 
shoidd  show  itiiy  pi^rwon  how  falne  i^  this  doetrino.  fli 

Stiiik-iiLs  nf  liuiiiuii  Tuitiire  in  all  tiirie«  liit'o  nrgvA  the  nM-nsilv  cf 
cdiiCAlion  in  dcveiopiiit'  social  pGGcinicj-  Thv  nevd  for  specific  Mciil 
^  tnining  arises  uiit  of  the  chilJ's  iiinliilitir  to  ndapt  hinut'lf 

roailily  and  eSacliwIj  to  tho  mora  viul  phuBPS  □(  (be  lucinl 
ctiv-irDiimont  into  vhich  he  is  boni.  llic  jonxig  oliild  imids  to  be  about 
on  a  par  with  primitive  mnn  ip  his  social  nltitndea  ;  luid  bi«  oducstion 
ni<ist  bring  him  into  hartnooT  with  the  enstani*,  ideoU,  and  iiutitaliana 
of  presont-<lav  society.  Interne  inclindiinlUtio  foaling*  aad  nction*  no*t 
be  bronKht  under  control,  nnit  oolipenilinn  must  largoljr  toka  tba  phuM 
«f  ori^rint  lond(tii(-i«s  to  <i|ip<i9itii>n  and  aggrMsiiiti. 

Kilsaative  ni]wri«noa  in  a  varini;  of  tjrpleni  •ocinl  ailnatioM  b  lb* 
ftnt  rwiii[«itf.  Ku1p>  and  pivonpl*  of  soci«l  oondiiet  wltkool  Mlaal 
■ucial  prMtic«  ftre  of  lilllu  oilu«iiIiva  vit1u«.  IneraoiidnioiMntab>btt% 
miitoT  Icudencim,  And  not  vorbtilljr  iDSinoriMid  tlicoriM,  iletennine  tlie 
indLvidiinl's  oondiiot. 

^Tb<^  oiiIt  child  in  a  fnmlly  onlinaHly  docs  not  hare  the  pre-and-tali:* 
nipetieiiccs  with  his  fcltoin  nceesurT  fur  the  dcvetapnenl  of  •ooio) 
\  iMigbtuidBfpHtof  ooUpetntion,  and  hence  bororcly  boooniMarttllj 
•IBoient  oitiMU  and  aj^roenble  friend  and  nciirbbor.  ilard  kiwoka  re- 
anltinK  from  concrete  cxpcrioneo  in  tocinl  ailjiialmenl  axt  t»>ential  (o 
eireclt*e  leaminf;  of  otiiieal  and  moral  priiieijdas.  Only  tkrough  gIT* 
and  toko  in  social  aitnations  can  the  noviiw  aoqniR  ri(li«r  «»lf-«MtrtJM 
or  self-mtlraint. 

"nio  pniMint-daytondmey  among  usii  togtT«ohik]r«nUrE«rap]Mr- 
tanitiM  for  g«Iiiiiig  Iwlpful  oxpfrienM  during  the  fornwtiva  p«tto4> 
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IW  tlni«  Tut  viul  Rurliil  rKJiirAtion  U  Iwtoro  maturity  is  rencbed. 
AfUr  nduli-scuiiuu  Om  iiuiivldual  bououies  reUlivelj'  Rtnblo  »nd  non- 
•idBptivv. 

Mcrv  gTHj^iiouMiCM  is  niic  suffiuieiil  for  euuial  cievelopneiit.  Tlio 
inill*i<liial  iimiil  liiivu  iiumwitiiiB  to  orgauixt^  and  reHect  upun  bis  exp^ 
rieocu  in  Mi'liisivii.  Tbfi  );ruiip  LviliIb  toBiippiessindividiinJitj  bejoud  a, 
glitrii  puiiit.  Nuvi»rtlii.'!vsii,  tlio  t;r()iiji  gruws  in  locinl  efHoieiicv  tLroiigli 
eonlribiiliniiB  initilL'  by  iiidiviiluMls  wbo  in  certain  re^pepts  nre  iiuii- 
oonforuista.  Tbe  iiidividLiiil  must  gniii  suggestions  fur  sociul  ndjiiit- 
Hient  ouliida  u(  tb«gFonp.e>pecially  nadevelopmeDtprooeods,  —  from 
kiitorjr.  literature,  art,  SL'luni^L-,  and  the  lik«. 

Socul  tmiiiiu)*  iiiii9t  be  dyiiimiic  ;  static  nietbods  cannot  dcvelup    ■ 
•ocinl  ffficipncy.  Ill  Ibo  effort  lu  adopt  djiiaiiiip  iiielhoda,  tlic  tviidt<ncy       i 
to^iay  i*  tovnrd  nubstitutiiig  suggestion  nnd  (tireclion  fur  iiierv  «iip- 
|ntuaiiOB.   At  best,  uogatiun  carried  to  the  eitreiue  chii  iiikke  of  llit) 
tndiridiMl  only  »  follower,  never  a  leader. 
^_      Tlie  |iiiblic  school,  as  it  eiisls  nmong  ua,  la  of  scrvioe  in*.in1y  (n  tbe    I 
^B8*vnlapiiieut  of  certain  sucimI  virtues  of  «ec»iidAry  itnpnrtiiniv,  iift«r   | 
^^^1,  in  effcctiTe  tocinl  ndjuEtiacnt.   Tlic  scbool  is  coridiii^ted  lurgi^ly  on 
tb«  plan  ut  io«i>l  isolation.  Communication,  Goii|iorHtii)n,  partit^iputian 
arv  la  •  coiisiiliimlitn  fitent  tliniinntoil.  The  iirgHiiirjition  and  iniinngo*      ^ 
■Milt  of  ibv  Nohoul  »hoiilil  be  bnscd  |iritnHri1j  on  tlii?  |irttiui|>le  of  unit'      i 
gaidiuw«.  . 

Tbe  idekl  tn  toeia\  training,'  \t  jnirtly  Toa1it«d  in  tbe  kindergarten.      I 
Tlic  nim  lierv  is  to  buvx  children  k'nrn,  tbriiiigb  givp-and-lnke  relatioiu 
witli  aiaucintfs.  vlnil  sort  <if  uonduul  will  bout  prutnoto  tbe  bappineM 
of  all. 

Sjwcifle  instruction  in  morality  can  only  supplenicnt  the  prerequtsita 
of  »it«l  social  ctpericnee.    Tbe  child  in  tbe  kindergarten  anil  primary 
•ohMil  atiuot  r«eeivo  tiinch  beoelft  from  tbe  diacnssion  of  civic  diitie*, 
MJ.  Nat  until  bis  brtondening  life  eonble^  bim  to  feel  these  l&rgcr  r»- 
Ution*  is  he  prepared  for  the  reception  of  civic  ideas.  For  young  cfail-      i 
dren  there  mutt  be  no  formal,  conventional  lessons  in  niomU  ;  such      I 
Immmm  roust  bo  based  on  and   grow  out  of  tbe  children's  oonorete      * 
•ooIkI  p(|>rrionc(>. 

Tbe  olitld  must  bo  Ind  tn  sen  tbe  reason  for  (iv«ry  not,  positive  i>r  ■ 
segBllT*,  dpniand'd  of  liini.  I'npilii  sbonid  he  madti  tn  Rppruuiate  tbat  | 
»I1  ire  liu'tnb)<r>i  of  an/;  btidy.  Tbe  reruounhlfttrts  uf  liioral  Inws  iniist 
be  nuidc  especially  prominent  for  the  ndolnseont.  His  mural  impulses 
must  be  f|uickeii(>[l  and  enriched  by  the  be«t  litemtnre  depicting  nioral 
life  in  a  concrete  nnd  attractive  way.  Tbe  iniml  of  tbe  j'oiith  should 
be  kept  dlleil  with  concrete  type*  of  pnrlty.  goiinineneu,  heroism,  and 
ebivalry  of  the  higheM  kind,  Not  probibition  nor  even  positive  inatrne- 
boo.  but  miller  keeping  the  attention  ot^onpied  in  tbe  right  way,  is  the 
Ubii^  of  prime  iniportaiiaa  bt  tbia  time. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  CRITICAL  PEEIOD 

The  tenilenry  of  growo  jwople  to  »leal  witb  aii  iafiint  In  i 
lij^ht  of  their  own  adult  experiences  U  indicated,  among  ot 
•na  tsbnt-»  *"*y*<  ^y  '■''®  Bigiiificaiice  ttiey  attiw-h  to  hi«  vxpH«- 
maumi  sions  of  diasatisf action  with  the  conrae  of  events 
nouiM-  in  bis  dnily  life.  The  mother  \f  always  son>ly  tJ- 
*"'■■*■'  fliuted  whenever  site  ia  herself  iiiovetl  to  Uavn,  lUid 
she  iiwtinctively  feels  that  the  same  must  be  true  of  her 
child.  Most  of  \i»  think  we  should,  ii-t  h  nde,  do  evaiythinK 
in  our  jwwer  to  give  comfort  to  an  adult  iu  distress,  sumI  wo 
tend,  mora  or  less  aubconscionsly,  to  treut  the  infant  iu  ■ 
similar  nitirmer  whenever  he  shows  ittgns  of  dJMoinfort.  It 
is  quite  disturbing  to  many  adults,  partiuularly  tlioso  who 
an?  relieved  fnmi  B  life  of  hard,  crude  lalior  in  the  struggle 
for  physical  exi!>teu<!e,  to  hear  a  babe  crying,  for  they  feel  it 
must  be  suffering  severely ;  and  they  will  go  to  great  lengths 
to  uaw  hiH  burdfUN  whe ui^er  hi;  uttent  ■  note  of  disquiettule. 
Governesses  will  fly  to  bis  cradle,  and  res|Mn(l  to  his  lamen- 
tations witb  southing  tones  »nd  <nre&ws,  no  matter  what 
may  be  tlte  eaiwu  of  hi.i  pn>te!iit.iti»(iit.  In  a  largo  proportion 
of  iitudern  urban  homes,  a  woman  is  engaged  to  give  In-rself 
wholly  to  the  scrvico  of  the  child,  and  she  must  be  ever 
reiiily  to  do  his  bidding.  It  is  imjvirtntit  for  tlic  rciuler  to 
appreciate  tliat  it  is  not  the  tliity  of  ibis  caretaker  to  train 
the  child  so  inuoh  as  to  iwrve  liim.  Unhappily,  as  we  h»vo 
already  si.'t'n  in  precetling  chapters,  the  child  will  normally 
take  uu  hie  advantage  of  tliose  whom  he  can  command,  — 
not  purposefully,  or  maliciously,  of  course,  but  instinctively. 
Elsewhere  it  has  Wi'u  iiiiimnU-d  that  ever%-  child  in  a  bully 
by  birth:  which  means  that  it  is  his  ambition  to  scvun.- 
duurabW  things  and  privileges  for  himself,  without  di 
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ganl  for  the  feelings  aud  rights  of  others.  The  child  is,  not 
redectively  but  impulsively,  aii  egoist,  uauig  this  tenti  iu  the 
popular  svnsf.  He  ih  not  "  to  blame  "  for  his  seUishneas ;  he 
is  siuiply  coQiitTUcted  oo  that  he  stniggles  incessaotly  to  add 
to  his  owti  plciLSures,  mid  he  mokes  use  of  every  one  who, 
u  h<!  thinlcK,  »Ln  help  him  to  attain  his  entU. 
I  The  child  is  adept  iu  the  etnployiueiit  of  effective  artifices 
to  induco  others  to  serve  him.  Few  mothers  or  curses  in 
pr«M!tit-day  urbau  life,  when  the  sensibilities  have  TbsmuiaM 
become  so  acute,  can  long  resist  tlie  squalling  of  JJ",*^'"^ 
a  vigoroiu  and  "determined"  child.  Sooner  or  ii««i*ku« 
Ut«r,  if  he  be  ]>ersevering,  his  caretakers  will  yichl  to  Lia 
entreaties.  An  angry,  or  even  a  "spunky"  child,  who  ex- 
prexsvs  his  feeling  vocally,  is  very  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
luost  adults  in  these  days>  except  people  with  rather  primi- 
tive suMcpti  bill  ties :  andit  Is  instructive  to  observe  the  effect 
upon  his  traiucrs  of  this  forceful  method  of  coercion.  Many 
children,  making  their  Rvnt  trials  iu  intimidation,  nianifeat 
a  persistency  in  their  effoi-ts,  and  a  mastery  of  a  wide  range 
of  oocrci\'e  mi-Asurcx  in  tho  fiit'c  (if  an  obstiniite  environment, 
whicli,  viewed  from  one  standpoint,  are  worthy  of  great  ad* 
minttion.  Kven  tlic  untau;;ht  and  inexperienced  child  is  a 
real  vKfWrt  in  the  art  of  teaslnfi  fur  what  lie  wiahe-s.  Nature 
hiLH  etpiipped  him  with  means  for  practicing  this  mode  of 
compulsion,  which  give  him  extraordinary  power  in  influ- 
encing the  jieople  who  determine  his  welfare.  There  is  a 
Mibtle  force  in  an  indefatigable  child's  importuning,  which 
strikes  into  the  vitals  of  the  hesitating  adidt;  and  if  the 
latter  Aae«,  not  put  an  end  to  the  ti-asing  without  delay,  the 
chances  are  he  will  capitulate  if  the  siege  is  long  continued. 
In  saying  that  the  child's  »([ualliug  is  insignificant,  it  i^ 
intended  to  imply  tliat  it  is  not  of  service  in  arousing 
those  who  hear  it,  and  enlisting  their  sympathy ;  but  it  does 
not  nece«B:)rily  denote  that  the  child  is  in  real  need.  Doubt. 
lett  tlte  iu.ttiuct  to  cry  upon  slight  provocation  is  a  more  or 
law  rudiiDentary  trait,  lasting  over  from  a  time  when  there 
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woro  not  so  many  inciti'inonU  to  tli«  chililn  viirio*)^  ud 
ilc.iire  for  novel  expei-ieuoe  na  there  are  in  modem  eomplax 
§oi'iety.  Wlieiilifei'onHifitednuuQiyiii  a  t(tnt};gl«  for  jihyaiol 
Hurvivol,  und  the  uhiUrs  waiiU  were  couliiiijd  to  tlic  sveurbg 
of  food  and  proteL'tJon  from  physical  pun,  then  his  crying 
mij^ht  have  been  propirly  luljuslud  to  his  uvtiial  neccSHties ; 
—  it  might  have  been  truly  significant.  Fnrtltur,  in  primi- 
tive life  adulte  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
as  thi-y  arv  in  inodum  society,  so  that  in  those  times  it  re- 
quired more  vigorous  and  frequent  appeids  from  tlie  cbilil 
to  stimulate  his  caretakuns  to  give  him  proper  attention  tliaa 
it  requires  in  modem  itoviety.  Uodur  preiteint-day  eonditmu, 
then,  when  adults  have  more  leisure  than  of  old,  and  have 
become  highly  sunsitlzed  to  expressions  of  pain  or  desire  in 
uny  form,  the  child's  deniouatrationH,  Hiiituil  to  otlwr  ttmet. 
tend  nomially  to  produce  reactions  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  iiiiportaiioi.-.  And  lii-rr  np]>cnrs  oiit^  of  tliu  most  suriovs 
problemti  in  social  education :  in  a  highly  responsive  sodaty 
the  sympathies  (and  also  the  irritations)  of  adults  are  tikelv 
to  be  too  ciuily  aruutted  by  tlie  young  iii  nniny  of  ttivir  px> 
presuions.  In  simple  terms,  the  young  child  wantti  every- 
tliiug  he  sees,  and  tin?  t«-ndvnt'y  of  tho  lulult  (nut  all  atlults, 
but  the  type  iucj-eases  in  numbent  as  the  row  dovolops)  i» 
to  yield  to  him  so  that  he  may  not  be  "  unhappy,"  or  ho  that 
he  may  n-asv  hi«  perM-cution. 

It  is  unquestionably  within  reason  to  itay  lluit  back  of 
■nnob  of  the  untrained  child's  squalliug  there  is  nothing  at 
Kuiain.  all  neriouH,  of  uitlu-r  n  pliyiacal  or  a  in*.-ntal  chatwv 
^j^J^  **  t«r.  In  the  case  of  au  oilult  there  ia  normally  a 
MOMUM  very  complex  inhibiting  mccfaanisin.  I'stablished 
by  exfterienoc  and  funual  »lu<»tion,  ngaintit  the  xhi-dding 
of  tears,  an<l  he  roust  feel  deep  and  ilistressiug  emotion  or 
keen  phj-sical  psun  in  order  that  the  "  floodgates  of  tlw 
soul"  may  be  opened.  Hut  in  the  youiij;  child  there  ara 
itooo  of  these  subjective  restraints  ;  all  be  knows  is  to  *•  t«t 
go "  upon  slight  disagreeable  stimutatioa,  usually  an  ex- 
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of  appeal,  protest,  or  disapproval.  The  prying  pro- 
WflB  in  thit  infant  is  all  ready  to  be  toucLt'd  off  at  any 
moniont  I)y  aiiy  sort  of  mifavoi-ahle  experience.  It  ia  to  a 
Urge  ext«iit  a  retlcx.  and  therefore  ]>ructiuilly  an  unmeaning 
a^ir.  tlioii^ti  it  mny  Mtir  up  iiiiliiippy  emotions  in  the  child 
if  it  iw  allowwi  to  ooutinue  for  an  imleHnite  period. 
H  It  aboold  be  eWdent  thiit  the  child  who  coutiDually  suc- 
weds  in  his  pleading  anil  coercing  is  a  subject  for  pity 
ratliur  than  oongratulation.  As  bis  range  of  con-  ^^^  ^^ 
teot  and  activity  enlarjies,  his  desires  increase,  of  onuaum- 
murso :  and  not  having  exi>erietiuea  limitatioiia  to  uiaMroiv* 
lii<i  demands,  he  feeU  that  every  one  muiit  serve  "=*""'•• 
liiin.  He  haa  not  learned  to  serve  himself,  and  so  he  has 
not  bMoow  rupureefiil  or  self-reliant.  His  nurae  and  mother 
and  ^Terneea  have  ministered  to  his  needs  (-oiiHtantly ;  and 
why  should  not  all  persona  do  the  same?  So  the  child  who 
iins  iilwayu  "  ha<l  his  own  way  "  anticipates  that  he  will 
alvrays  have  it  in  the  future.  This  !s  a  simple  hut  vastly 
important  principle  of  human  natiii'c;  what  has  been  ohar- 
•Oteristie  of  one's  experience  in  the  past  will  be  expected 
tooontinae  to  l>e  characteristic  of  it  in  the  future.  If  any 
■dult  i»  obstinaU^  or  ncglig*int.  a  "  tsinti-um  "  will  bring  him 
to  time.  Tantrums  come"  naturally"  to  children  :  but  they 
are  not  apt  to  en<hire  long  unless  the  actor  finds  that  they 
take  wdl.  Tlio  chikl  is  just  an  experimenter  with  methods 
of  gaining  bin  egoistic  ends :  and  whatever  will  bring  the 
desirw)  resnlt  most  speedily  and  effectively  is  the  thing  to 
pnotiw  moct  frequently,  of  course.  This  is  based  upon  a 
perfectly  normal  and  fundamental  principle  of  human  na- 
luret,  which  detormines  our  activities  at  every  j>eriod  of 
life. 

Experience  and  theory  alike  Indorse  the  proposition  that 
n  ohiUt  of  live,  say.  will  not  nornuiUy  Sy  into  a  passion 
wfaenerer  be  i:>  opposed  in  his  designs  unless  he  has  been 
from  bis  earliest  months  encouraged  (not  intentionally,  of 
oottrse,  but  nevertheless  effectually)  in  this  method  of  rvn- 
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dering  the  peoples  about  him  amenable  to  liis  controL  Wlien 
thu  child  iit  leaniiiig  how  he  must  ailju.^t  hiinHCjIf  U>  pi-npli», 
and  what  is  the  most  effective  way  of  rendering  tlieiit  sub- 
missive, bu  di8<»}vuri>,  l«t  us  sny,  that  if  he  throws  himself 
angrily  on  tlic  tloor  aud  sc-reaiiis  at  the  lo)>  of  hi.t  vuitx-  whm 
his  mother  resists  his  importunltieis  the  latter  will  in  du« 
course  rolent,  and  do  whatever  h«  commands.  Now,  it  is 
entirety  "natural''  that  he  should  resort  to  this  tnvtho<)  of 
coercion  whenever  he  is  resisted  by  any  one.  Nature  biits 
hitu  to  get  what  he  wants,  aud  to  be  keen  in  dvtectiug  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  his  ends. 

Inmodernsociul  life  the  display  of  ra^  as  just  mentioned, 
is  especiiilly  prominent,  since  we  are  pAKsiog  through  an  era 
of  child  training  by  governesses.  In  the  gi-eat  majority  <if 
oases  of  angry  conflict  between  a  child  and  liis  govemeu, 
till!  mother  will  be  disturbed  whon  sliu  bears  MrMmiDg  in 
tliQ  house,  aud  she  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  litUs 
rebel.  Thus  the  bullying  tctiduDcy  is  deepened  in  the  child, 
and  it  is  not  long  before  it  extends  to  iM.-rsons  outside  tbe 
nursery.  Let  any  inexperienced  |>erfton  stuily  the  n^nie  of 
a  present^lay  nursery,  and  note  how  frequently  a  youngster 
may  be  heanl  saying  to  his  nurse  or  motlicr,  "  If  you  don't 
give  it  to  me,  I  *U  jell."  or  "  I  '11  kick  tlie  floor."  or  "  1  '11 
not  eat  my  supper,"  and  so  on  ad  libiium.  If  social  life 
were  more  simple  tJian  it  is,  so  that  the  child  might  denn 
but  relatively  few  thin;^,  this  bullving  attitude  of  bia  might 
not  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  him  or  to  his  aBHOciat«a; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  most  of  the  children  whom  we 
must  train.  If  the  individual  does  not  leani  early  to  ht 
satisfied  with  some  small  jiortion  of  the  vast  vnrivty  of  ob- 
jects in  his  environment,  he  can  scarcely  escape  constant 
conflict  witli  tliose  who  attempt  to  train  him.  Moreover, 
liis  own  nervous  ehergy  will  1m.-  wholly  inadc()uato  to  sustain 
him  in  all  bis  demauda,  unless  he  discovers  early  that  be 
must  restrain  himself  in  Ins  acquisitive  pgusion.  Ill-trsined 
ehildrcn  in  modem  urban  communities  aro  to  a  consMlonUt 
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[iextent  in  a  condition  of  nervous  oTerstrain;'  their  lives  are 
pitchvil  in  too  high  a  key,  in  tho  eenae  that  they  are  called 
ii[ioii  to  rc3[)oiid  to  acomplenty  of  etiniuktion  quite  beyond 
their  energies.  They  do  not  sufGcieutly  feel  the  checks  to 
desire  and  its  gratification  which  alone  can  keep  response 

^witliin  the  iHitinds  set  by  the  normal  supply  of  vital  force. 
While  all  children  find  it  easy  to  praotioe  the  arts  of 
(ion  an  indicated  above,  yet  some  employ  them  more 

^penbbeiitly  and  effectively  than  others.  Two  1^4,^4^^ 
brothers,  apparently  trained  in  exactly  the  same  oufarumi 
way,  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  different  types  in  caaignsisi 
tlii*  nW[»ecl.  One,.!.,  a<Ui>ta  himflelf  quite  readily  "»!"»«'" 
to  the  people  about  bira.  Tlie  primitive  impulse  to  "haTe 
bis  oirn  way  "  is  in  liira,  but  it  does  not  assert  itself  with 
gruat  rigor  on  all  occasions. against  tlie  action  of  fatbeti 

,  mother,  teavher,  and  oompaniona.  This  boy  will  often 
aocopt  HU^cstions  without  much  protest,  and  be  will  not 
liM^  hiratielf  in  a  rage  if  his  demands  an:  not  always  acceded 
I0.  J.  *'  teases  "  to  a  certain  extent  when  those  in  author!^ 
refuse  hut  requests,  but  be  does  not  often  keep  at  tt  for 
a  long  iwrital  until  be  irritates  all  who  may  !>«  near  bim 
and  becomes  fatigued  himself.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  alnndon  any  particular  thing  he  desires  and  become 
utiiitii.-*)  with  a  Hulittitute. 

But  it  IB  very  different  with  the  second  boy,  H.  He  must 
have  his  own  way  on  kU  occnNions,  or  be  will  make  things 
"warm"  for  evcryWiy  within  re.icli.  When  he  is  blocked 
in  the  attainment  of  his  desires  bis  vocal,  facial,  and  bodily 
expressions  all  reveal  intense  feeling  of  resentment,  and  h« 
remains  in  tliis  attitude  imtil  be  either  attains  his  ends  or 
becomes  utterly  fatigued.  As  a  consequence  he  has,  up 
nntil  hii«  ninth  year,  bullied  most  of  those  appointed  to 
exerciiu;  authority  ovi^r  liiui.  It  is  probable  that  as  a  matter 
natural  endowment  his  primitive  aggressive  and  non- 

I  Th>  lutlior  l>u  JiiHuitiuiil  till*  niaiuv  in  detui]  in  hia  Dynamic  Fdctert  in 
Simatim,  Pan  H. 
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ootitonamg  tendeocies  are  tooro  pcnJstent  and  nrvent  than 
ID  tbe  case  of  hi;*  lirother;  )>Ht,  in  lulilitiou,  bis  tmiiiiog 
has  been  well  cut[nilat«(l  to  develop  wlkat«ver  he  may  bar« 
inlionted  iii  thb  respect  He  watt  specially  attnctiTe  a« 
a  baby,  and  tbis  cImractnriHtit!  in^tirvtl  him  iixliiigcoee  id 
his  aggreRHiotiit,  which  would  not  have  heea  tolerated  id  a 
ohild  of  leH  testbetJc  mould. 

It  ia  in  some  rcspeiib  a  disadvantage  to  tb^  pntctioc  of 
a  rational  educational  r^me  in  modern  wH-iety  that  the 
Tka  akiU'a  y^^^S  child  is  so  vrinsome  as  bo  usnally  ia.  If  Iw 
**"*""•"  did  not  iipiiMd  tw  slroiielv  to  adulu  thev  wouhl 
RtiMdrui-  not  90  readily  yield  to  his  coen-ion,  and  it  would 
doubtless  in  tbo  majority  of  canes  be  bettor  for 
lliin  in  thu  end.'  Most  grown  persoDB  )ic«in  to  find  a  orr- 
tain  amount  of  pleasure  in  observing  an  infant  amert 
bimself ;  they  nppuri-ntly  think  it  k  quit*.*  a  joke  that  a 
liny  tiling  Hhniihl  »how  ho  Diiieh  >>iiir!t.  nnd  thnt  th<-y  un- 
wittingly encourage  his  rebellious  and  bullying  attitudi^s 
by  rewarding  him  with  thtrir  smilvM  whi-n  lie  aggresaes  in 
any  way  n|>on  those  about  him,  or  resi.-tti  the  imposition  of 
autliority.  Of  course,  no  physical  liarni  can  eoiue  to  any 
on>c  from  tlie  (ihilds  aggroHHiouH  during  iJm-  first  two  or 
three  years,  when  he  is  helpless ;  but  when  h«  rcacbov  ihr 
age  of  eight  nr  nine,  an  altogetlierdifferent  situation  ariM-^. 
He  may  proceed  at  ton  on  exactly  iIm!  same  principle  aa  he 
did  at  two;  but  instead  of  his  expre&nions  licing  received 
with  smiles  they  am  now  returned  with  blows,  because  he 

>  "TkoM  tli«r*rom  Ui»t  InlBiu]  «*«'  to  ir«rwii  th*ir  ChQdran,  thofiU 
Imj^  ahild  UiOT  >n  vrrji  liltlt,  knd  look  lIuU  iImj  parfMnly  CHuliI;  «ilb 
tliD  Will  uf  ihiit  ['an-nt*.  WooH  <ran  hnic  jaat  Soa  abvdioDt  Is  joa  «h(a 
pul  •  CliUil  1  be  mm  Ihatt  ta  HUbUdi  Oie  Authorll;  uf  u  Fnlkar  oi  mm  h 
b*  i«  oapatil*  of  Sniimlirida,  Bad  a>n  aadanund  In  whoM  Pii«rr  ha  u.  If 
;«a  ■•nU  bara  him  Mati4  in  ava  vt  jwn,  imprint  it  in  liis  In/anrj  ;  Hid  ai 
h«  *{ipnMU:h«amc>i«  In  a  Man  admit  ham  tivanr  tn  lonr  Familiarltj ;  ap  AaU 
7«ia  bsva  Um  yonr  otwlient  f^abjucc  (u  ii  fill  utilUi  bg  ia  a  diild.  aad 
yaar  alaoUuBata  Prland  whan  ba  li  ■  Uan-  For  Rixthiak*  Uior  n^hlUr 
fnlaplarta  tba  Tivauuaal  da*  to  ibair  CUililrrn.  vbo  an  indulicaBl  and 
familiar  «b*n  thay  arn  lillla.  bn(  •nvara  to  tbcm  and  kaep  Iban  at  a  dia- 

UsM  vhta  ibaj  m  grora  np."  —  Loelw,  £dweali»n  (Qufek),  •*«.  -MK 
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nriontl;  iDtcrfurcH  with  tlie  privileges  and  pleasures  of 
otliera.  Ht-rein  appeaia  the  i-eal  problem  of  cliiltl  tmitiing 
in  Um  majority  of  Auicricuii  liomi'S,  The  eliUd  t«»iJtt  to 
acquire  ovrbuu  attituileH  toward  hi*  sucial  eDvinmnient 
iluring  the  fimt  two  years  of  hini  life  that  he  caitiiot  jxiN^lily 
ooatiQun  during  liis  maturity,  without  iuctrssiiDt  storm  and 
MrvM  for  liiiuiielf  and  bin  asftociati'.i,  and  <-N]H;i.-ially  his 
trainers.  As  he  giowa  older  tlie  parent,  the  teacher,  and 
the  (.■ommunity  are  in  h-e([uent  conflict  with  him  in  the 
vfTort  to  resist  his  predatory  ambitionR,  or  to  imdo  whut 
was  more  or  less  thoughtlessly,  but  nevertheless  tboranghly, 
established  in  tho  b«:giuuing. 

Do«k  this  mean  that  the  child  for  bin  own  good  should 
be  dealt  with  severely  during  his  early  )-oars?  It  bas  been 
Klreadyioid  Umlii  uhihl  uorniully  t-xhiliits  social  and  dmr- 
■Ua  u  well  ax  antJ-aocial  and  undesirable  traitM ;  and  if  his 
trainera  should  from  the  start  reward  tlie  former  with  their 
earessee,  while  manifi'sting  in  an  explicit  manner  displea- 
•iir«  at  the  latter,  he  would  be  aided  in  Imrning  rightly  to 
appraise  different  kinds  of  actioiiB.  The  only  way  a  child 
can  discover  thut  curtain  sorts  of  conduct  are  tvrong  is  that 
thtfy  ftro  efTcotively  ri'sentwl  by  the  people  alwut  bim.  He 
i»ce«that  they  turnout  iUfor  him.  so  they  miiatWaliaiidiincd. 

It  seems  apparent  that,  speaking  generally,  a  child  will 
hft  far  hftppirr  in  Unbend  if  he  Ufrom  the  beginning  resisted 
in  Ilia  wrong-doing,  rather  than  if  he  is  allowed.  |j„,j|„mn_ 
for  the  sake  of  immediato  peace,  to  continue  in  bis  nuntui  to 
erring  ways.  A  child  bns  a  right  to  Ik  bronglit  up  artaoi*! 
nnd«r  a  vigorous  n^gime,  in  which  a  clear  line  of  *»i*«'« 
demarcation  is  made  between  what  Isgood  and  to  be  indulged, 
and  what  is  ftvil  and  to  be  avoided.  Children  wlio  develop 
mwler  sueh  a  regimen  aie  unquestionably  much  happier  than 
those  who  are  trained  under  a  system  in  which  there  is  no 
explicit  tliNtinotion  W-twcen  actions  of  varying  value*.  In 
speaking  ui  this  manner  it  is  not  intendetl  to  attach  great 
value  to  the  direct  prohibitioa  of  wrong  action,  and  espc- 
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cially  not  tlio  Hupi>rfissinii  of  spontaneity  in  tlie  attempt  thtti 
to  prevent  wrong  eonduct  bj  ptacinf;  a  penalty  on  action  of 
every  sort.'  Cuiiaiiily  the  best  re«nlt«  in  training  will  tw 
obtained  if  cbief  Htress  is  laiil  upon  ileitirable  conduct,* 
point  wbicli  requires  a.  separate  cbiipter  for  its  proper  con- 
kidi^ration.  Hut  it  uiiiy  be  said  here  thut  wo  niiitt  viicotiragv 
the  ohUd  in  every  way  vfe  can  in  the  performance  of  sckeial 
nctinntt.  Wc  niii»t  cnd^'Jivor  to  make  right  condnct  attractive, 
so  that  it  will  chiiiii  liis.  attviition  and  det4.-niiine  the  tluwof 
his  oDergy.  That  is  to  say,  the  method  of  training  tnust  be 
positive,  not  negative  to  luiy  considerable  extent ;  though  it 
probably  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  iiiinimuui  anioutit  of  <«a- 
fliet  with  the  average  child  who  is  expressing  himself  m  all 
direction!!,  and  whose  iuipulrti^s  will  be  urgent  in  wmng  at 
in  right  dii'ections,  until  the  energy  which  supports  them  ia 
drafted  into  other  channels,  according  to  processes  sketched 
cLie  where. 

Of  the  classic  writers  on  Education,  Loclce  more  than  any 
other  U'lievcd  in  the  prophylactic  value  of  rc-«tstanco  to  tbe 
oliild'.i  aggressive  and  coercive  tendencies  in  the  early  yt-Ars, 
ontil  he  acquired  the  attitude  of  ready  submission  to  the 
will  of  piircnt  or  tcJK^hcr  or  other  jwrson  in  authority.  We 
may  glance  at  ]m  view  here,  with  indorsenient  of  the  euential 
principle  involved,  though  we  shall  later  bring  the  principle 
of  positive  education  into  greater  prominence  than  Liocke 
has  done.  He  goes  on  to  say  >  of  the  training  of  chihlren  :<^ 

A  Cumpliance  and  Snpplenest  of  their  Wills. being  by  a  steady 
Usnil  intrixluc'd  by  I'arenta,  before  Children  have  MkuiuHm  to 
retain  the  Beginnings  of  it,  will  lot'tn  natural  to  them,  and  work 
aflcrtrards  in  lh«m,  at  it  it  wero  to.  preventing  all  Occoneos  vf 
■truggltng  nr  rapining.  Th»  only  cars  ia,  that  it  be  begnn  early, 

1  Th*  pmcDt  vritar.  in  fait  Dftuimie  Faritm  ■'■  Edncaiion.  Part  I,  hm 
Utawttd  al  IflDirth  tho  ketin  natON  and  oasila  of  childboad  anrl  faoUi,  mat 
ll»  Bbioluta  nanciaitir  of  pporldlns  oppoimnltlai  for  tb*  ImlillgaM*  af  Ottir 
driutnile  tanibnolu.  m  Uial  hadoMnot  fdarlliAl  ImitUI  Jull;  ti>  ■nnilMil  of 
nrpnc  ■  nu>r*  atatio,  pivhihitiirc  «7Ma(a  of  mjciiiig. 

*  LMki,  JUMoaMi  (Qakik),  p.  2a, 
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■nil  inflexibly  kept  to  'tiU  Axct  and  Rfapmt  be  ji^trn  fttmilmr, 
asil  tliere  a]r])ear8  not  the  \taal  Reluutuncy  in  tlio  Submiiuion  an*I 
Ksiljr  ObeUiciive  of  tWir  MiikIb,  Wlien  the  Knverrnre  h  lliu* 
ohn:  nln^lislicd  (whirh  it  iiiiiHt  be  early,  or  else  it  will  ouat  Puiiiit 
•Dil  liluwi  to  recover  it.  and  tlie  mure  the  longer  it  ia  dererr'il), 
*t  is  by  it.  still  luiied  willi  au  luuc^ll  indulgence  tut  tliey  niitko  not  an 
ill  utie  of,  and  not  by  Beating,  Chidinij,  or  other  tfrvilr  Punish- 
m«nU,  they  are  for  the  future  to  be  govern 'J  as  they  grow  up  to 
nioro  Under«taiidiiig. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  there  are  oonditions 
in  modem  lifo  which  render  thu  cairying  out  of  these  prin- 
eiplea  cxcepdonally  difHcidt.  To  bcgiii  witli,  the  „  „,. 
dciuands  upon  the  tini«  and  energy  of  women,  iu  *""■  »«" 
urban  uotnitiuiiitto»  especially,  have  b«mnie  »o  Houiuua 
pressing  that  some  niothers  are  ('oni{>fIlt'il  to  pla*'e  "^ 
their  children's  training  in  the  hands  of  a  hired  Hubtititute, 
irkilo  other  mothers  Imvo  no  ohoioe  but  to  turn  thvir  off< 
spring  on  to  the  Htreet.  Leaving  asidt-  for  tht-  prf-sent  tlic 
problem  of  social  training  on  the  street,  we  may  take  up 
agMD  th«  queHtion  of  the  function  of  th«  govomees  in  social 
education.  It  is  not  too  much  to  Hay  that  we  arf,  in  our 
eitiei§  at  any  rate,  going  extensively  into  the  biniineiiii  <»f 
ing  governes^hred  children.  DoubtlvM  in  some  respects 
is  of  advantage  in  social  h'ainiug  ;  the  govemeiw  often 
mKatvh  the  mother  so  that  she  may  touch  the  social  life 
outaide,  and  bring  itit  le»i4oni«  luick  to  her  children.  Bnt 
this  r^me  has  serious  limitations.  In  tho  unNyinjiathetic, 
medianicul.  resourwdcss  governesa  the  young  will  have 
an  nntnitpiring  taMkniaster,  and  such  an  one  will  develop 
tntagouiatic  impulses  in  her  charges.  The  ehthlren  in  T/ie 
Gotden  Age-,  The  Would' Be- Goods,  The  Treasure  Seek- 
era,  and  aimilar  m>count8  of  norniiU  child-life,  are  continu- 
ally expressing  the  antipathy  they  feel  for  tliis  sort  of 
person,  and  they  are  ever  plotting  to  reftiat  her  authority. 
Is  not  this  a  good  introduction  to  resistance,  or  at  least  iii> 
difference,  to  the  ciitabliKluvl  ordt-r  in  MM-ii'ty  later  on  ? 

But  there  is  another  type  of  governess,  one  wlio  goes  to 
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extremPB  in  kimliieaa,  —  eentiment'ilhm  ifl  a  more  appro 
priatt!  ti-nn.  She  will  ilo  everytliiug  for  a  I'hilil  that  lie  mar 
not  beLiiiiiij  oS<;nJi'(l  at  ber.  Shu  will  hear  all  iiisiultn  fmui 
hiu ;  ehe  will  endure  all  bullyuig ;  in  short,  ahe  will  b«  Wa 
obedient  8<}rviLnt  on  uU  occuaiuiia.  She  will  l>i>  invlinMl  lo 
coax  and  pet  and  flatter  him,  and  this  will  lead  the  young 
autoera,t  to  lUHumo  a  wrong  attitude  toward  pw>pl«  ia  gta* 
vrul;  for  it  i"  inuvit.-ihlu  that  the  chihl  who  iu!quiiv«  iho 
habit  of  browbeating  biii  goverueaa  will  try  to  aiuko  his 
inethodH  work  witli  every  one  else.  The  iuterest  of  cbe  gor- 
eriik-tct  in  the  ehild  i.t  I'eally  for  the  inoment,  nt>t  for  etvr- 
uity ;  aha  deair«H  things  to  move  on  to>day  with  as  little 
frictioit  as  possible,  and  thus  she  duwlop*  frictiun,  as  it 
w«n>,  for  the  uiorrow.  Ilei-eiii  liea  tlie  chief  source  of  mt*- 
chief  ill  all  ti'ainin^  by  tbosti  whose  respoDsibility  is  for  tba 
hour  only.  They  do  not  keep  in  view  tlie  whole  span  of 
thu  individuid'n  life,  ami  so  they  do  not  take  into  acooiuit 
the  remote  efTects  of  their  inetbodfi. 

Then,  when  the  authority  to  settle  finally  questioos  of 
condni't  i*  loeatni  in  siime  pcriton  otln^r  than  tliv  one  who 
habitually  deals  with  a  ihild,  there  is  eertaiii  to  tx?  truublo 
ahead.  The  teiideney  of  the  child  when  resisted  is  alwaj'B  to 
pull  nw.iy  from  the  ^ierM>n  who  iit  dealing  willi  hiiii,  bikI 
)>etition  higher  powers  to  protect  him  or  to  aid  hiiu  in  hia 
resistance  or  aggrCMtion.  As  intimated  elsewhere,  n  parent 
who  I'OiiieH  u|Hin  a  lioene  of  eimtUet  IxrtwiH'n  a  ehihl  and  his 
traiuer  will  usually  syiwiathize  with  the  former.  It  is;,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  iiiftttnetivu  response  mainly ;  refloettoD 
gt^ncriilly  phiyH  no  part  in  such  a  tiituation.  Adults  tend  to 
stile  with  the  weaker  individual  in  anv  contest ;  and  then  the 
ohildisBodeinoiistmtivu  in  hi»  expre^ions,  while  the  tnuDer 
is  ooniparativdy  calm  and  inexprewive,  tlint  the  bystander 
can  with  difticidty  avoid  feeling  that  the  fornter  must  be  tbo 
aggrieved  individual.  In  modern  society  adult  senlimetiu 
are  exc<ei?*liii(;ly  r<»i]M>nK!ve  to  t«ars  and  other  vxprmsioosol 
disoomfort,  and  in  a  iuok  or  leas  irrational  wa^  w«  tak>  the 
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of  the  relwllioiw  or  aggreiwivo  cliiM  m  ugainst  hi» 

Sn^r,  provideit  we  come  ou  the  scene  when  llie  couflirt 
U  in  pri>grt'*»,  xtiil  do  not  Hppntclate  ali  the  cu-cumstaiicea 
leailing  up  to  it. 

So  it  in  wetl-nigli  iinpoHsiUe  to  seoui'e  effeetive  Mxrtiil 
oduaitioii  wliKru  t\n-  [HTson  wlio  i«  irh:ii');e<l  with  the  oai-e  of 
cliilflreD  does  uot  foel  ahaohit«ly  fteo  to  deal  witli  tlu-ni  in 
the  Hi-unnei'  ruqaired  to  develop  in  them  reapeet  for  and 
xsody  i.iiii)pliiLii<'i:  with  tuH'ia)  law.  The  trainer  must  feel  that 

has  tinol  authority  ;  that  there  can  l)e  no  ajipeiLl ;  iind  the 
chilli  inu»t  realize  thtx,  so  that  he  will  not  be  in  a  resistant 
atuttidt!,  thtiikii)},'  he  can  gain  th<.'  iiKsiHtimiru  of  some  one 
higher  up.  When  the  parent,  or  principal  of  a  acliool  eithi-r, 
ikk'gKtCM  the  traiuiiij;  to  a  gi>vcmesH  or  a  tciu-her,  nnd  then 
reterveH  for  bimHelf  the  rigiit  of  ehfonviiiicnl  of  rules  of 
conduct  when  there  is  conflict,  only  disharmony  and  inellt- 
eivney  i-an  enNiie.  One  wlio  putH  the  edncjttion  of  his  chil- 
dn-u  in  the  ImndH  of  aimther  niitiit  reftiKe  ahMihitfrly  to 
interfere  for  the  time  heing;  in  no  other  way  can  teaoher 
and  pupil  he  put  into  the  right  attitude  toward  one  another. 
M»  thiit  the  lalti*r  may  grow  in  ready  ohHorvaiiee  of  social 
repdations,  expi-essed  or  implied  in  his  daily  adjtistnietits. 

On  account  of  its  importuncv  the  principle  under  discus- 
•ion  is  worlliy  of  mni-h  emphasis,  and  ho  we  may  look  at  it 

ni  anotlier  standpoint.  The  presence  about  the  nuperua 

ehild  of  many  minlts  who  claim  Home  rights  in  his  '^^^ritaoi 

trainini;  nmileis  it  diilienlt  Ui  di>al  with  him  effect-  «wi"t«iii' 

*  Inn  Impo^ 

ively,  because  of  the  sentimental  attitudes  of  mere  ubu 
onlookers  in  eases  of  conflict.   Here  arises  a  situation,  let  un 
Bay,  where  it  teacher  thinks  a  pupil  nei-ds  Ut  ho  disiriplined. 

bystander  who  has  not  parliei]>at«^l  in  the  events  from 
start  is  not  likely  to  have  any  of  the  feeling's  appropriate 

Ae  oceiwion.  If  the  chihl  now  be  [K^n.^lilK'(I  in  any  way, 
and  if  he  appeals  to  this  thii-<)  person,  the  latter'*  Kympathies 
will  be  stirred,  and  he  can  hardly  prevent  expressing  theiu 
in  tli«  vbild'n  favor.  So  the  lattvr  bocoini>«  confirmed  in  tho 
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notion  that  he  has  been  itnjtistl}'  tri-^t<i),  lui'l  thux  nl)  the 
virtue  of  h'm  diSL-ipIitie  has  been  lost.  Unless  the  entbe 
Bocial  enviroiunent  iiiterpret§  the  moral  law  in  any  ntoalion 
in  th«  same  way  without  h^^situnry  or  (jualificAtion,  the  chiU 
cnnnot  gain  the  idea  uf  it:*  rightfuhieaa  and  inevitabti>ueu, 
which  is  eBseutial  for  healthful  social  development.  Unhip- 
pity  tliis  principle  is  frutjiivntly  not  observed  in  either  the 
home  or  the  9ehiM>l, 

In  thi»  eonnn^tion  it  may  he  pointed  out  that  children  are 
really  happier  anil  reeeive  Iwtter  training  wlien  the  ndolts 
about  them  are  at  work,  and  they  are  themselves  at  (ihty, 
timn  when  persons  are  specially  provided  to  serve  and  to 
ciitt-rtaiu  theiu.  In  popular  tennn  a  child's  nature  will  not 
endure  being  entertained  without  betn^  spoiled.  Adults  may 
plan  a  iH>iirse  uf  action  for  the  child ;  they  may  give  him 
matertaJs  to  work  with :  but  then  they  must  retire  aud  let 
things  work  themselves  out.  There  is  no  doubting  the  fact 
thut  a  mother  doing  her  own  work  with  a  ludf-dozon  chiK 
drea  about  her  often  gives  them  more  effective  social  lecaoni 
than  <]oes  she  wlio  lias  but  one  child,  but  who  keeps  a  retinoa' 
of  servants  to  attend  to  his  "  needs,"  ait  Uioiigh  he  had  an; 
real  need  but  opportuni^  to  do  for  himself.  A  cliUd 
hardly  learn  obedience  readily  from  people  paid  to  teach  it 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  only  jiMtification  for 
obedience,  and  the  only  considerntioo  which  makes  lejumns 
in  obcidionce  rvnlly  elTcetiv(\  is  that  the  ncicessary  work  of 
tlie  home  or  school  may  be  aocompli.-ih«d  wiihout  unnecc*- 
sary  disturbance  to  any  one.  But  if  there  is  no  work  being 
done  bj  thoM  who  denl  with  the  child  he  will  be  goveraed 
accordingly,  though  he  may  for  a  time,  for  pru<lential 
sons,  conform  outwardly  to  rules  and  regulalion-s  t]>e  si 
sity  for  which  is  never  deeply  iinptreued  upon  him. 

Tliis  will  lie  the  Wst  )ilaee,  por1ia|M|  in  which  to  speak 
of  the  general  attitude  of  the  home  and  the  sebool  toward 
tlie  child.  It  is  becoming  fashionnblK  in  educational  circle* 
to  nay  that  the  aohoot  should  be  modeled  after  the  bonM. 
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"  The  teacher  ahould  be  a  mother  to  her  pupils  "  18  a  popu- 
lar Bfititimi-nt  of  the  hour.    Doubtless  this  senti-  „  ^ 

...       Tlitliom* 
iui.'tit  IH  ikt  hottoui  :i  wholesoiac  oue  ;   it  xtirs  in  uauia 

teachers  the  kindlier  feelings  toward  their  chil- 
dren, and  inclines  them  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual  cliild.  lu  au  old^r  day  tlie  teacher  was  [)erhaps  too 
remote  from  his  pupiU ;  he  sometimeB  thought  it  was  liiti 
niwion  to  terrorize  and  coerce  them,  rather  tlian  to  via  and 
to  gaule  them.  The  lines  of  puptla  have  apparently  falleu  in 
pleasanter  places  in  these  times;  but  is  there  auy  danger  of 
thv  nioikirn  Mcliool  losing  some  of  those  characteristics  which 
hi  the  past  differentiated  it  from  the  home,  and  made  it  more 
or  less  impressive  to  the  pupil  ?  The  home  is  an  efifective 
ednvational  agency  only  in  a  (jiiite  i-estricted  sense.  Cluldren 
ill  the  home  are  not  disposed  to  apply  themselves  to  tho 
latp-T  social  ta»lcH  t-xct'pt  in  a  very  general  way.  Much  of 
u'hat  tlicy  gain  in  the  home  h  hkely  to  he  of  uTimediate 
value  only ;  they  are  not  on  the  whole  in  an  assimilative 
attitude  toward  a  large  part  of  that  which  will  he  of  ser- 
vice in  tlie  complex  situations  of  mature  hfe.  Cliildren  who 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  cipher  in  their  homes 
liave  to  be  literally  driven  to  their  tasks.  The  environment 
of  thv  home  strongly  urges  the  child  to  more  general  and 
lively  activities  than  areinvolved  in  inaatering  much  of  what 
the  school  must  put  him  in  jmssession  of.  Try  to  imagine 
a  mothor  of  forty  ehihlren  toaeliiug  them  in  the,  home  all 
the  detailed  knowledge  and  art  which  they  must  acquire  in 
order  to  adjust  themselves  effectively  to  modern  »>niplex 
life.  Most  mother.4  liave  their  hatiila  more  than  full  when 
they  attempt  to  teach  even  one  child.  And  the  chief  difS- 
cal^  is  that  the  child's  attittides  tiiwanl  his  mother  and 
everything  in  his  home  have  in  a  measure  unfitted  him  for 
the  sort  of  effort  demanded  of  him  in  mastering  a  largo 
part  of  what  the  school  must  tench. 

When  the  child  goes  to  school  he  must,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  assuiue  a  somewhat  different  attitude  toward  the  life 
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th(<re  from  that  which  h^  haa  ssBumed  towitrd  the  antiritiu 
of  the  stToet  and  the  hotnr.  ho  that  for  tho  time  his  estra- 
HcJiooI  iiili'r(-Ht«i  niiiy  bt;  Kiii>i)i'eH^i'iI,  au<l  lie  niur  [>iit  himself 
in  a  docile  frame  of  mind  toward  the  interests  atid  aotivi- 
ties  of  the  Mchool.    In  tlio  homo  the  child  is  more  or  lesii  of 
a  Uiss,  ill  a  good  sense  ;  that  iit  to  aay,  ho  in  ittriving  cod* 
etantly  to  cany  out  his  own  plans,  aiid  wake  bis  oonoeptiona 
potent  in  the  world.    But  in  tlio  school  he  must  be  more  of 
a  learner ;  he  must  respect  the  teacher,  an<i  kceji  himself 
always  in  an  assimilative  relation  towaixl  her.   So  she  must 
Hcein  II  trifle  remob.-fi-omhiiu,aii<l  the  whole  lifo  of  the  school 
must  tend  t«  awaken  a  feeling  of  high  regard  in  bJm.   It 
must  not  seem  too  ^uniliar,  or  ordinary.     Thcro  must  be 
Homo  impressive  ceremony  in  the  Kchonl,  so  that  the  cliild       { 
may  feel  that  it  U  distinguished  from  all  his  ouiskle  life. 
This  sort  of  thing  can  he  earned  too  fir;  but  it  is  a  serions       ' 
mistake  to  have  none  of  it.    When  one  seeks  to  develop  a 
respect  for  anything.  Iwj  must  remove  it  a  little  from  the  ^i 
ravrely  ordinary;  even  adults  are  influenoe<l  in  their  ttti-^H 
tudes  toward  institutions  by  a  certain  amount  of  appropriate  ^i 
ceremony.   This  in  one  re-ason  why  tbiTc  is  |)omp  and  cere- 
mony in  every  eonunnnity  at  oommenoenieut  tieaiton,  and  pro- 
perly so.  Younjr  children  are  particularly  in  need  of  visible 
signs  which  suggi^l  grwitnewi  and  worth,  to  give  digm^ 
and  signifieonoe  to  the  things  they  must  asnimtlato. 
while  making  the  school  like  the  homo  in  tlie  matter  of  i: 
regard  for  the  individual  obild'it  nature  and  newls,  we  m 
nevorthelefM  differentiate  it  from  the  home,  and  make  it 
hach  a  character  tliat  tbo  moment  the  child  oomes  under  i' 
influence  bo  will  K)K)ntaneou!ily  assume  a  <locil«  altitude 
wnnl  all  ita  activities. 

Our  discussion  lins  led  us  inovitftbly  to  the  question,  wbat;' 

«ft*r  all,  is  tnie  symiwitliv  for  childhood?    Thia 
vfttkT  lot      term  appears  to  be  used  more  fre4]uejitly  than  any 

other  in  prc«eDt-day  oducation&l  speech  and  writ- 
ing.  Parents  and  teaobera  are  oooitaDtly  exhortud  to  be 
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tic  with  tbeb-  charges;  sympathy,  we  are  tolil,  is 
iinl  requisite  in  diild  ti-iuDiuj^,  alike  in  tho  home  and 
in  tlw  school.  \S^iLliout  it  all  one's  iiiHtnidtiun  itiUa  upon 
id  soil,  and  the  instructor  beuoiiies  na  mounding  hrass  and 
a  tinkling  ryuibal.  We  h<.-ar  it  eaid  tlnit  childhoml  omat  be 
lovud  and  n«rtuc«-<l ;  it  must  l>n  stiotlniil  in  its  troublea,  and 
aidvtl  in  every  way  to  cai-ry  forwai-d  its  own  etiter]>rises. 
Froebel,  more  than  any  oaa  elite  porhaps,  has  been  instru- 
iniintal  in  deviiiopiiijj  our  modern  respwt  and  ttvi+n  rever- 
enoe  for  t-hild-life.  Dioketia  should  doubtless  be  next  luen- 
tiooed :  and  then  follows  a  long  li»t,  —  Montaigne,  Looke, 
KouimctiH,  Pi'st;ilii»s!i.  Siwnci-r,  und  a  vast  nuinlx^r  of  t^on- 
temporary  men  and  women.  Aa  a  result  of  the  laborsof  these 
great  t^achors,  childhooil  la  no  longer  regarded  as  a  prepar' 
atory  j>i;rii)d  in  lift;,  as  an  epoi-hof  inei-e  helplessness  and  im- 
maturity, to  bo  passed  over  as  H|)eedily  as  possible.  The  child 
i«  not  siiuply  glutting  rmdy  U>  live  ;  he  is  living  iu  as  i-eal 
and  vital  a  sense  as  he  ever  will  live.  His  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, his  desires  antl  ambitions,  his  doubts  and  beliefs,  — 
all  uro  «iititle<l  to  etpial  I'.onaideratiou  witli  thosu  of  the  a^Iult. 
Tliey  must  not  Iw  ignored  as  things  of  mere  transitory  value, 
nor  shotdtl  we  attempt  to  sujiphuit  thvin  by  tlie  views  and 
idvalu  and  feelings  of  maturity.  It  is  this  cuusciousness,  eo 
marked  in  our  own  day,  of  the  iin[>ortance  of  the  period  of 
childhood,  together  with  the  growing  refim'ment  in  feeling 
and  KunMitivenCMi  to  pain,  that  Iiiin  giv<-n  rirte  t^iour  premiit 
belief  that  sympathy  is  the  most  neoessarj'  quality  in  the 
teacher  and  the  parent. 

And  wliat  do  peojilu  Iiave  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  young?  Not  so  much  in- 
night  into  the  tendencies  and  needs  of  a  developing  being  as 
a  willigne*^  to  serve  him.  to  "make  Idm  happy."  to  assist 
him  in  attaining  his  ehildisli  desires.  Sympatliy  in  the  large 
Wtkse  may  mean  an  appreciation  of  anotlicr's  point  of  view, 
and  an  Hnderstand<ng  of  the  motive*  lying  back  of  hisactinns, 
without  aimulating  alt  Lis  pains  and  pleasures;  or  it  may 
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lueaii  simply  the  sharing  of  another's  joys  aod  sorrows  u 
outwardly  rvvoaJod.  It  is  in  this  l»tt«r  fctuK  that  many 
teturhont  a»<]  pareiita  are  to-day  striviug  to  be  syi»|ialbciic. 
One  iiiaj  go  into  lionies  and  schools  where  be  can  see  the 
child  as  the  centriJ  fi^ri;,  himself  dclvriiiiiiing  largely  tbt 
tiiwd  of  events ;  while  the  adults  are  takiug  tlieir  cue  fnnt 
him,  keeping  always  a  "  sytupathetio  "  attitude  toward  him, 
rejoicing  with  him  iu  his  suvcesties,  praising  liim  for  bi> 
achievements,  and  lamenting  with  him  in  his  failures.  Sudi 
aduItH  coneeivc  that  the  chUd  ia  happicitt  and  gvt^t  themost 
out  uf  life  when  be  plays  the  leatUng  role  all  the  time,  and 
when  they  follow  on  behind,  ^niing  to  augment  his  pleasorea 
and  to  diniinixb  his  pains  by  partidputing  io  all  of  them 
wiUi  biw. 

It  MXiins  highly  probable  that  this  view  of  aymp«thy,  and 
the  practice  of  it  id  home  and  school,  ts  likely  to  bo  tlw 
^^^^  cause  of  some  harm  in  imideni  education.  In  tlw 
Uwbit  !■  light  of  all  that  ha^  gone  before,  it  may  here  l>e  siiiA 
hamg  tni  more  or  less  dogmatically  that  what  the  child  needs 
whDoi  hIkivc  all  i?Uc  fron)  bin  {>arent  and  tiiocher  U  Ititd- 
ership.  The  happy  and  the  fortunate  child  of  any  age  it 
thi^  one  who  \6  much  of  the  time  at  least  in  tho  pnMencv  of 
leatlera.  not  foUowura  or  flatti-reni.  The  chihl  doea  not<T«v«, 
nor  does  he  need,  sentimental  sympathy,  if  one  may  ao  speak. 
Observe  tho  pontons  whom  dtiidri-n,  old  or  young,  most  en- 
joy ;  whom  they  cbootte  as  oompauioitii.  They  are  always  thoM 
who  can  show  them  hov>  (o  do  things,  who  can  help  them 
to  ncbievu  tiwks,  and  not  simply  make  a  di-inonstration  over 
them  when  they  succeed  upon  their  own  initiative.  Childfcn 
do  not  enjoy  most  those  who  tend  to  pet  them  and  canes 
tbcm  and  guitb  over  tbem ;  tkuy  pnfcr  tIio«v  who  can  per- 
form feats  with  them  and  wIk>  can  teach  them  new  Iricki. 
Even  the  infant  appraises  doing  above  fondling,  and  be 
will  M-lcct  as  hisfavorit«  out  of  all  those  in  hi«  t- nvironmcnt 
the  one  who  can  help  him  best  to  see  and  taliaudle  tb<>  world 
around  him.  The  young  child  does  not  evahite  highly  affeo- 
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tioD  wiiich  vxpcndit  itself  in  men'  pei-Aonal  expreasion,  iio 
nuUter  liow  ardunt  or  deDionstrative  it  may  be.  Indeed,  be 
B  often  annoyed  by  such  cxprcMsiouH.  Of  course,  we  all  wish 
oaras«ociatvfitoappn>ciat«our«tUiiiim«nt-i ;  but  we  care  n-lo- 
tively  little  for  the  appreciatioD  of  those  wbo  lack  skill  and 
leadership  tbemsolves.  The  boy  vants  the  approval  of  tho 
man  who  can  do  thingM  hiniiwlf,  —  who  enii  pitiUi  a  curved 
ball,  or  Hprtiit  a  half  mile  in  record  time,  or  bit  the  bull's- 
eye,  or  do  with  skill  and  eftii-iency  anj-thing  else  in  which 
tbo  boy  is  iut^r^ted.  Cliildren  of  all  agea  admire  power, 
apocity,  skill,  courage,  ietidi'rs/iip,  and  they  will  give  their 
all^taneo  to  onu  who  possesses  thcMC  traits. 

Tliu  principle  ap])Iiet(  in  the  schoolrooni  as  well  as  outside. 
The  pupil  is  not  much  influeuced  by  mere  sentimentality  in 
lus  teacher.  He  ri-iiUy  d«».'j*  not  nm:  for  liunetitations  owr 
his  misfortunas ;  what  be  wants  is  to  be  shown  a  way  to 
aroirl  titem  in  the  future.  lie  may  not  be  the  best  teacher 
of  algebra,  say,  who  ^fecls  with  and  for  liis  pupils  most ; 
llicy  ant  not  seeking  for  perttonnl  expression  of  any  sort. 
Tlicy  are  searching  for  light,  and  he  who  can  most  skill- 
folly  turn  their  eyoit  towiml  it  is  the  one  who  has  real 
sympathy  for  them.  True  svinpathy  iu  a  teaclier  docs  not 
CXiiaust  itself  iu  feeling;  it  seeks  to  help  the  pupil  to 
vrarcome  bis  diffictdties  most  elTectually  and  econotnically. 
Again,  it  docs  not  concern  itself  too  much  with  the  pupil's 
transient  emotional  states ;  rather  it  studies  his  problems 
an<l  shows  him  how  to  solve  them  most  I'efulily. 

Recently  a  teacher  wiia  observed  endeavoring  to  lead  a 

ild  into  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  arts,  lie  bad  bis  triak, 

all  pupils  liavo ;  but  lits  own  estimate  of  bis  ililTienltieH 

augmented  by  the  teacher's  "Byinpathetdo"  expressions. 

he  had  little  skill  in  helping  the  novice  over  tho  obstacles 
in  ii'm  path,  aiul  as  a  c<»iisi>(]ueiice  of  her  over-active  emotions 
he  was  losing  rather  than  gaining  ground.  The  pupil  bad 
DO  deep  alTcction  for  bis  teacher,  because  she  was  not  aid- 
bini  in  a  strong  way  to  !ioIve  hia  problems.  This  teacher 
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iiboiil']  linve  ttioiiglit  more  al>out  acquiring  iodglit  and  power, 
and  lesa  about  being  syDt pathetic  io  a  sentimetit&l  sense. 
In(l(;cd,  sueb  tnrrn*  ii»  utmiglhy  capnbiUty,  tna«tr>y  tntd 
to  be  made  more  prominent  in  pre»ent-daj  educadoAal  talk 
and  nritinif :  wo  have  too  much  empliasued  mere  fccliof; 
witliout  Hkill  and  leadcrxhij). 

The  point  to  be  impresaed  is  that  at  everj  period  of  life 
an  individual  is  struggling  to  achieve  thin^pt  beyond  his 
present  attainmi^nt*.   Eiioli  n^e  li:ut  itjt  cbanoteriittic  ideal* ; 
but  wliatever  these  may  be,  tbe  iDdi^ndual  is  always  strim^ 
forward  and  upward.  And  tho  |>eopl*  who  intlm-ncv  him 
dnejily,  a:ul  whom  he  Hkea,  are  thorn-  who  can  help  hiiu  to 
get  what  he  is  after.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  come  to  de- 
spise thote  who  diniply  dance  to  his  miwic,  or  wlio  *r«  too 
anxious  about  tbe  state  of  hiit  feeling.  Even  if  a  man  b 
outwardly  more  or  less  rough  and  in<lifferenC  to  our  pecnil- 
iar  i-x]KTii?nw«,  we  ntill  iitta^^b  oiirwires  to  him  if  h«  can 
tell  us  bow  to  flurniount  our  difficulties,  and  get  a  Bmer 
grip  on  the  world.  Even  children  in  school  do  not  have 
high  roHpcct  for  the  teju^her  who  [lennitjt  bin  feeling*  to 
make  him  "  easy  ":  they  realize  that  tbe  man  who  will  do 
thorn  tho  most  good  is  tbe  one  who  will  hold  them  np 
their  best  efforts.  We  wish  our  teaclwrs  to  strengthen 
own  weak  wills,  and  fortify  our  resolutions,  else  we  mi 
fall  by  tbe  waysido.  Our  t«-aobent  must  kcpp  their  oye«  oo 
tb>  goal  to  be  attained  rather  than  on  ti»,  taking  nndne 
acootmt  of  our  every  mood.  A  surgeon  who  would  listen  to^i 
hia  patient's  talus  of  woo,  and  whose  feelings  would   hi^| 
mueh  iriflueueed  thereby,  would  not  l>e  of  great  sen-ie*-  i«^^ 
allefiatiog  huniun  misery,   lie  must  ruther  keep  in  rien  the 
end  to  bo  nebicvcd,  and  move  stoadily  toward  it  in  tho  most 
offc«>tive  miumer.  Tlie  principle  applies  an  well  to  thctmohar 
and  to  the  jiarent. 

What  has  been  said  is  not  to  bo  interpreted  as  excluding; 
fc4'ling  fnira  lh«  schoolroom  ;  far  frtmi  it.  Hut  fc«ling  mast 
be  subordiiiatetl  to  inught  and  power  and  leadership.  Given 
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these  Utter  qtalities  in  the  teacher,  there  will  be  little  dan- 
ger thut  MiiitinR'iit  will  bGComo  too  iictivo;  but  lacking 
tliMe  ([luililii-s.  »n  ttxui'ws  uf  (imittiuii  will  du  more  harm  tlian 
good  in  the  souial  training  of  the  child. 
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MoM  adnlls  are  inolin«d  to  inWrpret  lliv  «X)>r«ssiuiis  of  infants  in  the 

;ht  of  t\i*it  own  rxprrtencu,  wliii^li  uBiiuUy  ri'siitu  inoro  or  l^ss  dinns- 
boiislj  in  the  lucixl  tntiutti};  of  thv  itidividiiiil,    '1'Iil'  child  la 
Ml  expert  in  [lie  nit  of  li-iuiii)'.    The  crj  in  iufiiucy  is  niustty 
nflex  :  it  is  a  rnilimontary  trait,  lusting  over  frum  tlic  time  when  tho 
Hriif^le  fiir  [ilijaipul  mirvivul  witi  the  duniinnnt  thing  in  life.  In  mod- 
.•m  Mxni'tjr  thl^  child'i  deinonitriitioiis  t^nd  norinnlty  to  produce  rcao-   / 
""m*  on  the  pnrt  of  adultt  out  of  nil  |>ri]portiun  !□  their  iinportnae*. 

The  bu11}i[i[;  tendency,  inborn  in  the  child,  is  preserved  and  ox-' 
tendni  by  letting  him  »lwny«  "  have  bis  own  wbj,"  'i'he  child  should, 
for  bis  own  welfiire  as  well  us  tor  thnt  of  his  nasoointeg,  lenrn  early  to 
rcatrun  his  desires,  and  be  satisfied  with  n  portion  of  nil  the  varied 
objceta  iu  hia  environment.  Ill-trained  cliildren  in  imidern  life  endeavor  > 
to  trspond  to  too  many  sorts  and  too  greal  n  complexity  of  stiinulu-  | 
tions;  consequently  they  arc,  u  a  rule, in  a  condition  of  nervoua  ovep-   I 
■tniin.  ' 

Cluldren  differ  in  their  iieraiBtenoy  in  practicing  the  nrt  of  daemon 

thtMB  in  authority  over  tlieni,  Thiii  is  due  in  |Ktrt  to  a  diffitrDiice  in 
Mtire  aggramivcncKa,  and  in  pnrt  to  n  difTi^r^'nco  in  traiiiinj;. 

B««Kuaoof  bin  winsumo)ies8,  ndiilta  in  modern  six.' irly  ureHpl  to  yield 
nadilj-  to  tlie  cbitil'*  ooeroioni.  Tliii  bnt  enconmgen  him  in  his  nan- 
tKirial  altitudes.  A  child'))  inciiil  niid  ethicHi  uttitudeii  nhonld  frnin  the 
beginning  be  oni'enmgvd  in  every  wny :  while  his  Huli-aoeinl,  nnd  there- 
fore unde«imblo,  traits  shunlil  be  uffectnally  resented,  su  thnt  he  may 
ncignire  the  data  tor  properly  uppraiaing  dilTerant  kinds  of  actions.  Not 
lite  direct  prohibition  of  wrong  conduct,  bnt  the  slim iihttion  of  social 
oelion  ii  the  really  vital  methud  of  training.  I^bt  attitudes  must  be 
made  attraclive;  this  ia  the  lirst  law  in  iiorinl  education.  '  t 

1'be  II nsyni pathetic,  meohaniunl.  rcsonreeTcss  governess  is  annninapir- 
IDg  taikmnster,  and  she  is  likely  to  develop  in  her  children  resinlance 
to  rmlber  than  observance  of  sucinl  regnlationa.  Un  the  other  hand,  the 
gOTBmos  who  goes  lo  exttclQOS  in  kindness  is  apt  tn  cultivate  in  her 
eliar||>es  the  native  tendency  to  bully.  Effective  social  education  cunnot 
be  wcurcd  unless  the  trainer  tnkea  account  of  the  nttltudes  of  his  ohiU  ■    , 

dren  In  maturity  rather  than  at  the  moment.  Further,  bo  must  havo  1 

ftul  Citthority  to  deal  with  Ihoie  whom  lie  trains,  so  aa  to  develop  in  I    ' 

tbMn  recpoct  for  and  ready  (i«m|i1iance  with  law.  The  entire  social  en- 
*ir«iitnMit  mutt  interpret  ilic  aoinal  law  in  any  situation  in  the  same 
:■  or  OiM  diild  wili  out  gain  th*  idoa  of  ita  rijthtfulnesa  and  inevi- 
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tnbtfncas;  which  idea  U  slMolutcly  eMeatiil  for  right  wciol  dcvolo^ 
inout. 

AdutU  innj  plun  n  couru  of  sockl  uctiuii  fur  tbo  child,  but  in  ordtt 
Roily  to  pDucsM  liiniEelf  of  it  he  mint  work  it  out  dj-namiullj  in  «d- 
jiistment  to  his  cumrndcs  and  those  iu  nuthurity.  'llxo  only  juMiflcMiuii 
for  obodieDcc,  siid  the  ouly  coiisiderution  wliich  mnko  Insoiu  in  ube- 
dience  effective,  ut  its  necessity  for  the  Bccomptiibmcnl  of  work  >t 
home  or  at  school.  Ohedicncc  for  its  owu  sake  it  hard  to  develop  in 
cbilUi'en. 

Thc^ome  ii  nn  effective  educational  ngeiicj  id  only  a  litiiiud  «ay, 
aiacn  the  eiivtroiinieuts  thereof  unt  not  goiicnilly  tuit^td  In  beget  ■ 
docile  Rttitiidn  uii  the  jiart  of  children.  A  oortftin  amount  of  foimalUy 
and  cu nil II liny  ia  nureuinry  in  suhuul  in  ordwr  pro|)«rly  to  luipren pvpib. 
Thi-  tuhool  xlxiiihl  he  like  the  home  in  that  it  ibouM  r«apect  th»  iiidi- 
vidiiul  I'hihl's  ii:itiir«  iind  needs;  but  it  shiniM  oevorthelsM  b«  uf  (ath 
a  obarauliT  us  in  indiiee  in  ila  oblldreii  a  lekrniiig,  BtaiiuilatiTc  attitoda 
tuWHnl  nil  it*  nutiviliM. 

Modern  ediiuMtioiinl  thought  is  |icriiie>ted  with  ezpreaiiioni  of  tea- 
deniess  toward  cbiUl-life.  As  a  result  of  the  labor  of  such  ivachan  as 
Froelwl,  Iliekuns,  Muntaigim,  Louke,  Roussaiiu,  SjwticDr,  and  oUun, 
tho  period  uf  ehildlioixt  ia  iiu  louj^ur  considered  tu  be  a  prepu«tioD  for 
life,  but  A  pnrt  of  life.  "  Sympntby  "  has  heeunie  tlie  dominiuit  word 
in  prasvnt.ilay  edncntiooal  oiprestion.  But  sympathy  for  ehildreu  shoaU 
not  mean  shiiriiig  tbeir  joys  and  sorrows  so  much  w  bclpinK  thnni  lo 
develop  soundly.  Tbn  ehihl  needs,  above  cvcrrtbing  else,  Imdrrikn  in 
liii  pnrtntfl  and  teachers.  True  sympntby  seeks  to  help  tbc  puptlTo 
overcome  hli  difBcultice,  whatever  they  may  bo,  most  effcctaallT  uul 
ecouomicntly. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

COOPERATION  IN  GROUP  EDUCATION 


Ik  a  preceding  vhaptor  it  wa»  urged  that  social  lessons  can 
be  learned  effectively  only  when  the  learner  has  varied  ex- 
peri«iiiNi  in  ibu  tj'picol  social  situations  of  diiily  onuuui'i 
life,  from  which  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the  upiinaia 
first  M>ncem  of  tie  parent  or  the  eduwitor  niust  '*"«"np 
be  so  to  arrange  bis  jirogranime  that  his  pupils  may  he 
brought  into  vital  contact  with  one  another  under  educative 
in^tiences,  the  full  iinplii-alions  of  which  will  be  iuJicated 
as  we  go  on  Id  our  disuussion.  lu  this  chapter  attciitjoa 
may  be  called  to  the  ways  in  which  children  in  their  group 
M'tivities  train  themselves  in  respect  to  certain  desirablu 
social  attitudes,  without  control  from  oiitBtde  agencies.  And 
to  introduce  the  matter  with  a  concrete  instance,  typical  in 
eosentia!  features  of  a  vast  number  that  might  be  <rited : 
Recently  6ve  children  were  observed  playing  together  in 
jumpinjf  on  a  spring-board.  Only  one  could  jump  at  a  time. 
At  the  slai-t  each  seemed  to  play  without  much  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  others,  jumping  whenever  he  coulil  get 
tlic  cfaKnce,  whether  it  was  his  due  or  not.  Ilis  desire,  of 
course,  was  to  have  as  much  fun  as  possible,  and  he  was  so 
dominated  by  this  aim  that  he  could  not  take  account  of 
the  donresof  any  one  else.  Keedless  to  say.  pi-rhaiis,  there 
wao  muob  conflict  between  the  members  of  the  group.  But 
tit/tr  A  few  minutes  of  tliis  sort  of  thing  it  dawned  upon 
11.,  the  oldest  of  the  group,  that  the  game  was  not  going  fo^ 
vani  in  a  happy  way.  and  idie  oonoeived  tJie  plan  of  hav- 
ing each  one  "  take  his  turn."  She  ordered  that  those  who 
ire  awaiting  their  tumn  should  remain  within  a  circle 
bicb  she  drew  upon  the  ground,  .10  that  there  might  be 
00  ehtnee  of  any  odo  annoying  the  person  who  was  per- 
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forming.  At  first  the  youngor  iDcnibcrs  of  tlie  ^roup  ra> 
uiiftcd  her  iiutliority ;  but  when  nriLMin  falbil  to  bring  tki-ni 
to  time,  she  seizeil  two  of  tlio  children  who  nere  particu- 
larly rebelliouH.  iind  lu  »  forct^'f  ul,  offetrtivc  niauner  laid  down 
tliu  l»w  to  tlieni,  uiid  iiiiidi!  lliuui  ru^ilir.i!  tlmt  it  ihvy  worv  to 
play  at  all  they  must  obey  it.  They  yielded  to  her  finally, 
«vcn  though  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  inhibit  the  ten- 
dency to  run  out  of  turn.  For  tbiity  miuutes  II.  biM  tbo 
group  to  strict  obtwrvnnc'D  of  tb<i  mice.  When  sotue  mem- 
ber's eugi^rncji!*  would  get  the  bett^u-  of  him  luul  hv  would 
break  out  of  tlie  circle,  she  woidd  order  bini  back  with  vigor, 
and  hu  would  tumply  without  u  protent.  1'bcy  vmm  oil  inwltf 
vividly  aware  of  tlie  fact  tliat  if  they  did  not  coiifonn  to 
the  rules  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  which 
tbcy  now  t^njoyis).  U  iippciircd  that  lliuy  apprccintad  their 
header  woidil  Iw  jui>t  witli  them,  but  abe  would  not  toIet«t* 
unfair  play.  It  appeared  also  that  they  were  much  happier 
under  this  nrrangt-mcnt  than  under  tite  original  order  of 
eliAos,  when  di.'tappointmeutd  and  confiicU  were  cotutanlly 
occurrinp. 

it  is  of  tipecial  importnnoo  to  not«  tluit  the  playvn  fol- 
lowed II. 's  directions  more  reailily  than  those  of  an  ailntt, 
an  onlooker,  who  wa»  not  a  member  of  the  group,  but  who 
after  a  time  volunteered  to  aiil  the  little  gvueral  in  control- 
ling ber  charges.  On  most  other  occasioos  the  Bn^estioot 
offend  by  this  aihilt  would  at  onec  b«  re«pon<lrd  to  agre^ 
ably.  But  in  tliia  erucaal  situation  h«  seemed  to  be,  in  a 
way,  foreign  to  the  group  :  he  was  not  assisting  materially 
in  carrying  on  tlie  gHniv,  m*  far  as  the  playt'TS  conld  se«. 
He  wait,  in  short,  an  outsider.  lie  was  not  eridently  eaaen- 
tial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  prest'nt  absorbing  enterprise, 
whilo  H.  was,  and  if  her  conmiiiudit  wi<re  not  obeyed,  mat- 
ters wouki  tuni  out  UuLty  for  all ;  this  the  plax-era  appranNl 
to  fori.  11.  was.  then,  one  to  look  up  to  at  this  time,  because 
ahe  licld  tlw  iu-y  lo  tlw  pleasure*  of  the  gronp.  Her  vignmua 
manner  aoon  impressed  iter  (oUowent  with  the  ncecsai^  of 
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ileferring  to  her,  for  she  would  punUb  iioD-oooformity  ;  but 
■n  outsklvr  t-oald  only  oxhurt ;  he  could  Dot  etifoi'co  Ms 
■Hggevtiuiis.  Thi!  iiupubi!  to  follow  the  Wiler,  the  oue  who 
can  adv&Doe  the  interests  of  the  gioup,  or  at  least  who  can 
inflict  pttin  upon  all  dtHxcnterR,  seems  to  be  a,  profound 
t«n<I«ney  of  huiiuui  luitiiro,  and  it  uianifests  itself  early  in 
cbildreD. 

And  when  leiulership    ia  once   ostablislied,  there  Is   no 

iiiger  active  resiataiiee  from  niembero  of  the  group.  Easily 
and  gladly  they  adapt  theniselvea  to  the  inevitable,  as  it 
aeeins  to  tlu-ni ;  and  tlii-ir  efforts  will  then  be  di'voted  to 
doing  &»  fully  as  pottl^ible  what  tlie  leader  desires.  Each 

lember  of  a  group  wishes  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  one 
who  pbij'at  ao  large  a  |Mii't  in  determining  hin  wdfarv,  and 
ebildreu  vie  with  one  another  in  doing  what  under  other 
msUmcen  would  Iw  quite  distasteful  to  tlicni.  Children 
not  only  wioh  to  ingratiate  tbemselve.4  with  their  leader,  but 
tliey  are  ready  also  in  detecting  shorteomings  in  their  fel- 
lows and  reprc«.'nling  them  to  the  leader,  probably  feeling 
in  i>n  iiidcfinilo  sort  of  way  that  their  own  interests  will  be 
pruniotud  thereby.  In  such  group  nctivitiea  as  deseribed 
above,  individnalu  are  prone  to  "  tattl«  "  on  one  another, 
alwayH  ivgi8t4>ring  tlieir  complaints  with  the  one  who  has  it 
tu  his  power  to  reward  or  tu  punish.  Often  this  impulse  seeks 
expreMion  in  school  and  other  grotips,  but  it  iit  in  tinio 
mippn-s-tcil  by  the  group  itself.  The  child  who  "  tattles  "  on 
ajiy  member  of  the  group  will  Ije  prrsona  non  grata  with 
tlie  wholu  body.  The  group  will  stand  together  against  one 
who  "  fieacfaea  "  on  a  wrong-doer,  even  if  it  is  well  known 
that  the  latter  deserves  penal iznti on.  No  ntalter  whftt  dis- 
seoaioas  may  vxist  within  the  group,  they  must  always  pre- 
Mut  a  solid  front  to  the  enemy. 

As  a  general  proposition,  adult*  arc  rcgartlcd  by  the 
group  in  ehililhooil  and  in  adolescence  as  outsiderti,  tliough 
tJiere  are  exceptions  to  be  noted  presently.  It  may  be 
obearred  that  when  an  adult  organizos  a  game  for  children 
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tbey  seem  Dft«n  to  bo  !□  a  MutpiciouH  or  dofcasire  uttatol* 
ti>w:ir(l  hiui.  They  usually  wout  to  do  something 
different.  Parents,  teactiers,  governesses,  and  sU 
wlio  bcur  tlie  rdfttioii  of  tmiuei's  to  childruo  nn 
apt  to  be  cou»idered  by  them  as  wiabiug  to  impose  upoa 
the  group  activities  in  which  tho  members  Hre  not  greatly 
iDtere«tod.  it  in  prolmllc  tlmt  older  i>eople  w  a  rule  counwl 
children  to  engage  in  "  improving "  exerobes,  and  these 
roquirv  rostraint  and  exertion,  which  are  not  rMjitircd  in 
activities  of  tboir  own  choosing.  Teachers  especially  an 
looked  upon  with  much  doubt  in  their  attempts  to  guide 
tho  spoutaueoua  life  of  the  group.  80  much  of  what  thej 
demand  in  the  scboolroom  ia  of  the  nature  of  drudgery 
that  they  come  to  represent  this  sort  of  thing  in  children's 
retctioD  u)H>n  them.  The  same  is  true  of  many  pdircnts; 
and  ministers  as  a  class  aie  uBually  suspected  of  wishing  to 
prevent  the  carrying  forwai-tl  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
the  group  is  most  interested.  These  attitudes  are  tnoro 
fltiODgly  marked  in  adoloscenco  than  in  chihlhood,  and 
unong  hoys  tlmn  amuiifr  girls.  1  ligh-sdiool  groups  aro 
often  unduly  restrained,  and  they  may  even  be  coiuplt-tely 
broken  tip  when  a  teacher.  soL'king  to  bo  of  service,  nUi 
tempts  to  phiy  games  with  them.  In  situations  of  tliix  sort 
the  members  of  tho  group  feel  ill  at  ease ;  the  attitudes  of 
tbe  clasKrooiu  ara  more  or  lc»8  subconsciously  reviv<<d  when- 
ever the  instructor  is  present,  so  that  free,  sponUuioou 
expression  cannot  occur.  Tho  same  principle  holds  in  ool> 
Ii'gi)  groups,  «t  IvctHt  among  undcrgrwluntes. 

But  there  are  exceptions,  and  many  more  of  them  to^lay ' 
than  one  could  hare  found  a  qnartvr  of  a  century  ago  ia 
n*  ttuiM  the  svlioohi  and  colleges  of  our  country.  Thor*  is 
bvoTt^     a  growing  feeling  that  teachers  in  every  grade  of 
("■>  school  ought  to  cultivate,  to  some  extent  at  any 

nt«,  good-fcUowithip  witli  tb<;ir  students;  they  otigiit  Id 
play  with  tliem  as  well  as  work  with  them.  Fomerly  the 
teacher  vas  jealous  of  bts  dignity,  and  ho  alwaj-s  f^t  bo 
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should  bo  a  model  of  the  fovaial  virtuefi.  This  m:iilG  him 
nOM  or  less  stiff  and  forbiddiog  in  the  presence  of  the 
yoang.  In  the  school  he  (.'oudemaod  most  of  tlie  spoil  tamious 
■ctivitics  of  hiii  pupils,  and  be  oan-ied  his  frigid  uiuiinei-a 
with  him  wherever  ho  went.  Consequently,  his  presence 
lent  a  i-hill  through  the  youiig,  wlu^ther  he  was  encoun- 
t4»rvd  ill  tlie  classroom  or  outside.  But  as  the  teacher  has 
iucreased  in  genuine  strength,  &s  he  has  gained  in  power 
to  instravt  without  repressiug  all  spontaneity  in  liis  pupils, 
be  has  just  iu  this  uieasure  abandoned  his  formal  attitudes, 
iiid  become  more  genuine  and  spontaneous  Iiiniself.  In 
many  instauees  coming  within  the  observation  uf  the  writer 
(who,  it  may  be  added,  has  for  a  number  of  years  in- 
spected the  work  of  si-hoiils  in  various  parts  of  the  country) 
lUfltructoFM  have  preserveil  their  youthful  iutei-ests  and 
frt^edom  of  expression  to  siiuh  an  extent  that  ou  the  play- 
ground they  an.'  regarded  for  the  moment  simply  as  one  of 
tlic  gnitip,  and  the  play  goes  ou  without  artifieial  restraint. 
The  introduction  into  secondary  sohools  of  instructorB  who 
are  charged  with  directing  the  athletic  activities  of  stu- 
dcote  has  aiilwl  in  bridging  the  cha.sm  between  the  t«iieher 
and  the  pupil.  It  has  brought  both  pai-ties  nearer  together 
in  their  spontaneous  interests  and  attitudes. 

Ah  for  college  groups,  the  development  of  the  great  uni* 
▼ersitiea  in  our  coimtry  has  n^sidted  iu  depriving  tbo 
instructor  of  »omo  of  his  artificial  ilignity.  Speaking  geu- 
enlly,  he  does  not  longer  feel  that  be  nuist  pose  as  a  model 
of  the  static  virtues.  The  tj-pical  college  professor  of  an 
earlier  day  thought  it  neoessiiry  to  ajipear  iu  the  eyes  of 
the  couicuuiiity  as  devoted  only  to  the  very  serious  and 
sedate  and  formal  concerns  of  Itfc.  In  hiH  speech,  his  dre-tti, 
lii»  ui:iRii<TS,  bis  general  attitudes,  he  represented  the  au- 
tilhe.iis  of  youthful  ioteivsts.  He  was  wont  to  speak  of  tho 
folltea  of  youth,  and  somctiinex  he  eon»idered  himself  an 
agent  in  tho  Iiands  of  an  avenging  Providence  to  suppi-ess 
activities  his  students  were  most  pleased   with. 
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Suoh  prof<!H)K>rH  took  it  tor  grimteil  tliat  atudooW  would 
rarelj'  of  tlteir  own  accord  do  what  was  deaired  of  them; 
and  in  coD!ic<{uence  facultiM  wcro  regardul  a»  the  aataiil 
oaemitM  of  uttudetita  iu  tlitjir  Hpoutniieuus  «»tcr)iri»m.  Kfttvly 
did  tUe  student  IhhIj'  seek  the  company  of  tlie  faciil^  in 
tliur  pluj'  uctivitios:  liut  ini«tt'«id  tiny  got  away  as  far  as 
they  could  from  their  influenoe.  But  there  aeeins  to  ba 
greater  comradeship  betwtieu  the  two  bodies  in  our  day  in 
the  univ(-i'Nit.i«-s,  though  iiiiu-h  of  tb«  oM  antAgwnUut  i-an 
atdU  be  found  in  Bonie  of  the  anialler  colleges.  Autagoninn 
also  cxiatH  hi>tw(.-un  the  student  body  and  a  f^ood  part  of 
the  faculty  body  in  the  imiversitiea,  but  Uie  ww  gvacmtiun 
of  university  insti-uctorB  la  standing  less  upon  the  mere 
formai  dimity  of  thu  trnditioHiil  collvgft  profvwwr. 

In  popiihir  phraseology,  teacliera  are  "liecoming  more 
bnaiBii."  They  are  gaining  greater  confidence  in  the  woTtb 
of  tlu!  niitivi!  ti-n<loncii>it  and  inipulMw  of  young  peopla. 
They  care  more  than  they  did  of  old  for  natural,  uboootcb* 
tioiial.  youthful  oxprussion  :  and  they  are  becoming  inter- 
vMted  in  thi;  young,  not  so  much  for  the  purjHiHe  of  "  boD»- 
titing  "  them  as  of  enjoying  their  nai'veK!'  and  spoutaoeity. 
This,  thun,  lunkcts  them  more  iwceptablu  in  youthful  group*, 
and  th<^y  an^  leas  suspected  in  their  intentions  when  iWy 
■bow  an  interBsi,  Tlie  satui*  is  true  in  a  measure  of  jiareuta, 
tliough  probnbly  not  to  the  «aniu  extent  us  of  tMcbon. 

In  an  older  day  a  child  stood  in  awe  of  his  father  e»- 
pecially,  who  was  mainly  a  dincijilinartan,  rarely  a  com- 
OMllut  piuiion.  In  tbv  eonmmnity  whoro  tba  vrritor  waa 
JlJJ^^  reared,  it  is  still  the  custom  for  fathers  to  )h'  di>- 
•sdWD  tant  toward  their  children  in  most  of  tbeir  ajioa- 
tajteoua  uodfirtokings.  The  cld«n  fear,  api<iarcntly,  that  they 
will  lose  their  control  if  they  relax  their  austerity.  A*  (be 
sons  grow  into  adolescence,  they  often  become  antagonistie 
to  tbeir  father's  domincortng  authority,  and  they  acpuste 
thenMclves  in  their  spontaneous  life  altogether  from  the 
pkrcatal  roof.  Tluiy  do  not  expect  their  ciders  to  share  with 
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in  their  general  iuti'i-e»tA,  and  Mtniiii  imd  tension  rvsult. 

atlier  and  son  live  in  different  worlds ;  the  former  is  apt 

to  think  th.'tt  tliv  Iiittcr  in  frivolous  and  unttppruciativo  iu 

bis  Iwbavior,  wliile  the  boy  tliiukn  the  "  old  niua  "  is  tyruu- 

nical  and  even  brutaL 

No  <.-otnradp»hip  <.'nn  oxtst  iind«r  the«c  conditiouH,  but 
ratJier  mntual  distniHt  and  aDtijuktliy  prevail.  Thiti  unhappy 
state  of  afFaii'3  has  been  duo  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  ecouoiuia 
strain.  A  fathur  who  is  wvurworked  is  not  Ukely  to  be  toltT- 
ant  of  the  boisterou»ne!ia  and  a]>parent  carelesaiiesa  and  in- 
difTerence  of  his  hod.  (laving  little  leisure  biniseif,  aiid  not 
being  r>')!vvD(]  ilt  all  from  thi;  oonsulousniins  of  ntml  of  atnig- 
he  La  unable  to  syDip.ithize  with  the  nare-f ree  iutereato  of 
Ills  boy.  Ho  is  apt  to  \w  con>itaiitly  in  a  critiL'iil,  fault-liuding 
mood,  until  tlw  hoii  couil-!!  to  exp<!<-t  nothing  vise  fi-oin  hitu, 
and  so  lie  escapes  from  liis  preseooo  whenever  possible.  He 
woald  mistrust  his  father's  motives  if  the  latter  offered  to 
engnge  in  any  of  liiA  games,  or  to  join  witb  liini  in  his  xpoit- 
taneous  activities.  In  homes  of  this  character,  the  son  ia 
restrained  nnd  "  unmituial "  when  the  father  is  about) 
tie  may  be  fi-ee  and  effeetive  when  ho  is  with  Jits  fellows, 
a  rule,  boys  roared  imdor  such  a  regime  are  ill  at  ease 
in  tliu  e'>ni[)aTij'  of  nilulti,  and  tiiey  aviijd  thcni.  They  form 
tlieir  groups ;  and  iu  such  groups  there  is  often  a  spirit  of 
defiance  of  the  ** old  men"  of  the  community,  —  not  mere 
verbal  antagoninn,  but  a  deep  feidiug  of  hoiitility.  For 
economic  reasons  they  may  work  together,  but  there  is  no 
true  social  bond  I)ctw<;eii  them. 

Rut  matters  are  improving  Iu  tluA  respeot.  For  one  thing, 
as  men  ai'e  being  freed  in  some  measure  from  the  hard  strug^ 
glu  for  physical  survival,  tbi-y  nn-  taking  a  larger  int^'rest 
in  tboiiie  airtivitieit  which  are  dominant  in  youtli.  Cliildren 
to^lay  wish  to  have  their  parents  share  witli  them  in  their 
«xpcricncos  more  than  they  did  of  old  in  Puritnn  times,  so 
that  tlicre  isi  piisiiing  from  amoiig  xis  the  »ort  of  anta^nidiu 
between  the  younger  aod  the  maturer  elements  of  the  com- 
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mimtty  that  ix  Jt^ipiottiil  in  Mitch  books  a«  Graham's  Tit 
Golilrn  Ayi;  MacLartu's  The  Barbarians,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  geDenil  uhiintutur. 

Among  lulults  iiiilivitlimlH  arc  organbeud  into  groups  for 
various  imrpoaes,  —  social,  political,  religious,  pliilaiilhropic, 
Sktom  charitalile.  vOnuitioiiiLl,  HciunliBu.  industrial,  coin, 
fenal  mcroial,  professional,  literary,  and  th«  likv.  Tba  ' 
mvj  !n"  aim  in  these  or^nizations  —  in  all  but  the  ]>urely 
•"^'"^  souiiil  —  is  to  eiiabli- tliM  iiidi  vidua]  to  share  in  the 
valuable  experiences  of  the  different  members  of  the  group, 
or  t4)  combiuG  thu  wrisdoni  and  strength  of  many  in  cooipeti- 
tjon  with  othur  individuals  or  groujiii.  In  Monie  c-Asos,  as  ia 
dftbttting  fiooieties  and  whist  olubs,  the  groups  »L*parat«  into 
sections  whit^h  in  niitkv-bvlivvc  t.-ont^'Mt  with  one  another; 
though  on  occasion  they  may  coni|H;te  serioutdy  fur  gain. 
People  organize  for  the  purpose  of  play  as  of  work;  but  in 
their  play  they  usually  simiilitto  tlio  coln{K■titivcal^tivitjesof 
the  strunudUM  life.  Now,  group  organixation  in  ohildlwod^i 
hast  for  its  sole  purpose  the  promoting  of  play  activitje*.  Ifl^H 
the  very  beginning  the  mother  or  fathor  and  the  child  oon.^^ 
•tituti!  a  gr«>up,  and  i^ngngi'  in  tho  .tiiiipk-st  gaiiu-^  im  "  peek- 
a-boo,"  "  roll-the-ball."  and  the  like.  It  may  occur  to  somt 
reader  that  daring  won  tiiu  Brst  hours  of  Ufr  tho  child  and 
the  mother  enter  into  group  ivlatianH.  unoe  the  fumier 
receives  his  food  from  tlie  latter.  But  tins  is  not,  as  we  are 
here  viewing  the  nnitt<n-,  a  group  ndiitioo,  sinoo  tlie  Endi- 
1-idnals  do  not  play  each  an  independent  rule  in  give-iunU 
take  activities,  as  they  do  in  all  games.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  the  child  ]HH>ni!t  Htill  a  part  of  the  inntlicr,  not  b  di»- 
tinct  inilividiia).  But  gronp  organisation  implies  that  ths 
seTeral  memben  possess  distinct  individualities,  and  eacb 
can  piny  a  |>nrt  with  tho  others  to  the  group.  Thv  mcmboni 
.  of  any  true  group,  as  wo  shall  use  the  term,  ara  related  to 
one  another  in  a  d^'namic,  eoiiperative,  and  not  in  a  wholly 
dojiendcnt  way,  as  the  child  is  n'.latcd  to  his  mothor.  UnliM 
each  member  con  contribute  something  toward  a'.toining  tb« 
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ends  for  which  a  true  group  exifita,  he  will  soon  be  ignored, 

^ driven  out,  or  ck'stroyed.  Tliis  is  shown  most  striktugly  in 
induKtriAl  gruu])!t,  even  among  the  lower  orilern  of  life,  m 
the  bees  and  the  ants,  For  example,  and  tho  pnnciple  seems 
to  apply  to  all  true  group  orgauizaUons,  whether  in  human 
or  in  iiniuia]  iwcietiea.  Thiit  does  not  mean  that  every  tncim- 
ber  of  a  group  must  be  able  to  play  the  rule  of  leader  or 
guidi*  in  9om*'  partieuliir ;  it  is  enougli  often  that  one  member 
iiliould  furnish  opjurtiinity  fur  pi-actiee  by  the  otiier  mem- 
bem,  or  serve  as  auditor  or  critic.  But  he  must  agsist  the 
group  u  a  whole  in  some  capacity,  or  else  he  will  not  bo 
oountwl  as  of  the  group. 

tit  was  said  above  that  the  child  first  enters  into  group 
nlatioiiH  with  his  mother  when  he  plays  bis  littlo  giiinos 
WlAber.  Sho  pretends  that  she  gets  pleasure  fi-om  Tht  dnti. 
his  action,  ha  indeed  she  does,  thmigh  not  in  ju«t  ™p"J|^. 
the  way  tJiat  she  pi-et*uds,  She  makes  believe  mWbm*!* 
that  be  eau  play  at  {^eek-a-boo  as  well  as  she ;  she  got« 
caught  !!.<  often  as  he  does,  and  in  her  expressions  she  leads 
him  to  feel  that  he  is  shillf  uI  at  the  game,  that  he  is  an  effi- 
cient cause  of  events,  that  he  ismastiT  of  a  situation.  Thus 
the  effort  i^  made  to  give  bira  individual  imjiortaneo,  to 
avoid  awakening  the  feeling  of  inferiority  or  dependence, 
—  that  he  is  incapable  of  playing  a  part,  or  of  abiding  any- 
tliing  to  (he  outortaintnent  or  advancement  of  others  in  the 
gronp.  In  most  of  the  relations  of  parents  with  their  chil> 
drcn,  until  tlic  latter  arc  well  on  in  wloh-HiwuH.-,  tlicrc  is  this 
malce-tK'lieve  of  equality  in  alnlity  and  mutual  serviceable- 
Desa.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  child  assumes  the  attitude 
of  the  lesamcr,  when  he  will  seek  aid  from  some  cldvr  who 
can  assUt  him ;  but  the  activity  is  apt  to  take  on  tlie  cliar* 
acter  of  work  instead  of  play.  But  in  a  situation  of  this 
sort,  tlio  IcAmcr  and  the  teiu-her  generidly  have  more,  or  loi« 
conscioualy  in  view  some  future  occasion  when  there  will  be 
real  equality,  when  the  former  will  have  acquired  the  ability 
of  tbe  latter,  and  Uuis  be  able  to  hold  his  own  with  him. 
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In  hU  primitive  group  a«tiviti«a  in  play  the  chikl  cannot 
and  doea  not  attempt  to  euter  into  relation  with  more  tbao 
one  pkyfi-llow  nt  a  tinio.  He  lavks  the  uliility  of  a  ni«niber 
uf  u  biLieliidl  or  fotilltall  team,  for  exsuiiple,  to  adjust  Iiim- 
self  to  a  number  of  others  constituting  a  true  group.  Again, 
the  young  child  h:w  no  sunsu  of  tliu  group  unity  of  a  number 
of  pet-Hou-t  who  are  prospered  or  injured  a^  a  unit.  One  cod- 
not  imagine  a  child  of  two,  say,  saci-ifictng  his  own  interests 
in  any  way  fur  tUi!  welfare  of  the>gro»p,  tu  a  memlier  of  a 
football  or  baseball  te.tni  will  do.  To  a  very  limited  extent 
he  may  voluntarily  yield  some  pleasuro  fur  the  Iwnolit  of  m^m 
purtiiniliir  uienil)er  of  the  group,  but  tlie  group  as  n  unit^m 
does  not  appeal  to  liini.  Tins  is,  without  questioD.  one  of 
th«  print^ipul  object.?  to  be  attained  in  tlii!  ebild'K  sociul  evo- 
lution through  his  group  activities,  —  to  develop  in  him  the 
consciousness  of  the  oncnviM  of  tbo  group  in  it»  interests, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  governed  In  his  ai'tion  by  ilit  effect 
U|ioa  the  group  as.  a  unity,  fie  does  not  learn  this  leMon 
without  Homo  atraiu  and  Ktrtuut.  It  U  not  bis  nature  to  sac> 
riflee  for  the  group.  vV  boy  of  five  normally  idiowii  a  utrong 
tendency  to  bo  "it"  wlienevi.'rhee^i,andlogettheapplntii« 
of  the  bystanders  for  his  individiud  jH'rfonnanoc,  no  matter 
what  may  happen  to  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  nieuiW-r. 

He  showM  this  tendency  in  all  \n»  social  adjustments.  ]|« 
witi  not  readily  sa^riHce  for  his  fitmily,  tut  a  group,  nor  does 
Rtwui*  he  consider  tJieir  collective  well-W>ing,  their  good 
mw  BWtT  "*""■'  "**'■■ '"  '"*  conduct,  tliongh  lio  may  hesitate 
UastnlMtf  to  offend  bis  father  or  his  mother  ilh  indiviiluala. 
But  as  tile  child  develops,  his  growing  powers  make  it  po«- 
aiblo  for  turn  to  come  into  ever  more  cnin|tli>x  relations  with 
]>eople,  and  with  larger  and  larger  grou|>s  working  toward 
oerbun  ends  in  eomraon  ;  and  the  reaction  of  these  groups 
upon  liiH  con<tuot  t«ndK  iu  all  cases  to  impress  apou  him 
the  notion  that  the  group  will  stand  or  fall  as  a  unity,  and 
1m  nut  govern  himself  aoconlingly.  His  "side"  in  a  ran* 
test  it  eager  to  win,  let  us  say,  and  he  pUys  in  a  way  to 
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plea§e  biniself.  but  to  weaken  the  team.  Then  observe  the 
CBptaiQ  disciplino  him,  and  till  bi»  fellows  upbraid  hini ;  be 
ought  "  to  have  kvpt  bin  jilace,"  "  to  bav<»  doii6  what  hv  wtu 
told,"  etc.,  etc.  Constantly,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  grouji 
mouldB  him  into  Hlmpe,  conipL-lIiuj;  liim  to  play  his  part 
with  rvfvruiioe  to  tlie  whole,  tlie  team,  or  forfeit  bis  right 
^Lto  pixy  at  all.  So  gradually  the  consciousness  of  gi'oiip  unity 
Bb  flstabtishLfl  in  him,  ami  in  tho  end  thitf  nortimlly  dom- 
^|hlte»  bia  Lliitikiug  and   hi»  aotioti,  though  there  aru  cer- 
tainly a  large  proportion  of  individuals  in  any  community 
twho  norcf  wntirtjly  (utmpletv  tbi:*  <Iuv(;lopniuutal  process. 
Tite  fir&t  requisite  for  the  development  of  this  fealty  to 
the  ^:roup  is  opportunity  for  play ;  play  in  which  two  indi* 
viduula  only  nre  concerned  iLt  iirst,  but  in  whic'li  onatraatr 
tiie  group  euiarges  aa  growth  proceeds.    All  young  a^^'jj','" 
craturee  play  in  preparation  for  the  serious  work  qnireBwiit 
of  life ;  but  the  buinan  child  ia  pur  Kecellenre  the  pk\ing 
animal.  For  one  thing,  be  has  a  much  longer  term  for  play 
tban  tlie  colt  or  tbe  kitten  or  tbti  puppy ;  and  nomtnlly  be 
socks  to  Kpcnd  bis  time  in  pbiy  during  the  wliolc  of  tlio 
tlevctopnieutal  period.  Modem  students  of  mental  develop- 
mott  BgT«o  that  through  his  ])hiy  the  child  develops  both 
body  and  mind  in  an  effective  way.  And  he  will  attend  to 
t)i«  matter  liimself,  too,  if  we  but  give  him  a  fair  chance. 
HHis  piuuion  for  piny  is  the-  deepest  of  all  his  instincts,  and 
^il  wilt  manifest  itself  in  the  face  of  tbe  most  serious  ob- 
stadee.    het  one  study  cbild-lifo  in  tbe  crowded  streets  of 
B  great  city. —  Chirk  Stri-et  in  Chicago,  for  instance, — 
am]  be  will  sett  what  tremendous  ba/anls  the  young  take, 
and  ordeals  they  undergo,  tlint  they  may  indulge  this  pas- 
Kuon.  Dut  urimn  civilii^ntion  dcids  barxhly  with  the  child  in 
^thia  r«spect ;  it  deprives  him  of  tlie  opportunities  for  free 
play.    Indeed,  the  city  often  scbomi'S  to  |)i-ovent  tbe  child 
from  playing,  fi>r  when  \w  does  play  be  obstrufts  the  pub- 
lio  bigbways  and  interferes  with  the  pleasures  of  adulta, 
£or  wbo«e  interests  alone  the  larger  part  of  the  city  exi6t4>. 
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Any  one  who  liai)  not  dune  »o  umy  learn  a  useful  lexsoo  n- 
l&tiiig  to  this  subject  if  he  will  spend  a  month  in  the  polioe 
courts  of  any  lui'gi;  city,  whvn.i  jiivviiilv  otfi;a<I«-rs  are  dealt 
with.  He  will  nee  <-imuled  hvi'e  one  aceoe  in  the  trngi'tly  of 
the  obild  with  his  play  impulses  attompting  to  adjust  him- 
flelf  to  an  i-iiviroiinifiit  ill  Kiiite<l  to  his  n^rdM,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  apjiveoiate  that  hereiu  lies  one  of  the  inoitt  urgrat 
and  perplcliing  problems  of  modem  ctvilizution. 

In  this  wnncctiim  we  may  jirofit,  if  we  will,  ity  tlie  cxp»> 
rienos  of  the  Old  World,  It  ia  generally  recognized,  as  we 
Ainun  huvB  iutimuted  in  a  preficdiiti;  clinptcr,  that  «^ 
MusMi-  ^'"  Kiiroi)ean  peoples,  once  leadeni  in  the  world's 
luiin  pi-ogreaa,  have  already  entiTod  upon  their  period 

of  duel  in  e.  Takw  Italy,  for  cxitinplu.  Tliti  moment  onv  oomee 
in  contact  with  the  present  onler  of  things  in  tliia  unluppf 
country  he  b  made  conscious  of  the  physioiil  and  moral  di»- 
intt^fpiition  of  ii  lai^  part  of  thc^  jNtople,  whiuh  is  erety- 
where  so  apparent.  Italy,  and  particularly  the  NeajKiliUui 
section,  is  a  great  laboratory  for  the  Htudy  of  degeneraoy. 
Many  of  the  investigation  a  along  this  lim;  have  been  nnde 
by  Italian  scientists,  such  as  Moeso.  Lombroso,  and  otlien. 
Of  course,  many  factors  liavc  contrihut«<l  to  bring  about 
tlio  preM'iit  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  thin  laii<),  but  it 
ia  probable  that  the  factor  which  bos  been  moat  largdj 
responsible  for  Italian  decline  has  Iteen  the  neglect  of  con- 
dition!) L>)):)entin]  to  the  prn]>er  training  of  the  young.  The 
streeta  of  Naples,  Home,  Florence,  (ienoa.  and  Venice  ar« 
swarming  with  children  from  the  itg(«  of  six  months  to 
fifteen  years,  who  have  no  place  but  tlie  atreetn  in  which  to 
play,  and  in  consequence  thereof  they  are  in  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  hiw  and  onlcr  much  of  the  time.  Umlcr  such 
cirouimitanoes  it  is  tnevitaldc  that  tlicy  ithould  develop  anti- 
social tendencies.  As  one  ottidi^  the  situation  in  Xaplat, 
Kay,  he  is  romindMl  strongly  of  the  law  of  life  in  the  fonrti 
which  is,  eiit  or  be  eaten.  The  moment  childnm  rotne  on 
to  the  streets  in  these  Italian  cities  tliey  are  apt  to  begin 
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taldnj;  liHtMiu  ID  crime,  in  preying  ujmn  every  one  as  evety 
i>nn  pn>ya  tijmn  then). 

When  the  young  arc  plunged  early  into  snch  a  Hitnation 
u  is  found  in  these  Italiun  cilicJi,  tliuy  soon  rovoal  tlie  signs 
of  over-stimulation.  wUicli  w  disaatrouH  to  liglit  wxiiiil  or 
icy  otli«r  kind  nt'  (leNx-lopmunt.  Ituliun  children  before  the 
Igs  of  four  or  live  are  »]>iHiri!ntly  exu(!])ti(inally  attractive 
and  intelligent,  stiggeating  that  their  auceHtors  some  gennra- 
tiona  hai?k  werv  far  front  ik-g^iii^riileH.  But  it  does  not  take 
iDony  yi-an  of  street  influences  to  work  ruin  iu  tliu  bodies, 
minds,  and  morals  of  the  young.  A  Neapolitan  boy  i§  mature 
Bt  an  age  when  luiy  well-lironght-up  Anieriean  Iwy  ts  in  tlie 
middle  of  kin  acliool  career,  and  still  plastio  in  mind  and 
body.  Tiib  early  maturing  of  youth  will,  an  wl>  have  already 
SUggestod.  prow  of  <liKudvaiitage  to  any  people  jf  they  are 
brought  into  competition  with  a  nation  whose  children  re- 
main ^locile  and  edueable  for  a  longer  period.  A  chil<l  does 
not  have  time  by  the  agi^  of  fifteen,  say,  to  get  his  ])nniitive 
impulses  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  social  and  moral 
ideals.  To  get  set  early  means,  among  other  things,  that 
one  cannot  aiwimilut<!  thi-  latin-  .ind  moi-e  subtle  ]>roduetsof 
social  evolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Italian  culture  would 
probably  soon  be  lost  to  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
terest of  outride  nations.  The  ri^iiug  generation  of  Itidians 
do  not  appear  to  appropriate  this  culture  fully,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Uiey  could  not  on  their  own  initiative  preserve, 
much  lewi  transmit,  it  to  succeeding  generations.  ItaJy's 
juuit  lives  not  so  much  in  tlie  minds  and  conduct  of  the 
prewnt  generation  of  its  own  people  as  in  its  galleries  and 
mnseonu. 

tAs  one  studies  01d> World  civilization    in   general,  he 
kches  the  conclusion  that  no  nation  has  yet  disniovcred 
bow  to  pmscrve  continuously  the  physical   and  T>i>obi*t 
niond   vigor  of  the  people  under  conditions  of  JJJ^^rttti 
urban   life.   The   human    body  and   mind    were  o"7 
evolved  in  doM  contact  with  nature,  and  the  evidence 
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seems  ooDcluitTe  thst  thrif  will  not  develop  mmplAtdf  b 
th«  iiuUvidiiiil  uii<It!r  tlii!  reatrniribt  atx)  irrilationii  of  the 
city  as  it  hiw  been  constructed  in  the  past,  and  as  it  is  be- 
ing cotuttruetod  in  tiw  prc«cnt,  even  in  our  new  ooontrr. 
The  chief  count  against  tlie  city  ia  that  it  do^  not  provide 
proper  conditions  for  citticr  the  pti^'sicul,  iut4.-ll4^'ctuaj.  or 
■ocial  development  of  the  riRing  generatioiM,  ao  that  iwcli 
may  preserve  what  the  race  has  acoomplished  before  it.  and 
niiUtc  iulditioDS  tlicreto.  'I'lifl  •ehoohi  arv  uuablv  to  tnuuunit 
thin  culture  ailequiittdy  under  tJie  disadvantages  of  urban 
civilization.  The  school,  as  it  has  been  planned  so  largely  in 
the  citi<-S  of  lliu  Old  and  the  New  Wurld  alike,  repn-xents 
an  adult's  view  of  what  would  be  saitalde  for  hiin  if  he 
bad  as  an  adult  to  Icam  to  live.  He  thinks  bo  woidd  wish 
to  tit  indooni  and  abHOib  llie  contents  of  liooks  containing 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  So  be  builds  his  schoola  in  busy 
thorouglifnrcs,  and  luakes  no  provitioii  for  tiw  play.  At 
indicated  alrave,  be  equipa  bis  sdtooU  in  n  way  wbi<-h  niakca 
it  impossible  for  a  child  to  do  much  else  tban  to  memorin 
words  in  his  text-books.  He  cannot  Ih-  dynamiv  to  a  ptvat 
extent  in  hi:*  tichool;  he  must  remain  largvly  ftlattc,  :uitl 
mechanicidly  learn  formal  knowleilge.  If  we  of  the  New 
World  rauinot  build  cities  so  that  tlic  itocds  of  intmatUK  as 
well  as  of  mature  creatures  shall  lie  provided  for,  it  Moms 
probable  that  we  will  go  the  way  other  oivilixations  have 
gonit  an<l  nro  now  gtnng. 

We  ought  to  profit  by  the  experitneots  whtoli  older  civil- 
utations  have  made  in  building  cities  for  adults  and  neglcct- 
ing  tliP  oncoming  generation*.  Wc  have  livfore  us 
u  pitT-  atill  for  tlie  ntnst  ]uirt  tlie  problem  of  city-building 
•""^  in  tlie  western  two  thirds  of  our  oountry.and  we 
can  «asily  avoompIiAb  wluit  i«  <lcmande<)  if  we  only  tliink  it 
worll)  while.  In  the  new  cities  we  are  planning  we  ui.i>d  to 
pnierve  generous  free  spaces  wlM-ro  the  young  may  keep  in 
oloM  contact  with  natural  oonditions,  and  MfMvially  whrr* 
tlM^r  may  play  together  freely  without  violating  tlie  law. 
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There  shonld  be  a  pbiyf^uitd  in  the  vinnitr  of  every  puhtic 
school,  nntl  it  nhoulil  U-  in  olisrp-  of  ii  jiln ynuisUT  who  knows 
cbililreu  ami  the  gatuea  that  will  intftvst  litem.  Under  his 
direction  the  playground  may  be  made  of  immeiue  iinpor- 
tuoo  ID  •oeiol  devcloiHwiit.  C'hildrvn  who  play  mneh  in 
iriMleBOme  waya  tegun,  iw  they  will  never  forgrt  it,  that 
every  game  has  its  rules  and  regulations  which  all  must 
observe.  So  ho*  tin*  gn-iit  giimc  of  life ;  but  this  latter  gsme 
b  alu^tber  too  complex  for  the  child  to  etiter  at  the  outset, 
making  it  neoowary  that  we  be^n  with  him  in  a  simple  n-ay, 
■lui  paM  oti  steadily  to  Kttuiitioii!*  more  and  more  intricate, 
lu  this  manner  he  will  he  led  in  time  to  realixe  that  the 
gnnii.-  can  go  on  only  when  every  one  playn  fair  *,  and  mattera 
will  terminate  best  for  all  when  good-will  and  (vxiix-nition 
prevail.  As  we  liave  seen,  the  child  does  not  readily  learn 
this  lesson,  because  his  instincts  act  in  opposition  to  it. 
But  by  a  long  proot-sa  of  vital  training  in  pLiying  gntoM 
within  his  sphere  of  development  at  any  period,  he  can  he 
gT«atly  helped  to  appreciate  tliat  social  Inw  is  very  real  and 
binding,  niul  in  the  long  run  it  will  [Hiy  to  observe  its  rtilcii 
•trietly.  M'^e  are  tiding  to  teach  these  lessons  in  the  school, 
in  literature,  in  history,  in  etliieit,  and  in  other  subjects ; 
tint  the  playgmiind  funiinhes  nn  excellent  opportunity  to 
make  the  lessons  genuinely  effective. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  that  the  street  ganun  is  brighter 
in  (<ertain  wnyn  and  more  capable  than  In  the  ehilil  in  the 
school.  The  former  doubtless  receives  a  training;  which  ia 
more  effective  than  that  received  by  the  latter  in  developing 
readiness  in  action  and  self-reliance.  Unhappily,  though, 
tlie  child  of  the  street  rarely  progresses  beyond  a  low  point 
development,  hecanse  the  environment  in  which  he  lives 
ia  not  plannird  for  In*  .tdvant^emcnt.  T^ittle  thought  is  taken 
of  him,  excejit  to  repreaa  him.  Hat  on  the  well.eon4l acted 
playgronnd  theto  is  continual  progression  in  the  child's  a«- 
tivitic*.  He  is  constantly  brought  into  more  and  more  oom- 
ilex  situstion.4,  and  iHMnpelted  to  adjust  himself  to  tliem. 
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Tfae  expert  siip^rvitMr  undvntands  bow  to  adiipt  plays  ud 
gttmes  to  the  iieetU  and  capacitiea  of  chUdron  from  tbc  i-ar- 
lieat  years  ou  to  iitaturity,  and  he  kt^eps  a  pupil  moving  for- 
ward Htciulily,  until  h«  g!ve»  Jiim  cxperienoe  in  the  nxM 
complex  games,  which  cidl  into  play  social  powers  mueli  as 
titey  will  be  exeR-JscKl  in  tliu  seriou.t  situations  of  adult  life. 
^Vhen  children  have  these  social  experieneet  on  the  play- 
ground,  they  are  the  more  ready  to  understand  and  appr» 
ciato  what  the  hcIiuoI  offers  in  the  way  of  so<;iuI  iiixt  ruction. 
Every  leason  ean  be  made  pointed,  direct,  practical,  because 
the  teacher  can  assist  the  child  to  sev  its  bearing  upon  the 
situatiunn  in  which  he  Ls  daily  placi^l.  And  what  i»  of  vhtof 
imjMrtance,  the  teacher  can  get  his  lessons  worked  out  into 
practice,  at  li-ant  partiiilly,  wbi-rc  now  hi!  mu.it  often  simply 
thuoriM;,  mid  ao  k^ave  hU  teaching  mostly  in  the  air. 

We  are  told  to-day  that  the  physical  and  mental  are  in- 
separably joined  together,  and  if  the  one  in  defertivc  the 
other  will  suffer  through  sympathy.  Now  it  ap- 
Dina  In  •  )>i:iir«  to  Ix.*  luipiJHsiblo  to  <Icvi<lop  the  cliild  phy- 
*°°°  '  aically  in  any  way  so  effectively  as  through  aotiw 
play.  Formal  gj-innastics  can  accomplish  relatirely  tittlo^ 
The  chilli  nin»t  have  Komc  end  to  attain  that  arouses  his 
enthusiaam,  and  that  demands  agility  and  strength  and  en- 
durance ;  and  then  his  whole  bodily  mechanism  will  work 
together  in  liarniony  to  achieve  tlii^  end.  And  this  u  what 
physioal  training  seeks  to  aeconiplish,  —  to  nuike  llie  Iwdy 
a  Bt  instrument  for  the  mtnd.  Students  of  the  ^^ubject  have 
analyzed  many  plays  and  gameti  wtileh  apiKal  to  childrvo, 
and  they  have  pointed  out  that  in  some  of  them  nearly  every 
im]>ortant  musulo  and  vital  function  i*  Imiught  into  action, 
and  exeroised  in  a  thorough  and  l>etiefic)al  manner.  No  sys- 
tem of  formal  training  ever  has  been  or  probably  ever  ean 
Iw  elaborated  that  will  do  for  the  child  what  he  will  do  for 
liiniAclf  sjnntanvoiuily,  if  lie  only  Iw  given  opportunity  and 
a  little  guidance.  Let  him  have  some  plare  where  he  may 
uot  only  play  gnmos  freely  without  fear  of  the  police,  but 
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where  he  may  run  aDiI  jump  and  climli  uml  awing  ami  work 
in  sand  ami  throw  hIudl's  and  wretitle.  und  the  lilce,  and  lie 
will  not  fail  to  make  li»-  inuHt  out  of  thv   Imdy  imtnre  has 
given  him,  as  a  lioueing  for  a  sound  and  efficient  loind. 
Finally,  even  if  playgrounds  were  of  no  positive  value  in 
y  other  direction,  thi^y  would  still  he  of  e^^timable  service 
in  keeping  children  out  of  crime,  and  leaneuiiig  ex-  rtgj. 
pcnitu  for  police,  eourt«,  rt'forniatories,  hospitals.  ^^^^ 
and  priaouH,  a  [toint  whiuh  waH  strongly  euipha-  «"«• 
sized  in  the  Keporl  of  18Q7  of  the  Committee  ou  Small 
'arlu  in  New  Vork.  The  report  says,  among  other  things: 

With  ft  eoaimon  ac-irord  tlio  precinct  cnptains  iittribiitB  iho 
ncB  of  jiiv^iilo  Towdyiim  and  turbulence  to  the  lack  of  a 
better  plaj'grouiid  than  the  sti-eet.  .  ■  •  Children  use  the  niiildle 
of  tile  Btreet,  and  n  great  many  ai^cideiits  are  caused  thei'eby. 
Tliey  bti-ak  lumps  and  windows,  hecaiise  they  bnve  ni>  other  prt»- 
vt>ion  miitle  fortheni.  Lutidoii.  after  an  experience  uf  forty  years 
hattling  with  the  sluma,  says  tersely :  "  Crtme  in  our  large  cities 
U  to  a  great  extent  Bimply  a  quoation  of  athletics." 

If  a  lioy'.t  energies  are  not  used  up  in  wholesome  activity, 
tlicy  will  surely  find  txpre^sion  in  illegitimate  conduct. 
The  hoy  will  prey  upon  the  institutions  which  prevent  him 
from  living  a  natural  life.  We  all  know  something  of  the 
scene  on  a  typical  city  thoronglifare,  described  in  the  lie- 
port  to  which  reference  has  U'en  made,  where  "  traffic," 
playing  children,  and  )iedestrians  are  all  mingled  in  the 

svtA,  each  one  interfering  with  the  other. 

We  often  haar  ilieir  quarrels  and  frictions  in  the  streets.  Tlio 
'-playing  eliililron  lead  all  the  rest  in  creating  this  con  fun  ion. 
Tliay  obstruct  tbe  way  of  the  car  driver  and  the  motonuan  in 
alDiost  every  block.  Tim  groecr  and  the  ulioiikei-'ijer  ari-  cim- 
ttantly  annoyed  by  them,  wliiic  tbn  morn  hardened  nniung  them 
are  always  ready  to  iiiBull  the  old  and  the  uiifortnnnte,  mid  ti> 
lake  part  in  any  sort  of  roisclutrf.  But  the  (greatest  sufferers  from 
children  nit  the  streets  are  andonbtedly  the  policemen.  In 
«  sections  their  heaviest  duty  nil  day  long  is  to  chase  tho 
with  their  gumea  from  one  corner  and  street  to  another. 
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in  m  Tftin  attempt  to  keep  ttiem  froiD  breHking  wiadoira,  hint- 
ing piutsengers,  coinmittiiig  nuiiHUiee«(  auil  bKcding  tuuuU  uhI 

ilinoi'iler. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Phil^clphia  Culture  Exbenswo 
Leu^^L',  whidi  biu  iloni!  miidi  in  Um  <'»tn1)ti!t)iini>nt  of 
ts*imu-     )>iavgix>uni]s  speakuig  of   the  institution  in  hia 

y^fmaa  *'''*y'  ^y^  *''"'  "  '^^  ^'y*  ^^V'^'^y  o^wl  th« 
n9*n        Gorn«rsanil  tramp  tL«  struct  like  or^amei.-iI  Imtidn 

of  itUers.  cultivating  the  dispoBition  and  imitating  tlie 
loaiera  on  the  streets  in  Dlte<.^hi<.'f,  profanity,  vice,  and 
crime,  and  often  fiercely  arm  tliemselveH  against  any  oppo- 
sition. *  The  greatest  enemy  to  the  police  is  the  boy,'  saitl 
a  high  Phihulelpliia  oDtuial  rccvuUy.  'Go  to  tho  atoi** 
keeper,  to  the  Hhopkeei>er,  to  tlie  housekeeper,  and  yon 
will  lit^ar  the  same  story.  Th<;  boyx  »te»l.  hri-ak  window^ 
indult,  afl9i«t,  iip«ct  one  thing  and  another,  and  wouki  do 
most  anything  they  hear  or  see  in  order  to  satiafy  tliat 
burning  instinct  for  play.'  Tliese  beginnings  of  vici-  and 
crime  were  tlie  only  outlets  they  liave  had  for  the  jtowcis 
with  which  nature  ha»  endoweil  them.  These  practices 
wurv  thuir  only  or  chief  lunnscment,  and  thns  happiness  to 
them  became  synonymoua  with  vioe  and  tiendish  delight  tn 
evil  doing." 

Hut  in  studying  the  life  on  tlio  playgrounds  he  mm  tbat 
they  lay  tlie  foundations  for  "  atrong,  manly,  bright,  and 
happy  lives,  rescued  from  the  evil  habits  and  tifndendea 
that  produce  misery  and  wTet«'h<.*dness.  Through  their  play 
in  thin  manner  the  young  are  taught  how  to  live  together, 
how  to  respect  each  other's  rights,  how  to  be  kind,  gentle, 
pure,  in  language  n-t  w-vll  a.t  in  conduct.  The  boy's  mouth 
ia  not  defiled  by  tobacco,  liquor,  or  profane  laagnagc  Tht 
disrespectful  and  valgar  treatment  which  young  boya  and 
girU  infiioC  upou  caeh  other  in  the  street  is  done  away 
with.  The  playground  influences  are  carried  iuto  the  borne, 
ivlien;  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  treat  each  other 
differently  from  the  way  thuy  othvrvfiiw  would;  or,  to  put  U 
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tlic  other  way,  tlie  influences  of  the  home,  of  the  school, 
and  of  the  church  are  thus  extended  outside  over  tJie  whole 
life  of  tliv  vhild." 

|fa  Speaking  of  the  playgi-ouiul  In  Chiuago  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  thu  Uuivuritity  Sotllcmeiit  of  Northwestern 
Univcmity,  Uie  lieutenant  in  churijw  of  the  police  in  that 
preoioct  saya  that  "not  less  than  tifteen  lives  have  been 
n«e«l  from  the  olectrJc  car  ttiiicc  tho  establishment  of  the 
pbygTOunt),  and  juvenile  arrt-sts  have  decreased  fully  33^ 
per  cent.  The  young  boys  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  who 
ani  not  at  work  loaf  around  street  corners :  they  have  no 
place  to  go;  they  go  into  suluuc^,  aiid  they  annoy  the 
pass«rs-by,  or  they  form  in  crowds.  They  resent  the  intei^ 
forencc  of  tho  police,  an<l  finally  they  are  arrested.  We  hate 
to  du  Uii-i,  HH  it  i.-t  till?  ftriit  Htt-p  in  jmsliiug  a  l>oy  downward 
into  the  criminal  class.  Since  the  playground  has  been 
opened  and  they  are  ]x^ruiittcil  t^)  eoitie  lu  hero,  they  give 
us  BO  trouble  whatever." 

WJM  Bec«ntly  a  prominent  principal  of  a  higb-cLiss  gram- 
mar school  jwkwl  the  pi-esent  writer's  advice  refpirding  tho 
metliod  of  treating  a  situation  which  is  typicid  TuspUr- 
o£  the  sort  of  thing  teachers  must  deal  with  fre-  ^""[,0,1 
quently.  'II10  boys  in  this  particular  school,  in  tm-  Aiicijua* 
itatiou  of  more  mature  students,  had  taken  to  '■iiazing" 
one  another  for  recrcatioti  and  amusement.  UnhappUy  the 
older  and  utronger  ones  wen^^  inclined  to  select  as  their 
TMtims  those  younger  and  weaker  than  themselves.  Nat. 
nrslly  complaints  came  to  the  teachers  from  angry  pareuta 
and  abuiiLN)  pupils  The  principal  hail  strictly  forbidiU-n  all 
paittiiueH  of  this  kind,  but  the  trouble  did  not  cease,  for  it 
waa  ptxctically  impossible  to  tell  in  spocial  cases  just  what 
wa-*  iut4»idcd  for  "liiuing"  a-t  eontriwted  with  good-hunidri'd 
]>lay.  When  boya  wouhl  be  eliarged  with  undue  mughneHS 
they  would  declare  themselves  Innocent  of  any  bad  motives, 
and  nothing  could  really  Ix;  proved  iigatnitt  tlicin.  On  the 
playground  wlujitt  boyti  mu»t  dvviite  their  own  diversions 
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wholly,  the  line  between  good-natured  play  and  deliberate 
haralinesH  is  often  very  iiidvfiuitc  Hnd  clilliciiJt  to  dutcr- 
miue,  iM  oiiR  who  nitut  luljust  the  difiioultiea  betwcvii  bojrt 
well  knows. 

Now  let  a»  ga  to  make  a,  little  study  of  this  Iiaxing  prolv 
letu.  The  Hchoiil  building  i*  Kitiiated  directly  on  tlii^  Ktni.-t« 
— a  very  busy  and  noisy  one.  The  space  for  play  is  entirely 
iiUide(|iiatc ;  the  ])U{iiU  ina«t  use  the  street  tnaialy.  But  th* 
street,  being  utilised  so  laigely  by  iiedestrians  anti  vekiolec, 
ini]}oscH  pfreat  obatRcIes  to  play.  The  children  are  kept 
hiiddltHi  togulhiir,  and  jwrMoniil  vnfAimt«ni  iir«  prMticnlly 
unavoidable.  Then  there  are  iu  the  school  many  boys  who 
live  on  thi'  street  when  they  arc  home,  iui<l  tlwir  principal 
Dceupatioiiconsiiitit  in  luulgtrritig  uii<:  another.  Tlio  ittivi-t,  at 
we  have  seen,  develops  a  disiwsition  in  boys  to  bully  and  to 
tL'a»c ;  in  any  city  in  tlie  worhl,  olixt^rve  a  bnsy  strevt  wbuiv 
boyH  congregate,  and  the  trutli  of  thia  will  be  ap|nrent. 
Boys  left  to  themselves,  to  iiud  aninsement  as  bust  they  can 
under  the  rt'xtrlctionH  and  irritatioiijt  of  urban  Itfv,  arc  prao- 
tieally  certain  to  bully  each  other,  and  quarrel  an<I  Hglit  a 
gno<l  deal ;  wliat  is  primitive  in  them  flourisliett  und«r  giieh 
conditionfi.  ^^| 

So  the  boya  in  this  boIiooI.  having  no  opportunity  foF^^ 
organized  playit  and  games  during  their  tnt^Ttni anions,  giro 
rent  to  their  bullying  and  conilntire  tendencies  in  one  fbm 
or  another.  And  it  Is  boy  nature  to  annoy  any  pecaliar 
fellow-pupil,  —  peculiar  in  respect  to  clothes  or  manners  or 
anything  else.  If  one  boy  looks  more  '*  stuck-up  "  than  the 
majority  of  tlio  group,  or  even  lives  in  a  different  part  of 
the  town,  which  may  give  presumption  of  arinUKnitic  feel- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  excuse  to  "  |Hok  «i  him,"  and  to  intim^ 
<Iat4-  him  in  divers  ways.  Boys  cannot  tolerate  tnuts  or 
conditiouA  <)iiTerent  from  those  of  the  gang,  luid  the;  an 
absolutely  indifiFerent  as  to  whether  theae  traits  are  goo<l  or 
bad,  as  lululbi  think  of  them.  And  it  aceomplishea  little  of 
pannaoeut  value  to  "  lecture "  boys  about  tlicir  ruilo  coo> 
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duct,  or  to  threaten  th^ni,  unleas  one  can  miggest  a.  prav- 
ticabltr  way  in  wfUicli  thuir  Biicrgica  may  be  legitimately 
ex])e]i<le(l.  It  i»  liiglily  prubalilu  t}i«y  will  be  a4:tivv  in  some 
direction  anyway,  and  mere  proliibition  wili  restrain  only 
tusporarily,  at  bi^xt.  Oftvn  this  muthod  eiinply  i^^ravatea 
(hedtMase  wliicb  it  in  designed  to  ciu-e.  It  keeps  tlie  for^ 
bidden  thing  before  the  mind  of  the  offender ;  and,  of  ooiirHo, 
the  niun:  bo  tliinki*  of  it  the  firuier  hold  it  gets  on  bia 
impidiiea,  and  tbe  less  likely  he  iet  to  i-eaiitt  it. 

A  principal  can  hardly  expect  to  solve  problems  of  play- 
ground miiurondnct  iinluHN  \w  oan  organiKc  his  pnpils  and 
giv«  Uiem  some  detinite  thing  to  do,  Arimld  of  Kngliy 
tmuafonned  the  great  English  schools  for  boya  by  develop- 
ing an  orgiinized  syatein  uf  self-governmi^nt,  in  which  fag- 
pag  is  an  element,  in  place  of  lawleKS  haxing  and  bullying, 
whicli  were  ho  prominent  in  these  schoola  before  his  day. 
Xow  crerytliing  of  thi.t  sort  id  under  i-uIck  luid  n-gnkitiona 
ntliuiuiatered  by  the  boya  themselves,  and  the  h.izlng  di.sease 
has  been  cured.  Stndy  the  lurtivities  on  any  playground 
where  thcr<!  i«  a  dii'ectttr  who  alwayn  hjis  g^itiies  for  the  boys 
to  play  when  they  cannot  rciidily  develoj>  them  for  them- 
■elveA,  and  you  will  rarely  iind  mean  and  lawless  conduct. 
Th«  wttchwonU  of  tbe  teat-her  niu.tt  be,  at  all  times,  organ- 
izatiiin  and  KxibntUiition.  Bad  conduct  can  be  effectually 
«ured  only  by  using  the  individual's  energies  in  wholesome 
way». 

A  word  should  bo  said  at  tbia  point  roH|iocting  a  powerful 
stimuluti  to  Activity  among  the  young,  whether  on  tlie  ]>Iny- 
grouttd,  on  the  street,  in  tlie  achoolroom,  or  in  the 
home.  Scientists  tell  us  there  is  a  constant  strug-  ta  map 
g!o  for  catistcntw  among  all  living  thingK.    Every  "      ' 
creature,  whether  ])Iaut  or  animal,  ia  striving  tniceasingly 
not  only  to  pi-oHerve  itself  from  extinction,  but  to  better  ita 
vonditions,  which  usnally  bringx  it  into  contliut  with  other 
cra-aturra,  which  are  atruggliug  to  obtain  the  same  thingn 
tlial  it  de&irea.  lo  human  society  the  individual  puU  forth 
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Ilia  sttvn^tli  aiwl  ttt»c«  hu  wita  to  ■*  get  to  the  top  "  in  sll  tint 
this  iinplicH  of  iiiaterial,  uioral,  iuitl  iiitvlWtual  xufwrioniy. 
But  we  are  comiog  to  see  time  ooiJperatioD  will  probably  torn 
out  bett«r  for  wodety  as  a  whole  thait  will  »nrv«trauM«leoa^ 
jwtitioii ;  and  _vet  tiuman  beinga  have  all  bei-u  t'onstroeltd 
on  the  competitive  principle,  and  effort  is  still  wiili  moat  ti 
VB,  certainly  with  nioait  iiormul  ehihlreti,  tl<t|ien<lent  directly 
upon  tlie  spirit  of  rivalry.  Take  a  boy  of  ten,  Kuy.  am)  ex- 
tract out  of  hiH  impulses  everything  of  thi^  nature  of  rivalry, 
and  be  would  beoonie  a  Anbby,  inert,  anil  static  individuaL 
Practically  all  of  the  l)oy*s  spontaneous  life  is  oompetidve. 
When  ho  hii9  no  (wmpnnion  to  itoini»el«'  with  he  trie*  to  excel 
hlnuelf,  m  it  were,  —  to  jump  higher  thau  he  baa  erer  juiDped 
before,  or  to  nm  faster,  or  to  shoot  stiaJghter,  or  to  yell 
louder. 

In  education  we  must  make  some  use  of  this  great  spnr 
to  supreme,  dovclopiitg  cITort.  (^lintiliun  loug  ago  saw  the 
superiority  of  training  in  the  school  to  instruotit>ii  at  home, 
ainoe  the  stimulus  of  rivalry  is  almost  lucking  in  the  latter 
case.  Oiir  profcsxional  forlH'-iirM  saw  the  value  of  this  factor 
in  education,  and  tiiey  sought  to  make  the  most  of  it  throiq>)i 
tlie  establishment  of  an  elalwmte  system  of  rewards,  Witl^ 
out  ({ueiitioti  tliift  method  of  arousing  ambition  wam  in  some 
plar^es  trarried  so  far  that  it  residted  in  botli  phy!ui.-al  and 
moral  injury  to  pupIU.'  It  is  really  not  necessary  to  award 
prizes  in  order  to  litimulate  competitive  iwtivity  in  pupils. 
It  is  uHoally  enough  for  any  pupil  to  have  a  ehaiift>  tiiinply 
to  win  in  a  game,  no  matter  wluit  it  nuiy  be.  If  lie  can  spell 
better  thiui  any  one  else  in  his  elasa,  or  lietter  than  luilf  hia 
dass,  the  demonstration  of  tliis  ability  is  in  itanlf  a  sutllcieut 
Htinudus  to  effort,  and  at  the  same  time  a  jtufKeieat  reward 
therefor.  A  oertilleate  or  badge  notifying  all  intereatM)  ptr- 
aoDsoEan  individual's  excellcuo?  in  any  respect  may  inereaaa 
his  Natiufnetion  in  hi*  achievements,  aad  be  a  tangible,  visible 
evidenee  of  liis  superiori^ ",  but  it  is  not  essential  in  order 
to  awaken  bis  ambition.  Coiuiilcr  llut  on  the  pUygroaod 
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'  otimalns  und  reward  a  boy  bus  for  his  endeavors  la 
I  atuiiiDiL-iit  of  leadersliij),  or  at  least  uxoelloiicc  ovi^r  soinu 
menibers  of  the  group.  To  become  the  head  of  the  gi-oup  or 
lb*  oltH  is  >  perfectly  nutural  and  doubtless  worthy  iiuibi- 
tmn;  and  nothing  in  huiiuui  life  hns  greater  motive  force. 
Ho  in  the  schooh'ooiu  the  attaiDuieut  of  eiuU  natural  to  sehool 
work,  ftDtl  for  which  all  tho  pupils  are  striving,  will  be  sufH- 
cient  to  urge  nio^t  t-hihlien  to  niaki;  tlie  best  use  of  their 
abilities  in  uttnpetitiou  with  their  fellows, 
I  Ono  eannot,  of  eounw,  ignoru  the  objuctioiis  which  many 
wrgt  igiinHt  making  use  of  competition  in  the  Aehouh'ooui 
or  Mtbtt  playground.  It  is  suid  that  pupils  should  f^^  „]„ 
Btrivo   for  viida  beeiiiisc  of  tlieir  iuhort-ut  worth,   "  wnpwi- 

.       .  UmboHt- 

and  not  for  the  sake  of  winning  them  from  some  itrinUis 
one  vIm.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  argue  thu  pro-  un'onUi* 
poritton  here  that  the  race  ia  evolving  toward  a  Pi'Titw"* 
point  where  competitive  struggle  will  be  less  prominent  than 
it  haji  been  in  the  past ;  but  we  surely  have  not  yet  reat-'hed 
the  point  whcTtt  wo  can  get  on  without  this  incitotnont  to 
ufTort.  Even  if  we  ooiM  do  so  in  mature  life,  wliiuh  lit  highly 
improbable,  it  is  nevertheless  utterly  impossible  to  ai'ouse 
the  young  effectively  in  any  other  way.  In  education  we  liavo 
to  consider  not  only  what  the  race  is  evolving  toward,  but 
also  what  order  of  things  it  has  grown  out  of.  Its  past  will 
determine  tlio  basis  upon  whi<rh  we  luive  to  woi-k  to  attain 
what  lies  ahea<l.  If  we  ignore  aneestnd  practiees  we  have 
little  upon  which  to  build  in  thu  present.  So  an  wln»itional 
rcgiuMiii  boned  upon  Uic  doctrine  of  eliminating  rivalry  al> 
together  would  be  weak  and  motiveless  indeed.  Tliis  implies 
that  there  is  some  place  for  marks  and  honom  and  all  thu 
Other  incitement!*  to  and  evidences  of  success  or  failure  in 
competitive  struggle.  Of  eourso,  there  is  a  diinger  that  ono 
who  uuikcs  use  of  these  will  come  to  rely  upon  them  wholly, 
mtlier  than  upon  making  what  is  presented  inherently  worth- 
ful  and  attractive.  Dut  it  is  not  the  part  of  wi«dom  to  <-nro 
one  evil  by  plunging  into  a  grentor  one.  Aooordiug  m  we  di^ 
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eorer  methods  of  making  everything  that  w  taught  gmiumelf 
intereiitiug,  cotnpetition  will  doubtless  play  a  kw  important 
role  in  teaching  than  it  non-  does ;  bat  there  IB  do  remaoa  ta 
bope  that  wr  can  for  some  tiiae  yrt  do  witliout  it  entirelj 
ia  any  phase  of  our  educatioDal  system. 

Thera  is  a  further  objection  Co  riralrr  in  the  schoolrooni 
that  need*  to  be  caiwklcred  before  leaving  the  topic.  It  is 
•f^^„.  Baid  that  in  the  competitive  system  the  tUoog 
nrti  M  tta  triumph  at  the  t-x|KnK  of  the  weak  ;  but  in  an  aL 
iwinm-r  truistic  sodety  the  latter  itliould  be  chiefly  tboogbt 
**"*"'  of.  since  they  are  the  needy  ones.  We  cannot 
enduro  to  Me  tlie  wvak  suffer  in  the  struggle  for  either 
luent^  or  pbysieal  survival.  But  if  w«  give  tnn  play  to  tJw 
competitive  spirit  they  will  certunly  go  to  the  wall.  It  u 
proWble  tliat  our  »entimeiit«  are  likely  to  g«t  the  better  of 
our  judgment  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  For  one  tlnng, 
the  welfare  of  sociuty  dcutands  the  conservation  of  tba 
strong  rather  tlian  of  the  weak,  if  both  cannot  he  oon< 
urved :  and  any  system  of  training  which  would  noi  call 
oat  every  power  of  tlu^  gifud  pupil  in  tlie  school  would 
defeat  the  higlieat  end  of  education,  regarded  either  from 
the  sbandpoint  of  the  individuu)  or  of  fM>ciety.  Then  it 
seems  liki-ly  that  every  individual  is  m  constructed  by^_ 
nature  tliat  Iw  ia  reasonably  content  if  he  lands  la  tha^| 
position  for  which  his  tolunts  fit  him.  That  ia  to  ay, 
the  relatively  incompetent  are,  gcoerally  speaking,  equipped 
with  an  emotional  nature  in  harmony  with  their  inootn- 
petency.  At  the  same  time,  nature  has  endowed  the  ■tfoog 
pupil  with  ambitiouK  and  deitircs,  which  if  thwarted  will 
prove  a  oonstant  source  of  unrest  and  discontent  in  his 
life.  Strangely  enough,  we  have  overlooked  the  p&in  which 
oontCA  from  power  undvvelopet)  or  unexpressed.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  man  capable  of  being  a  leader  could  be 
happy  even  if  this  capal>)lity  were  not  exercised.  A  very 
litth^  aludy  of  human  nature,  though,  will  show  that  con- 
tentinent   arises   only  when   one's   capahilitica   arc   fully 
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fpnilized;  which  being  interpreted  with  reference  to  our 
present  proMoiu,  implies  that  tho  life  of  the  !>(.'hooli'Don) 

■  tad  0tilsul(^  iHUKt  bu  «o  conducted  tbat  every  individual  euii 
Bo  his  level  beat,  and  take  such  a  position  in  the  group  aa 
his  abilities  naturally  warrant. 

In  thwir  grixip  nolivilies  aliildren  Icam  Fcadily  to  conform  lii  the 
rale*  (it  tlii>  guiii«,  tur  ullierwiRO  tlivy  will  be  ilet'^ved  of  tlicir  uppur- 
liiiiity  Cu  piny.  Tho  Wiiiipiicj' to  n>ii|iBot  and  to  fiillow  ii  lender 
•aba  can  advMiue  thu  mttir««U  of  tlie  group  i»  Htnmg  in 
Imbikii  natiiri?,  and  msiitfeaU  ituplf  early  in  tlio  MM,  One  wlin  ia  not 
eonaidered  cneiJtUl  lu  the  prospsrity  of  tbe  gTuu|i  U  eJtlicr  ignored  or 
lookcil  upon  na  an  ontsidcr. 

A*  »  rule  tbe  adntt,  wLcthar  tt^acber,  purent,  irmlnMUr,  is  regarded 
K)  an  oiibidvr  by  tlio  group  during  oliildliuod  mid  Hilule4ocu('i:>.  But 
thvR  i)  A  gtoviiug  feeling  that  t^ncliers  shonld  cnttirnte  good-felluw- 
*Uip  nith  thoir  students,  and  sliould  enterfreely  into  their  spoutaueous 
life.  The  development  of  athletic  activities  in  the  bjUooU  has  bolped 
to  bridge  the  ebnftiu  betweeri  tenclior  unci  pupil-  Wit]]  the  dcvutopmeut 
of  Ilie  'jjirent  univeriilics  ninoiig  us,  soma  of  the  urtifleiid  dignity  of  the 
prufesior  has  disappenrecl  ;  and  to-dny  tbero  eicists  less  aiitAgoniam 
thku  farinorly  botweiiu  eluileiit  t>ody  and  fiieiilty.  Teachei's  tiow  hnvn 
gnMtr  eonfidfiuce  in  tbc  worth  of  ilit<  nntivn  tKndonrio*  and  iinpnlses 
of  young  [Mopln,  and  thny  are  ai-ipiirinj;  nit  imore&t  in  thi.'  natural 
eipnation*  of  youth,  In  nu  older  diiy,  Riid  in  «oine  places  still,  the 
fatlwr  wiM  mainly  a  diKciplinnriun.  (ToMi[>nnionship  Ijetweoti  fntbor  and 
•OD  was  riir«,  and  often  innluid  distrust  and  dulipntliy  prevailed  ;  but 
the  lituatioH  in  this  renju'i^t  uIho  is  iingiroving. 

The  aim  of  uilult  ;;ronp  orgiinixiition  in  mutual  gain.  The  firstfroDp 
activity  in  rbil<!1ivud  ig  fur  ibr<  purpuse  uf  promoting  p^ny.  Kvery 
iDMiiber  of  a  truH  group  niii<iL  m-rve  tbc  group  as  ■  unity  in  soma 
OtpMUty.  At  the  outael  the  child  has  little  senne  of  group  unity. and  ha 
etxi  adjust  himiolf  to  but  one  playfellow  at  a  time.  With  development 
be  conies  into  over  more  complex  relations  with  groupn  working  for 
a  common  end,  and  ho  i<  competlnd  to  reeogniie  the  intcreats  of  Iba 
vhole  in  bin  action,  until  in  time  respect  (or  group  unity  oomes  t» 
di>tniuRto  bia  eondnct. 

To  tngagd  in  play  i*  a  donp-ioated  instinct.  Much  play  in  QhildhiHHl 
and  foiitb  h  of  vitnl  tmportnnco  alike  for  physicnl  and  for  mental 
dsvelapincnl.  Tlie  pliyxirnl  and  moral  disintegration  of  certain  Euro- 
pean peopivs  is  pmbiibty  due  in  largit  niensure  lo  tbo  neglect  of  condi* 
tious  ean-ntial  for  the  proper  tniiniug  i>f  the  young  through  piny.  The 
ebilJrcu  in  Italian  citien  have  only  slnrvta  for  plnygrounds,  with  the 
(wult  that  tliej  early  acqiiiro  criminal  tendenoic*.  Being  constantly 
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pnjed  upon,  tbej  retnliKte  in  kinil.  Beeauie  of  ovcT-«li»ttUttoa  tb«j 
niBtiire  tou  earljr,  luij  mw  uwiU*  fuUjr  t«  UMmilM*  tfaa  onliure  «J 
Itutiuii  civilixitiou. 

Nittioiu  liare  not  yet  ditoovered  bow  to  tonfnttin  tbe  phjmal  uJ 
•DorBl  Tigor  o(  K  people  under  urban  coiidilioris.  Ai  ■  lule  MlKnll  ■!• 
built  by  Bdiilu  ou  tht»  iliitiii  plnn,  snd  tliey  do  out  prottile  for  Ite 
dynnniic  ncrdi  uf  the  cbilrl.  There  bIiouIiI  be  n  plnygivuud  id  chAfgC 
of  B  eoinpotent  pluyimuter  in  tbe  viainity  of  cTvr7  puUio  Mbool. 
Wbolasutne  pliLys  prupvrly  directed  iuipmi  upon  the  cbild  tiio  in- 
javitableiieB*  o(  locilU  law.  and  rnforee  the  loiMUa  twight  in  liln«tin«t 
kialory,  nnd  uthici.  Oti  well-eunducled  plnygronada,  plu^  tad  g«BM 
■re  fldujitcd  tu  the  devolupinf;  iieedii  and  capncities  of  cbildren. 

flAyeroiiiida  tcisen  crime.  U  n  boy*<  energioi  km  not  utiliaad  ia 
a  wholeinnic  vny  they  will  liiid  uxpressjuu  iu  illegitiiOKte  iil'iriiTt 
Not  uiily  do  the  childruii  in  tbe  eitj-  interfere  with  trBflieain  tbciliMt, 
but  tlicy  teud  to  find  an  outlet  for  ibeir  eneripcs  ia  vic«  aad  Ctuno. 
Ex]iort«  tcsliff  that  tlirangh  the  playground  the  propor  infla«M«  of 
lionio,  icbool,  and  church  is  extcaded  outilde  over  the  whole  lifa  at  tlw 
child. 

Boya  left  to  tbemselroa  and  without  proper  amuaementa  will  n*ort 
to  bullying.  Iiaxiiig,  ifiiarreling.  and  flgbtiug.  Hut  whNi  ]>r«p«r  play- 
gruiimlK  are  provided,  Imd  conduct  may  be  avoided  and  cureil  (hr«ugb 
whulesoDW  notivilica.  Organiiaiion  and  •iili*titution  muat  b«  tk« 
watobworda  in  horn*  ud  aehool. 

While  the  v«lfaN  of  sooioty  a*  a  whole  denianda  eoOp«ntiaa  ratbar 
than  iinreitnliuid  compelitioti.  yet  the  natuntl  iinpube  towmtd  rinlij 
i«  neoe«Mry,  to  a  eurt-tin  citent,  for  lli«  beat  darvlopniMt-  So  bu  ta 
puMihlo  pnpila  tUniild  be  itinnilated  to  »icrl  IheiuMlvM  in  tba  afliiinl 
beoHiiM  iif  inlerent  in  the  work  ;  but  it  would  Iw  a  icriona  error  to 
eliminate  all  OLimpetitive  activity  from  the  tcboolnraiD.  Competitko  il 
the  grr^le^t  motive  foroo  to  wbich  tbe  teachi^r  ean  appeal.  While  in 
competitive  activity  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  inlereata  of  tbe 
venk,  itiU  the  wetfure  □[  society  deuinndi  the  oonurvBtion  aad  (all 
development  of  the  itrong  as  well  as  the  woak.  Individual  wall-bdi^ 
alto  roquiroi  that  the  "lad  o'  pairts"  ahoald  have  hia  powers  fallf 
•icrciand,  which  ia  impotrible  if  bo  i*  taado  to  keep  atop  with  tba 
eLlId  who  U  "bornabon." 


CHAPTER  XIV 


PROBLEMS  OF  TRAINING 


^ 


HF.  following  aituatioD  is  typical  id  main  features  of  thoHS 
that  are  coni^tsuitly  arising  in  the  training  of  children.  J., 

bo}'  of  scv«n  years,  wiis  on  a  oertaui  uecAttioii  ^—j,,,! 
Ming  from  Ins  liome  into  the  city  on^u  crraixl.   inuncioi 
Hi^  wuathtT  was  voUl,  as  his  pnr^nts  thought,  and  uiitnininc 

WW  instructed  to  protect  huiiaelf  by  wearing  "»*''*'* 
his  warmeHt  coat.  He  protested,  sayin*;  in  effect  that  his 
coat  impcikitl  Ins  frouhuii,  so  that  lie  i^otild  not  run  whvn 
he  hiul  it  ou,  and  it  annoyed  biiu  greatly.  He  asked  (>er- 
mission  to  put  on  n  liglihT  one  so  that  he  wonld  be  fi'eer 
in  bU  inovvrnviita.  His  ciders  were  iiisistent,  however,  and 
urged  him  to  wear  the  objectionable  article,  although  he 
continued  to  rcMHt,  di^danng  th^t  he  could  not  "  stand  it," 
and  that  hv  would  Iil-  "  all  right  without  it."  He  was  angry 
and  *•  atubbom."  and  so  were  the  grown  people  who  were 
coercing  him.  Thry  Hccmvd  to  think  he  was  disobedient  and 
Ugly,  and  lie  evidently  thought  they  were  unreasonable. 
I  J.*«  attitnde  waa  in  a  way  a  perfectly  "  natural "  one, 
for  fbildron  dislike  the  constriction  oiiUKcd  by  close-fitting, 
bea^'y  clothing.  This  aiitljiiiithy  may  serve  a  useful  end  to 
ime  degree,  since  it  is  probably  a  detriment  to  a.  growing 
child  to  Iw  bnndlwl  up  in  a  luiiniicr  th.it  might  be  no  dis- 
idviintage  whatever  to  older  [>cisons.  At  the  saute  time  it 
was  natural  for  those  who  were  responsible  for  J.'b  wel- 
fare to  fuel  th.lt  the  weiil.hi-r  wh*  too  severe  for  him  to  go 
out  without  the  protection  of  his  warm  coat.  They  were 
■nlicitouB  only  for  his  well-being,  and  they  were  annoyed 
beeause  h«  did  not  riscogiiij;"'  thin  and  respond  appropri- 
abUy.  The  circumstance-t  were  such  as  to  arouse  livirty  emo- 

>ns  on  both  sides.   The  chiU  could  not  appreciate  the 
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nduH'a  point  of  view  either  in  reference  to  his  health  or  to 
the  souial  requiroments  of  thi<  community;  ami  he  regBrd<Hl 
thi;  i)i!iiian<Is  maile  dd  liim  as.  urbilrury  uiitl  uuuvccssnrj, 
and  so  couHiot  was  inevitable. 

There   is  a  large   [>r!ncip]v  involved  in   this  in»tai)oe. 
Nittinv  seems  to  have  estahlUheil  in  every  normal  rfaihl  ait 
intense  desire  to  rid  himself  of  all  impedimenta  to  free  ao- 
tiou,  which  ia  scon  in  his  toixK-ncy  to  run  out  of  the  houM 
ut  all  tiiiie.t  without  liat  or  coat,  or  even  shoes.   He  is  quite 
indifferent  to  the  pifk'sical  effcc'ta  of  exposure  to  wind  and 
cold  uiid  rain ;  indeed,  hu  normiiUy  enjoy*  cxiNiKing  himself, 
luid  will  uueoinplaiiiingly  emlui'e  experiences  which  wooU 
greatly  disturb  an  adult.  The  child  has  in  him  something 
of  thi»  liravutlo  and  the  hardihooil  of  primitive  man,  who 
was  constantly  exposed,  and  who  trained  himself  to  submit 
without  a  murnmr  to  hardships  of  ex[)osura  nnd  fiitigiie.  It] 
can  Ik>  seen,  then,  why  it  is  practically  im)>u!uilile  for  tb* , 
child  to  take  the  atlult's  point  of  new  in  respect  to  UkbAi 
nutter* ;  he  is  m  dominnUnl  hy  hiM  inipiilses  that  hu  cumot 
"listen  to  reason."    Nothing  is  reasonable  to  him  which  is 
hoitilo  to  his  profound  desires.   ^Vhcn  ho  is  tmder  the  sway 
of  his  pasuoDs,  he  is  incapacitated  from  seeing  the  justice  or 
the  value  of  any  proposals  which  oontentplate  blocking  kin 
ill  the  realixation  of  his  ends.   80  there  must  frequently  be   ^ 
disparity  between  the  child's  an«)  the  ai)ult*fl  estimate  of^H 
values  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  former,  who  oft«a 
hix*  only  his  inipiil.iex  as  a  basis  for  dctrmii  nation,  while 
the  latter  is  likely  to  have  a  larger  or  smaller  body  of  rilaX 
experioDoc  to  control  the  inflnence  of  more  desire. 

But  to  keep  to  the  Mpmno  instanoe  under  consiilenitioii. 
Here  is  the  mother  who  cannot  endure  inoleraent  mmtbar 
herself  unless  well  protected,  who  enjoys  the  feel- 
FMibti  ing  of  ekithiiig,  and  wlio  thinks  her  portion  in 
society  requires  that  her  childrvn  be  alway*  com- 
plet«1y  and  oonTontionally  attired,  while  the  attitude  of  her 
child  is  diauetrically  oppgeed  on  every  pouit.  What  is  to 
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be  done  id  sueii  a  iituation  ?  In  this  special  case  the  oppo- 
Bition  of  J.  to  tlie  wishes  of  the  parent,  and  hia  feeling  of 
irritation,  were  finally  subdued  by  an  outsider  eoiuiitg  on 
the  scene  and  speaking  to  him  in  a  calm,  reassuring  tone, 
and  putting  his  arm  around  liini  gently  yet  §trongly,  and 
•uggeetiag  to  him  that  be  put  on  the  coat  this  time,  and  it 
would  be  seen  wliat  could  be  done  about  it  in  tiie  future. 
This  manifestation  of  res^tect  for  J.'s  feeling,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  willingness  to  take  into  account  the  aiK-isability 
of  indulging  him  in  it  in  tlie  future  modified  his  feeling  of 
reaistanee.  Gradually  the  happier  emotions  gained  control, 
and  soon  discharged  the  disagreeable  one«  altogether.  What 
•evmed  to  be  deiuiiniled  heru  was,  in  the  &rst  place,  a  reoog- 
nitioii  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  child's  desires  regarded 
from  his  own  point  of  viow.  Secondly,  a  strong,  positive, 
but  at  the  same  time  aymputlietic  deterniination  to  leail 
hiin,  in  a  way  which  would  not  irritate  him,  to  see  the  jus- 
tice of  the  command  that  hitd  been  given  him.  In  the  third 
place,  there  wnfl  ne<>di.-<I  an  effective  use  of  suggestion,  which 
tbontd  cause  him  to  see  so  far  as  possible  the  advantages 
of  doing  the  thing  which  had  lieen  requested  of  bim.  and 
M  draw  Ilia  attention  off  from  the  unhappy  aspects  of  the 
matter. 

This  will  be  tlie  appropriate  phtoe,  perhaps,  to  mention  a 
gnsrml  principle  of  vast  importance.  In  all  discipline  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  v«iy  subtle  power  in  pnionai 
the  voice  and  manner,  which  may  either  antago-  ^i""^' 
ni«  the  one  under  treatment,  or  it  may  allay  his  n«uuiu>» 
anger  and  release  his  resistance,  so  that  suggestions  may 
the  more  readily  be  carried  out.  One  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  tliat  can  occur  in  the  kind  of  situation  deitcribed 
is  for  authority  to  be  expressed  in  an  irritable,  domineering, 
or  cballengefiil  way.  Possibly  it  is  even  more  unfortunate 
to  aet  to  work  calling  up  the  child's  past  offenses,  and  "  nag- 
ging "  him  about  tliein,  with  the  end  in  view  to  impress  his 
failings  upon  hiui,  as  though  this  could  reform  bim.  It  may 
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l>c  a  rolit'f  to  the  tenae  nenrea  of  the  governess,  bat  it 
only  aa  excitant  to  the  child.  Then  it  ii  &  simple  prim 
pie  of  pHychology  that  shoitoomiogs  which  are  habittully 
bn>U};ht  to  the  child's  attention  in  either  a  positive  or  a 
negative  way  tend  to  fitsten  themselves  in  his  chanu^r. 
Doubtless  there  are  occasions  when  siunDioning  his  past  life 
of  error  before  an  offender  uiny  give  rise  to  emotions  which 
will  put  him  into  a  condition  to  receive  instructiou  front  hit 
elders.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  seems  best  to 
deal  with  tho  ntrtion  immediately  in  hand,  und  kfVp  the  part 
out  of  view.  What  is  required  is  to  produce  the  proper  i^ 
sponse  in  the  individual,  with  tlui  Iciut  possible  disturbance 
or  debate  or  delay.  Usually  mere  argument  when  the  of- 
fender is  on  the  defensive  only  strengthens  him  in  bis  atti- 
tude of  opposition  ;  eHpeoially  in  thi.t  the  case  with  childrea 
before  the  adolesoent  period. 

This  leads  to  9Mtm  rdlcctions  upon  the  fntili^  of  word 
enoounters  in  discipline,  whether  of  a  light  or  a  serious 
ThainiiutT  character.    Tho  writer  has  observed  that  wbon 


»w!«i  Bw-  •■l"''!'*"  *"*  gi-nuincJy  int4yrestod  in  what  they  artt 
f**tun  doing,  they  are  often  likely  to  be  but  little  influ> 
enoe<i  by  anything  their  elders  say  to  them  in  the  way  of 
correction  or  prohibition,  iinlusit  these  elders  have  early 
established  complete  authority  over  tbem.  To  illuKtrato :  a 
boy  of  six  is  running  nerotui  tho  room  and  jumping  on  tba 
sofa,  and  the  govenieaa  says,  "  I  wi.ili  you  wonld  not  do 
that,"  and  he  goes  right  on  with  the  game,  leading, »  Jast 
ODOi.^  or  twieti  more,"  which  raeann  until  lie  has  become  satii 
fled.  The  words  of  the  govcrnes.1  are  not  potent  enough 
inhibit  the  flow  of  energy  along  tho  open  route*.  Wfai 
a  child  gets  starti'd  in  uiy  activity  which  appeals  to  hia 
strongly,  be  will  not  leave  off  until  lii.t  energy  is  exhausted* 
or  until  some  really  powerful  stimulus  turns  bis  atttntiaQ 
in  another  direction.  An  adult  is  not  normally  so  completely 
dominated  by  any  activity  as  a  child  often  is ;  which  means 
that  the  former  can  more  or  less  spontaneously  turn  his 
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otion  from  oii(>  object  to  another  as  con<lit!oiia  make  de- 
siisblc,  wlieruu  tlm  diilJ  »  to  a  large  extent  "  churmud  " 
hj  anything  which  baa  iDterext  for  him.  One  may  see  well> 
dispoeed  and  reully  obedient  children  who,  while  playing, 
or  nadiog  some  absorbing  story,  must  be  called  to  mettls  a 
half  dozen  times.  Words  strike  on  their  ears,  but  they  have 
practically  no  influence  upon  the  concerns  which  are  at  the 
time  occupying  the  focus  of  coDseiousness.  Even  if  a  com- 
■Band  makes  an  impression  for  the  moment,  it  is  forgotten 
in  an  instant,  <lisloilged  by  the  idesis  ia  the  saddle,  and  in 
jioMe.tsion  of  the  motor  routes.  Children  have  short  memo- 
iea  for  behests  opposed  to  the  eurreut  of  their  interests. 
One  may  itee  parents  who  keep  telling  their  children  to  do 
this  or  to  do  that,  —  to  ait  up  and  keep  still,  to  atop  fidget- 
g,  or  playing,  or  whispering,  and  so  on,  and  their  com- 
niitiid!«  acf'omplish  but  little ;  and  if  oft  reiieated  they  may 
lose  their  forct  altogether.  Words,  as  they  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  average  ti-ainer,  seem  too  weak  to  turn  aiiidv  or 
to  restrain  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  child's  ideas,  emo- 
tions, and  niot^ir  processes. 

Of  coume,  one  may  speak  in  such  a  way  that  his  words 
take  effect :  but  really  in  sucfa  a  case  it  is  not  the  mere 
Is  that  produce  resjWQse,  bnt  tlio  vocal  into-  HnrMa- 
lation,  facial  expression,  gesticulation,  bodily  atti-  SJ'Jij, 
and  the  like.    These  have  a  deep  signifi-  •«w>ut» 
for  the  ohild,  and  he  eaily  gets  bis  cue  from  them. 
he  develops,  words  in  themselves  oootinually  increase 
in  potency,'  because  they  become  enriched  with  meaning, 
d  thn.-i  acquire  Imth  coercive  and  tnhibitive  power;  so 
t  the  behavior  of  au  adult  may  be  determined  by  the 
words  8pok«D  to  bim,  without  much  accompauytng  expres- 
tSoa  denoting  the  rrail  attitudes  of  the  one  who  governs. 
But  it  ia  altogether  different  with  the  child;  he  gets  his 
bearing  as  to  the  intentions  of  his  trainers  mainly  from 

'  Tbfa  priociplB  ii  diMiiuod  in  dnUil  in  (Jm  aatbor'i  Linguiitie  Dtvtlop- 
'  SducatioH,  Pan  I. 
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bodily  expreMion,  and  especiiUIy  from  direct  physical  ooo- 
taut.  It  is  not  uecessnry  or  perliaps  Jenirable  lliat  tUe 
ti-ainer  inflict  pain  of  any  coosequeDce  in  this  physical  con- 
tact ;  but  »irnply  taking  a  I'elwllioHS  child  in  his  arms  in 
•uch  a  Diooner  as  to  Huggeat  strength  and  deoiaion  will 
usually  change  tlit>  attitude  of  the  Doni<onformi(it,  and  he 
will  bo  likely  to  follow  the  siigg«ittion^  of  authority  without 
resistance.  In&tead,  then,  of  standing  afar  off  and  oonuuand- 
isg  s  young  child  who  is  absorbvd  in  his  own  cDtorprisus, 
the  governess  ought  to  put  herself  alongside  him,  and  cuum 
him  to  realixe  in  other  than  verbal  terms  the  urgency  and 
importance  of  the  command.  If  words  are  relied  uiwa 
niaiuly,  they  must  be  loaded  with  suggestiona  of  power  and 
detcrminatioD,  in  whii-h  the  wbolci  vxpressivo  mccbaiiinn  of 
the  trainer  cooperates  as  a  unit}'.  If  this  be  done  in  th«  early 
years,  there  will  be  little  difBculty  in  the  later  years ;  but 
if  it  be  neglected  during  the  formative  period,  it  will  eotaU 
no  end  of  trouble  later  on.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  se« 
parents  in  more  or  lias  constant  verbal  contesta  with  their 
children  from  the  age  of  three  fornvard,  Hitnply  because  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  they  did  not  use  words  sparingly 
and  other  forms  of  expression  generously  in  their  disoipUn- 
ary  methods.  The  really  sueoessful  trainer  is  one  wlio  wliun 
the  child  is  in  harmony  with  his  environment  has  a  tbor> 
oughly  "good  time"  witli  him;  but  who,  when  the  Utt«r 
seeds  correction,  ceases  his  talh  largely,  and  reveals  hb 
disapproval  through  Uio  eyo  and  every  part  of  the  body. 
One  whoso  guncriil  oxpresaious  do  not  suj;gi-»t  foreo,  deci- 
sion, resoluteness,  moral  courage,  can  hardly  discipline  chil- 
dren  effectively,  no  mutter  how  good  his  theorim  on  the 
subject  may  W.  Observe  the  result  of  such  a  p<-nion  saying 
to  a  vigorous  boy, "  Don't  you  do  that  or  1  will  punish  you." 
Xow,  there  is  doubtless  in  all  normal  children  a  strong 
tendency  to  manifest  iiulependence  in  the  faoe  of  ikuthnriiy 
if  they  feel  they  can  win.  And  then  for  a  weak  cliaractvr 
in  the  poeiUon  of  tMchcr  or  pu«nt  to  tell  a  boy  that  be  will 


chastise  him  if  he  does  n  oertaia  thing  is  to  dare  him  to  do 

it,  and  the  natural  reaotiou  of  the  boy  is  to  acctpt  the  chal- 

,  lenge,  —  not  opeuly  and  din-ctly,  it  may  be,  but  rather  in 

underhanded  way,  and  by  degrees.   However,  when  tlie 

ad  is  given  by  one  who  makes  tlie  boy  feel  there  is 

:  of  it  gr«at  strength  und  6rmriess  and  absolute  fair- 

wbieh  qualities  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  ver- 

f,  it  tends  to  break  down  resisting  attitudes,  which  are 

Imiys  active  in  th*^  presence  of  weak  personalities. 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  making  commands  effective 

'  we  may  glance  at  the  following  tuci<lent,  which  is  typical  of 

many  tliat  can  be  observed  in  the  oi-dinary  home  oommuid 

where  there  are  three  or  four  children,  who  are  „„  ,^^f^ 

etimtdated  in  many  ways  in  the  eflfort  to  luiitpt  tH'owwt 

I  thtTniwlves  to  a  complex  environment,    A   boy,  ittDiiuni 

lenry,  eight  years  of  age,  was  making  preparations  to 
'leave  the  hoiiHe  to  skate.  There  were  other  boys  in  the 
bouHe, —  a  brotlier  and  two  playmates,  —  who  were  also  pre- 
paring to  go  on  the  ice.  It  was  a  cold  day,  and  the  &ther, 
who  li.-ipiicned  to  be  passing  the  boys  in  the  hallway,  xug- 
gt^nted  to  Menry  that  he  should  put  on  a  sweater  under  his 
ooat.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  the  four  boys  were 
nil  talking  at  the  same  time ;  and,  of  course,  they  were  ex- 
cited, and  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  plans  tliey  were 
making  for  a  game  of  hockey.  They  were  di'k-iting  who 
should  l>e  [Kirtners  in  the  game ;  and  to  an  onlooker  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
each  was  cag«r  to  contribute  his  viewa  to  the  solution  of 
tlie  problem.  Henry,  who  is  naturally  of  an  "  intense  "  type, 
throwing    himself  without  reserve  into  any  enterprise  in 

I  which  he  i*  fngage<i,  was  evidently  entirely  pos3eB8e<l  by 
bu  view  of  the  matter  lujder  consideration.  The  expressicn 
K  hu  whcJe  being  showed  that  he  whs  giWng  hinisilf  abso- 
kitoly  to  the  i)robli'm  which  the  group  was  tiying  to  solve. 
When  the  father  made  the  suggestion,  Henry  seemed  to 
five  it  hi»  attention  for  a  moment,  and  he  responded  vit^t. 
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"  Yes,  I  will."  But  the  very  tone  of  bis  v<noe,  as  well  aa 
the  "  look  in  liis  vyc,"  luid  tbu  nttitiidc  of  \m  IkkIv,  ttbowed 
that  lie  reactetl  aa  he  ilid  »iiup1y  to  gi>t  rid  of  tli«  fathvr  in 
order  tlmt  he  ini<;ht  go  back  aguin  to  the  discussioD  of  tbe 
iiitci-cstiiig  HituHtimi  whioh  h;id  I'OiiipUrtfly  e»|>ti\'%t<.sl  btoi. 
The  "  YtiR,  I  will  "  was  a  rathev  automatic,  or  at  beat  per- 
functory, renponso  to  lits  fathur'ti  v^oiniuand.  It  nally  did 
not  tiieau  that  the  boy  had  fully  ooni[treheiided  tho  oom- 
niand,  —  had  understood  just  what  was  re(|uintd  of  him, 
and  had  given  hU  aaseot  to  it.  l*n>hably  at  the  tnoraeot 
when  ho  nia^le  his  rt.-])ly  bis  attention  wa»  (»intnjd  prima- 
rily on  the  f^iue  of  hockey,  and  not  on  [mtting  on  hb 
sweater.  All  his  expressions  seemed  to  indicate  that  tbe 
latter  had  not  (^iiod  vntrant-e  to  the  focun  of  lii»  eonscions- 
tieas  at  idl;  certainly  it  ha«l  not  presented  iLtelf  rivicUy 
enough  really  to  attract  the  boy's  attention  and  iollueooe 
hi«  conduct. 

The  sequel  to  this  event  hardly  needs  to  be  fcbitmL 
Henry  went  on  to  the  ice  without  his  sweater.  Tbe  father 
presently  <liscovcr«l  the  fact,  and  h«  prooocded  at  once  to 
administer  what  he  regarded  was  just  and  neoeKary  dioci- 
plinc.  He  sumnioned  Henry  to  appear  before  him,  auil  then 
asked  htm  why  he  did  not  oln-y  whoii  hv  wan  instructnl  to 
wear  his  sweater.  Henry  declared  he  did  not  hear  bio  father 
^ve  tho  command ;  and  the  latter  interpreted  this  to  indi- 
vntf.  that  the  boy  wa.<(  not  oidy  dirv>lN^)tcnt,  but  that  he  was 
also  untruthful.  Consequently,  he  forbatlc  1  leniy  to  gn  n|>o<i 
the  ico  again  for  a  wovk.  Meanwhile  he  should  not  leave 
his  house  to  ]>biy  witli  other  boy»,  and  hiit  eoinpimionq  would 
not  be  permittetl  to  oome  to  play  with  him.  In  tiismiHing 
Henry  after  giving  him  bia  penalty  tlie  father  upbraided 
him  for  indiffurenoo  to  ■■ommiin<lH,  and  threatened  to  make 
tbe  punishment  more  severe  next  time  if  he  did  not  '*do  ai 
be  was  told." 

The  l>oy  K-ft  h!.*  father,  fei>l!ng  tliat  !«■  had  been  dealt 
Vitb  OQJnstJy.  Of  couree,  the  penalty  was  disagreeable;  and 
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why  afaouli]  it  have  been  odmiDlatered  at  all  ?  The  father  had 
uot  really  cx>nimaiidc<l  Henry.  a£t;oriliiig  to  the  lattei-'s  le- 
nuimbraucu  of  the  matter.  But  was  the  boy  lying,  or  bad  bo 
really  forgotten  the  oomniand  altogether  ?  From  the  father's 
Btamlpoiot  it  wkh  abaolutply  imp08sible  that  tie  should  not 
buvc  buiird  anil  uiidtirNtoDi)  the  eomtuanil.  But  the  ehaiuiei) 
are  that  llenry  really  did  not  hear  appreciatively  what  was 
aud  to  him.  lie  heanl  sutRctently  to  tnnke  an  automatic 
reply,  but  uot  to  ex«cutt;  wh:it  was  suggested,  when  this  waa 
different,  as  it  actually  was,  from  what  he  was  engaged  in  at 
tbu  nionii^nt.  It  is  a  siinplu  matter  of  daily  e^qieri^'nee  with 
most  people  that  thc-y  perform  numerous  actions  of  which 
they  are  wholly  unuonscioua  at  tbo  time,  and  which  they  can- 
not afterward  nimrmliiT.  When  any  one,  cither  a  child  or 
an  ailult,  ia  deeply  absorbed  iu  any  object  or  activity,  he 
may  adapt  himself  mechanically  to  many  familiar  stimula- 
tion»i  iinn;I:iti.'il  thi-n-lx),  but  without  really  appreciating  what 
he  19  doing.  Ask  him  afterwards  what  he  did  on  this  oo- 
casion,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you,  for  it  was  not  A 
matt4.*r  of  votiNoious  execution  at  all.  In  tht!  Himie  way  a  boy 
may  use  the  phrase  "Yes,  I  will."  but  without  being  ex- 
{diditly  conscious  of  what  is  required  of  him  or  what  he  is 
rttjing-  TIic  test  of  whtither  he  is  appreciating  or  not  ia 
RMind  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and  face  and  the  bodily 
attitudes,  and  not  in  tlie  mcro  words  themselves. 

In  all  probability  Henry  was  innocent  on  this  particular 
occasion.  The  father  was  unquestionably  at  fault.  He  gavo 
bia  suggestion  in  an  off-hand  way.  imder  circum-  gf^j^gjj, 
sbuiccM  which  made  it  a  practical  certainty' that  it  umctn 
WDuld  not  take  effect.  The  situation  was  aggra-  uurtioftt 
rated  because  of  the  tendency  of  this  ])arent  to  go  •"•""tm 
about  among  his  children,  throwing  out  more  or  lesa  unim- 
portant commands  right  and  left,  and  then  not  foUowing 
most  of  tbcDi  up  with  appropriate  treatment  in  tlie  event 
lliat  thfiv  were  not  obeyed.  Consequently  the  children  bad 
acquired  a  rather  indiffereiit  attitudu  toward  the  majority  of 
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his  suggestions ;  thcj  were  givcD  to  freqHently  that  tbcy 
Ii3<l  lost  tbi-ir  imprti^iivf^iieas.  It  b  a  simple  law  of  liunuta 
luitiire  that  any  oft-repeated  stiuiulatioQ  tends  to  becomfl 
weakeDed  in  its  effect,  provided  that  it  mns  oounter  b>  tlw 
luuul  current  and  natural  trend  of  the  individual's  life.  It 
IB  easily  possible,  then,  that  n  person,  even  an  adult,  may  get 
into  the  habit  of  r«spoDdiiig  oonformably  in  a  |>«rfuiiotoi]r 
manner  to  commauds  or  exhortations,  but  vitboat  r«4dly 
intending  either  to  oliey  or  disoV-y.  Nature  secnu  to  pro- 
tect an  individual  who  is  in  an  environment  where  be  ta 
ooDStantly  stimulated  in  this  way,  by  leading  him  to  react 
verbally  and  nutoniatically  to  thv«e  rutWr  unim|iortMit 
atiinulatioDs,  and  then  devote  himself  to  matters  that  are 
really  vital,  as  lii?  conceives  them  to  t>c  at  the  moment.  This 
principle  can  \x!  seen  operating  iu  many  a  home  and  tcbool 
with  respect  to  the  particular  problem  under  oonsideration 
bete. 

The  moral  is  not  difhcult  to  draw.  In  the  first  place  it  u 
disastrous  to  the  development  of  ready  and  effective  obedi- 
ence in  a  rJktld  to  be  xliowering  oonnnaiKlit  upon  hira  ooo- 
staiitly,  mont  of  which  he  can  and  probably  ought  to  ignore 
with  impunity.  The  inevitable  nisult  must  bo  that  he  will 
in  time  become  unresponsive  to  even  impi^rtant  in.-«tniction8 
when  issued  by  any  one.  It  is  not  that  be  deliberatt^ly  seU 
himself  against  the  will  of  his  elders  or  superiors ;  the  trou- 
ble is  that  his  will  is  not  awake»e<)  at  all  with  refert^ntv  to 
their  requests,  and  his  conduct  cannot  be  criticised  iu  res] 
to  Ute  matter  of  obedienoe. 

Rxperleuce  and  psyebology  alike  indorse  the  projMMHton 
that  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  his  Icamiog  cbeerfol 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  lawful  unthofity,  ordera 
shimld  l>e  hut  infrequently  i^ued  to  him,  and  they  bliould 
always  be  given  nniier  conditions  which  will  insure  timt  the 
child  llmrougidy  compnlicnds  them  and  realizes  t]>eir  mcan- 
iag  and  imi>orlauce.  That  \a  to  say.  a  conunaiid  must  be 
Bade  to  dislodge  everything  from  the  focus  of  coociouaaaai 
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at  the  moment  it  U  given.  A  wise  parent  or  teacher,  then, 
will  Iw  viuitioiis  iibout  giving  directions  to  a  i-h\ld  wlieii  bo 
is  dominated  by  some  strong  idea  or  feeling.  Under  Atieh 
circumstani^es  tbe  behest  8houl<l  be  deferred,  or  else  the 
otuM't  attention  slioulil  be  ennipletely  gaint^l,  :uid  tlie  ver- 
bal statement  should  be  reinforced  by  appropriate  facial 
expression,  bodily  attitudes,  and  vocal  timbre.  In  brief, 
tbe  UHnmftnd  should  be  made  to  take  effect  in  the  chilli's 
cooMnonsneas ;  then  if  he  does  not  execute  it,  lie  will  be 
disobedient ;  but  otherwise  he  will  simply  be  uninflneDced 
by  it. 

Our  disousaion  leads  us  now  to  mention  some  of  tbe 
general  qualities  which  a  trainer  must  [rassess  in  quuuu 
order  to  exert  proper  control  over  the  young.  First  1*^^^^^" 
andforemostia  successful  trainer  must  havemotlier  tniii»ia« 
loTe  in  a  large  sense,  intelligent  sympathy,  n  warm  heart, 
Promethean  fire.  He  must  poiitiess  geutuna,  rational  affeo- 
tjon  for  humanity.  Here  is  a  trainer  one  often  meets  whose 
thoaghtx  are  too  much  upon  nclf  and  too  little  upon  others, 
except  aa  he  seeks  to  use  them  to  further  his  personal  ends, 
OBConsoiouB  as  he  m:iy  be  of  his  own  attitudes  ;  he  is  self- 
oentred,  isoliited,  cold.  But  here  again  is  a  quite  different 
^pe  of  person,  one  wlio  has  a  fine  sort  of  feeling  for  people. 
He  is  outward-tending  in  his  life  and  manner ;  his  mind 
dwelU  not  upon  his  personal  concerns  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  interests  of  his  children.  He  is  not  constantly  wondering 
what  thtf  world  thinks  of  him,  and  whether  he  is  receiving 
proper  "resipect"  and  "obedience"  from  his  flock.  These 
things  he  takes  to  be  right  and  as  matters  of  course.  Thus, 
being  indifferent  of  self,  he  is  most  considerate  of  others. 
This  is  of  the- naturenf  mother  love,  and  it  must  IxMuipliuttvd 
in  tbe  heart  before  the  individual  sets  out  on  the  journey 
of  life.  Tills  instinct  alone  gives  that  delicate,  really  action 
in  momentous  itituatious  which  decides  the  fate  for  good  or 
ill  of  training.  Mother  love  is  kind  :  it  is  not  puffed  up ;  it  U 
loog-«afferiag  and  generous ;  but  it  Is  always  strong  and 
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effective  :  it  is  liglitnin^-quick  In  c^^iti mating  conditions  Bin^H 
deoiiling  ujmn  the  L'UurHe  of  action  a))pi-o[>ri!ite  thereto.       ^V 

There  ia  another  grace  which  should  adoro  tboae  who  train 
_^^^  tlie  young,  and  which,  in  greater  or  less  part,  ia  a 
lyp*  tt  gift  of  nature  and  not  of  cnlture.  It  is  the  uttribute 
of  reaoluteneBS,  of  deeiaiveneas.  It  is  the  pover 
of  summoning  all  one's  wits  and  energies  in  the  face  of  critical 
situations,  and  driving  straight  to  the  deairdl  goal.  Ham- 
let would  never  have  succeeded  as  a  teacher ;  be  waa  too  halt- 
ing in  his  actions,  too  deferential  to  bi»  intellect^  too  statieaL 
There  ai-i:  many  HaiiUets  in  the  school  i-oo in i«  of  tbiit  country, 
who  stand  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thongfat  when 
immediate  and  decisive  action  alone  will  carry  the  day. 
Students  of  psychology  now  conceive  of  a  liunian  being  a* 
comprised  of  a  triunu  nature.  On  the  one  side  he  ia  reoe|v 
tive  of  sensory  stimulations  from  the  world  without  bis  own 
being ;  on  tlie  other  he  ia  judicial,  —  he  weighs,  estimates, 
considers  ;  and  finally  and  practically,  he  iaexecative,  active, 
motor.  The  first  two  departments  of  his  Iwing  exist  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  third  ;  life  is  real  and  earnest,  full  of  practical 
values,  and  ita  end  lies  in  conduct,  tn  actitm,  not  in  mere 
reception  or  contemplation.  The  most  efficient  trainer  ia 
tlie  one  who  "thinks"  just  enough  and  rapiiUy  enough  to 
guide  bis  action  aright  and  without  delay.  And  tlie  right- 
fuhicss  of  many  acts,  as  James  has  said,  can  be  determined 
only  by  testing  tlieiu ;  while  others,  in  tlie  well-balancod 
mind,  spring  forth  from  the  depths  thereof,  and  go  straight 
to  the  mark  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  discursive 
reason.  Now,  with  Hamlet,  the  judicial  part  of  his  being 
had  become  severed  from  the  active  part,  and  lie  was  weak- 
ened tliereby,  at  least  when  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  with 
practical  situations.  lie  was  too  inward  tending:  all  his  ei^^ 
periences  were  judged  from  a  purely  subjeotive  point  of  vien^f 
Hi^  wa.t  an  egoistic-introspective  type,  one  in  whom  the  whole 
delicate  machinery  of  wise  itistincts  was  Uirown  out  of  gear, 
BO  that  he  could  not  cope  with  the  world  in  any  efteotiTe  way. 
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And  this  characterutic  cannot  but  impress  a  child  as  iiu 
oonipotviiff:>-,  iw  we»kiie«s  ;  for,  after  all,  people,  young  and 
old,  are  influenced  by  thoae  v/ho  have  masterly  jmsitessioii 
of  themselves  in  action  when  this  ia  needed  :  in  whom  there 
may  be  od  oroasiou,  whi<-h  presmits  itself  so  frequently  in 
Bohool  aud  home,  a  sort  of  totalizing  of  all  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  one's  being.  We  have  already  seen  that  those 
who  in  their  demeaoor  in  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  exhibit 
tuarked  strength  aod  harmony  of  powers  carry  everything 
before  thorn.  Antagonistic  tendencies  in  pupils  are  set  at 
rest  in  tlte  presence  of  great  vigor  of  this  kind. 
'       It  will  be  proper  now  to  inquire  whether  the  child  should 
habitually   rcAct  towanl    his   tmluer,  whether  parent  or 
tMohtr  or  minister,  as  one  of  whom  he  atands  in  fi^uon 
awe,  or  aa  one  whom  ho  rejrards  as  a  companion  biiwtm 
and  even  ft  playraat«.    We  may  here  glance  at  uaui 
Locke's  view*  relating  to  this  |)oint.  since  he  is  "•■■" 
the  most  illuatrioua  representative  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
child  must  not  »t  the  outset  feel  at  all  familiar  with  those 
wiw  timin  him,  lest  they  lose  their  authority  over  him.  Says 
Lodte:  — 

I  I  ina^ne  erery  one  will  jadge  It  reasoiial>le  ihnt  thoir  Chil- 
Antii  when  little.  »honIil  look  upon  their  Pnrenls  of  llieir  Lorilti, 
tli«ir  alMoIiUe  Govcmon.  nnil  ns  sni^li  ttnii'l  In  awe  of  tliem  ;  nod 
tluU  when  they  come  to  riper  Years,  they  obnuM  look  u)>on  thsm 
■*  their  best,  or  tlieir  only  sure  Frirnds.  ami  aa  ouch  love  atid  rev- 
•renee  them.  ...  If  thereforv  a  strict  Hand  be  kept  over  Cliililren 
/"roM  the  Beyinninff,  thny  will  in  Age  be  trarlxble,  and  quietly 
■ubinit  tu  it,  iu  never  having  known  any  other:  Anil  if  ns  they 
grow  op  to  the  Uso  of  Reaaoii,  llie  Rigour  of  Goveniiueut  be,  as 
tbay  diwarvv  it,  gently  relax' J,  tb«  Katlier's  Brow  more  imuotli'd 
to  them,  anil  Dintanre  by  Degrees  ttbnteil.  hix  Former  Restraints 
L  will  intreaoe  their  Love,  wh^n  they  find  it  wn*  only  a  kindness  to 
f  tli^m.  anil  >  Cure  to  make  lliem  capnlile  to  deserve  the  Favonr  of 
tlieir  Pnrtnts,  and  the  Esteem  of  every  Bo<ly  else.' 

In  our  own  coimtry,  as  we  have  already  Been,  we  are  not 
>  Lock*,  JTrfuMOnn,  Quick,  HO.  41. 
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following  Locke's  advice,  for  most  people  trsjit  Uieir  chiMrat 
u»  though  they  were  tlielr  equitb.  Aiuericau  chUdreu  do  not 
an  a  rule  stand  in  awo  of  their  parents,  or  really  of  tbnr 
tttiurlivrs,  their  ministers,  or  any  one  ^Jxfi  in  thv  coinniuni^. 
In  Germany  and  England,  however,  the  «tuation  ia  quite 
diffei-ent ;  and  the  outcome  upon  the  ronduvt  of  the  yotmj* 
i«  apparent.  English  and  German  children  are  more  *■  re- 
spectful" and  obedient  than  they  are  with  ur,  but  our 
children  are  more  original,  forceful,  and  indepeudvut,  — 
Hu  much  so,  indeed,  in  some  cases  that  they  are  iiiccitiiaitUy 
in  conflict  with  the  representatives  of  autbori^  in  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  churuh.  There  ts  no  doubtinig 
the  fact  that  our  young  people  are  more  competent,  in 
the  large  sense  of  the  term,  than  those  of  any  Kurt^MSB 
country,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  '•  diMrdurly," 
and  less  inclined  to  atljust  themselves  to  the  existing  ootidi- 
tion  of  things.  They  are  more  boisterous,  self-assertive,  and 
incomiiderate  of  persons  and  customs  titan  are  tluj  yoong 
people  of  any  other  country  probably.  While  there  may  be 
many  factors  coiipcrating  to  produce  these  character iiitic 
traits  of  American  children,  yet  one  factor  is  unquestionably 
more  potent  than  any  other :  with  ua  parent*  <lo  not  keep 
aloof  from  their  children,  they  do  not  asstune  the  attitude 
of  governora  toward  them,  as  they  do  eUowhero.  Here  the 
father  makes  a  playmate  of  his  boy,  and  the  latt^-r  rart>ly 
iicquirvs  a  feeling  of  awe  townni  the  former.  It  is  the  coin> 
niou  practice  for  the  father  to  "  jonh  *'  liis  boyn,  who  pay 
back  in  kind.  They  wrestle  together,  compete  in  every  aort 
of  game,  play  practical  jokes  freely  on  one  another,  ad- 
dress one  another  as  though  they  were  on  terms  of  al)8oIat« 
equality,  inatea<l  of  one  lieing  ruler  and  the  other  subjecL 

In  this!  give  and  take  between  father  and  son  there  is  at 
the  time  being  no  restraint  on  either  «de,  beowuc  of 
a  sense  of  otie  being  sujwrior  to  the  other ;  any  one  who 
will  observe  the  current  of  life  in  a  tyi»icai  American  home 
may  easily  note  this  fact.  If  an  Englishman  or  a  German 
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happens  iuto  such  a  home  when  conventioiialities  are  laid 
aKidc  (which  is  thv  usual  thing),  bu  ut  Diorc  or  less  shocked 
at  the  apparent  irreverence  of  the  children,  wlio  talk  to 
thtir  parenta  as  they  talk  to  their  playmates.  The  saluta- 
lioi)  '■  Sir  "  or  "  Ma'am  "  is  almost  entirely  abaiidoiiud  in 
Americaji  hoiue«  and  »ehooU,  though  tliu  cquivalc utj<  thereof 
are  retained  ia  moat  foreign  countriea.  In  an  older  day  in 
our  own  cuuDtfy  vhildri'n  always  eliowed  thrir  dvfvrotK-c  to 
their  father  by  addi-esaiug  him  on  all  oocaaioDa  with  "  Sir." 
But  to-day  if  the  typical  father  asks  his  seven-year-old  son, 
nay,  such  a  queatJon  an  "  Did  you  have  good  leH«>ns  at 
sohool  to^y?"  the  boy  does  not  respond  with  "Yes,  sir," 
or  "  Ye»,  father,"  but  with  "  You  bet,"  or  "  It  was  bum 
work  to^ay."  Tlius  have  the  time*  cluinged  in  respect  to 
tbe  outward  lelationa,  at  any  rate,  between  parents  and 
their  children. 

Tlw  tvader  has  without  doubt  anticipated  a  certain 
difBeulty  toward  which  we  have  been  drifting  in  our  dta* 
cnanon.  On  previous  occasions  it  has  been  said  omiMdtr- 
Ihat  oomradeitliip  betwt^>n  trainer  and  child  is  >uvaBd 
inore  favorable  to  Koun<t  social  development  than  ttut  m 
formal,  conventional  polili-iiefis  or  respect,  which  S"i«»»m» 
can  be  obmrved  only  when  the  child  stands  in  IMItW"*!? 
awe  of  liis  elders,  liut  if  Uie  boy  makeii  a  ivimpanioii  of  his 
father  and  his  teacher,  will  the  latter  be  able  to  ^lido  him 
in  seasons  of  storm  and  stress  in  thv  effort  to  a^ljust  himself 
to  his  aocial  envircmnient?  While  the  ohiki  ia  to  some 
extent  educated  by  his  companions,  still  tlie  Utter  are  abao- 
liitvly  tncapaUo  of  ket-ping  him  growing  on  steadily  until 
be  reaohes  tlte  highest  point  in  social  development.  If  a 
child  had  only  companions  to  urge  him  on,  he  would  early 
Huffer  arrxwt  in  h'w  evolution  along  every  line.  Adaptation 
to  the  complex  phases  of  the  sodal,  tbe  intellectual,  or  the 
industrial  environment  is  a  difficult  process,  and  it  will  not 
be  achieved  by  any  individual  unlcw  h>^  will  rv^pond  to 
S  force  which  will  urge  him  forward  when  on  his  own 
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initiative  he  would  come  bctiin«.t  to  a  halt.  Wc  ranst : 
utte  the  foot  that,  if  left  to  bimself,  the  child  would 
eritablj  atop  on  a  lovr  plane  of  dvrolopment,  and  contact 
with  i>eKoiiii  OR  the  basis  of  were  cotiiih-uiionxhip  wouM  not 
keep  him  RTon-ing  nntil  be  had  reached  the  level  of  tha 
social  cnviruiiiDL'tit  about  hioi.  So  it  is  not  dogntatic  to  uy 
that  there  must  be  thoae  who  stand  in  such  a  rcliitiun  lo 
the  individual  that  tbejr  can  and  will  coerce  him  whea 
tiecessarj-,  and  he  will  not  rcftiiii  then),  hot  will  readilj 
follow  their  leading. 

Is  it  poflssiblc  to  combine  in  the  same  indiridoal  the  qaali* 
ties  of  a  leader  ami  of  »  companion  ?  Can  a  father  be  a 
"  good  fellow  "  with  hia  boys,  and  train  thefo  in  right  living 
at  till;  saine  time?  Can  a  t«a4-licr  bens  one  of  the  group  on 
tlie  playground,  but  a  guide  and  master  in  tbeachoolroMB? 
£very  reader  can  doubtless  call  to  mind  some  persona  who 
ara  capable  of  inct'ting  these  n-qnircments,  btit  they  are  not 
aa  freipicntly  met  with  aa  one  could  wiali.  UnquectionaUj 
human  nature  ia  so  constitut«-d  that  it  cannot,  as  a  rale, 
change  readily  from  an  nttttudi.'  of  give  and  take  on  terms 
of  complete  equality  to  the  attitude  of  leader,  or  of  diaci- 
plinarton  when  correction  is  c«sonlial.  Itiit  the  i«al1y  com* 
peteiit  trainer  can  do  tliiA.  He  can  be  on  the  ntost  familiar 
terms  with  hia  children  when  the  occaaon  pennita  of  play 
n-I.'itii^ns ;  but  when  the  situation  diiniindn  <'iH'n.-ion,  or  pe- 
nalizing, he  can  a.HAume  tlie  attitudes  easential  to  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  task.  In  this  way  he  can  lead  his  chil- 
dren to  pntpcrly  cvaluittc  their  cxpcrii-nces  and  the  various 
lines  of  conduct  which  tliey  might  pureue.  But  one  who  is 
either  "  easy  "  or  severe  under  all  circtimstanoca  cannot  ^v« 
the  young  tho  right  {HT<|Hi-tivc  in  viewing  the  varied  pom* 
bilitjes  of  action  prejM>nted  to  them. 

In  our  American  life  wo  need  to  cultivate  the  type  aS 
trainer  who  can  be  a  playfcUow  and  at  the  same  time  m 
bader.  It  u  too  early,  perhapa,  to  asy  what  will  be  the  out- 
come of  our  method  of  making  friends  and  equals  of  our 
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ohildren  ;  tut  it  seems  safe  to  preiiict  that  if  we  can  keep 
our  coDtrol  over  them  so  tbat  we  can  secui-e  their  constant 
growth  until  the;  have  aattituilated  all  the  l>e3t  the  race  has 
achieved,  we  will  make  them  all  the  more  eajmble  and  happy, 
if  we  may  so  speali,  because  of  our  cordiality  with  them. 
Those  ohildren  derelop  in  a  more  optimi.stie  ami  joyous  way 
apparently  who  are  not  constantly  ri!pi'e9§ed  and  oppressed 
by  their  ituiHiriors.  One  is  struck  with  thi.s  faet  as  he  studies 

lild-life  in  different  European  couotriea,  and  uotes  liow  in 
some  inatauccs  tlie  constant  dread  of  discipline  from  stem, 
nnbvndiug  autliurity  sobers  and  even  saddens  ehildhood  and 
youth.  On  the  other  band,  where  authority  is  utterly  lax 
children  are  likely  to  go  so  far  in  their  spontaneity  that  they 
€om«  frequently  into  conflict  with  the  established  social  order, 
and  they  grow  irritable  and  diaconteoted.  There  is  a  median 

ly  which  the  wise  trainer  will  attempt  to  pursue.  He  will 
^t  one  time  put  aside  entirely  his  adult  austerity  and  stiff- 
ness, and  enter  completely  into  the  absolutely  unconventional 
activities  of  hiit  ehiUIren  ;  but  at  another  time  he  will  bold 
them  to  exact  and  unvatyiug  conformity  to  nil  the  principles 

action  essential  to  their  sound  intelleetual,  moml,  and 
pbysicil  development. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  eixllfid  to  certain 
tendencies  in  American  life  which  indicate  that  we  are  not 
keeping  our  cliildr^i  plantic  and  I'ducable  as  long 
as  we  should.  It  is  perhaps  a  familiar  faet  that  the  Ammota 
young  of  the  lower  races  of  men  mature  much 
earlier  than  theoliildrenofhigUy  developed  peoples.  Among 
some  of  the  more  primitive  African  tribes  Itoys  and  girls  dis- 
charge many  of  the  functions  of  men  and  women  before  they 
have  rcoch^rd  their  teens.  They  are  beginning  to  take  on 
adult  traits  at  an  age  when  our  own  children  are  just  enter- 
ing school.  0(  course,  the  effect  of  early  maturing,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  another  chapt.er,'  i*  to  put  a  stop  betimes  t^i 
Bvelopmeat ;  and  this  ia  without  question  true  of  individuals 
*  ChftptnuU. 
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among  cirilizcfl  peoples  as  it  is  of  taoes.  As  we  hav 
thvcbilOrvDuu  tlic  ntrneU of  n  great dtyti-nd  to  reach  adult- 
hood,  phj-Hicallj-  and  mentally,  Beveral  years  before  tboM 
living  tinder  leas  stimuhiting  conditioas.  Obeervation  to 
Kuru[>eaD  countries  will  probably  ooorinee  any  onr  that 
those  nations  that  keep  the  young  plastic,  and  so  educabla, 
fur  lliv  lougent  period  an;  uniiuentionably  the  most  vigorana, 
proAperouB,  and  progressive  iu  every  way. 

Happily  the  trend  in  oar  own  country  thus  {ar  has  bcoi 
in  tht;  direetiou  of  lengthening  the  maturing  prooMB.  A  finr 
decades  ago  the  grammar  school  marked  tlia  eloM  of  iIm 
developing  period  for  the  great  body  of  children,  but  we  Me 
now  that  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  them  renam 
in  the  aesiniilatlve  attitudo  until  they  complete  the  aevoodai^ 
school  and  the  coUugc  Our  jxwple  are  probably  committed 
to  the  policy  of  constantly  extending  the  educationid  period 
for  all  our  children ;  but  thuru  arc  foroes  at  work  ia  onr 
educational  Hy*t<ini  which  are  thn>atening  to  couQteract  the 
bciwlieial  resultsofaleugtheoed  school  cunrne.  At  this  time 
it  is  the  intention  to  refer  only  to  the  adoption  of  adolt 
attitudes,  interests,  and  acdvities  by  pupils  in  the  elementaij 
and  higli-Mehool  st-igv  of  ili'velopnii-nt.  Many  observere  of 
college  customs  are  deploring  the  prevalence  of  praetioei 
liostile  to  the  student  temper  of  mind,  —  smoking,  drinking, 
gambling,  and  |K>litio^l  and  Hocial  exceswi*.  A  oonaidenUe 
proportion  of  the  students  in  our  higher  iostitutiont  reciif 
comparatively  littlo  profit  from  their  college  course.  They 
are  not  in  the  teaming  attitude  ;  they  are  too  sophiittioatcd. 
They  have  sampled  life  in  all  its  aspects,  and  ibey  have  largely 
lost  interest  in  acquiring  what  tli«  race  has  disoovifred  that 
may  make  life  richer  for  the  individual  and  for  society.  All 
th^  do  io  fulfillment  of  college  requirements  is  done  in  a 
more  or  Iws  formal  and  mochanical  way.  They  are  blaaj 
before  they  hare  completed  the  period  of  youth,  a  catastroplia 
which  probably  happens  often  when  the  ripening  process 
proceeda  too  rapidly.  If  adult  activities  bo  not  aasiuncd  until 
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full  maturity  of  mind  and  body  is  reached,  tlioy  tend  in- 
definitely  to  have  a  u-lioU'Sotno  inton^st  for  the  iii<lividiiid; 
hat  it  is  qiiito  diffeR-nt  when  thi-  Imy  hcoomes  a  man  in 
cxporieiiue  before  nature  intended  he  ahould. 

ITarnifu]  as  early  sophistit^^tioii  is  in  tlie  college,  it  is 
littlo  uhort  of  a  disiisler  in  the  ehsnientary  or  even  in  the 
high  Hohool.  One  of  our  most  serioua  prohl<>in)i  in  ^,  ,^  j. 
American  edncation  today  is  fnund  right  here.  miItm- 
rrom  every  mwtion  of  the  oountry  coiue  h)ail  com- 
[ilitintii  from  teachers  concerning  the  evil  residts  of  the  gen- 
eral introduction  into  wi-undary  schools  of  fraternities  and 
sororities,  int"T.acjutemie  athletics,  gambling,  "  promn"  and 
ImUIa,  smoking  tdubs,  and  the  like.  The  high  seliool  is  aping 
the  collej^c  in  these  reajiecls,  an<I  even  going  beyond  its  ex- 
ccwVN.  liiij'H  and  girls  still  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
pliysical  and  intellectual  development  are  indulging  in  cer- 
tain of  tlio  dissipations  of  atiuits,  and  in  conseijiience  thereof 
they  arc  lo!«ing  their  eiitliusiasni  fi)r  the  devi-lopitig  activi- 
tifs  that  should  occupy  them  mainly  at  this  time.  The  tes- 
timony from  every  quarter  is  to  the  effect  Hint  the  legitiTnatc 
work  of  the  secondary  school  is  seriously  threateiinl  liy  tlio 
faiTwion  of  these  extraneous  interests,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  heroic  measureft  in  order  to  keep  tins  lives  of  <mr 

piU  fiinipli!  anil  pla-ttic  and  assimilative. 

Parents  are  largely  at  fault  in  this  matter,  for  they  often 
encourage  their  children  in  their  attempts  to  lio"exclu. 
sive,"  and  to  mimic  their  elders  in  forming  secret  societies, 
attending  theatres,  bidl»,  and  the  like.  They  refuse  to  co- 
opemte  with  tr'Achcn4  in  Uicir  ctTortt  to  keep  hi^i^^cliool 
life  simple  and  wholesome,  and  adapted  to  continuous  de- 
velopment. Principals  re|iort  that  purunts  ofti^ii  take  delight 
in  thu  thought  that  their  girls  are  in  a  high-seliool  sorority, 
and  attend  lialls,  and  have  "beaux,"  while  a  neighbor's 
girls  are  not  invit«d.  Such  parents  provide  dances  for  high- 
school  hoyn  an<l  girls,  and  they  en<ronragc  late  hours  an<l 
exoessea  practiced  by  adults.  The  excuse  offered  for 
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tliU  Hort  of  thiDg  is  that  young  peojtle  ought  to  have  dinr* 
eion,  and  it  is  ar^^ii-d  tlutt  tho  activities  of  the  ballroom  an 
muro  iliwi'tiiig  lliuii  aiivthing  vl.ie ;  hut  teachers  nay  llixt 
pupiU  who  fretjueiit  tiie  ballrooD)  ar«  incajiahle  of  effective 
work  in  the  Sfhool. 

HtiulciitH  uf  himiiLti  «l«vGloptuent  are  untvcntally  ngnW 
that  when  the  relatiooa  between  the  sexes  which  the  ball* 
room  cnraiinij^a  become  proiiiiiient  CArly  in  ulaleaoam, 
the  rettnlt  will  not  be  bt:»uticial  either  to  mind  or  to  body* 
This  does  not  imply  that  bays  and  girl»are  to  be  separated 
in  their  work,  but  tJicrv  is  a  diffureticv  between  their  solv- 
ing togvthur  pmblemn  in  M'tenoe  or  history  or  literature, 
and  meeting  in  a  bBllroom  for  the  sole  purpose  of  personal 
contact.  No  piMjili^  hnv«  ever  long  rndured  among  whom 
tlie  hnlli'ooni,  and  tlie  relations  which  it  develops,  occupied 
an  important  pl»ccduringth<}  period  of  oarlyyoutb.  Speak- 
ing gi'Mcnilly,  when  an  ailolcjtcent  caK'hi'tt  the  ibincing  ferert 
and  it  runs  its  course,  his  menl^  evolution  oeaaea  l>etililC8. 
It  is  pui'hiips  about  a»  disantroiis  when  lie  iu.t|uir««  a  piufee* 
ainnnl  interoat  in  an  athletic  team,  eitlier  iw  a  |tlaypr  or  as 
a  "  router  "  for  a  team.  Everything  of  this  sort  operates  to 
stifle  intercKt  iti  tlie  U-*a  exdtiiig  situations  presented  in 
si-ience  or  history  or  literature;  hut  the  n)a.4ter%-  of  these 
liittor  intt^Tcsts  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  alike 
of  the  individual  luid  of  .tociety.  ^H 

Parents  are  their  children's  worst  enemies  when  they  oB^^ 
courage  them  tn  adopting  adult  practices  in  their  tender 
years.  Tlie  normal  Imy  and  ^rl  will  really  enjoy  the  experi- 
ence of  being  initiated  into  a  seoret  society  more  if  they 
wait  until  they  have  completed  the  high  scIhmiI  at  least. 
The  aduleik'wnt  will  find  wholesome  plowure,  and  genuine  { 
upbuilding  pleasure,  in  a  simple,  asMimilative,  un«ophiatl- 
aitvd  regime.  If  the  people  in  any  community  will  agree  to 
ptMervc  tlie  higb-tchool  epoch  from  thorn  praetiocs  of  ma- 
turity, which  are  now  ^ving  iia  so  much  trouble.  Tlie  aim 
must  bo  to  keep  the  pcriotl  of  youth  teaoliable,  so  that  iJm 
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tliongbtii  of  the  iutlividual  may  h&  turned  toward  the  things 
of  the  BcliDol,  and  nwny  from  mere  t^mpomry  intereKtn.  Iti 
a  certain  city  in  llie  Miildle  West,  iu  which  sororities  and 
fraternities  and  athletic  teaiuH  liave  flourished,  the  major 
part  of  the  thought  and  energy  of  a  larg^  proportion  of  the 
ctodcnt*  is  tt('vott'd  to  these  extra-school  diversions,  llie 
spirit  ajuong  these  pupils  is  unwholesome,  anil  detrimental 
to  tbeir  full  development,  as  is  shown  iu  the  career  of  a 
oitmbor  of  tlicm  nft^r  they  have  left  the  high  school. 
[  Since  dancing  has  I>eeQ  mentioned,  it  will  be  pi-oper  to 
apeak  of  it  fui-tfacr  here,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pTiiliIem.i  in  tlie  Iiigli  school  to-day.  It  will  prolv  oonctraim 
ably  not  be  newa  to  any  reader  to  hear  that  jieo-  fl^ouit 
pl« — boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  ^ — have  always  been 
interested  in  the  dance.  Even  among  primitive  men,  where 
i<!  fltnigglo  for  survival  is  keen,  dancing  is  a  fkvorito  pas- 
time. Many  of  the  religiou.t  ceremonies  of  nuri;s  like  our 
Indians  are  based  upon  the  dance.  In  all  their  celebrations 
dancing  in  some  fomi  furnishes  the  primary  means  of  amuse- 
aient  and  of  social  intercourse.  Tliis  is  doubtless  due  to 
tlie  fact  that  through  the  dance  groups  of  people  can  be 
ittzed  antl  harmonized,  as  they  can  hardly  be  so  easily 
and  effectively  in  any  other  way.  When  the  members  uf  a 
group  all  act  in  unison  in  response  to  any  sort  of  rhythm, 
tlicj  ccjuw  to  a  gi-eater  or  less  extent  to  be  isolated,  and  to 
act  aa  individuals  in  opposition  or  indifference  to  one  another. 
All  who  particijiate  in  the  dance  are  brought  into  accord  in 
action,  and  to  some  extent  in  feebng.  Even  such  a  simplu 
act  among  children  as  "  keeping  step  "  to  the  beat  of  a  drum 
is  an  organizing  and  harmonizing  influence. 
I  Tlien:  is,  of  <'oiiriic,  a  rich  cjiiotional  effect  from  respond- 
ing to  rhythm,  which  makes  the  dance  so  pleasnral>Ie  to 
most  }iorsons.  particularly  to  youth.  It  is  probable  also  that 
loing  ia  of  great  valwc  in  physical  development ;  and  it  is 
certainly  beneficial  to  the  nervous  system,  if  not  carried 
lo  cxoetui.    People  who  have  danced  know  that  when  one 
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ia  "  nervous,"  dancing  often  enables  hira  to  "  get  hold  o( 
himaelf  "  again.  It  helps  him  to  totalizo  his  energies,  and 
to  dbsciplino  his  nvrvcs  through  rliythtitJcal  cxpivsMton.  Of 
coarse,  in  contemporary  life,  us  perhaps  anioug  primittn 
pk-,  dancing  may  come  to  occupy  too  prominent  a  plai'e 
the  iudividtutl'8  activities,  vrhrn  Itit  potontial  value  may 
be  lost.  But  this  indicates  simply  that  it  should  not  be  Wt 
to  hi!  pnurticod  hy  [icoplo  imilor  undnly  t-xciting  «>Rdittoiu 
and  oiUy  on  rare  occ-naions,  for  then  even  tcin[)emtv  pcraotw 
«re  likely  to  go  to  excess.  It  should  become  a  part  of  thdr 
daily  liviw,  and  Hhould  bo  regarded  u  of  markM  b^'gienio 
and  educational  value. 

Unhappily,  dancing  in  present-day  society  has  beoome 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  range  of  inon-nifntx.  In  ao  older 
FnikOuMi  *'^y'  °'*^  farther  back  than  the  time  of  our  grand- 
iBtb*  fathers,  dancers  ludidgwl  in  a  much  richer  and 

more  varied  progriinimi^  than  tlicy  now  do.  And 
to  go  back  still  farther,  the  folk  dances  of  our  auocston 
comprised  a  wealtli  of  rhythmical  expressions  irhioli  have 
been  lost  out  of  modern  life  completi'ly,  w>  far  n.s  the  dano- 
ing  of  either  young  or  mature  people  is  eoncemed.  In  o»r 
day,  even  among  pinafore  boys  and  girls,  tJie  danoe  is  oou* 
Jined  ■ihiio.tt  wholly  to  tlie  movements  of  the  waltz  and  tho 
two-step,  which  are  extremely  meagre  in  variety.  Indeed, 
they  may  be  said  to  lack  variety  altogether.  In  the 
tion  of  these  dances  only  two  |)er!)ons  come  into  n-lation  nith 
one  another,  whereas  in  the  danees  of  our  grandfathers,  — 
the  nunuets,  the  reels,  the  so-called  «quiiro  danen,  ate,. 
many  jientotis  assiimed  rhythmical  and  social  attitiiikii 
toward  each  other  at  one  and  tJie  same  time.  Compared 
witli  thcM  earlier  dances,  the  prcsent-day  n-iilta  and  two- 
step  seem  dcgi^nerato  in  tho  extieme.  Tliey  lack  riohoeM 
and  vitality,  alike  for  the  developinent  of  rhythmical  move- 
ment in  the  iodividaa],  and  for  the  cultivation  of  grace  and 
courtesy  in  social  adjnittnient.  One  might  ho  ahh'  to  rUnco 
the  two-8t«p  or  the  waltz  aoceptably,  and  be  neither  graoo- 
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ful  Dor  courteous  in  any  large  sense;  but  this  would  bo 
inipoHitibli;  ill  rcxpoct  to  tbe  flaneur  of  a  more  varied  ckaiao- 
br,  where  a  iluzeii  [)er80Df ,  say,  are  brought  into  ailjustutint 
vith  one  another  in  any  one  dance. 

80  thcro  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  modern 
and  two-step  for  bl^h-McLool  buys  and  girls,  and  atill 
less  for  younger  children.  But  happily  new  interest  is  devel> 
oping  in  tlio  duucua  of  uur  ancestors,  and  especiaUy  the  folk 
cUncci.  The  passion  for  dancing  wliich  appeai-s  during  the 
high-Bcbool  epoch  could  l»  gratified  in  a  beneficial  way  by 
the  introduction  of  folk  dances  into  the  high  school,  making 
them  a  i>art  of  the  daily  work  of  every  student.  The  writer 
has  observed  these  dances  in  a  number  of  schools  in  different 
piirtat  of  the  eouiitry,  and  be  bus  found  that  teachers  aud 
pupils  alike  are  interested  in  them,  and  praise  them  for 
tlieir  social  and  physical  value,  as  well  as  for  the  pure  delight 
thoy  afford.  They  are  better  adapted  tliau  formal  gyninastion 
to  the  needs  of  liigh-achool  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are 
'inach  less  expensive  to  conduct,  for  they  require  no  Kpedal 
RpparatuH,  though  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  a 
^;ood-sized  room  free  from  obstructions  in  which  they  may 
'1m  executcil.  A  class  may  pass  from  a  recitation  room 
directly  into  the  gymnasium,  and  utilize  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  to  the  greatest  advanta^^e  in  dancing.  Under  the 
piidancv  of  a  gi'KMl  tea^tlier  any  one  pupil  will  be  required 
IKljuat  himself  in  courteous  relations  with  many  of  his 
at«s  during  the  fiftccn-minutc  drill.  The  entire  physi- 
cal organiiui  of  the  pupil  will  be  refreshed  by  tiie  experience, 
and  the  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  attacked  with  greater 
vim  and  sucresti  than  if  the  pupil  hiul  no  opi><>rtunity  to 
indulge  in  this  exquisite  form  of  physical  movement.  This 
U  a  perfectly  feasible  sort  of  physical  exercise  for  secondary 
■cbools :  and  if  it  ciui  Iw  well  done  it  will  ai<l  in  controlling 
tfav  evil  to  which  reference  has  been  made, — dancing  the 
valtz  and  two-step  to  excess. 
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Id  training  the  young,  oonllicU  frequcnlly  miite  bcutiue  Um  cliiJil, 
oonlrolluil  liy  iinpiilsv  nnii  Inokiiig  ei|iGrieii(:n,  cuinut  apprvcutc  the 
ulult  poiut  of  view.  Coiiaei|iieiillj'  lio  Ihiulu  tba  UtUr't 
daiuaiid*  are  oftvu  arbitrary  and  uniiuRCMUtry.  IukII  traiiuDg 
tho  foUuwiiig  altiliiilcR  are  u(  jiriuiarjr  iiupurUiioa  :  a  reoogiiitiau  o( 
Iho  ttruuj^h  and  iiuturalnou  uf  olilldreii'i  duairea  ;  a  ftrm  luuid  iu 
ndiii  ill  Lute  riug  cleur-out  rulea  uf  cuudiiat ;  unjrieldiiig  but  ijrmpathelM 
iIotvmilDbtiuti  tu  lead  a  hesitant  or  robcTlious  cliilJ  to  nee  (lia  rtaioa 
ablcneiD  <if  naj  coinuiaud  mitliuut  irrituliug  Lim ;  aud  au  affectira  um 
of  Bugg«^st,ion. 

Ill  all  tmining  the  voioe  and  the  mantier  of  the  trainer  liare  a  nibll* 
puwcr  citlicr  to  irritatfl  the  individual  or  to  calm  him  and  allore  liiin 
into  oontonnitj-  with  nocessury  nile».  One's  ghortoomings  repeatcdl; 
brought  to  hiji  attention  are  likely  to  arouie  his  OTil  iiapulae*,  wtiich 
tend  to  beeume  eatablished  in  bis  character. 

Uere  verbal  correetions  are  apt  to  bo  ineffective,  ai  word*  alone, 
when  nut  reinforoed  by  bodily  attitudes  and  tho  like,  arc  luuaUy 
incapable  of  restraining  the  child's  doniinant  ideas,  emotiocis,  and 
motor  procesies.  Muny  of  the  commands  issued  by  adults  never  reach 
the  focus  of  oouBciousnesa  of  the  child,  bci'nuso  they  are  given  at  tiinaa 
and  under  cirou instances  when  the  child  is  wholly  ronrmrd  bv  anil 
idea  or  enterprise  in  wliicli  he  \a  eugugud.  In  thi*  nay  indiffarHMM  !• 
ooiuinanda  is  often  developed  in  uhildivu.  However,  with  ileralopmaat 
words  as  «uch  bvciiiue  loaded  with  meaning,  and  au<iuirc  tho  power  to 
ntove  thfl  individual  to  uvtian.  In  the  early  years,  vronls  aboald  ba 
used  s)iariiigly  and  uther  forms  of  expresiiun  geiierausly  in  all  silm- 
tioDs  requiring  discipline. 

In  the  udminiBtraliun  of  discipline,  pononolity  is  the  mont  iiaportaitt 
factor.  In  a  "  strung  "  pcnouatity,  quality  of  voice,  site  and  proportioM 
of  body  suggesting  power,  and  features  nipressivo  of  moral  pitrpoM 
and  detflmiiuation  are  important  charactoriitio*. 

'I'hc  oiTective  teacher  must  poueai  by  nature  a  ganoooa  amennt  of 
mother  love,  intelligent,  warm-hoartod  synipatliy,  and  Um  attribul* 
of  docisiTiness. 

Cbildreu  oannot  develop  properly  witlioat  constaat  iMkderaliipi. 
'  Companioukip  aUuio  would  never  lift  Ibe  child  to  tlie  higboct  plua 
of  devalopmamt.  The  really  elTective  tminer.  whetlier  pareat  or 
iMohet,  oan  be  both  a  li'udvr  aiii)  a  ei)ui[iauii>ii  of  bis  cbildrm.  A 
toaeh«r  or  parvnt  who  onn  Iw  a  "  good  fellow  "  nt  limes,  at  other  timei 
>  (aUa,  and  at  still  other  times  a  disci  pi  innriau,  will  accooipliali  wneb 
mora  In  his  trwning  than  one  who  is  cither  always  stem  and  ■■  on  hia 
dignltj  "  or  always  lai  nod  "  easy." 

In  social  training  toKlny  in  America  wo  have  to  combat  a  tcadei 
tor  the  young  to  adopt  betimes  Ibo  interests,  pi«cticoB,  and  aieuao- 
neala  of  adult*.  Early  sopUistiaslion  means  early  arrest  iu 
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dcTDlopment.  Tbe  elementnry  and  tlin  lilgL  ncliool  abould  be  kept 
ttnifit ;  adult  toiidencies  slinuld  bu  uliiniuutud.  Once  the  :u«iiTiilalivo 
•llilude  i»  liMt  in  childliotxl,  tlie  iiidividiiars  griiwcli  viill  bu  ipeedilj 
l«miiiiatud.  Danauig  is^uo  lA  tbe  nt-riuiis  evilH  iii  tb«<  iccuiidiirf -ncbool 
period,  inainlj  baomuie  it  is  not  adapted  to  tbu  tmtiire  mid  ueeds  of 
jrouu];  people.  The  introduotiou  of  toXk  datiaiug  iiitu  thu  scbooU  would 
pruve  uf  great  nerrioe. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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METHODS  OF  CORRECTION 

Thus  far  we  have  spokeu  only  of  those  metboda  of  trftitw 
ing  and  of  control  which  seek  to  produce  proper  rospoiucs 
in  the  child  tvitlioiit  siibjocliiig  liiui  to  pliy.tu^ 
■  mauuri  pain.  But  we  cannot  eftcape  commeating  oQ  this 
*""*""  latter  means  of  govornmont,  which  has  pluyod  tho 
leailiug  iiMe  in  all  ttme»  in  tim  cortection  of  juvenile  errors. 
From  the  i-arliest  times  of  which  wo  liiive  any  record,  th« 
rod  hn«  been  lui  apparently  indisiieiiHiilile  inatrumeut  of 
discipline.  Scourging,  Hogging,  eastigation  have  been  fine 
arts  in  their  day ;  and  to  be  skiUfid  in  the  use  of  the  wu- 
tioi,  the  bastiii:i4lo,  tlie  furule,  tlie  t):ig(-Uuni,  the  knoot,  tJio 
spatula,  the  birch,  and  similar  appliances  was,  in  an  earlier 
period  of  liuinaji  duvelopinvnt,  reganlod  lis  the  liiglicet  ac- 
complishment in  otie  who  aspired  to  teach  the  young  td«9 
how  to  shoot.  As  lato  as  Dickens's  time  tbo  chief  occti{>alion 
of  school  in  ait  terH  .-teeiticil  U>  be  chiiali.ting  tlicir  pupils,  and 
the  methods  of  Dotheboya  Hall  were  in  fashion  in  all  |ku1s 
of  the  worlil.  The  prcvniling  conception  of  the  schoolmaster 
in  many  localities  to^lay  ist  as  a  wieldcr  of  the  rod.  TIm 
newspapers  in  some  sections  still  announce  gatlierings  of 
school- tcaehcrM  in  terms  wliich  indiiato  that  their  vooation 
Oonsii.'it.')  ehielly  in  flogging  youth. 

But  in  tbo  evolution  of  the  race  there  has  Iteen  a  gradual 
growth  awiiy  fniin  eorpor.il  puTiiMhiucrit  iti  a  inoilc  of  control 
of  wrongdoing.  Socit^ty  has  found  th:it  the  whipjiing.post. 
at  least  when  it  is  not  sapplemcnted  by  other  <<om.>otire 
agonoies,  does  not  reform  juvenile  nfFun<]eni,  u  Morrison* 
and  others  hare  oonclusiroly  shown.  CoinpnratireJy  few  pro- 
ggj|.Mvo  countries  now  make  use  of  publio  whipping  tu 
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q||Kof  puuttilimunt  for  young  criinitiajs.'  In  England,  Bii^ 
^O^iatu  is  iiaitl  still  tu  i-etam  tliu  whipping-pust,  l>ut  it  is 
claimed  this  city  lias  a  larger  percentage  of  youug  criminals 
in  proportiun  to  its  populntiuu  than  any  otiier  city  in  Eng- 
land.  There  are  thotte  who  Imlieve,  though,  tluit  fl^ellatiuii 
ha^  played  on  important  and  beueficial  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  jteople.  One  hears  it  said  occasionally 
that  great  Englishincu  owe  their  eminence  to  their  flogging 
in  school  as  much  as  t«  anything  elae.  However,  most  com- 
petent Mtudeuts  of  the  subject  to-day  seem  to  attrihute  the 
rigor  and  integrity  of  the  English  chantcter  more  to  native 
endowment  and  to  the  tiuining  on  the  athletic  field  than  to 
thi;  virtucjt  of  the  rod. 

In  our  owti  ivuiitry  it  is  probahle  that  Imth  theory  and 
practice  are  iuclining  towai-d  the  employment  of  other  raeana 
than  whipping  to  turn  the  young  into  paths  of  vir-  TBsua- 
tae,  though  distiiif^iished  teachers  like  President  ^^j^ 
Bail  still  believe  in  tlie  curative  properties  of  "  Dr.  "onnny 
Spankst^i-'it  tonic/'  There  are  among  uh  many  men  of  ex- 
perience in  the  control  of  childhood  and  youth  who  agree 
with  President  Hall ;  and  there  aro  also  many  who  arv  on 
tl>o  othor  tide.  The  differences  of  opinion,  togt-ther  with 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  are  seen  in  tlie  following  state- 
m^nts  recently  secured  by  the  Itoard  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  New  Yorh  in  it;*  ()iM!UH«iuu  of  coqxiral  puiiinhment 
aa  a  means  of  correction  in  the  schools  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Btatements  are  given  as  made  by  the  writers,  in  order 
to  show  their  parttculiir  cxpcrieiiafs  with  the  rod,  and  their 
njajtons  for  n-uiuing  or  iiltoli.^htng  it. 

'  Bvtn  in  Uii>  (nuuisic  nt  uii In  imw  Uin  rod  i*  ktpt  for  Tsry  apcdal 

ooouamiii.  'I'Uip  mnrv  ttitcnikfiMit  ntiiiimU  titu  n'>v<ir  "  punimliiiJ  hy  rhuElu- 
IMDl":  a  fannh  vont  ii  Donueh,  .init  tho  limit  ilnnurr  U  ihM  it  maj  (irova 
too  much'  It  bi  a  Trmtl^r  rvqiiUUkff  froTn  tho  tmincr  a  hi^^h  dcst^so  nf  t4iQti 
Nor  am  Uio  Imliliir  f-iliu«*  v>hi]>[i>'d  at  vlubliid  to  aiiythiii);  like  Iho  eiUnt 
that  ii  populnrly  i<u|i|ioii«<l  tn  Im  Oio  Miit^  Oiilj-  nlwn  tliuy  am  »tubborn  or 
•liow  Rlibt  da  tho;  laffir.  "  Do  not  piininb  until  jnn  Unre  tn;  tlit'n  |>uDiiih 
lianl.'*  u  th(]  training  maviTD.  —  AJama,  '*ThoTmmincof  L^otib,  Ti^m,uid 
Othar  Grvac  Cati,"  McCluti'i  Mni/iuint,  Suptciubcr,  lt>00. 
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Andrew  ^7,  EdROD.  Aii>uciiit(>  Supvrlnt«iidcnt  ut  ScltooU. 
Torlt :  I  ilu  iiul  bi'lievu  Ibut  it  in  wise  tu  ("ivL-  lu  jiriucipati  or  leacliet* 
the  riglitto  iaHictcurponil  imuiBlitnvut  upuii  i:Lildr«ii  atlvtidiui*  tlic  jiub- 
lio  scbuolH.  It  Benms  to  inc  tliul  tho  principal  aim  in  acliuul  govcmmcnt 
in  tu  train  pupils  lu  sulf-cuntrul  nnd  to  prompt  and  willing  <ib«liollc«. 

Claienoe  B.  Meleaey,  Aisuciuta  Superintendent  of  bctiooU,  Nc* 
York  :  I  bolii<ve  tliut  curpuml  puninhuiuut  is  not  a  proper  tnroiia  to  W 
UMd  by  u  Icaulier  to  control  a  elaaa,  to  correct  improper  cooduct,  or  to 
inuolitute  riglit  idcala,  8ucli  mcaui  have  proved  inadequate  wlic re v«r 
empluyi-d.  Tlie  iiilliction  of  corporal  punishment  b;  a  tcaclicf  tendi 
to  uliuiiute  tiic  pupiU,  to  produce  antagoniRoi  and  reioulmcBt,  and  to 
make  it  harder  for  tlic  tooclier  to  wiu  the  regard  of  tlio  pupiU  txti  t« 
OORimiLiid  their  rcapcct  fur  the  teacher*^  authority. 

Bdwaid  B,  Shallow,  Associate  Sujierintendont  of  Seboob,  N*a 
Tork  :  I  fnvor  uor|)oral  puiiiahment  a*  a  pieniia  of  latt  reeott  vilb 
eertikin  piipiU  uul  attending  the  RchooU.  If  a  boy'i  eonduot  beooniN 
inlolerabla  in  school,  after  all  tnnu,iu  to  correct  liim  luive  fuledi  aiad 
he  bcuonios  impudent  to  hi>  teai^hcr  or  the  priiicipnl.  our  onljr  vrajr  u| 
correcting  him  now  is  to  expel  him  from  «eliii»1,  ploeo  liim  iu  a  truant 
sobuol,  unil  support  liini  well  at  public  expense.  There  are  e«rtuu  chil- 
dren over  whom  tlicir  own  parouti  liaia  ahKotutvly  no  control.  Tbets 
children  Vftnnut  be  reai^heil  \>y  any  kind  of  moral  tuMion.  Tliaj  ilo  not 
knotr  what  il  is  to  obvy  ;  llii^jr  grow  up  in  ^cfUOM  of  law  asd  otder, 
■nd  «han  they  leure  siOiuol  Ibsy  iiitr'Mipc  tn  break  law*,  and  oulj  a 
policeman's  ctuli  ciiu  subdue  them.  Would  it  not  be  bettor  a*  a  bic*> 
■nre  of  Rnal  resort  Ui  have  a  lillla  eutaneou*  iulliction  on  tlicee  fellowi  \ 
while  they  arc  in  kcIiooI  ? 

Ouataive  Straubeoinuller.  Ataociate  Suiwriutendent  of  School*, 
New  York  :  I  am  opposed  to  the  pedagogy  of  the  rod,  altbuu)[L  I  ant 
fully  oeniioiouii  of  a  "  dteodence  of  poaitive  aatbority  "  in  alt  walka  i>f 
lifo.  Prinnipally  opjioiod  bccauie  the  rod  hoi  been  done  away  witli  ia 
the  army,  navy,  innit  prirato  icboola,  penal  institution*,  etc.,  witb  gooA 
eflTecl  on  lho«a  initilnlioni  ;  aUo  for  hyi[iiinic  rcasotu.  It  i*  mnallj  IIm 
weak  and  ini?iperienoed  teacher  who  resorts  to  the  rod;  the  wluppod 
child  dui'snol  rogiird  hia  wroii^ac.t  as  ihoeauso  of  pain,  but  lookinpoa 
tliL'  li-acher  m  the  causo  of  puuiihmenL 

D.  L,  Baidwall,  District  Supnrtiittindent  of  SehoolB,  New  Tork  : 
All  diicipliue  from  without  muni  hud  to  sidf-conlrol  from  widiin  or 
utterly  tail.  I)I«oipli»«  by  corpora)  punishment  n«var  IomIi  to  aelf-re* 
Unint.  The  "  bad  boy  "  get*  quite  too  many  outTs  and  otbor  forma  of 
corponvl  puDiahment  now.  Ths  ocoatlonal  our  who  might  h«iii  to  ba 
bolpcd  by  ourpoTal  pnniahmmt  tboiild  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Ibe  rastly 
grralcr  number  wlio  would  be  injured  by  the  reeloratiun  of  corporal 
punBhmont,  CorpoRil  piiniahincnt.  where  retorted  to,  almost  inra- 
riably  wnakeni  themtl  power  and  influeneo  of  the  one  inllicUng  it. 
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John  J.  CUckflrtDg,  nutriot  SupDrinlondHut  of  SaliooU,  N«wTarlt; 

belioT*  tliu  iil'cvMit)'  for  its  avtiial  iiiUioUou  seldom  arises,  but  when 
it  does  arise  it  sliuuld  bo  tliorou{-hlj'  dona  by  a  rutUui  or  rawhide  In 
tbo  hn.iids  (if  ttiu  priiioi|i)lL 

John  ^17.  DavlB,  UiHtriut  Siipuriutendcut  of  Sahoola,  New  York  : 

Tbo  puniftbiuaiit  slioiild  bu  iutlicted  by  tbo  piiacipnl,  in  lu;  opinion, 

Ith  tbc  nttaii.  TLero  i»  far  Usr  rPtipocC  fur  kvr  tbui  tbere  wns  when 

I,  «■  B  pupil.  ntteiiJcd  lb»  sobiMla.   At  thitt  tiuo  the  principals  had 

•otboritj'  to  iiiHict  oorpornl  pumsbiuunt. 

EdwotdD.  Fariell,  District  Suptiriut«ndent  of  Scbools,  New  York  : 
I  never  know  n  stupid  hoy  that  linpruvDd  in  bis  Usaons  through  tbo 
llllllln"  of  the  rod.  I  never  know  n  hud  hoy  that  wus  reformed  by 
Uw  tod.  It  in»y  bnve  bud  ui  educatioQiU  vulue  or  a  rustruiuing  inHu- 
(noe.  but  its  efliciiry  in  these  respects  esi^Aped  niy  notice. 

John  OriOia,  District  Superiitlendent  of  Scboob,  New  York  :  It 
is  tbe  poruiitsl  and  nntural  method.  The  fenr  of  punlshnieut  h  the  only 
dctcrrcut  that  r«8tmiiia  a  wayward  child.  By  ediicatlonal  lusocintiun 
tbo  namiiLl  eiiild  itcquicos  a  babit  of  well-duirig,  hul  this  bablt  is  not 
iutiuotivo.   In  a  woU-diauiplincd  aobuol  the  use  of  the  rod  would  Ira 

rjr  infrc<]Ucnt. 

Julia  Blchman,  Distriot  Superintendent,  New  York  :  It  is  ■  retro- 
pvsalvo  step  in  tlie  progress  of  eivillxation.  It  degrndes  both  thu  pupil 
•ail  the  oflioer  indioliiig  tbc  piiniEhment.  To  be  effective  it  must  la:  so 
MTOre  M  tu  run  tbe  risk  of  being  brutal.  If  a  deterrent,  it  ocliievcs 
its  pur|>oitc  iiuly  through  fear,  nud  not  through  the  dovelopnient  of 
Mlt-c«ntr»t  on  tbc  [lart  of  the  pupil. 

A.  T.  Scbauffler,  District  .JupcrintDiident  of  Schuiila,  New  York  : 

lere  are  numerous  caaca  of  pnpila  whose  home  and  strevt  iuflii^ncea 
■re  not  helpful  ti>  them,  and  whose  only  conooptiun  of  authority  is  the 
power  to  punish.  As  the  onmpiilsory  law  luitkuH  it  necessary  for  thnsD 
jnipU*  to  bv  rvtainccl  in  tbe  tuhouU,  if  not  plnoed  in  n  cruunt  scbiio), 
•ffectite  menus  for  aeouriug  proper  re'pect  utid  obedience  are  absubiUOy 
iiecounry.  Probably  not  more  than  one  in  ISfty  of  thtso  cases  would 
ri>i|iiiro  tbc  actual  applieation  »f  tlie  rod  ;  but  tbe  fact  that  dome  ana 
luui  the  right  to  use  it  would  bo  a  aufboient  deterrent  from  dlsobodU 
•ncv  and  Iniubordiuntiun. 

Edgar  Dtiba  Shlmer,  District  Superintendent  of  SebooU,  New 
York :  No.  It  tends  to  hnitntiio  hotb  teacher  and  pupil.  Even  in  the 
mining  of  horses  blows  ore  not  porniissible. 

Soth  T.  Stevraxt,  District  Superintendent  of  Sebooh,  New  York  : 
A  Little  ooqiortil  punlihinent  would  bo  a  great  blessing  to  many  a  bad 
boy.  S|>nrii>i;  tb«  rod  will,  under  present  conditions,  ipoil  the  city,  by 
{iriug  it  grudunlly  a  large  number  of  young  de^pcruduRii,  Iho  only 
way  to  reach  wbixn  would  lie  through  the  much  greater  curto  oontaiood 
in  a  Kntcuoe  to  Jul  or  the  llouao  of  Rcfugo. 
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CbftTlea  W.  Cole,  Suporiiitend«iit  of  Schooli,  Albany  :  Kow 
deviiJi'il  iiii|iroviiiii<.'iit  in  gi'iiit  orikr  in  tbn  I'ljiuruoma,  Mid  Ibo 
iiuliu[i  ill  ihu  iiiimberof  einvti  nl  <li«i;i|iliiiH,  w-  wvllu  llM«l«u«r 
Bttuusplitire  oF  tliu  seliiiuU,  nre,  iii  m^  ojiiiiiau  uiid  iii  lliat  of  Uw  giwt 
innjunly  o(  our  priiicipda  uud  otaturuuin  U^wIiLin,  largely  du«  l«lb« 
abotitiuu  of  ci)r)iorut  )»»ii8litiiuiil  iii  Ihu  yeiir  IHlti, 

W,  L.  Star  ling,   S<i|iiiriiiti!udiiut  of  Si-hooU,  Albu({aorc{iia  :    I 
In  every  Quiiiiiiuiiily,  nu  far  aa  my  cxpuriuiica  biu  gone,  1  Lara  fouiiA' 
undisoijjliued  cbildruu,  wilh  wliuiu  uo  arguuiuut  |ir«vailj  iat*  coi 
punisbuielll. 

Jotui  Uonow,  Sii)K-riutuadeiit  of  S«booli,  AlUgbvny  :  Ym,  wbaB 
it  in  iitfuiiMary.   Kitbur  ourponil  piiuUbmuiit  tliuuld  b«  porniUUHl  oroul 
lawi  iiliuuld  \hi  imuiBdiutvly  ojeututl  from  tha  tcbuol.    I  bavs  no  fji»> 
paCLy  wbattivnr  villi  tbu  luwiiby-pnuiby  policy  tbat  will  UiUral 
or  uiori)  uunily  |iii|iilii  tiikiiii*  tlc'  tiiiiu  iiud  uiiurgy  of  Ibti  U 
ouffbt  (o  bo  duvoMd  to  Ibe  lobool.   Xba  (lee«ut  cbildran  bar* 
tiglit  to  he  respected. 

WlUiam  M,  Blater.  Suppriiitendeut  of  Scbouls,  AUaota  :  Tm. 
CbildrDD  lu  Ills  (■ruuiitmr  Biihuuls  are  tuu  yuuiij;  to  be  cuulrollcd  entinlj 
hy  reason.  Tbc  buiiiu  eiivirouuiurit  uf  tniLny  of  tlietii  deiiiaudi  car|Mnl 
puuUbmeut.  Of  uoumu,  moral  tiuiuiiou  will  prevail  uaually  wilb  ebiidna 
ill  i^nLuiEiiEir  j^mttd. 

Jamea   H.  Vau  Sickle,  Supcrint«ndaut  of   SobooU,  Baltituor*  i 
Our  tcucbon  bavii  Imi'imiii  bl^tI•<l'  (Oiiclii'rt  ttlice  thcf  c*M>d  (o  nl 
iipoii  force.  U'ba  butt  tuiiubun  liuva  uovui  auiMled  h>  mort  to 
pun)  lb  incut. 

M.  P.  WUt*,  AMUtant  Superintend  eat  of  Sobooli,  Itoaton  :  Tm^ 
to  invD  tbo  boy  ;  to  »av«  tbi>  *uIit>ol  ;  to  tare  tbo  camraauity.  It  abviilj 
be  ii«ed  rarely  and  wicb  jiid),'iiieiit, 

Jajuse  E.  Biyan,  Stiperinteudeiit  of  Scbouta,  Camdeo,  N.  J> 
Uiiiu  yuan'  vx|HirivDOe  with  coriiural  piiniilnnent  and  niii«  yean'  •(• 
P«riviice  wlllioiit  buve  uuiivinoed  mo  tbnt  the  conditloai  tbat  exist 
witbout  it  are  prvfemblu  tu  tbunc  wilb  it.  Tho  ■ohool  bat  n  ttnmg^r 
and  bigbur  iiillui>neF.  the  tonEber  take*  a  bi|[licr  poiition  iii  the  pnblio 
iniu<l,  and  the  parent  tokos  ■  liijilicr  ticw  of  tho  fanetioo  of  tlio  •ohool 
in  the  cumnmnity.  The  piipil'i  rcapcct  fur  tbo  ichool  u  likowiaa 
beiKhtened-  Teacbera  gravr  stronger  as  a  belter  gmda  of  abalitjr  b 
TCqiiirnd. 

Hdwlii  a.  Cooley,  Suporinlondeut  of  Scbooli,  CbJcaf^ ;  UiiAMM- 
anry  and  briit*!. 

r.  S.  Oja,  SiiperintendcDt  of  Sohooh,  Cuioinoatt :  Yet,  bcfor*  lh« 
aj[e  of  adoI«>fKnc«. 

WUUam  H.  Blaon.  Superintendnut  of  Sebooli.  ClaTeland  :  Tlw 
legal  pririloKo  to  u*«  il  aliould  bo  given.  lu  pt««tioo  It  ibMild  b* 
Avoided,  but  it  abould  nut  bo  reeorted  to  exMpt  Id  rare  eUM  cd  riol^ 
tiom  of  Ibe  rule  goreraiiig  tbe  aame. 
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C.  N.  Kmdall,  Siiperiiitendent  of  Sohouli,  IniliA.niiiioliR  :  Tencbcrs 
ahoulil  Avoid  corpuml  piiuiabment  wbaa  good  disoijiliue  ena  bu  |it»- 
•en*ed  lir  milder  loeans. 

taaua  Q.  Palmer,  Superintendent  uf  SoLooU,  JiLoktonvUle,  FliU  : 
Tm.  The  inijurity  of  teiuibera  could  uut  control  tlicir  [iiiiiils  if  it  wiu 
known  thnt  no  corpor&l  puuiHhment  wu  allowed  (speaking  from  mj 
CEpcHcnpo  alotic)^ 

Heiuy  Snjder,  Superintendent  of  SrbuolB,  Jerscj  Cit;  :  No.  Vtt' 
ncccuarv.  CouCrol  ib  better  without  it,  Itrutul.  Uoreriu  by  fear,  not 
bj  lose. 

H.  B.  PeaiBOB,  Superintendent  of  Sehools,  Kansas  City,  Knnsos : 
Ho,  indeed.  It  ia  not  right ;  it  b  not  win  ;  it  it  not  pcdngogicnl  ; 
public  o|iiiiion  will  not  sustain  it. 

B.  C.  Hoots,  Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Los  Angeles  :  In  the 
•Xtrcmc  cose*.  I  believe  that  corpomi  punishment  ehuuld  not  be 
•boUtbed,  but  should  not  be  used.  It  is  nenrlng  n  vonislnng  point  in 
Lo*  Angeles.  With  nn  Dttcndancit  in  nil  of  thirty-fivo  thousand,  wo 
had  but  !iS4  whippings  lust  year,  and  the  number  grows  much  smaller 
•aeh  yvar. 

E.  H.  Mark,  Snperlntpndent  of  Sclinuls,  Louisville  :  Yet,  if  pro- 

f«»lricteil.  There  iiro  very  few  uivses  iu  our  ncliool*  recpilring  the 

«f  cur]>OTRl  punishirient.    As  u  rule  this  pnnithnjent  is  rvaorteil  to 

ui  too  Irivikl  cues,  and  many  tiiuea  when  th«  oue  administering  it  is 

Altbnr  K.  Wbltoomb.  Superintendent  of  Sehoots,  Lowell, Mass.: 
Aa  penniMihle  under  some  circumHtanceB,  yes.  In  my  own  work  ns 
Biatt«r  of  *  largp  gramniar  Echool  ]  found  thnt  the  right  to  use  cur- 
puniibmont  iu  extreme  cnset  wai  n  groat  holp,  but  I  mode  gTent 
efforta  to  avoid  making  any  iiac  of  the  privilege.  In  m;  last  teaching 
I  did  not.  indeed,  inflict  corpornl  puniEhinent  at  all. 

H.  C.  VTebtfT.  SiijHiriiilcindi^nt  of  Schools,  Nashville  ;  There  comn 
§,  time,  no  matter  how  long  deferred,  when  tliu  will  of  the  child  ii 
tabellioas  to  authority  and  no  Hrgvinient  Memi  to  reauh  the  ease.  It 
bceomcs  necessary  to  retort  li>  one  of  two  ei|>edietit*,  eitlier 
punishment  or  exelnsioii. 

8.  B.  Murphy,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mobile,  Ala. :  Tm,  for 
boys.  There  are  certain  boys  in  every  sehool  wlio  n'<|ulre  puuisliinent ; 
And  corporal  pnnisbniont,  judiciously  administered,  tends  to  bold  in 
aheek  inch  pupils. 

C.  Henry  Eoin,  Associnta  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia  ; 
lere  oorponl  punishment  ii  allowed  the  nhiisos  are  likely  to  be  so 

srefttu  to  uverWancc  any  possible  good  thnt  might  resnlt.  Thorn  are 
nilex  iuflneneen  upon  both  teacher  and  pupils  which  are  undoubtedly 
bad.  No  teacher  or  prlneipnl  can  administer  corporal  puiii«hiiieut  to 
■  pnpil  mm)  tlien  go  eadinly  on  witb  Uie  ngnlnr  duties  of  the  tobool- 
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rooai.  I'be  mutling  diiiCurbancc  of  the  tencLnt's  miiul  miut  ineritaUf 
■flvet  tlie  clinriic!ter  of  the  recilatians  which  sUMccd. 

W.  H.  Btowrnaon,  Supenn  tend  cut  of  ScbooU,  fortUod,  Umm  : 
Id  Portland  we  reduce  corpoml  puDisbmctit  to  it*  loweit  poulbb 
t«rnii.  It  ia  used  oulj  u  a  Ijut  tvson  wlieD  other  iDCtttM  fall.  In  tb* 
dislricts  wbeni  we  liBre  tbo  most  unrulj  bo}**,  ui  cllrcma  ca««  «o«)d 
tneiui  cither  corpora]  punUhmeut  or  expuIsioD  froiD  ttbool.  Bj  tb* 
former  we  are  often  able  to  keep  tbo  boj  in  Mbool  two  of  tbraa  jtut 
lun^r  than  we  cuuld  wiUiout  it,  nod  this  aootns  worth  wliil*.  TbM* 
nitglit  Iw  some  toncheni  who  could  niniiitRiii  diHeipliue  in  audi  arhnnli 
if  the  hoja  understood  that  Ihny  could  not  Iw  whipped,  but  llip  avang* 
t«ac1ior  would  Had  herself  uiiabl*  l«  pruiwrly  goiem  b«r  papdi  wUb- 
out  ruiiort  to  freijuent  eifiuUioa. 

W.  B.  Small,  Sup^riiitemlunt  of  Sofaools,  I*rDviilsoo«  i  Then  an 
timta  Id  a  huj\  life  when  iihjsiofil  jiaia  iMt\y  *i<«tiitt  to  bring  bim  to 
hiniMU  luiil  liiH  reUlioua  to  uthon.  It  ia  at  tbiMi  (w«  time*  tbat  it 
ahouJd  l>t>  iiMxl. 

WUllam  T.  Fox.  .Sup4<riiitend«&t  of  Schoula,   RieluiKind.  V». ; 

/Yea.  I  Iwliuvij  tliiit  ul1it>r  tii«iuiH  of  diacipline  aa  far  aa  praeUeablv 
should  im  usud,  but  there  seems  to  come  a  liiue  wbcn  tiotbiag  «iU 
ftUBwer  except  tbe  rod. 

Frank  B.  Coopar,  Siijioriutondeiit  of  Suhuoli,  Seottlv,  Wasb.: 
There  nru  sumo  ckms  which  corporal  punisLuieiit,  property  atJnuni*- 
tered,  will  rvnch,  and  no  other  niaaaa  SWid*  to  be  eVeetiTo. 

J.  A.  Whit«ford,  Superintendent  of  Soboola,  St.  JoMpK  Uo. : 
Tet,  for  caatw  where  other  remedies  will  not  avail-  It  is  not  *  ipwifhi 
for  every  ill,  and  its  use  often  does  liarm.  lIowoTor,  it  ii  rtrj  Mscb 
like  a  well'cuudnclnl  hooie.  A  father  should  not  tell  hia  haft  iJiat  b» 
darci  nut  switch  them  if  thejr  ne«d  It,  althoagh  he  majr  never  ]mr* 
oci!iuiou.  Uo  should  not  nnj  what  might  bHi>|>nn,  but  !•«*•  tbem  l« 
think  he  ii  till!  bend  of  the  bouse. 

F.  IiOoU  Soldan,  L«te  Superintendent  of  Instruotion,  St.  LoMia: 
In  answer  to  jour  spociBe  question :  1  bt^lievv  it  |in>iNtr  in  eEeeptkoHl 
euws  wh«rc  nil  other  mcMu  liavu  (aiUd,  and  where  tbe  eboioe  il 
bolwi>i>n  i'or|iornl  piiiiiihmont  and  driving  tbe  child  out  ot  scliaol. 

B.  Ii,  HeetVT,  Supcrintondenlof  Sohoob,  St.  Paul :  t  doiiotbeliwv* 
in  fr«o-h«iided  use  of  corporal  punishment,  and  I  dombt  the  viadom 
of  granting  tbe  privilege  of  eorjionil  pnnishinent  to  tcaebcn,  but 
1  <Iu  believe  lliat  such  pririlegM  should  be  given  to  prineipaJa  to  ha 
used  in  extreme  casea. 

A.  B,  BIods«ct,  Superintcodent  of  Soboob,  Sfraeaae,  N.  Y. : 
Brutalizing  and  unaafe. 

Jotui  J.  Blair,  Snppristendcnt  of  SobooU,  Wilmington,  K.  C- : 
Tbetv  is  mrne  penalty  wbieb  should  stand  as  a  severe  puobliiiMat  fof 
grievous  oflenaes,  such  aa  impertiaeiieo  and  the  affwiag  vt  IhmU  !• 
a  Ud]r  teacher. 
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Bomet  P.  I>evriB.  Su[)eriQ[eniIpnt  of  ScbooU,  WorcDst^r,  Masa.  : 
It  ix  ofltti  lesii  injurious  iii  its  pffuct*  tlinn  other  forms  of  piiiilnli- 
at.  U  l>o»l  riieeu  the  inipcrtincnt  and  dtHnnt  uttitudo  ou  the  part 
■ti  tba  pupil.  Wher«  corpornl  puni&buieiit  is  not  allowed  iu  tlie  sclioolg, 
In  a  majority  of  cHGea  jinrents  inflict  corpornl  puninliment  for  sclioul 
offuDMa,  but  nnt  so  wisely  ns  tUe  tcRcbera^^Vs  obedience  ia  tlio  ullief 
rirtue  uf  tlia  ohild,  Ibe  diaciplinc  ttiat  beat  secures  tbia  is  beatj 

In  thi^  (lonnection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  exnniiDe  tlio 

praodces  with  i'ea]>ect  to  the  use  of  the  rod  in  American 

cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.' 


Grrr. 


All^gbenjr,  I^  .     . 


imor«,  Md. 
an,  JVIuui.    ,     . 


BulU^  N.  T. 


Chic*^,  III.      .    . 
Cindnwll,  Ohio    . 


ClarcUod,  Ohio     . 
Colli  m  but,  Ohio     . 


Denver,  Colo. 


RaoiTLxnoa. 


'  Sm  Hiportof  a.  S. 


To  be  ftvoided  when  obedienoB  nnd  good 
order  cnii  be  preserved  by  milder  tuoii- 
mires.  Full  and  ncGiirale  record  required 
tn  be  hi>pt,  wliii'b  Mt  all  times  rnnut  bo 
miliject  to  inspection  of  any  uteuibrc  of 
tbo  board  or  a  parent  of  a  pupil  in 
nttcndnuce. 

Forliiitdt>n. 

Furbuldeu   in   bigh    soliooU  .ind   kinder- 

Krteus,  Huii  as  to  i:irl»  in  any  school. 
any  caae,  rcstrirted  to  blows  upon 
tlio  linnd  with  a  rattan.  Ench  cam  must 
be  reported  through  the  principal  to  tlio 
•iiperiiitendcnt. 

The  tn'h'KilH  must  be  govcrni'd,  as  for  n* 
pas&ible,  willioot  corpiinil  punishment, 
special  [lermission  uf  tlii>  i>iiptriiileii(li.>nt 
ncEPSJnry  for  any  other  than  n  priix-ipiil 
or  an  assistant  principal  to  adminiatnr 
pilnifihnwnt. 

Forbidden. 

May  not  be  inRIctcd  for  fallnre*  in  leagons 
or  recitations.  ISIowii  on  head  or  violoiit 
■baking  of  pupils  prohibited. 

Furbiddeu,  except  in  niiclnasified  sebooU, 
where  it  is  permitted  wheu  priucipal 
and  siiperinlendont  consent. 

Alloircd  when  nil  other  means  have  failnd. 
To  bo  iiilliated  in  schoolroom  by  puptl'ii 
teacher,  the  principal  being  the  judge  of 
speeial  nasa". 

TeRcbers  nre  required  to  consult  with  an<t 
to  get  the  approval  of  the  principiil  be- 
fore nd  mini  ate  ring  corporal  puni»liniBnl. 
The  child's  parent  and  the  luparintond- 
cnt  loiist  be  proinptl;  informcti  by  letter. 
Comnu'motier  of  E/litraiiim,  lOOJ,  pp.  2285-22S7. 
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Cm. 


Detroit,  Mich. . 
FaII  Rlvor,  MuB. 

iDdiiuiapolui,  lai.  , 


Jorspy  ("ity,  N.  J. 
KuiNu  City,  Mo. 


1.08  Aii|^Ic*i  Cttl. 


Iyouiiivill«,  Ky.  . 
Lowell,  Miiu. 
M«iii|>liii,  Tunn. 

Milwaukee,  IV i«. 


MfamMpolii,  Minii. 


KewnrL.  N.  J.  .    . 
Now  llanu,  CoDD. 


B>(iiiL4n«>. 


Mutt  be  avoided  if  poKaibl*.  Miut  not  W 
inllivtcci  witlioiit  fall  knowlctlgv  and  MO- 
tvnl  uf  priuoip&L 

May  bo  iutJiatcil  wIihh  milder  mounm 
foil.  Muit  iiu(  urtliimrity  bv  Biloiini*- 
tcrod  in  proiciicD  of  iRliunI,  Rwwnl  of 
enali  |iiiiiiahniout  and  uffcwo  tnott  b» 
»i!i>t  lu  Hupcriiitfludunt  for  inapcctioB  ot 
tlin  board. 

Mint  bo  avoided  lU  far  a*  |iOMiU«.  Ufa 
1)0  inSictcd  only  in  proiBnca  «f  prinn- 

EhI,  aud  muit  be  immediatoly  rs|iort«d 
y  Ijiin  to  aiipuriiilcadcnl. 

Forbid  Jvii. 

May  bo  iiifitotf>d  iti  ta*p*  of  it«gT«nt  of- 
fenaefi,  nod  then  only  after  duly  niiltfying 
INirviits  or  giinrdiuus  of  intended  [luniali- 
incnt :  nliil  if  pnnMit  or  f^antian  uill 
ndiiiiniiU'r  )<iiiii»liuiuiil.  Miua  toprtaerrv 
(tiwipliiie  uf  the  m'IumiI,  toutiBr  MMt 
iiilliut  nu  nddjtioiiat  punisboiMit.  UhI 
nut  b«  inttioird  iu  preictioo  of  mIhmiI, 
liiil  at  ihu  vlu»o  of  scnion  and  in  pp^ 
imiico  of  two  othur  tunfbun  or  Ibe  (upn>> 
into  ado  lit. 

MuHl  be  aroided  if  pouiblo  ;  avlteb  or 
strap  to  be  used  ;  hlawt  npOB  fao*  or 
honil  fiirbiddeii. 

Porbidilnn. 

To  be  indicted  oiity  ai  a  lad  TMOtC 

Miul  be  uroided  when  good  otdH  ma  bft 
pr««tirved  by  milder  tuuniuru. 

PurniLltod  a*  iMl  rvsorl  by  principKl  a«lj. 
RiOGuiT*  piminlitii^nt  and  lonely  Mo- 
Bneraent  prohibited.  Matt  not  bo  In- 
Hioted  in  preaciieB  of  oUta.  All  mum 
must  be  rirporlod  aiontbly  tu  mpwfa- 
t<>iid^iit. 

Poniiittnd  oiidy  wlwn  all  olber  iiMBti*  fvL 
Prioaipal  only  may  inflict  cotponl  |>M* 
ialuDcat ;  then  only  when  pumta  gifa 
written  eonaent.  Each  oaw  muU  b«  r*- 
portcd  by  priooipal  to  tuperiatMidoiit. 

FnrUiMra. 

ila^  In)  adininiftvred,  with  voDMat  of  ftm- 
oipal,  ID  «xlr«m«  caM<*  only,  but  mtit 
at  aame  Mwion  of  ichool  at  wbl«I)  ifco 
oBviiM  waa  ronimittnl.  Cava  to  b«  n- 
pvttad  nioiillily  Vq  ■upvnntendtkt. 
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CiTT. 


I  Kctr  Oriemni,  La. 


N*»  Totlc,  N.  Y. 
Ocoaha,  N«br.  . 


FKtrnon,  N.  J. 
Pluliulolpliia,  Pa. 

'  KtUboTK,  Fk.  . 
ProTidfiDM,  B.  L 


St.  P»nl,  HiDn..     . 
Son  Fruwiioo,  CrI. 


rSmnton.  Frk    . 


BMKLtnaa, 


Rentriotfld    to   m&le  pupils    below    high 

Boliuol,  and  to  he  adiDitiistored  oulf  after 
fill  otlier  tiieniis  hnic  failnd.  Only  prinoi- 
p<il,  or  nsEiatniit  priiiDitiiLl  by  iitithuritf 
of  tlie  farmer,  hove  rlglit  to  inllict.  ItA 
KtrictHii  tu  tbo  bands,  and  muat  aoC  ho 
inllioLeil  ui  pruHCDce  uf  doas,  or  Kt  timo 
ot  ulfensu.  Moutlily  r«purt  to  auperin- 
tuniieiit  required. 

Forliidden. 

Tone  he  re  are  requireil  to  govern  their 
pupili  by  kindiji'ss  uiid  nppuuls  to  their 
nobler  affectious  and  dentitueutn. 

Fur  bid  dv  It. 

There  is  no  rulo  ;  bat  corporal  punishment 
is  snid  to  have  been  ubaudoned  by  com- 
mon cousrnt. 

Not  forbidden,  but  is  iutJiotAd  only  in  m> 
treiiie  citscs. 

No  pupil  nbovo  primary  liable,  and  in  tfao 
Intter  only  witb  irritten  oonaeut  of 
parent  or  guardiun,  Each  case  niiut  bo 
reported  to  FiupvrililuidtMit  immodiutely, 
who  oniises  im  iiiivstr^ttuu  to  be  made. 

May  b«  inlliotod  in  mlrcuiv  vases  by  tho 
principal  or,  with  liia  consent,  by  aa 
osaistnut. 

Must  bu  avoided  us  far  na  poasible.  Each 
eaati  tu  bu  ruporied  to  principal  and  by 
hitn  nioothty  to  sii[>erinttlidclit. 
Inflicted  only  with  ootisetnt  uf  principal,  b^ 
either  t49ncher  or  principal,  presence  of 
both  being  required.  Autboriimd  but  aal 
«noourfigvd  by  the  hoani,  being  left 
Urgcly  10  the  discretion  of  pHneiptU. 

Forbidden,  ciciipt  when  neceaaury  to  repol 
Tiolenee. 

May  not  be  inflicted  in  the  high  schools  or 
upon  girls  in  any  schools.  It  is  pvrnjitted 
only  in  eitreiiie  misas,  mid  tiiHy  be  in- 
flicted only  by  principals  or  by  vice- 
wincipnls  with  the  consent  of  prinoipals. 
Excessive  punieUinenl  is  prohibited,  only 
a  (trap  or  a  rattan  being  allowed. 

Forbtddon  eieept  in  Hagnint  casi-*  <if  di*- 
obedirnce  and  disorder.  Not  to  ho  ad- 
ministerml  in  presence  of  school,  bnt 
■ome  other  ti>acher  or  the  lupcriotend- 
ont  roijuired  to  be  present. 
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On. 

RnouTm. 

i 

Tnleilo,  OLio     .... 

Forbidilea. 

ForliidduD. 

Wwiliiiigiou,  D.  C.     .    . 

Must  be  avoided  if  potwbtt.  AtlciMMmwt' 

be  reported  iiioiitlily  to   pritii-i|xU  and 

tbrougb  him  luid  tiiponbing  ptinapil 

ti>  ail  pe  rill  t«  lid  Flit - 

Wuroutcr,  Mu».  .    .    . 

Permitted  uiiljr  in  vitreiii«  e«*M,  Uim  aalj 

wbeii  appruvcd  by  principal  ur  ■iip^nii- 

tcaileiit.  Must  nut  be  inflicted  io  prv. 
sence  of  school.  Tenchera  »xt>  rvnairvi 

to  niukc  Hud  kwp  uoiiipl«l«  TMordt  uf 

all  casei. 

J 

There  is  a  marked  (HEfeceuoe  of  opinion  HiuoDg  Eiuoi 
nchoolnmsters  regarding  the  value  of  the  rod  aa  h  ineauu 
Tbxsn-  control.  In  Gitriniiny,  one  finds  eorponl  punisb- 
«uw '°  u>ent  in  guuenil  um-,  at  liuut  in  tlif  dvrovatvy 
DvoBtiM  sohools  ;  and  the  priuciple  U  recognised  even  in 
the  aecondiLTy  schools.  The  German  teacher  in  every  grade, 
from  th(!  k!ndvrj;artt!ti  throiigli  tlie  gt/mniitium,  lMdtev<.-s  in 
"  strict  discipline,"  lie  is  not  iu  the  least  seDtuoeDtal  in 
liiH  nttitudu  toward  Ills  pnpilti ;  and  if  appoumnoos  can  be 
relied  uimn,  he  would  rathi^r  whip  in  oaaes  of  doubt  tlmn 
lot  an  offender  escape.  The  German  instructor  is  not  easily 
affu(!t4.il  hy  the  tvnn  of  his  subject* ;  intlovd,  ho  seoms  to 
think  a  certain  itninuiit  of  ehnstimniiMit  in  CMiM'uliit]  to  tbo 
proper  training  of  a  child.  Spontaneity,  as  the  term  U  nwd 
atnoiig  ns,  is  not  mudi  in  evidvnec  in  a  Gcniian  aobooL 
There  pupil.t  are  required  to  tlo  a-t  tJtcy  are  ooiumaaded, 
and  not  as  they  might  choose  on  their  own  initiative. 
Ovrmiin  scekii  to  train  men  and  women  who  arv  obodi 
and  respectful  toward  nuUiority.  and  he  does  not  hesi 
to  onish  out  originality  or  independence  among  children, 
wherevor  it  is  manifc«t«d  in  opposition  to  the  ndrs  and 
regulations  under  wliicli  one  is  supposed  to  conduct  himself. 
Tha  Gurman  scliool  is  essentially  a  military  institution, 
force  ta  relied  upon  as  the  chief  mean*  of  control. 
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Uutil  recently,  Ui«  rot]  wiiM  much  in  evidence  in  the 
schoolit  of  Kiiglaiul.  Englinh  HutliUtH  liavn  vhoiteii  the 
aohooltnaflt«r  as  the  chief  object  ot  their  ridicule.  They 
have  rfprtMcnUjil  him  as  a  tynuit,  ft  Rsviij^iiniiry  inonstur, 
Mger  for  tli«  hlooil  of  his  heljilesa  victims.  I^ot  nut?  go 
through  Enghiih  htrrntura  deuling  in  any  way  with  school 
mining,  anil  he  will  be  iiiijn-eH.tacl,  iind  it  in:iy  he  o|]iin;ssed, 
by  the  prominent  phice  occupied  hy  the  biivli  and  the  caii« 
as  instrument))  of  vduciition.  In  deiM^riptions  of  achool- 
ToouiM,  the  only  apparatus  mentioned  often  Are  the  fenilo 
Mid  tlie  rod.  But  the  times  are  changing.  DirkenH  mid 
otbera  drove  the  rod  almost,  tliouf^h  not  entirely,  from  the 
■diool.  It  iH  still  n»cd  on  occiuion,  even  in  8uch  institu- 
tJonn  as  Eton  and  Rugby ;  hut  the  aclioohnostent  in  these 
Khoqls  say  it  is  not  neee»sary  to  resort  to  it  often.  Self- 
control  wid  ttelf-dtticipline  are  coming  to  he  ri-Iii-d  upon 
more  and  more  largely ;  and  though  older  boys  do  some- 
titae«,  in  Eton  for  instance,  flog  their  fags  for  curelcBsness 

"fn'shn^ss,"  Ktill  there  ih  much  letti*  of  this  form  of  cor- 
rection than  tliere  was  when  the  present  system  was  first 
put  into  effect.  The  um-  of  physteiJ  pain  as  a  method  of  dia- 
oipline  is  declining,  even  in  the  haixlit  of  hoys  tlurni»elves. 

llift  geni-Ril  tendency  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  rod  liaa 
gone  farther  in  France  than  in  any  other  country,  so  far  as 
llhe  knowledge  of  the  present  writer  extendjt.  Tlierc  coriwiral 
puniithment  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  all  publio  schools. 
One  ntay  go  into  schoolroomi  in  that  country,  nud  note  a 
brgv  placard  in  tlie  fi'ont  of  the  room,  ao  that  it  can  be 
ffnd  by  all  the  pupils,  bearing  the  following  directions 
from  the  lieylement  dea  Ecolca  primairca  pvbliquca  ;  — 

Arttele  17. 

Let  punltiona  admiaes  dans  los  ^coles  publlquH  sont  (the  pun* 
bhnMnU  alloMreil  in  t)ie  puhlic  schools  are) :  — 

1.  1^1  mnitrai*  points.    (Demerit  mark*.) 

2.  La  r^pTimand«.   (Baproof.) 


i 


llwFi 

papiU,  kDowai|[  they  csaaot  be  paakkd  ic»ei«lj.  di  m* 
9t  iMr  tcMkn.be  ■  toU  t^  ■•£■. 
rvalbniMnetbufar.  "W* 
I17  to  be  btben  lo  oar  dnUnn,**  Umj  ny.  ^  and  eiv  p». 
pfls  ippfecim  H.  Wbeo  we  (maaM  •«  tbe  nd  ««  bd 
otfatr  niMns  of  emtrol.  We  wooU  not  tctam  Id  egfyflwl 
puttiabioeat  ereo  if  w«  *rm  girai  tbc  rigbt  so  to  iIol  Onr 
{Mipib  Bi«  moeh  fa^i|>ier  Bonr  thao  tbej  wi^re  of  oU,  wkis 
tl>e  rod  «M  depended  npon  ■fanoet  wholly  in  the  <liHi||lw 
of  pnpilB." 

N'ov,  it  Toaj  be  !nstra«tire  to  compare  tbe  eoadnelef 
French  ami  Gcrtnan  papils  in  tbo  schools.  One  difefice 
between  them  will  be  reaiUIjr  apparent  to  any  obacrrer. 
There  is  a  ;^at  ili_-ul  more  spontaneitv  among  the  FtCfieh 
children,  but  tbc  (ivrman  cliiUnrn  bare  a  much  mon 
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oua  attitude  toward  their  work.  French  Bchoolmasters  find 
it  ncccBBary  frequenlly  to  ask  for  the  attention  of  ^^^^  tiiiua 
thvir  pupils,  and  to  caution  thein  against  dieturb-  a)  mvbh- 
ing  tlieir  claasmates.  Dut  rurely  docs  one  hear  a  eudvoui 
Geniuin  U'lichvr  luk  for  Attention,  oi-  exhort  pupils  "'">"" 
to  **  behave  themselves,"  or  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
ts&ks,  and  the  like.  From  the  beginning  of  his  school  life 
the  German  child  is  made  to  feel  that  if  he  errs  he  will  pay 
the  penalty  therefor  in  dermal  pain,  and  this  seems  to  miikv 
him  eager  to  conform  completely  to  the  ndes  of  the  school. 
It  is  probable  that  the  French  schools  woulil  be  somewhat 
iitore  elective  if  they  faa<l  a  little  of  the  German  rigor  of- 
disci plino ;  not  too  much  of  it,  but  enough  to  make  pupils 
feel  the  neeil  of  applying  themselves  more  faithfully  to  tho 
tasks  appropriate  to  the  school.  On  tlie  other  Imnd,  the  Ger- 
man system  seems  to  Im  lacking  in  that  it  crushes  individ- 
uality and  initiative,  and  it  does  not  develop  in  pupik,  taken 
as  a  whole,  tlie  ability  to  control  themselves  effectively  wlien 
tbcy  escape  from  authority.  In  the  universities  all  govern- 
ment of  pupils  from  without  is  abandoned;  en^h  .ttudont 
may  do  as  he  ohooses.  Unfortunately  the  majority,  perhaps, 
do  not  choose  to  apply  themselves  to  university  duties  in  an 
earnest,  effective  manner.  In  no  iustitutioiis  anywhere  ti\t- 
parently  are  students  more  given  to  dissipation  and  riot>- 
oas  living  tlian  they  are  in  these  Gertuan  universities,  most 
of  the  members  of  wliich  have  been  put  through  a  rigorous 
system  of  training  for  from  twelve  to  fiftwii  years.  Probably 
the  studtfUtH  :it  the  Sorlwune,  trained  under  a  lax  system  of 
ili.'wipline,  are  as  capable  of  controlling  themselves  and  ap- 
plying themselves  to  serious  work  as  are  the  Gernukn  students 
triuiic<l  under  a  rigid  military  system.  It  woultl  seem  that, 
after  all,  the  rod.  whether  extensively  used  as  it  is  in  some 
places,  or  prohibited  as  it  is  in  others,  is  not  tlio  chief  factor 
(tliough  it  doubtless  plays  a  part)  in  determining  self-coittrol. 
To  retnm  to  the  prevailing  practice  in  our  own  country, 
vliUe  we  may  rejoice  heartily  iu  all  that  luu  been  acUevod 
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in  liberating  cbiMbood  from  the  bondage  of  tke  rod.  it  !■ 
ua»f-  "till  pomible  that  we  have  «rred  in  thinHtg  tha 
iS^t^  the  j-ouDg  react  to  coeivion  and  coipon 
^J**  mtal  as  ui  adult  docs,  and  to  that  pbyncal 
MmtrrT  ought  aerer  to  be  einploved  as  a  edbuu  of  caotnL 
One  vtbo  in  an  unpn-judiccd  spirit  obscrrcs  tbe  cfaiU  m  all 
his  dail;  stni^^len  to  ad^pt  httnoelf  to  the  world,  coowis  bmt- 
ittbly  to  believe  that  he  is  happiest  when  be  ooociadea  Ihtf 
hi?  nhould  )*ii;ld  without  protest  to  tbe  guidanotoftbawviMr 
than  he.  Wtwn  he  pereUu  in  ioi  own  wajr,  which  U  uh^ 
ptly  thu  way  of  darkness  in  oonsidenUe  part,'  —  tbe  [ihiliii 
pliy  of  Froelte]  and  Diokena  to  the  oontnuy  notwtthstntd* 
inf;,  —be  finds  himself  in  constant  antagonism  to  hU  aocial 
viiTiitinnii.-Dt.  Ill  the  end. of  course,  he  must  fall  intolineor 
be  nded  out  altogether :  but  wlien  his  trainers  take  too  unti- 
mental  a  view  of  tlwir  duty,  he  is  likely  not  to  learn  the 
linuon  of  ready  complianee  wiLli  rigtitful  autliority  until  it  b 
too  late.  Unless  the  child  has  the  experienee  aixl  iuhibitieo 
of  the  udult,  he  cannot  be  intrust«N)  with  adult  freedom,  is 
the  sense  that  he  can  ignore  autliority,  speaking  now  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  welfare.  Tlie  really  happy  child, 
after  all,  is  the  one  who  acceptit  his  ciders  as  his  experience, 

>  SpsnoM  mjLliM  (M*  polui  ulrooK  in  h\t  •diicalioiul  {ASonphj'.  "Why 
■■  •dnaUon  mn-ilvl  *1  all '' "  li»  aikj  in  tiorml  .Srotin,  pp.  SOT,  300.  "  Vhj 
dnu  not  tha  chilil  grot  iprmtiiiKwiialT  inU  a  nonniJ  T— niia  b«i^T 
Wbf  ihonld  ii  bo  Mqnuitn  to  cnrh  tliii  prupgiuitj,  to  atlinalMa  Um  iMbn 
■iinruiiiiuE.  uiil  tliiia  bj  antftirlal  slrli  to  laoutJ  the  niind  iMo  tanMUaf  4tf> 
Irr-nt  Irma  wliat  il  wiMitil  d(  imlf  liMuiiiu  ?  .  .  .  It  la  an  ia4ii|MlaU*  bat 
ihai  the  moral  oonilitiitiiin  whirli  litlnl  inns  (ar  hi*  oriciiul  fardUarf  stMl 
AitSen  from  tba  ma  nsnii^  to  fit  him  for  thit  tatu.\  tiaw.  to  ahltfc  imM 
]illM[iDn  ot  (ho  raco  ha«  lad.  .  .  .  Tlio  law  at  adaptation  ia  nStetiag  •  ln>> 
■lllun  f  luni  llin  una  vunatilutlon  to  ihn  utlinr.  Llilnit  (h«B,  a*  n  d*.  in  lb* 
fnidnt  nf  ihi»  Inuwitim,  «ii  mu«t*ip*«t  to  Und  lUDdn  |ihanacnf Ba  *bich  at* 
•iplinbU  nolj  npoD  th*  hjpothcaia  thai  bamanitj  ia  M  pnaiat  paniaUy 
•dapUd  to  both  thnM«UtM,aiuI  not  oom^eiftjr  ti>«tb«r  —  baa  ml;  la  a  da- 
fM*  loat  tho  diapoddoa  iM«d*d  (or  aang*  IK*,  and  baa  bst  latperfaotl}  m> 
qolMd  thMB  Da*d«d  far  M«U1  IIT*.  .  .  .  Tba  ulSih  u|^bUia  ot  tbo  nanny, 
tba  pvnwmtion  of  tba  planniund,  tlia  lyiiiic*  and  p>U7  iWfla,  tba  roogh 
trvaCnwntot  infrnnrerBalum,  tJia  propvnrit;  tn  dcalroj  —  ibiat  iotpl;  iba« 
tandanc)  to  puniip  jcratiflratjon  at  Iho  cipoiiH  n(  ntbarbtlnfs  wUeh  qoali. 
lid  am  Cor  llio  arildantaa,  and  which  lUaiiaBUBod  Um  fardvfllMl  Uf*." 
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an<l  aoquiesoes  readily  in  their  BUggeatious.  If  they  are  per- 
fuct  in  wiHclimi,  and  gtiitle,  not  repress  hitn.  thf^n  will  hiM  hap- 
piness be  (lerfetrt.  Hut  even  if  their  virion  be  obscured  in 
many  ways,  it  ia  still  best  that  he  should  readily  follow  their 
leikling.  Thw  first  lesson  which  is  taught  the  young  of  any 
Bpeoies  of  animal  life  is  to  do  instantly  what  they  are  told 
to  do  by  their  elders,  who  chiistise  them  if  they  <lo  not  obey. 
This  seems  a  hardship  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  a  blessing 
in  the  long  run,  for  without  it  survival  would  be  impossible. 
But  suppose  the  child  refuses  to  follow  the  leading  of 
authority ;  what  then  ?  Tliis  problem  gave  Locke,  as  it  has 
given  most  trainers  of  the  young,  more  trouble 
th&D  any  other.  He  could  forgive  every  deviation  ntatoi 
from  conventional  conduct  iu  a  child  except  ob-  °^ 

ttinacj ;  but  this  he  regarded  as  a  grievous  sin,  that  in  tha 
last  resort  must  be  cudgeled  out  of  the  cliild.  His  childish 
errors  may  be  overlooketl :  there  is  no  need  to  rate  and  vex 
him  about  his  manners,  tliey  will  take  care  of  themselves ; 
■go  alonu  will  cure  these  faults.'  Rut  if  he  be  obsdnat«, 
beat  him  ;  use  the  rod  until  you  break  his  will.  There  is  no 
middle  ground ;  you  must  get  tho  u]>{)<jr  hands  of  your  child. 
Kou!iKcau  condonuied  Locke's  doctrine,  and  the  followers  of 

I  "  Nothia^  but  Obscinscy  shoulrl  meet  with  any  ImporiovispKu  or  rough 
a.  All  otliar  Faulu  ihrnild  be  oamctGil  villi  ■  i;eutli!  HaiiH ;  iiiiil  kind 
tnicafitiK  Wutiln  will  work  bnUur  uiij  mote  eftBctuBlly  npoii  ■  wiiliiig  Minil, 
■nd  Avwn  prirvrnt  a  ptoil  tUmX  ot  tliAt  Porv«rsene4s  wLicli  rod^h  luiit  iiripo- 
rimu  Uufcn  of  ten  praduava  in  wnlUluipiapd  Mid  t^cnerous  Minds.  Tia  truo, 
ObstilUiCy  and  wilful  Ncj^lccU  tnaal  bs  niiutereil)  even  tbough  it  cost  UIowi 
ti>  do  U  :  Bnt  1  ckni  npt  (o  thinlc  Porvoneneu  in  Ihe  Pupils  ia  oft#D  tbu  EfTuflt 
of  FrowuduoM  iu  tlio  Tfttar  ;  and  tlial  inu«t  Children  would  seldom  likve  do- 
Mmd  Blovi.  if  nniullrjBB  nnd  misappliud  Roitghiieaa  liitd  iiiit  taui[!iC  thorn 
lll-D>Iur«,  and  in* nn  them  an  Aiernnn  for  tlielr  Teacbor  and  all  that  comM 
from  liim. 

"  tnadvDrt^ncy.  For^ etfiilnen.  Unit^adlneas,  nnd  WnndDrini;  of  Thought, 
are  tho  natural  Faults  ot  Childliood  -,  and  tlierefore,  wlioro  they  am  not  ul>. 
•vntrd  to  Im  wilful,  are  tii  be  Kiciitiuii'd  auf  tly,  and  iptin'd  upon  by  TIniH.  It 
^Tvry  Klip  of  tliia  kind  itrndncea  Ang^r  and  ICurlng,  tlie  Ot^raiiiun  of  lC(<linko 
■ad  Comtcliona  will  nitnrn  )a  often,  that  U>o  Tntor  viil  bp  a  canitnnt  Ter- 
ror and  Unawinoia  to  his  Pupils.  Whicrh  onu  thinif  la  enough  to  hinder  their 
prafltiBlE  by  lii*  limuoni.  aud  Iu  defeat  all  hla  Motbodi  ot  Initrucdon."— 
Lodie,  HduaMvH,  Quiek,  p.  14J. 
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Froobel  regard  it  as  oruel  and  inhuman.  This  seems  to  be  a 
matter  again  of  sentiment  largely,  ^  the  iuterpretatioa  of 
childish  fcvling  fruin  tho  ndult  standputnt.  Tho  experwaeet 
of  tinhiased  parents  and  teachers,  together  witJi  stodtei 
like  those  of  Barnes  and  Darrah '  upon  children's  views  o( 
pimishinvnt,  lead  one  to  think  that  they  oft«n  regard  whip- 
ping as  the  just  and  reaaonaUe  penalty  for  certain  mUdM^I. 
If  it  be  plainly  merited  it  prohnbly  does  not  crush  the  spirit 
of  tho  ofTendor,  a.t  tht?  philosopher  sittiiif;  in  liis  armciuiir 
and  working  with  preconceived  premises  soinetiraes  tmbods 
that  it  will.  The  ailministration  of  phyacal  pain  tor  inanlv 
ordination  is  not  regarde<l  by  childn^i  a.i  tlw  odull  wi>iild 
regard  it  if  it  were  inflicted  upon  him;  and  if  a  child  is  is 
continual  conflict  with  hitt  noc.iid  «nvironnii;nt  IwcauM  h* 
insists  on  <Ioing  what  in  tiie  nature  of  things  he  cannot  do, 
and  day  after  day  there  is  verbal  contest  between  himself 
and  those  who  arc  resitonitibk  for  his  well-being,  then  would 
it  not  he  liettor  for  all  concerned  occasionally  to  liave  the 
question  of  leadership  deBnitely  settled  by  the  applioatioB 
of  force  if  necessary  ? 

It  will  not  rtxjuireniuchai^imvnt  to  convince  any 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  use  tlie  same  metJ)o«ls  of  oo: 
Hiitoai  and  exhortation  with  all  pupils  indiscriminately. 
raildiB  Taki>,  for  eiample,  U>e enjus  of  tlie  Iwy  in  the  fint 
rtflm?"*  P^^^t  *"?•  '*'"'  ^""^  always  "  had  his  own  way." 
«nu«niiM  Ilis  thoiif;htB,  his  fcL>1ings.  his  very  musclua  hsTB 
bvcomu  surchiii^-d  witli  tlte  autocratic  temper.  His  expeH- 
ences  liave  given  liim  no  data  for  interpreting  an  order  of 
things  where  he  must  follow  instayjid  of  lead,  and  he  must 
begin  «&  inifroin  learning  this  Icswm.  Of  course,  l)ie  teacher 
cannot  expect  tliat  he  will  at  once  respond  appropriately 
his  requests,  as  will  the  boy  who  has  been  truinod  in  olwdi- 
ence  in  his  faoinv,  and  who  has  gained  facility  in  eanriug 
commands  out  into  appropriate  conduct.  No  one  but  a 
strong,  mpable  person,  and  a  patient  one  a«  wvll,  nui  iadooo 
>  Sm  Sludtn  in  Edaealim,  two  Tolmnn,  WitMl  by  Bmms. 
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Uie  bully  to  nssnine  a  reasoii»lily  <Iocile  ntUtndu  in  Uie 
m-lxHiInx)!)).  It  will  take  time  tu  iirooiiijiliHli  this,  iinil  tliero 
will  be  frequunt  bHcksliding  on  the  part  of  tlie  otVemler,  for 
hu  origioal  attitudes  of  reiiiatunM;  and  doiiiiii<.iiTing  will  not 
atnily  Ite  overcome.  The  wise  teaclier  will  not  be  dincour- 
aged  ID  Ills  task  of  brpHking  in  the  untrained  colt,  nor  will 
bo  Ittt  bin  anger  get  Uie  better  of  biin,  for  he  will  realise 
that  the  offender  ia  really  not  at  fault.  No  one,  Iioy  or  man, 
cnn  in  an  inntaiit  will  his  piutt  out  of  his  desires  and  iin- 
pulMW,  nor  can  he  will  all  at  onco  a  wholly  new  attitude  or 
quality  into  bia  feelings  and  expressions. 

Fortunately,  tlie  t<.iichcr  has  an  opimrtunity  deeply  to 
irogin.'det  the  child  when  he  tirst  entcrti  school,  for  he  iH  then 
iu  a  more  or  less  plastie  condition  in  respect  to  his  attitude 
towartl  the  now  onlcr.  Kvcii  if  he  has  Itcen  a  bully  in  his 
home,  lu!  may  iisunlly  l>e  innile,  without  tlie  use  of  harah 
inmtis,  to  feel  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  the  order 
and  rules  of  the  school,  and  this  aiiprL-ciutioii  will  load 
eaxilj  to  the  attitude  of  docility.  One  may  often  hoc  boj-a 
who  dominate  over  everj-  one  in  their  homes,  but  who  are 
M  homble  and  rvspotrtful  in  tlio  Ncho<il  iw  onv  could  wish. 
However,  the  riijhl  xCart  mnst  be  made.  From  tlie  very 
beginning  pupils  must  be  imprejfaed  with  everything  per* 
tuning  to  the  sehool.  If  an  attitude  of  indifrereu<ieordi8ro- 
■pcct  be  acquired  at  the  outset,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  establish  a  different  attitude  lator. 

It  is  prolnibly  within  llii!  IkiuuiIs  of  faet  to  nay  that  men 
have  always  felt  that  force  and  coercion  applied  in  some 
manner  is  necessary  in  or^Kr  to  insure  the  devcl-  osstnitr 
opmicnt  of  right  social  attituileti  in  the  young,  ^a^^^ 
Penustent  nonconformists  must  have  serious,  or  a"»ot»" 
even  painful,  experiences  oceasioniUly,  which  will  impress 
uiK>»  Uieiii  tliu  ditfercnce  between  right  anil  wrong,  and  the 
neoessity  of  chooaing  the  former.  But  how  are  these  expe- 
riences to  be  gained  ?  As  we  have  seen,  this  ia  the  question 
bat  tixniUed  oducatiooists  aiooe  Plato's  day.  The 
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pUn  indorsed  bf  Locke,  RoutMon,  Spencer,  ud  otben  i* 
iDUHt  nearij  in  aM»Kl  with  DuuteniporarTF'  fe«]ing,  —  tliat » 
chilli  must  be  made  to  realiz«  clearlr  that  social  ooadnct 
will  incrciwe  his  happincM,  while  ill-will  towmrd  bU  fdlows, 
HelflHliDC^  and  iliaobedienoe  will  ditninislt  his  pteMBW  ud 
aii;^ont  his  paius.  Uut  of  this  coooeption  hu  grown  tlw 
doctrine  of  tho  ilim-tpliDv  of  "  nutunU  onoauqucooe*."  ArU- 
trary  pimiahiu«Qt  often  fails  of  its  end.  it  is  said.  becaoM 
tli<;  ofFvixIur  dous  not  look  upon  bis  penalties  as  tbu  insvi- 
tablfl  result  of  his  misdeeds.  When  a  child  strikes  hts  finger 
with  a  baiDiner  he  b  not  in  doubt  re^tding  the  relation  of 
cante  and  vffwit  in  this  inHtanco,  and  ivn»>,'<(iuvnllv  Ih-  is  od 
bis  guard  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  event.  But  when 
hu  plays  tnisttt  and  is  some  time  later  whipped  for  tt.  he 
may  think  that  iiis  puiii.thmbnt  i»  due  t«  ihv  ill  ti'-mpt-rand 
the  injuatiiK  of  his  teacher,  or  that  it  is  an  accidental  afEair, 
and  would  not  hitvv  occurred  with  another  teacher  or  under 
other  conilitiuiis.  So  he  will  try  it  again  when  the  situation 
is  altered ;  the  punisbmeot  seeming  to  bim  capricious,  be 
will  take  chaiicCH  with  it  when  the  conditions  chanj:^.  And, 
too,  when  the  boy  is  always  whipped  for  certain  kinds  of 
wrong-doinc  bo  is  apt  to  reach  the  oonolunou  tJiat  every- 
tiling  for  which  he  it  not  wliip]>cd  is  permissible ;  and  ao 
he  gains  little  if  any  appreciation  of  the  correoUve  f(n«ea 
that  alone  are  effective  iu  mature  life.  If  as  a  man  he  is 
ivltish  and  jwople  treat  him  accordingly,  though  he  be  not 
whipped,  he  will  be  likely  to  think  himself  abused.  He  can- 
not connect  causes  and  effects  in  much  of  bis  conduct*  ba, 
cause  during  hiM  plastic  years  he  was  not  practiced  in  this 
subtle  art.  He  is  quite  incapable  of  detecting  tlie  very  in- 
txicate  ways  iu  which  his  doeds  return  upon  him.  and  so 
OKperieuce  teaches  him  little  which  can  lie  of  scrvin-  to  him 
in  mending  his  errors.  He  does  not  ascribe  his  social  ui^ 
fortunes  to  bis  own  shortcomings ;  instead  he  thinks  some, 
thing  is  wrong  with  tlto  world.  It  i*  too  Lite  for  bim  wImii 
he  reaches  maturi^  to  acquire  the  halut  of  tracing  i 
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ooDaei]ueoces  in  behavior;  rather  he  will  be  inclined  to 
S]HMi(l  his  time  oouiplaintng  at  the  injustice  of  men  if  they 
oppose  bii  uudertakiugH. 

Kousseau  would  permit  no  direct  expi-esaion  of  repre*. 
•ive,  eoen;iv(-,  or  punitive  authority  in  thu  training  of  the 
child.  The  latter  should  iitaud  in  awe  or  in  fear  of  nothing 
Lat  the  inevitable  conaequBnces  of  his  aotious.    Mo  one 
shoulil  ever  conuuaiid  or  forbid  him ;  l«t  him  learn  what  is 
right  through  exiienence,  whiuli,  as  Rousseau  thought  of 
it,  excludes  the  indignation  even  of  his  eldera.  The  kinder* 
garteo  has  ajipart'ntly  indorsed  tliis  principle,  and  lias  given 
it  standing  among  muny  [wople.    Every  child,  say  some  of 
Ute  interpreters  of  Froebel,  possesses  a  spark  of  divinity, 
and  no  adult  has  tlie  right  to  quench  it  by  the  exercise  of 
autocratic  authority. 
I      But  those  who  thiuk  in  the  spirit  of  modern  thought 
doubt  the  ]Kuisibility  or  the  wisdom  of  letting  the  child  at- 
tempt to  learn  the  w/wla  of  the  social  law  without  „ 
uitbonty  to  coerce  him  at  tunes.  If  the  pnociplc  imuid 
of  control  by  natural  eonseijuenccs,  as  KouAseau     *' 
and  Sjwncer  '  expound  it,  wei-e  the  only  oue  followed  in  the 
training  of  the  young  vliih),  be  would  surely  be  destroyed 

*  Tho  following  ■IktoiunDt  (nun  Sponoap  ipdifaiea  liis  riow  o(  tha  axonrna 
«f  authority  uvur  tlia  ohilJ.  "Tli«  jiuwarof  M]f>^uv«riim>tiil,"  liu  naya,  "  tik* 
all  uUutr  liciwan.  ivti  Iw  <l4TtiIope<l  only  lij  fl^Qri'JHC-  Wtjtiiii>  m  In  rul(<  I1I4 
pauKirvH  in  mAluritj-,  iniKt  be  pmciicpil  in  piilim-  o*er  liii  pamionit  iliirinf; 
^oatli.  OburvBt  tlmTi.  tlio  absurdity  of  tho  coonriTe  avalem.  Inslciu)  of  hftbiU 
VBCln;;  a  boy  to  be  a  Inw  10  bim»elf  ifi  lie  ia  rG<)nirfd  in  after  lifo  to  ba.  It 
actinlniiun  tlm  luw  tor  liim.  Iiiit«ad  ol  prupnriag  him  atfotiuit  Ibo  day  whnn 
tiu  aKaII  Ivav^  fUii  |iaLarn:il  roof^  by  inrluaing  him  to  ft!  the  bouuiloriuH  of 
Ilia  Mlinn*  And  inliinturily  vonlinp  hitiiinlf  vtlbin  ibnm,  it  niarlis  »nt  lb«M 
bonBduic*  for  bim,  and  lays,  *  cro«i  thom  at  yoiir  peril .'  flvro  iro  hai*  • 
bttiof  who.  in  a  few  yuan,  ijt  to  boooinu  hii  ovn  iniutdr,  and,  by  way  of  flU 
ling  Urn  (or  iiii^h  ■  oaiiililluii.  ho  la  alloflod  to  bu  hi*  own  iDUtcr  M  littJa 
aa  pimible,  Whilnt  in  vviiry  i>tbvr  partiotiior  it  ia  thou^lit  rUaLr&blo  that 
«hat  Ihn  tnnn  ntll  hnrv  tn  <lo.  the  rlilM  ■htiiiUi  h<-  wli  drillud  in  doing,  in 
tltin  tnoti  importnot  of  nil  pM-ticuIun  —  the  controtlini*  of  himiulf  —  it  i« 
tlionght  that  the  1«HB  praotit^b  be  haa  tbe  better.  No  wonder  that  thoie  vbo 
luT*  baao  liroU|[hl  up  under  ibu  auveroit  duwlptiiio  idioiild  *o  frequently  turn 
out  lh«  vilitml  uf  Iba  wild,    Sorb  ■  roanlt  !■  ]»«t  wliat  IiURbt  havB  been 

ktd  for."  —  Soaat  Sfittkt,  pp.  200,  iVi. 
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before  be  oouM  reach  the  point  where  he  cotild  reoogniie 
causes  and  effects  in  eoniltittt,  and  govern  himself  stctx>rd- 
iiigly.  H011H8UUI  and  liis  diMoipIea  have  appareiiUy  failed  to 
take  due  aocoiint  in  their  theories  of  the  fact  that  a  pno- 
cipiv  of  KociaJ  training  whiiJi  niuy  Ix)  scrvieeablu  in  the 
education  of  a  child  of  eleven  may  be,  and  is  likely  to  be, 
utterly  useless  if  not  vicioutt  when  applied  to  tlie  infant  in 
ariiiK.  The  child  of  tnatui-er  yeara  ha.t  gaincil  some  insight 
into  the  connections  between  actions  and  their  oatooma 
upon  liis  welfarv ;  that  is,  he  can  trace  the  connections  be- 
tween what  he  does  and  what  happens  to  him  "naturally" 
as  a  result  thereof.  But  it  is  altogether  different  with  the 
infant ;  liis  vision  for  roatt«rs  of  this  sort  extends  only  an 
arin*a  length ;  he  «annot  see  the  rehition  between  iniAdciils 
and  their  '*  natural  "  coiisefguences  excc|>t  in  the  simple  and 
mora  obviuuM  instances.  He  oon  doubtl««s  make  aomfl  sort 
of  connection  between  bin  destroying  his  mother's  china,  for 
instance,  and  the  dermal  gtiniiilation  administerad  by  her 
immuiliatcJy  thereafter ;  but  if  some  time  later  his  mother 
refuses  to  give  him  food  because  he  has  broken  his  diabea, 
bis  piucc-Dicnl  nttnd  will  nut  be  apt  to  tnicc  the  derind 
nJation  between  the  previous  wrong  aot  aiul  the  prsseat 
unhappy  couscqucDco.  He  will  be  more  apt  to  think  that 
his  mother  U  mean  or  freaky. 

After  all,  correction  of  wrong  action  by  the  pareol  or 
the  teacher  or  the  policcmnn  is  "*  natural "  pimishment.  for' 
the  rcprc^fteiibttivcit  of  law  and  onler  have  to  ba 
reckoned  with  when  we  are  oonwdcrtng  the 

It  is  snrely  •*  natural "  for 
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lesaly  or  purposely  broken,  and  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  anytlitng  of  the  sort  occurring  again.  Of 
eonrMi,  there  is  danger  tliat  the  panot  will  not 
administer  the  moral  law  as  noiformly  or  wiaely 
lu  nature  docs  tlic  physical  law,  but  tliis  docs  not  affect  the 
principle.  Theaorrow,  or  iodigoAtioii, or  cvcu  punitive  1 
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taon  of  one  in  auUiority,  owationixl  by  the  misdeed  of  a 
child,  is  a  sign  to  the  latter  that  be  muat  ctmuge  Iiis  course, 
or  at  least  be  more  circumspect  in  his  coaduct.  In  his  early 
years  be  dotis  not  raise  the  qiiestiou  of  justice  or  arbitrari- 
ness whoa  be  is  corrected  for  bis  errors ;  he  simply  concludcii 
therefrom  how  be  should  carry  himself  in  the  future,  just  as 
when  be  burns  bis  finger  on  the  stove  he  decides  "  naturally  " 
to  avoid  the  source  of  bis  trouble  on  all  occasions.  This  in 
principle  is  all  be  cares  for  or  is  capable  of  appreciating 
during  bis  first  few  years.  What  can  I  do  with  safety  ?  is 
tbo  question  ever  on  his  lips ;  and  whatever  brings  no  serious 
pain  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  is  allowable, 
whUe  all  clso  must  be  guarded  against,  or  abandoned  com- 
pletely. 

Viewed  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  the  parent  and 
teacher  were  conserved  to  direct  the  child  in  lus  immaturity 
aii<l  liulplessness.  They  are  simply  wisdom  stored  up  for  hiu], 
and  put  at  his  disjmsal,  while  he  is  gaining  wisdom  for  him- 
self ;  and  tbo  cliild  should  pi'Oiwrly  regard  tbein  in  just  tliis 
light.'  It  b  as  though  in  obeying  them  be  abides  by  the 
verdict  of  his  own  experience,  when  it  commands  bim  to  do 
this  dc«d  and  not  to  do  that  one.  The  right  relation  between 
trainerandpupil  will  develop  this  attitude  of  confidence  and 
obedience  on  the  jmrt  of  the  latter.    This  relation,  though, 

I  It  n  [Kwrbtil  that  itnniiKif  iuiuk  ennniing  the  thaorj  of  aelf-iWlivitT  too 
far  1*  theM  dn^a.  Thoiw  in  authority  onght  not  to  In  oantiniuUjr  uking 
yndbC  ohUdran  whothnr  thoy  wiuic  to  do  thia  or  that  or  tho  othor  thing,  to- 
fftot*  oniflit  not  to  bo  roqoirod  to  make  their  own  jncl^iTkonU  In  nferviien  1o 
maojof  tlw  tliin^^  in  tidily  liftr-  Tim  tiiacliur  or  fritrviii  rmglit  to  j[un]i«inil  (in 
IIm  MMUDptioa  tint  oertAin  tbin^  «limiM  Im  iLmn.  nn'l  thi*r,f  ih  no  ni^vd  of 
mkSag  qOMtiaM  Bbont  lliem.  Tlie  eovsmor  (bonld  itiidy  thn  lompemnent 
eS  iho  dhUd  ia  order  to  Meertnio  liifl  likoi  and  dijlikca,  oud  thoae  khonld  bo 
naparted,  Ux  alii1Jib>eR  nut  tike  linttul,  for  eiiuu|>lc.  thii  lulult  uti|[)itiiui  li> 
torn  bmtH  apnn  him  ;  nor  onght  ho  to  .vk  »t  (vory  mrtJ,  "  Will  yon  ba** 
bread  ?  "  Thii  eivFB  lbs  chihl  too  mnvb  importanpo.  It  pliteeii  gofcmiDDiit 
b)  bifl  hiuidi  bflfoH  ho  11  ready  to  ^ovom.  At  his  ita^  of  dovelopmofit  it  U 
saiiar  and  inoto  iitliiral  tor  lilni  In  hava  tbin)^  dttarminod  fur  bim  In  *oms 
part.  Them  neM  U«  no  arbitrary  aiitlicfritj  in  thin.  If  i,  not  nwnukry  for 
ika  adnlt  to  lay.  "  You  inant  do  this  or  that  or  the  olhor  ihiug."  Thotv  ia  a 
whmII:.!.  couno  wiiicb  iha  wrao  tmiaor  will  punua. 
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will  (!ont!iiu<!  only  during  the  early  years.  It  ia  but  a  mak«- 
tdiift;  for  in  due  course  the  discipline  of  natural  conoid- 
quencDs  will  boconic<  operative,  and  tlien  tliC  function  of  the 
guardiiiii  will  1)6  simply  to  help  tlie  child  to  aee  stnight  io 
his  social  relations,  so  that  he  may  connect  together  cBUMt 
and  cEFoctH  that  aru  <]iiite  r^^'tiiutv  from  unv  aiiothur  iq 
and  that  do  not  seem  to  be  causally  related. 


Corporal  piinislinient,  onco  the  chief  inDnii*  of  oorroctlMl.  (■ 
nptrsudcd  by  ocliur  luodei  of  control,  tbougli  thcro  ar*  Hill  di*li*- 
giiished  eiliicalon  who  believe  in  the  value  of  tbe  rod,«t 
letut  on  oocaaioiis.  lu  Gcrmnii;,  the  iiiiii  ia  the  tnuaiof  of 
the  young  is  tu  suourc  vb»(li«iice  nml  reN[i(ii:t  for  nuthorit}',  aixl  cwr^Mnkl 
puni«liinHiit  U  fracily  uaud.  lu  Eugkiid,  tctf-ouutrol  mi  Ml(->liM'ipliiM 
biobUdliMMl  aiid  youth  Hrebeio^'  relied  oil  iiivr«  will  more,  anil  Umum 
of  foroti  in  ()i*ai[)liiiu  iit  dvvliiiiiig,  tliuiigh  it  lins  nut  «iiii rely  ilUappeanid 
jet.  Jo  Friuiofl,  oorporiLl  [niiiiiihuieut  i»  itbiiuliitely  |irohibited  ui  tlw 
publio  icbuoU. 

Tlio  Geniinn  ichnolii  repress  initiative  and  (pontanolty  a]Di<Nt  wholly. 
Hut  they  do  not  duvnlop  a  high  tyjie  o(  anlt-oontrol.  On  tb#  other  hu^ 
tho  Friiiiuli  mulbod  tniU  to«ei^iini  ciTeotive  work  [foiu  oliildrcii,eMltM 
oit«i  mvx  ill  ('■cTiiiniiy.  Thn  youth  of  Fniiico  aeen  to  be  aa  veil  cob> 
trolled,  howi>vor,  itiid  lu  ■■•rioiifi  hii<)  4<anii>st  m  the  Germaa  yontb.  It 
i«  probxhln  ilmt  tb«  rod  iloea  not  play  a  really  vitfti  role  in  devclofiaf 
■Dtr-oiintrol  ill  iiinliirily. 

Tlio  cbiki  ia  nnduubtedly  hflppivat  wht>n  lie  Irnrnji  rarlr  ibat  be  mut 
jleld  withont  protPHt  tu  the  guidauoo  of  those  wiMr  than  himself.  \ot 
until  the  individual  hM  tliu  ?tperieii?a  and  lias  deieloped  the  iuliifaitioM 
of  the  adult  oan  be  b«  intmslud  with  adult  freedom. 

Obntinaey  and  insiibunliuation  may  require  tbe  applioKtkin  of  fore* 
as  a  eorreotive  ;  althuiigb  on  this  point  men  differ  )rre«tly  in  Uiair 
viewi.  Plato  would  ubd  the  rod  rnlher  freely,  it  teem*;  Qiainlili«n 
would  neter  itrike  «  sbild  ;  Luoke  would  employ  it  t»  onre  obaUnaey, 
bnt  not  otberwiso  ;  RanMcau  has  no  oonfidetice  wliatDver  in  amj  farm 
of  phjuoal  foroo  ai  a  moani  of  control;  Knxbel  would  (ubntitate  lore, 
aympathy,  gcatlcncu  for  the  rod  ;  and  Kponoer  regards  corpo<«l  pii»> 
tibnaDt  aa  arbitrary  and  inelfectire.  In  our  eonntry  we  are  teoding 
ftwaj  ftoio  the  nso  of  the  rod  in  the  borne  nod  in  Ibo  ichnol. 

Methods  of  oorrootion  oiid  ooorcion  must  bo  varied  to  suit  IndiTidaa) 
peaallailtins,  Oii»  cliild  may  bo  injured  permanently  by  corpotal  pas- 
idinieni,  while  another  may  reoeire  marked  beiMdi  from  it  wlven  it  b 
ftdnliklitered  with  faimeet,  and  for  plain  wraDe^ovng.  On  enterini 
•ohool  the  fhild  ii  uanally  in  a  rroeptive  mood,  uid  the  Uaieber 
ij  sppnpriata  melhod*  make  a  deep  iropreMioa  upea  bim,  and 
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him  to  aMnin*  a  dooiU  attitud*  toward  authoiitj.  But  tba  inprcuiou 
moBl  b«  lliadD  in  Iht  btginiting. 

Arbitnry  puiiifibmeiil  g«iiiit»lly  faili  of  attaining  ita  cod.  Moreover, 
it  doe*  Dot  Ivad  tlia  oliild  to  ooijuire  tbe  babit  of  tracing  "natiinil 
OoiuaquoncM  "  in  Ins  conduct.  Wliile  the  child  traiued  in  acconJanca 
with  tbH  ductriue  o[  natural  (luuiMiiiiienuas  will  become  skillful  in  traciiiK 
the  rvlalLoii  u(  uiiuHD  ouii  ulluul  iu  Ijis  actions,  uaverlhelcs«  tli(>  invthod 
ia  of  Titlne  <iaiy  to  a  limitud  Hxtpnt  witli  j'oiing  children,  bcfun>  tlivj* 
can  appreciate  actiuua  and  lliuir  "  uatural "  efliicts,  and  cuudual  llivui' 
■elvei  mpfm^riatelf. 

Hw  jouag  obild  duel  not  ordinarilf  raigo  tbe  quoition  of  justice  or 
■rliitraruieu  in  bin  cornotioui ;  but  from  tbe  outcome  of  bis  iLatiun  in 
the  pR»cut  bo  learus  liuw  to  conduct  bimself  in  the  future.  Froin  tbe 
•nttntioiiu^  stnnit point  the  pDieiit  and  tbe  tencber  have  been  conserved 
to  diNOt  tbo  child  durinj;  Ui>  iimnaliiritj'  and  helples&ncss,  and  tbcir 
attitudes  toward  bii  couiluvt  mutt  Im  rwkooed  among  tbe  "  natural 
OOBM(|ueiioci "  of  bia  behavior. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

SUGGESTION 

TnK  reader  who  has  gone  tlirough  tie  preceding  two  chap- 
ters bus  doubtless  retiiarkeil  t)ie  iri)]>ort»iin;  wliidi  luw  U-vd 
giren  to  resistant,  coercive,  and  punitive  raeaauK^ 
atuimiin  Di  — to  Spartan  training — in  the  «arly  stages  of 
■iittKUM  gfy^,^^^^  eiluwition.  Ho  may  havo  felt  tliat  oompul- 
sion  was  assigned  too  proroineot  a  place  in  those  chapters; 
but  if  BO,  he  cannot  have  failed  to  two  the  nMUOmt  why  forc« 
has  been  thought  to  be  essential  at  times.  The  child  eotues 
among  ua  equipped  with  impulses,  many  of  which  alipnata 
hun  from  his  present  social  UDvironm«nt ;  and  it  U  tliv  huM- 
ness  of  tr:i!iiiiig,  when  iiii|>erative,  to  compel  him,  for  the 
welfare  of  himself  as  well  as  of  others,  to  restrain  these  t«ii- 
deneics,  and  to  choosu  modes  of  conduct  in  harmony  with 
contemporary  <iust(>in:t  and  ituttitutions.  But  granting  the 
necessity  of  the  child's  being  led  to  adjust  himself  in  ooo* 
gruunt  reliitionH  with  the  existing  xocinl  onlcr,  can  this  be 
aooomplislied  iu  the  majority  of  cases  in  some  ntore  tgn^ 
able  and  successful  way  than  by  the  employment  of  ooocrete 
r«w»rds  and  pninn  and  pcnaltivH  ?  In  coosidering  the  ques- 
tion, womustltrstglauoeatan  imjmrtaatprinoipleoFiiKidMii 
psychology,  —  the  principle  of  suggestion,  —  the  tendency 
of  an  individual  to  act  in  oonformity  witli  or  in  opposition 
to  idca^  abruptly  thrust  into  eonsciouKness  from  without,  or 
in  certain  cases  from  within.  In  another  oonnectioa*  the 
antbor  has  shown  that,  in  the  view  of  contcmponi7  W' 
oholog^.tts,  conscious  processes  alway«  hare  motor  aooom- 
paniments.  Some  present4ay  scientists  go  so  far  w  to  say 
that  ideas  arc  really  part  motor;  or  whnt  amount*  to  th* 
same  tiling,  tliat  everj*  idea  lus  a  motor  aspect.  ^Vhntbar 
I  In  Df»omit  Faturi  in  f^MofiM.  chafi*.  HiL 
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Tlwn 


I  tliia  view  in  all  its  iiiiplicatioiiit  eau  be  Kiic«<.'Bsfiil]j  (Icfended 
is  not  appropriate  for  us  to  dUcusa  liere  ;  but  it  is  iiii[K>rL'Uit 
h)  appreciate  the  fuel,  for  fu-t  it  suimus  to  he,  that  in  (child- 
hood an  iil(-a,  usiii^  tbo  term  in  tim  ]N)|iii1»,i-  sense,  t«n<Is  to 
find  ready  expieSB ion  Id  eorrelatad  luot^^i- aetiouo,  uo  matter 
bow  tlw  idou  gmnH  c-nlniiicu  to  i-ousdouHneHS. '  The  young 
child  is  a  sort  of  r^^x  of  the  stiuiulatinnii  tliat  play  u]>on  bint 
from  the  environment  in  whicli  lie  is  placed  at  any  tinie. 
Tbvre  is  littJu  if  any  unity  in  Iiiit  i;onduct,  except  when  his 

[enrironnient  is  uniform,  so  that  lie  doea  not  renvira  sug- 
tioos  which  induce  s,  variety  of  disconnected  activities. 
adult  aui,  in  a  measure  at  any  rate,  i^urc  simulations 
from  his  environment  which  are  not  congruous  with  a  duini- 

i Dating  purpose,  or  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  his  action 
tt  any  moment ;  but  it  in  ollmrwiae  with  the  ehiUI.  who  has 
not  established  well-integrated  series  of  ideas  and  actions 
which  will  ]>rcvont  htm  from  res|wnding  to  chance  sugges- 
tions tJiat  may  oomu  to  him  without  order  or  method.  This 
opportunity  may  be  takeu  to  observe  that  in  a  sense  ohitr- 
acter,  as  we  ordinarily  use  the  term,  means  the  sum  of  these 
^-Juibitual  sc<piencex  in  iilcax  and  uctjoiiit  wliicti  iiuilce  ail  in- 
^pdividual's  conduct,  whatever  it  may  be,  unifoi-tu  and  eon- 
Bistent;  qualities  which  the  child's  Whavror  lacks  in  large 
measure,  except  as  his  instinctive  tendencies  are  for  a  period 
uniform  and  consistent. 
^L      Let  us  here  glance  at  the  natural  history,  as  it  were,  of  a 
^fttypicalact  of  .tug^ation  in  rhildhoo>l.  Inthi^  first  rnaunni 
Hplace,  the  child  eonscioualy  or  deliberately  niakea  ^^Jl^jj* 
Bftn  adjustment  to  a  situation, — a  person,  a  word,  nuinuon 

I  Conipnro  (ha  foUowipg;  "  It  ji  a  fniniliar  prinoiplo  IhaC  ittti>ntion  tiithc 
lliotiiilit  ul  fliuuvoiuontMucU  la  tuitt  ilinl  laif  mouomunL  I  dufj  nny  of  my 
I— illiilii  lliiiili  liHnl  nnil  Inni-nf  winking  tliu  luft  dvd.wiiI  itot  lui*e an nlmoaC 
Itwwttitlo  impiilv  to  "ink  ihn'  vvr.  THh™  i»  iiii  Iwiuir  way  to  nink*  it  iliffl- 
mH  fof  »  child  lo  lit  ilitl  (hail  to  tvll  liim  to  nit  *cill ;  fnt  <t»iir  wnnU  (ill  np 
Ilia  MttflD^OQ.  V  1  hftvo  c>t<Muloii  lu  %Ay  ahovD,  vith  tho  thonj^ht  of  (liu  movA* 
nanC*.  mml  thu*n  Uiuuichln  liriii);  'in  tha  ninraniDnlB.  ilupltu  tho  but  Inlen- 
oflhsahilclinUiowayafolwlioiwit."  —  BtJil»in,  ThSlorg  oftk<iiind, 

160. 
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a  dog,  a  hot  stove,  or  what  not.  If  tim  ntijuAtntfnt,  wbetlwr 
it  be  uf  a  |M)Hitive  or  of  a  negative  cliai-acter,  prove-i  of  Hotue 
advantage  to  tlio  individual,  iu  Ms  own  ostiuiatiou,  Iw  trill 
tviid  to  reiieut  it  wbencwr  h«  iit  placed  id  thu  [Mtrttcular 
Bititatioii  iu  wIhl'Ii  it  originatei].  Gradually  upon  rt'iM-tition 
the  adjustinL-nt  will  Ur  iiiadu  stilicotiHciously,  and  it  will  tenA 
alwayii  8o  to  ocour  on  the  projier  MtJmululi  being  prcaeotod. 
unless  there  becomes  atumciated  with  it  a  etimtdus  or  mg> 
gi'stion  whieh  operates  to  rCHtrain  it,'  by  inciting  an  actoon- 
trary  to  it,  or  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  H  on  to 
some  different  action.  To  give  a  simple  illustration:  V.  is 
reading  hy  luy  sidij.  Without  addr(.'.N»iin}r  liiiii  dinwtly,  I  my, 
"  I  tluuk  I  willgoouton  the  lawn  and  phiy  boll  for  a  while-" 
Instantly  ho  drops  his  book,  ntid  finds  his  way  without  hea> 
tatioii  to  hat  niul  bnlltt,  am)  then  to  Uic  lawii.  Tho  cniiro 
proceeding  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  automatic  with 
him.  Thi!  wonls  "  Inwn  "  and  "  play  ball "  wrv«  mainly  to 
relea.te  the  inotur  prooettsea  which  have  l>econie  oonocctcil 
through  past  function  with  this  particular  stimulns.  This 
very  simple  iii*ljiiicc  is  typical  of  what  is  occnrring  ei»- 
Htantly  iu  the  life  of  the  average  child,  and  to  Munn  extent 
in  the  life  of  the  adult.  The  following  incident  illustn 
the  principle,  though  in  n  nithcr  extreme  form :  — 

E.  W.  Sabcl.  in  the  Saturday  KMninrf  I'oH,  IclU  an  anectlot*' 
of  Frederick  Villiem,  l)ie  famous  war  oorreapfiitlenL  Villiera  luiil 
lie«n  uniler  iirtt  for  lome  day*,  llie  L-ii<>[iiy  bumliardiiig  tho  fiirrn 
la  vliioli  lh(!  nrtiitt  waa  attachcih  to  tlint  the  arrival  of  a  shell  wbb 
a  cominoi>plitce  circiitnutiincD,  to  l>o  trsntcil  in  Ui«  n«ual  way.  Out 
of  this  oriieal  he  oaiiie  unscathed  to  London,  and  was  strotliiif  dawa 
the  nrowiU'il  Strnnd. 

Oil  n  miildcn  thi--  podettrinnn  were  a|i|iti1led  to  i««  Iiiro  fling  Itin- 

■  f*,ini;iitn<  Uio  rollnoin][  -  H^n,  t»  I'laTwIiara,  tht  ooDMinu*  anar^  •!  plat 
[iiniitinn  bMoDiea  tba  nncaiiHiitnu  moeluuiicni  of  pnaoot  fnntiaa,  «U(k 
iharsnpon  U  abU  lo  work  witlioiii  mientlon  and  alDioit  vitbost  riallt»«: 
will  Imut  lUflluinctBr.  aa  taapi'iik.  lii  iiMiilnlnf  Intfiimnnnitrnmaifiniiia  i 
■uil  lunuiwIiUp  tlii>  (»•.  niMllarlitid  |alh4aaUn|[  OaBadnMoiBBul  «iIL  llM 
■ra.  n  il  wnm.  iW  piniwi'r*  aiHl  parfarltnat  [Ti|  mil  atii  mJlalilaliiliilllaila 
Biw  md  U>  perfect  old  f DiMFtioua.  —  bUndalaf ,  Bodf  OaJ  W^  p.  98. 
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•eltmt  full  length  upon  the  grensy,  mud<Iy  pavement,  and  there  lio 
on  his  titcc  ii^iit  ue  u  ik-;!!)  niiiii.  From  nil  ilirertiuna  men  rui^iieil 
to  ri>mler  liiiu  uisisLiinoc.  Tliey  Imiicil  him  dvi'I'  t<)  iiib  hia  hiirido 
Biid  unbutton  his  i^olliki',  exjU'ctiiig  to  fiiiil  him  in  ii  Ot.  But  nu. 
On  hia  fnoB  they  fuuiid  not  the  jHiiii  ami  pallor  uf  upitcpNy,  liiit 
utonuhnicnt  niid  mud.  Villiers,  when  they  laid  hold  of  him, 
qnickly  jumped  t^i  Ids  feet,  ehook  the  niiid  from  his  hands  iilid 
elothes,  and  then  looked  voiiiul  for  an  explanation  of  his  own  4ij>- 
puvnlly  idiotic  not.  The  6X|ihtiiatioii  wild  furthcoming. 

A  few  yards  behind  him  ftwul  a  horse  and  cart-  The  carter  hud 
a  IXtoment  after  Villicrg  jtaMod  pulled  the  pin  and  allowed  the 
eul-box  to  dump  upon  the  ground  a  load  of  gravel,  The  heavy 
beams  of  the  cart,  of  course,  struck  the  wood  paving  with  a,  rv- 
■ounding  "  duU  thud."  and  the  eleaii  gravel  hissed  out  with  an 
•Til  roar.  This  combination  of  sounds,  the  war  artist  declared,  was 
identical  with  the  striking  of  a  live  shell,  and  Villiers,  forgetting 
tlut  he  then  stood  some  thousands  of  miles  from  the  seat  of  war, 
0ung  himself  down  to  wait  the  dreadful  uxplusien,' 

B  Without  attempting  to  tltsciiss  the  ps)-chology  of  su^eft- 
tion  in  11.U  its  phases,  we  may  here  say  simply  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  of  chief  unportauce  to  us  at  this  Th*  prtiui- 
point  may  ho  utiited  thns :  .iny  percej>t  or  image  Jjj^'*' 
of  ail  act,  which  hecomes  foeal  in  the  child's  eoii-  i*fi 
Roiousness,  tends  aiitoniaticjilly  to  produce  the  act  if  he  has 
previouxly  performed  it  or  anything  resembling  it  closely. 
It  i«  hardly  neoeaaary,  ])erhaps,  to  aild  the  qualifloation, 
'•which  becomes  focfll,"  for  11  percept  or  imago  of  an  aot 
cannot  lx'w>mii  focal  in  attention  until  it  has  been  exe- 
ciitctl,  at  least  spontaneously,*  So  whatever  is  attended  to 
that  relates  to  action  is  likely  to  induce,  or  rathur,  gug- 
gest  that  action.  If,  then,  one  should  wiah  U  cliild  to  crow 
in  JRiilation  of  a  rooster,  say.  tho  proper  way  to  proceed 
would  be  to  turn  his  attention  strongly  on  to  this  aft,  hy 
the  (ISO  vith<'r  of  wonls,  of  pictures,  or  of  concrete  ex> 
araple«i.    If  tliis  shoidd  be  a  wholly  new  act  to  the  child, 

'  Thamdiko,  7"*'  Human  NalHre  Ciub.  p.  IW. 

•  S**  ihn  auilxir'n  Ilfamic  Farlriri  in  EJuealim,  ohap.   ii,  whwo  the 
oiplo  t0ucli«(l  upon  luirv  ij  duvutopvil  in  dntAil. 
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ha  could  not  gain  cither  a  percvpt  or  an  ima^  of  it 
hcuritig  wui-d.i  (It^Acribiiig  it  ur  i>veu  tiy  looking  at  a  piotun ' 
of  a  crowing  rooster.  But  he  coiild  pcobaUy  gain  a  more  or 
leas  adequate  and  trfficiunt  percept  l)y  looking  at  or  bearing 
suinu  one  cine  |)erfurm  the  act.  If  tliera  slioukl  1m;  onkmk- 
ers,  his  attention  might  be  distracted,  so  that  the  perix-pt 
could  not  kwuomc  focal.  If  the  child  ha4l  bevn  forhtdden  to 
perform  thiii  act,  or  punished  or  Iiiugbed  at  for  doing  it, 
the  revival  of  these  oxperiencoa  would  toud  to  restrain  him 
now,  since  thvy  would  prevent  the  act  in  qucHtioa  from  be- 
coming freely  and  clearly  focal  in  consciousness.  Beitiili-s, 
the  inception  of  this  act  would  tvnd  to  iirouso  the  associated 
acts  pruductid  by  rldiuulo  and  whij)iiiiig  or  lulmooition,  and 
the  individual  would  at  lea^t  staud  a  chance  of  acting  in 
the  direction  of  tlu!s«  luttvr  suggt-stioiis,  which  in  effect 
inhibit  tlie  first  ones.  If  tlie  circuimtUiuoes  of  Uie  inonjeot 
tended  to  weaken  the  perception  of  the  act  in  queiitiou, 
sod  Blr«ngthcn  som«  cxpcriencu  alrcatly  registt^red  in  con. 
soiousnew,  the  latter  and  not  the  former  would  bo  likely 
to  determine  the  individual's  conduct.  We  here  cat«li  a 
gtttupstf,  but  only  a  glimpse,  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  suggestion ;  it  in  aa  complex  as  coutK^iuuxnen 
itself.  In  a  way,  consciousness  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
suggestions  t«  actions  which  an  indivtdnul  Ihs  aocumulated 
ainoe  birtli ;  and  wlule  the  tendency  of  nil  tliCMi  lit,  nndtr 
a])propriate  coiiilitions,  to  find  realization  in  associated  aty 
tion.  it  is  maiiifi'Slly  ini{H>»siblu  for  this  tu  happen  in  ever^r 
ca«e,  Aiufc  some  of  them  are  certain  to  ontagouixc  and  often 
to  neutrali/e  one  another. 

It  wvulil,  of  course,  require  several  volumes  to  describe 
exactly  the  psyohologioal  conditions  under  which  particular 
•iiggtstioiiB  will  issue  in  action,  or  I>e  cliecked  in  their 
dynamogonic  tendencies ;  Iww  a  suggestion  will  take  effect 
with  an  iiKlivitliuil  at  one  Umeiuid  not  at  another;  why  a 
■Uggcstion  made  to  a  group  of  children  will  be  carried  out 
by  tome  and  not  by  others,  and  ao  on.  Btit  as  our 
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parposo  is  a  pmctionl  onu  purt-ly,  we  nuty  pn>cec<l  without 
further  aualysU  to  lay  down  some  rules  fui-  the  use  of  sug- 
gestion as  it  is  involved  in  the  simpler  phases  at  least  of 
social  odu(.<ution. 
^k     To  be|;iu  with,  |)ersoQality  is  the  most  potent  factoi-  in 
"tngjestioD  afEec-ting  social  conduct,  eH]H-ciaUy  during  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood.    Every  vxprussion  of  features,  TtouOn- 
quulity  of  voice,  hodily  attitude,  and  the  like,  in  ^S«'m 
tiie  teacher,  the  pareot,  the  governess,  or  the  play-  ^f,g^ 
mate,  OOOHtitutea   u   ruore  or  less   powerful   nug-  th«siisn 
geition  to  the  child,  and  tends  to  determine  liis  aotJou  in 
aooordance  therewith.   This  is  less  marked  in  youth,  and 
sttU  1ms  in  maturity,  than  it  is  in  tiia  earliest  years,  wh^n 
the  individual  is  relatively  very  plastic ;  but  it  holds  true 
to  8om«  extent  in  every  age.  In  his  "  Essay  on  the  Alchemy 
of  Influence,"  Drummond  expresses  the  principle,  with  a 

IBieasnro  of  poetic  license,  when  he  says:  — 
No  inaD  can  meet  another  on  the  street  without  making  some 
■isrk  upon  him.  We  nay  we  exchange  words  when  wo  meet ; 
what  w«  «xchange  is  souls.  And  when  intercourse  is  close  and 
very  frequent,  so  comjilete  is  ibis  exchnnge  that  rccogtiiiable 
bit*  of  Olio  Huul  begin  to  ebow  iu  tbe  cither's  nature,  anil  the  aec- 
ond  is  conscious  of  a  familiar  and  growing  debt  to  thu  Brst. 

It  is  the  Low  of  Intiuence  tliat  wc  become  like  those  whom  wo 
habitually  ailniire.  Through  all  the  range  of  literature,  of  his- 
tory, of  biography,  this  law  preBide§.  Men  aro  all  mosaics  of 
other  men.  There  is  a  savor  of  David  about  Junuthan,  and  a 
savor  of  Jonathan  about  David.  Jean  Valjeon,  in  tbe  niaater- 
linece  of  Victor  Hugo,  is  Bishop  Bienvenii  risen  from  tho  dt^ad. 
Uelem psychosis  is  a  fact.  George  Eliot's  message  to  the  world 
wiu  that  men  and  women  make  men  and  women.  Tbo  Family, 
tlie  cradle  of  mankind,  ha*  no  meaning  apart  from  this.  So^e^ 
itself  is  nothing  but  a  rallying  point  for  these  omnipot«nt  forces 
to  do  their  work.  On  the  doctrine  of  influence,  in  ftliurt,  tho 
wholo  VBxt  pyramid  of  humanity  is  built.' 

'  Tha  folliiwint;  fmni  nolniiH  umdui  Id  th«  main  Ira*  (a  haniui  natim : 
I  **  A  mnain  invnlnnliirT  xljiutnii-nt  iiMiiiiil;i(«a  n*.  jr.m  maj  alao  obNrr*.  to 
■tiul  opcm  vhicli  wp  look^    Boms  raddfla  tho  obeflks  of  her  who  stoop*  to 
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The  practical  word  to  be  spoken  her«is,tbat  if  vre  oonld 
place  our  children  in  schools  ur  homes  where  social  conduct 
would  be  uoustanlly  under  their  observation ;  where  fair 
play,  sympathy,  good-will,  good  cheer,  and  cooperatioa 
would  be  positive,  dyitamic,  and  never  wavering,  tl)cy  would 
go  far  by  theiuselvea  in  adopting  these  as  their  own  rule  of 
life.  Give  us  for  uur  children  well-mannered,  f^neraUi 
honest  conipniiion«,  and  thoroiiglily  Hoci3Ui»;d  parents  And 
teachers,  say  ]>re!ieut-dny  Rtuileuts  of  human  de\'elopniiait, 
and  we  will  not  pay  great  heed  to  what  tJioy  Kre  tau^Iit  in 
a  formal  way  in  toxt-l)ooks,  or  whether  they  are  bo  tan^ 
at  all.  "  It  has  appeared  to  me,"  says  one  of  the  observets 
of  human  nature,'  "that  some  of  the  most  nutritivu  and 
effwtive  funotiotis  of  an  instructor  ore  really  performMl 
while  he  seems  least  to  be  instructing."  It  sounds  rather 
oonimonplsco  to  say  that  a  trainer  who  is  hiimwlf  weak  id 
hifl  sooiaT  reUtion  cannot  make  children  eiBdeat  in  Umag 
relations,  no  matter  what  formal  methods  of  instruction  in 
morals  or  cthios  or  other  subjects  he  employH,  or  bow  mucb 
theory  of  teaching  he  has  mastered.  Our  chief  concwm, 
then,  in  social  oducstion  should  bo  to  keep  the  child  in 
■Mociation  with  people  who  in  their  own  dcmt-ftiior  cxpiCM 
dynamically  the  attitudes  we  wish  to  develop  in  him.  The 
boy  will  be  no  better  than  his  hero,  but  he  will  endeavor  to 

gBthor  them,  *ikI  liiittaniiiiii  turn  liltl*  p<iopl*'a  ohio*  ;*ll««.  \<rW«  •• 
louk  Kt  n  THE  luiilacapc,  niir  rhviM  vxtHtnd  lu  if  *a  vniild  eularg*  ta  fill 
It  WbuQ  v«  dUkiuiDd  a  mlDuui  object^  v«  naturally  CDQErKl.  pot  *mtf  M^ 
(orvli*it<l«,  but  iJI  ouF  iIIiiiouiIdii*.  II  I  um  two  inen  vrvkllinc.  1  wtntia 
lad.  with  laj  limli*  unl  (•■turan.  Whnn  ■  ouDntry-Mlow  coma  npta  Um 
•UKD,}oa  n-ilt  »•«  Ivnaty  Inert  in  tho  bum  piittiocea  tlw  biunpkia  ■■[■w 
■iua.  Theri)  La  no  ncod  of  mukipljiag  iiMlaniHM  to  n«ah  lU«  (MMtallMliM  • 
»VTj  ptnon  Mid  thing  vb  look  upon  put*  lu  ■posial  mftrk  npon  •*.  U  lUi 
ta  i>pi«t»d  oftan  Miau|[b.  ««  f*t  >  |«rnuuiint  n>«mUano*  tu  it.  e*,  M  ImM, 
a  flxJwt  Mp«ct,  vbioli  wn  10^  from  it.  Iliubaml  aod  wifa  ooow  to  l«ak 
■lika  at  laat,  at  ha*  oftin  bmn  aoliMd.  It  i*  a  connwu  aajinfc  af  •  jufctj. 
tlwt  Ih  is  '  all  hona  ' :  and  1  liava  oftsn  fancisd  that  niDlwiM  gM  •  tOM, 
■|K(|hl  Mfliaga,  and  BU  an|rnlu'  inoramDni  of  iho  aim,  Uul  ivntod  aaa  «( 
»  pomp  Bad  tba  wwkiDC  at  it*  bandlo."  —  TTu  Prt/luttr  at  llu  BrttlfiM 
TaUt.  p.  IWi. 
*  SsBliagtan.  Uamunaiu  TWiioa,  p.  0. 
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be  jnst  as  good  in  all  that  he  regards  as  essential.  It  is  a 
nmple  matter  of  evevj-day  experieaco  that  often,  wheu  one 
M  pl«wil  in  iiii  itoportant  social  situation  to  which  automatic 
adjustiiietit  lias  not  been  iLOi)iiire<),  his  avitiou  is  slmpeil  hy 
the  conception  he  has  of  how  bin  model  would  conduct  hlm- 
•I'lf  und«r  niniilar  i^ircuniHtaiicea.  That  is  to  say,  one'n 
model  really  determines  in  lar^^e  part  his  social  apprecia* 
tion,  his  coiiB(Uence,  and  his  will ;  and  this  is  why  it  is 
iiuperatiffi  that  we  should  liave  in  the  schoolruom  socially 
strong,  efficient  men  and  women,  who  have  a  delicate  and 
•ane  sense  of  what  is  right  and  best  in  tlie  varied  situations 
of  daily  living,  and  who  have  organized  their  perceptions 
into  vigorous  conduct. 

Plato  woidd  not  permit  children  to  listen  to  stories 
wliicb  exhibit  e\-il  deeds,  on  the  thL-ory  that  what  is  seen  or 
heard  will  sooner  or  later  find  realisation  in  cop-  _ 
reaponding  action.  So  he  denounced  the  drama  smianiif 
as  it  existeil  in  his  day,  aiuoe  it  presented  ex-  ' 
antples  of  lewdness,  diabonesty,  and  the  like,  even  tliough 
it  pretended  to  show  that  those  moral  deformities  were  in 
tlie  end  puiii.thed  as  they  deserveil  to  be.  Only  what  is 
morally  and  lestbetioally  pure  and  wholesome  shoidd  lie 
exhibited  before  the  young,  for,  as  he  says  in  the  Hepublic  ' 
ID  discHituiig  the  general  principle  in  question, —  "  we  would 
not  have  our  guardians  grow  up  amid  images  of  moral 
deformity,  as  in  some  noxious  pasture,  and  there  hroM-ae 
and  feud  n|Min  many  a  baneful  herb  aud  Hower  day  by 
day,  little  by  little,  until  tbey  silently  gather  a  festering 
mass  of  corruption  in  their  own  soul.  Lot  our  artists  rather 
be  tliose  who  are  gift<si  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  beauty 
and  grace  ;  then  will  our  youth  dwell  in  the  land  of  health, 
amid  fair  sights  and  sounds  ;  and  beauty,  the  effluence  of 
fair  workii,  will  visit  the  eye  and  ear,  like  a  healthful  breeze 
from  a  purer  region,  and  insensibly  di-aw  tlie  soul  even  in 
childhood  into  harmony  nHtli  the  beauty  of  reason." 

>  BooktL 
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ArifttotUi  pre»euU  a  quite  different  view,  in  respect  to 
the  function  of  the  drniua  at  \aui  ;  (or  he  timiiilaiDB  that 
if  one  KCCH  u  crime  tlramittuecl  uii  the  stage  it  will  purge 
bia  own  soul  of  a  Biuiilar  deed,  if  the  iupulfie  to  comtnit 
such  an  one  should  be  lurking  therein.  On  the  otltcr  hand. 
Ariiilotle  agreeH  with  I'lato  in  lua  couteutioii  thiit  we  should 
banish  all  evil  pictures  and  stories  from  the  Bohootroora 
and  thu  nuntury,  for  thuy  will  suggest  tJie  very  evils  thej 
deiicribe.  John  Locke  viewed  huDinn  ttature  on  the  pnctionl 
side  differently  from  oitlicr  Plato  or  Aristotle.  If  my  boj 
muKt  live  in  the  world  among  men,  ho  says,  in  KulistODoe, 
I  wish  him  to  be  abown  everything  therein.  \VbatcTer 
faults  and  vices  of  men  will  fall  in  his  way  when  he  is  I 
a  man,  tie  should  learn  the  aM)>(:et  of  wli«;n  ho  IH  young.  In 
this  manner  instruction  should  build  up  a  (enoe  against  the 
world  ill  (.'hildhood,  and  prevent  it  from  breaking  ia  npon 
the  young  man'.*  character.  If  the  youtli  haH  hwa  shows 
what  the  uuijor  forms  of  evil  are  and  Id  what  guises  they 
present  theniHclvi'«,  ho  will  be  on  his  guard  against  then. 
De.iiguing  men  and  woroeti  cannot  then  take  advantaga  Ot 
bis  iDnocenco,  for  ho  will  be  familiar  with  their  insidioni 
•ohcmcH,  aiu]  will  un<lersUiid  to  what  doom  they  woald 
lead  him.  And  having  a  ju>it  conception  of  the  ignality  and 
effects  of  vice,  he  will  shuD  it  US  he  would  some  savaga 
monitor  or  dread  disease.  i 

As  one  goes  through  the  literature  of  educadon,  hi^  finds 
many  distinguisliod  students  of  human  natnro  supporting 
Plato's  view,  and  others  equally  eminent  stiLnding  with 
Locke.  Again,  there  are  those,  like  Banm,  who  hold  tliat 
knowknlge  is  always  the  cssentud  reqninto  for  physical  or 
moral  well-being;  on  tlic  one  side,  the  positive,  it  tOM^M 
OS  what  con  and  sboold  be  done ;  while  on  tba  other,  tlie 
negative  side,  it  shows  us  what  wv  ought  to  avcud.  And 
human  nature  is  *o  ooiistrueted  tliat  if  wrong.doiog  is  but 
once  understood  it  will  be  abandoned.  People  go  astray 
biicauM  they  canuot  discriniiiuite  clearly  between  what  is 
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virtnotu  tuid  what  is  vicious.  But  maii^  teiichers  of  morals 

■  give  us  a  (jiiite  different  view  of  ntaii'ii  teiiileucies.  They 
jn&intain  with  tlie  poet  that  evil  may  at  first  sight  be 
hiitvd,  yut  if  often  sevii  it  will  souu  lie  endured  withoat 
^^  distraas,  aud  it  will  ultimately  be  embraced.  Some  go  fur- 
^Kiher  and  any  that  iiiou  i«  naturally  indincfl  toward  the  had, 
^■•nil  to  introdiiu*  the  diild  to  it  is  hut  to  take  the  first  step 
^Kjn  leading  him  to  espouse  it. 

^H  Modem  psychology  giv«s  ms  the  viuw  that  the  effect 
U)>on  the  child's  conduct  of  oxjierienee  with  evil,  whetlier 
iu  concrete  life  or  in  literature  or  in  the  drama,  „  , 
acpcndx  upon  the  attitude  which  he  assumes  DBdm 
toward  the  gen<?nil  sitnution  in  which  it  ix  pre-  '*'°''"**' 
Knted.  If  he  leniU  himself  to  it ;  if  he  approves  of  it ;  if 
lie  fin<U  it  fuMcinattng,  then  damage  will  be  done,  for  he  will 
absorb  it,  and  it  will  work  its  way  into  liitt  springs  of  con- 
duct. But  if  lie  reacts  against  it ;  if  he  can  be  made  to 
bat*  it ;  thuai  be  will  be  the  stronger  for  his  contact  with  it. 
In  every  experience  one  has  with  vice,  if  his  feelings  nn 
aroused  In  hostility  to  it  and  ho  comes  off  victor,  he  will  be 
the  Iwttor  man  thereafter.  Moral  strength  is  developed,  to 
a  considerable  degree  at  least,  by  facing  sin  squarely  and 
fighting  it  successfully.  So  with  fear  and  dishonesty  and 
every  otliur  attitude  of  the  kind,  ffat  it  is  abaolutfly 
ary  that  the  enrounlT  end  rli//U.  Thf.  rvil  must  be 
listed,  condemned  ;  courage  rnvnt  overcome  fear;  tho 
temptation  to  lit  mv»t  be  made  t'>  arouse  fAe  impulse 
truth-teUimj. 
Here  is  seen  the  real  critorion  of  the  valne  of  any 
eipericncc  in  the  development  of  character.  If  it  affonU 
op;K>i-tuiiity  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  whether  positively  or 
only  in  the  way  of  combating  evil,  it  will  in  any  event 
develop  moral  Btrcngth,  which  is  in  large  part  n-sistanco  to 
evil  »uggi?5iion.  But  when  sin  is  in  a  subtle  manner  made 
more  inviting  than  goodness,  then  nothing  hnt  disaster  can 
result.  It  should  be  added  that  it  seems  much  cosUir  for 
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one  to  slip  l>a(.'kward  than  to  move  foword  in  social  coo- 

duct ;  wliii'li   mcuim  tliut  m.-iiiy  tom\»  of  social  error  aro 

more  atlnulive  and  ci)iii{>elliiig  tliau  tlie  anlithetio  rirttm. 

Tlie  path  of  vice  n  frequeutly  tJio  way  of  least  reflbtanra, 

bocnuMu  wu  huvo  ooiiiu  up  tlii;*  way,  luul  the  route  is  ojmo 

behiiiil  us.  Bitt  the  luatl  aliead  ih  iiioi-e  or  leas  uut  ro(ld«.ii,  and 

we  need  everj'  encuuragcnicnt  to  try  it.  The  danger  of  ex* 

hiliitini;  sin,  «vi;ii   to  oimili-iiiii  it,  in  tliat  it  will  attract  ihu 

diilil's  atteiitioD.  and  awakeu  his  iotereHt;  and  wh<>ii  thijt 

happens  the  chances  are  tliut  lie  will  wi^h  to  experiment 

with  it.   Wo  must  oouiit  ujwa  it  ah  oi^rUkiu  that  niiuiy  ooo- 

cretc  evils  call  to  the  youtli  in  euobantin;;  tones  if  he  ooraet 

into  their  presence,  and  it  may  bo  wixest  on  the  wbote  to 

till  his  eant  with  other  voiceH. 

To  illustrate  the  pi'iiK'ipIes  which  have  been  mentioned, 

we  may  here  exainlDv  in  a  little  detail  tho  tn.-atmont  of  fear 

Th*tiMi-     in  ohildhuod.     Plato  wuuld    not  ]H-riiiit  children 

i^aitr,  w  ^  i^^'  literature  which  depicted  frightful  scenes 

•  iTpKiki      of   any  sort,  for  he   tnaintuina   that  these  wiO 

BDdwtnbU  ,  ,    .  11 

•nitau        streii^tliRii   Uii-ir  natural  tendency  lowanl  uorc^ 

sooable  fear.   Locke  and  Kousaeau  strictly  prohibit  atoriea 

whicl)  may  frif^htun  a  child ;  everything  of  the  nature  of  ft 

ghoRt  Htory,  or  U\it»  of  ogres,  goliliua,  and  even  giants 

should  be  Lantshed  from  the  nursery.    Spencer,  too.  com* 

plains  of  tlic  ignonuice  of  parents  and  nuntea  who  males 

their  cliildren  timid  with  stories  of  the  evil  deeds  of  tenv 

bio  creatures.   This  gcncml  view  i»,  perhaps  oumiiig  to  be 

taken  by  tlie  majority  of  parents  and  teachers  in  our  own 

day.   In  many  of  the  story-books  for  children  now  pouring 

from  the  press,  tales  like  Little  Ke<l  iUding-liood  have  a 

happy  conclusion ;  the  wolf  in  not  allowed  to  "eitt  up"  tfas 

little  girl.    Rluebeard  is  likely  to  be  banished  altogether 

from  juvenile  literature,  iind  so  is  Jnck  tlu!  tiiant-ldUer, 

and  all  Htorics  of  this  nature.  We  are  apparently  stririDg 

to  keep  our  children's  minds  free  from  soeneaof  killiDgsn^ 

devouring,  and  carrying  off  into  horrid  caves  or  dens. 
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Tbe  logic  of  the  situatnon  seems  very  simple  to  many 
persons.  They  tleuLire  that  when  the  child  is  told  frightful 
IiiIm,  ht!  ii)  himself  uiiuli;  afraid  of  the  mousters  which  lie 
canuot  aee,  but  which  he  believes  exist  aooiewhere  in  his 
en\iroDnicnt.  In  time  he  comes  to  ft^l  tliat  tliere  is  sorne- 
tliing  iit  tht!  nir,  or  in  the  darkness,  or  in  a  strange  part  of 
tlie  city,  or  in  the  woods,  which  is  seeking  to  do  him  harm. 
But  ]K-o])lu  who  hold  these  views  have  overliwked  one  of 
tbe  motit  profound  principles  of  human  nature  alreatly 
referred  to,  namely,  that  what  determines  whether  one  will 
be  hoIp»(l  or  injured  by  any  expiTieuce  is  the  sort  of  reac- 
tion which  he  makes  tliereiipon.  A  child  may  he  placed  in 
a  situation  which  from  one  point  of  view  is  frightful ;  but 
if  he  conducts  himself  in  a  courageous  way,  he  will  he  all 
titti  braver  for  the  experience.  The  courageous  reaction  will 
develop  courage  aa  a  habit  in  him.  It  will  give  him  n  sense 
of  ]N>wcr  which  he  could  never  acquire  without  such  ex[)e- 
rienoe.  If  the  situation  he  one  of  imaginary  harm,  as  told 
in  tbe  stories,  and  he  responds  in  a  fearless  way  and  ile- 
monstrutf^  that  it  is  hut  imaginary,  —  a  thing  of  the  air, 
—  he  will  in  some  measure  purge  his  feelings  of  the  more 
or  less  ohscuro  fears  that  reside  therein  as  a  bequest  from 
heredity.  In  proving  that  a  thing  is  groundless,  that  it  is 
false,  he  gets  a  sense  of  the  truth  more  vividly,  more  effect- 
ively, than  if  he  kml  never  hail  to  tlcol  with  fiction.  Hu- 
man nature  is  so  omstructt-tl  that  there  is  needed  this  tension 
and  struggle  to  develop  power, —  to  build  strong  character, 
that  is  to  say. 
L  This  principle  is  a»  freely  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  cliit- 
'dreu  as  of  adults.  Nature  has  taught  persons  of  every  age 
who  drcul  certain  objects  or  forces  in  their  environment  to 
ninuuon  those  tilings  before  tlieni  and  to  prove  to  them- 
•elvea  the  futility- of  being  afraid.  Listen  to  children  assur- 
ing themst^'lvcs  and  others  over  and  over  again  that  they 
are  not  afraid  of  thiit,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  .\n  ailnlt, 
if  be  will  take  note  of  the  matter,  will  find  hunself  often 
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HtriiggUug  ill  iDiBLgination  with  Hituatiotia  which  later  be 
must  struggle  with  iu  ix-jJity.  And  whut  is  he  acconiplisb- 
iiig  tu  this  Hti-uggle  ?  He  is  arousing  and  stretigtliiruitig  all 
witliin  him  that  will  give  him  force  and  nerve,  and  tbet^ 
he  is  rendered  moi-e  aggres^ve  and  courugcwus  than  he 
WMuli)  be  without  ex])erience  of  thU  sort.  And  to  it  may 
be  that  we  aro  going  too  dkr  in  eliminating  from  cbildrea't 
literature  all  storiett  which  tent  UiL-irrrvihdltyiuid  thi-irooor* 
age.  Moat  of  these  stories  liave  come  down  to  us  from  tbt 
time  when  men  mistnisUid  and  feurod  the  forces  of  natoMk 
Lif«  waa  more  iirt'carious  m  cjirly  tim»at  thwj  it  ih  to^lay; 
but  man  haa  retuined  reminiscences  of  the  aneieut  order, 
and  his  fancy  iti  filUid  with  rory  general,  indefinite  oraUures 
that  are  bent  on  doing  lui-ichief.  In  hi.i  stoHvn  ht-  givot 
force  and  figure  to  these  evil  beings,  and  be  emlxildeaa 
himself  for  conflict  with  them  by  reviting  his  iDuthoda  of 
ovt-rc'omiug  or  outwitting  them.  80  when  we  t*>ll  our  chil- 
dren tliese  stories,  which  the  natural  trend  of  tbeir  j'oung 
minds  enables  them  to  rGit]>ond  to  to  roadily.  it  may  be  that 
if  we  can  get  them  to  react  strongly  and  {MMittrely  in  a 
courageous  wi^-,  wo  will  really  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  valor.  The  chihl  who  baa  been  told  that  the 
goblins  will  get  him  if  he  does  not  watch  out,  and  who  can 
say  to  himself,  "  There  aro  no  goblins,  and  they  will  not 
get  roe,"  tliough  at  firitt  ha  roay  not  say  it  with  great  oon. 
fidonoc,  still,  if  we  can  induce  iu  him  this  attitude  in  which 
be  beoomea  master  of  the  situation,  we  will  give  him  a  very 
valuable  experience.  We  shall  leave  bim  much  stronger 
than  if  he  liad  had  no  ocoasion  to  fan^  danger,  mdA  meot 
it  bravely.  This  is  witat  Aristotle  muKt  have  meant  by 
'*  catliarsis  of  tlie  soul."  Fear,  like  any  evil  humor,  may  be 
drained  oif  by  meeting  the  object  of  it  squarely  uut  000- 
qnonug  it. 

Thvro  IK  n  special  phoM  of  tlic  gciicnd  qttcation  bvfor* 
US  which  is  of  pArlieuhtr  iinjMirtaiioo  in  nil  wcial  educatioo. 
In  the  post  it  apparently  was  ooimuonly  thoogbt  that  tf 
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one  would  only  (tcepa^nvgntive  i(lea"befon!  the  nttontioo, 
it  would  leiKtraiii  tlie  correlatlvd  positive  action, 
liut  wo  are  buaring  on  ©very  side  to-day  that  amoiiuxioi 
Midi  "n^ative  ideas"  are  often  the  means  of  "'*'""* 
ioitiatjiig  the  acts  they  ai-e  tlesi<>;iied  to  Inhibit.  V'hen  you 
"tlliuk  "  of  not  performing  an  act,  as  not  closiug  your  haiul, 
hut  are  you  really  thinking  about?  Try  riding  a  bicycle 
and  getting  your  attentJou  oonoeiitrated  negatividy,  so  to 
speak,  on  a  pei-son  or  a  tree  in  your  path,  and  note  the 
effect  upon  your  adjiistniont.  Try  telling  u  child,  or  evoD 
an  adult,  not  ti)  l(K>k  toward  the  clock  or  the  door,  say,  and 
.observe  the  outcome  of  your  command  upon  his  behavior. 

If  you  haw  never  reHocted  uiwii  thin  mutter,  these  testd 
will  indicate  to  you  that  wliat  you  niay  have  beeu  calling 
a  negative  idea  is  really  in  many  instances,  so  fai'  as  its 
dynamogcniu  tendency  is  concerned,  not  n^;ative  at  all.  It 
in  ni'gitlive  only  in  a  verbal  setise.  From  the  atandpoint  of 
the  content  and  functioning  of  consciousness,  an  Idea  is 
made  negative  when  it  19  forced  out  of  the  foous  of  atten- 
tioD  by  other  idea.-i  that  iHwome  dominant,  at  least  for  the 
moment.  Further,  the  more  one  dwells  upon  the  verbally 
negative  form  of  an  idea,  th(i  more  potent  the  positive  form 
often  biyjomi-H.  Brecae "touches  niK>ii  the  principle  iiivoIve<l 
here,  when  he  aaya :  — 

I  If  ODC  attempts  to  thrust  out  of  ronsriongniMis  ah  idea,  or  an 
cmntion,  lhl^  utteiiijit  serves  (itily  to  tnteuHtfy  it.  The  more  direct 
t)i«  effort  the  cleiircr  will  the  idea  becoine,  aiid  the  more  persist- 
ently does  it  romain.  The  will  Is  successful  in  inlilbitiiig  roi;iitu1 
rtutea  only  when  worliiiig  through  the  motor  ndjustmonla  of  the 
body.  If  we  wish  t<i  banish  certain  thoughts  from  our  mind,  we 
can  do  90  only  itidircctly  by  inhibiting  the  boddy  adjustments 
wliiuh  occoni|mny  euoh  thoughts.  A  phnnge  of  bodily  activity  tends 
to  bring  about  a  oliiuige  of  mental  slatea.* 

There  are  vei  y  im|>ortant  educational  principles  that  grow 
t  of  this  fundamental  hiw  of  human  nature.  To  »tiite  a 

*  "On  Inhibilion,"  Ptgch.  Eni.  Muno^cmpk  Suppltnuut,  vol  Ht,  ISW- 
p.  10. 
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grasldeal  in  sword:  ow  dotJ  aoi  anM  alo^  W I 
g«9A  right  floadaetbjr  pmMptndl^ 
the  pMt  MB  pM  tMr  Uth  ia 
BBtnl;  to  ^1*^  dirael  wmffnamtn  of  eril :  bat  «c 
«re  DOW  Radr.  it  legmi,  to  dedue  cmpfasticsDj  tkat  tfe 
uort  cffwcittt  mean*  o(  eDBtnUag  ctU  u  not  •»  ao^  W 
Terbailjr  tjenottnging  it,  aa  bj  keeping  it  *w*J  tnmt  tkc  M- 
teotioQ  Ter;  largely,  and  pattiej;  tomeOaag  wor^  vUk  ia 
iu  [itaoe.  A  buuaa  twing  ti  vodmnd  with  a  girm  aaooBt 
of  enei^,  wkicfa  it  eertain  to  expr«M  itself  in  noM  £n» 
tion  ;  and  tbe  great  problMo  of  edncatioa  most  vrrt  he  to 
direct  tbi*  rtwrgj  into  tbe  rigbt  channel*.  Moral  traiaiag 
reallr  iinplie*  tbe  ettabliahmeDt  of  pxxl  ratber  tbaa  ibe  m^ 
proMion  of  bad  oondact.  altbmigb  if  we  attain  tbe  fint  taA 
we  will  attain  tJ»e  latter ;  but  tb«  renrve  of  tbti 
is  Dot  always  true. 

I>ijiC0JHHag  tbv  principle  upon  wfaicb  this  potid  ta 
Bojee>  aaya  that,  »  wbimeror  we  e»a  get  bigber  fnartiaia 
(^  a  positive  sort  established,  we  thereby  tiais  iiibibitafy 
tcndcnciea.  And,  oo  tbu  whole,  this  is  tbe  wiser  course  for 
the  teacher  of  tbe  growing  brain  to  take,  where  cncb  a  coaiw 
is  possible.  Inhibition  is  a  constADt  weans  bat  it  ia  still  bat 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  cwl  is  tho^igbt  sort  of  motor  pttv 
oeos.  You  twich  a  man  to  control  or  to  restrain  himself  so 
•oon  as  you  teacli  him  what  to  do  in  a  po«tive  aenae.  Healthy 
activity  includtw  sclf-nistraint,  or  iobibitiofi,  as  one  of  ita  ele- 
ments. Vou  in  vain  teai^b,  then,  Mif-contro).  nnleM  yon  teach 
miioh  more  than  self-control.  Tbe  New  Testament  «titt«incnt 
of  *  the  law  and  tbv  prophets '  snbstitatvs  *  Tbon  shall  lore,* 
ete.,  for  tlie  '  Tboii  sbalt  not'  of  the  Ten  ConinuiiiibneDts. 
A  brain  that  is  devoted  to  mere  inhibition  becouiea,  in  vvry 
tniUi,  tikv  tbe-  brain  of  a  Hindoo  osoetio  — a  mere  *  p.iraftite ' 
of  tb«  organitim,  feeding,  aa  it  were,  upon  all  the  lower  in- 
herited or  acquired  nervous  fum-ttona  of  this  organiam  iy 
devoting  itself  to  tbeir  hindrance.  In  persons  of  roorbi 
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oooscientioua  life  such  inhibitory  phenomena  may  easily  get 
an  inL-nnvcniunt,aD(ItMiuetiuiesiloget  ailnngc-i'oiia  intensity. 
Tliu  r^Hult  is  tben  a  fuiti-fiil,  uowH,r<lly,  lielpless  attitude 
toward  life,  —  an  attitude  which  dt;fi;at8  its  owu  aim  and 
renders  the  sufferer  not,  aa  he  intenda  to  be,  *go(xI,'  but  a 
puaitive  niiituuiec." 

It  Beema  within  bouuda  to  say  that  w«  itre  aiming  in 
nodero  life  to  put  eniphaais  chiefly  upon  positive  uietbfxU 
of  training,  not  alone  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
bome:,  and  in  the  church  as  well.  The  reform-  cutiu- 
atorj  M  an  c<lucative  institution  based  on  tlie  "° " 
ntire  pi-indple  i»  rapiilly  taking  the  plaee  of  tiie  prison 
a  mere  inhibitive  or  punitive  institution.  Interesting, 
,  itindies  in  the  school  are  making  less  neeessary,  even 
:  llowly,  the  einployuieiit  of  the  eane  luid  tlm  birch 
Bcbool  government.  Playgrounds  and  wholesome  amuse- 
Bt  halls  are  to  some  extent  de[>opii luting  the  jiiils  in  con> 
k1  coinmunitiai.  Young  Men's  Christian  AHSneiutiono 
are  reducing  the  number  of  men  who  look  to  the  saliK>n  for 
their  recreation.  Hut  thei-c  is  a,  vast  tlval  still  to  be  accom- 
pli.thtHl.  Law-makerM  havo  not  yet  realized  their  full  re«i>on- 
sibility  in  this  respect,  else  they  would  devote  more  attention 
than  they  seem  now  to  do  to  devising  means  of  enticing 
young  ])<;«plo  into  aocijii  ways,  rather  than  of  punishing 
them  when  they  have  sinned.  The  clmroh  has  not  realised 
ita  full  responsibility ;  if  it  had  it  would  give  greater  promi- 
nence to  positive  and  less  to  mere  negative  methods.  It 
wouhl  lead  people  to  be  more  dynamic  in  doing  good,  and 
to  be  less  devoted  to  the  negative  attitude  of  <M>ndenining 
thu  uvil  in  themselves.  "  I  aju  a  mt.ieralilf.  winner  and  tberfi 
it  no  life  in  me,"  indicates  an  attitude  still  altogether  too 
prominent  in  the  church.  It  is  strange  that  people  have  not 
apprei-iatt^)  tlii.t,  as  it  touches  the  pi-actical  life,  since  they 
believe  apparently  tliat  ^'out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life,"  and  "as  a  man  thinks  so  is  he."  Ina  word, the  greatest 
virtue  in  a  trainer,  whether  in  the  school,  the  home,  or  thu 
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cliiircli,  lies  in  bis  ability  to  direct  and  to  gntde  ntber  than 
to  ivprpfis  tli«  youD)^;  to  traiiHfonn  ctil  into  good  ;  to  ei^ 
gvst  vmy*  of  right  itctioii  wliicb  will  turn  energy  oat  of 
wrong  channeU ;  to  bold  up  ideals  which  will  be  attractiTe, 
niid  wliicli  will  stjinulnte  oliildren  to  work  them  out  pnc- 
tivalty  iuU)  their  own  eonduct;  to  prviu-jit  for  riotUotioii 
atrong,  vigorous  ]>eraoiialiti»  which  will  be  positive,  and 
not  ni-^tirc.  whi<^h  will  make  the  child  dwell  ii|ion  what  » 
upright  luul  worthjr  and  wIioleioDie,  ratlwr  Uuui  upou  tlia 
opposite. 

As  Guj-au  puts  it:  — 

To  HMon  thnt  a  child  ia  indilToront  to  it*  parents  is  not  tlie  my 
to  make  it  uffei.-tioiiate :  on  iho  contrary,  it  is  mach  In  be  feand 
tliftt  anKfrtion  of  itidifference  oiilj-  proiluMn  it  or  at  aoj  rat*  m- 
crvMcii  it,  by  pcraunding  iliu  child  vi  its  cxiitciioe.  A  MntinMat 
must  be  impiitoil  in  fiu-  more  ddicate  tcnn»  tlinn  an  act.  We  maj 
reproach  a  child  for  having  done  or  nut  done  this  or  tJuU ;  bat  in 
my  opinion  it  shoulil  l>c  a  rule  in  education  fa  myy^tt  raihtr 
than  reproach  in  nutttert  of  tentimenO 

In  priTL'iling  cliiipterM  nHontion  luM  been  frequeotly  c^HlIifl 
to  tbr  diilii'ult  problem!)  eiimuutered  in  Mciol  triLioing  in 
^^^  mmlem  city  life,  and  it  may  now  be  a)>propriat« 
pau«m4ol  to  mention  wimc  of  the  tendencies  in  villa^t>  life 
"^^  .-siMfiidly  wbii'b  operate  Bgniawt  wholt^somc, effect- 
ive oducatioi)  in  the  home,  the  sobool,  and  tiic  ohuivh.  In 
a  recent  tour  of  inspoction  through  a  number  of  villagm  in 
the  middle  We^t,  the  writer  made  some  olMwrvatioDa  raapeeC- 
titg  the  opiKirtunities  offered  for  the  entert^nncnt  and 
ins|>iratioQ  of  the  young.  One  of  the  frattirra  that  imprcMed 
faim  most  depply  and  uubiippily  in  all  tbixo  eonunonitiH 
was  the  art  ilisplayed  on  the  biH-bonrds  and  in  the  shop 
windowft,  and  the  faAoination  this  bad  for  the  boys  atid  girU 
of  all  itg*vfl.  One  "show"  had  pussoal  through  this  re^on  a 
short  time  before,  and  had  left  behind  traces  of  itself  in 
promiueot  public  plitoea;  Another  was  to  appear  soot 
>  JtfsfolfM  mi  ittndUi,  p.  88. 
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the  fact  was  Rnnoimced  in  blatant  posters  spreEid  every- 
where. Thetie  in  most  cases  sti^ested  viviiUy  a  kind  of  life 
in  direct  oootisat  with  tliat  wliich  we  believe  we  ought  to 
develop  in  the  young.  Tlie  boys  and  girls  as  they  came  from 
the  scbooL*  oouhl  be  noticed  enjoying  the  crude  aiid  rather 
indecent  iUuatratious.  Even  the  older  people  could  not 
refruD  from  giving  them  tlieir  attention,  because  there  was 
littli;  i^I.ie  in  towu  so  striking  and  enticing. 

The  bill-board  artist  knows  how  to  make  his  pictures  stop 
people  of  all  ages  on  the  street.  Unfortunately  the  teacher 
Mid  parent  and  ntinistei-secm  frequently  to  lack  his  skill  in 
arousing  the  interest  and  curioaity  of  youth,  or  maturity 
etthvr.  These  show  pictures  often  make  a  stronger  impres- 
sion upon  young  people  than  does  the  grammar  or  cube 
root  or  Declaration  of  Independence  taught  in  the  school, 
or  Uiecatechism  in  the  church.  The  school  ajtpeals  to  inter- 
ests that  are  not  yet  very  profoundly  established  in  the 
race :  but  it  is  just  the  other  w:iy  with  the  feelings  which 
the  eliow  Arti»t  aims  to  stimulate.  Tliis  vulgar  art  detor- 
mimtt  to  a  very  important  extent  tlie  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  esjwcially  the  yoimg, 
in  many  a  village  throughout  out  country  ;  and  rarely  does 
it  portray  situatious  that  suggest  Bne,  delicate  feeling,  such 
as  we  strive  to  awaken  and  nourish  in  the  schools.  An  old 
man  slips  upon  the  sidewalk,  cracking  his  skull,  and  acrowd 
of  ruffians  stand  around  and  make  merry  over  the  affair. 
An  nngainly  woman  is  tossed  by  the  street  ear  into  the  air, 
all  her  belongings  being  scatti^rcd  about  her,  and  every  ono 
in  the  p!<4ure  who  witnesses  it  reganU  it  as  a  huge  joke. 
Some  rowdies  get  up  on  a  building  and  drop  water  down 
the  backs  of  passers-by  and  tlion  hi<Ii*,  and  wo  are  led  to 
infer  from  the  expressious  of  the  Imyx  that  thi^  h  glorious 
fun.  Possibly  the  moat  vicious  of  all  the  representations 
depict  bibulous  scenes.  Gay  fellows  are  seen  drinking  and 
having  A  "g(KKl"  time,  ami  thorn  are  always  girls  who 
I  approve  of  their  conduct  and  urge  them  on.    The  artist 
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knows  that  this  will  vxciU.^  young  jivople, —  that  it  will  fat- 
cinutv  some  of  tkem,  &ii<l  they  will  wish  to  see  the  real 
thing.  And  these  pictures  always  convey  the  inipressioo 
that  the  libertine  is  a  happy  K-lluw,  who  gratifiea  hi*  pM- 
sious,  and  getd  a  good  dt-al  more  out  of  life  than  one  who 
hat)  moi-al  sci-uples  and  observes  theut.  The  miiiistvr,  as  tbo 
representative  of  eobnvty  and  diicency,  is  geocrulty  dupictcd 
as  a  cold,  fonual,  uuattiactive  personality. 

The  eSFect  of  such  representations  upon  tho  ideals  and  eoo- 
duct  of  youth  i«  likely  to  be  e!«iM:uially  unfurUinati!  in  tho 
village,  because  the  tide  of  wholeaom*  social  action  here  is 
commonly  not  strong  enough  to  carry  young  pouple  along 
with  it.  There  ia  little  for  them  to  do  that  deraaiids  wLf- 
coDtrol  and  wise  huslmiuliiig  and  emphiynieut  of  their  eitef^ 
gies,  and  under  such  conditions  they  are  only  too  apt  to 
revert  to  primitive  modes  of  enjoyment.  In  the  larger  cofo* 
inunities,  where  tlie  current  of  positive  life  iiM>*ca  mora 
swiftly  utid  along  many  routes,  these  su^eations  cannot 
make  so  deep  an  imprt^ssion  upon  youth ;  there  is  oot  time 
to  linger  over  them ;  and  if  a  boy  do«8  lend  binuMtlf  to  tbcm 
he  is  soon  ordered  out  of  the  ranks. 

The  problem  of  the  vilb^  lies  in  the  commonplaoeneas 
of  the  ideals  so  often  set  Ikefore  youth,  and  the  lack  of  ngof^ 
ous,  wholesome,  interesting  occupation.  It  tutist  be  aokoow- 
Ivdgcd  that  the  chief  coneero  in  many  of  these  places  b  not 
the  care  and  culture  of  the  young,  hut  the  hooHing  ol 
money:  and  this  militates  against  tho  uplifting  influoDoe* 
of  church  and  school  and  home.  Keoently  the  ministen, 
prindpala  of  schooU,  ami  |>olicc  itiitbnrititit  in  one  hundred 
and  twent}--five  towns  in  the  niiddlc  We.tt  were  rcqoMtad 
to  furnish  information  respecting  boy.Ufe  in  ti>eir  nspt^ 
tire  communities,  and  coiupk-tv  rvtnnis  wero  received  from 
Hixty.fivc  towns.  One  question  a^ketl  was,  —  ^\'llat  propor- 
tion of  tlie  homes  in  your  community  make  life  nttmclivo 
for  the  boys  wlw  livr  in  them?  What  do  the  nnattractire 
homes  laok?  The  replies  which  follow  are  typicjJ  of  inost 
of  those  tliot  were  received :  — 
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A  T«r]r  imnll  poriion  of  tlio  hcmieB  are  nttrartive.  Lack  iif  sjmpatliy 
with  Ihc  boj  iu  lii»  work  or  pkii«,  mid  liu^k  of  guiiiet  or  Hnmeindu- 
■n«uu  of  auiusemciit.  Iii   tba  butLur  kiiid  ot  hoiiitm  tlio   enoBi  ta 
tourccsuf  attnictioii  an  suititlilu  ruiidiiig  inuttor,  games,   "le'lll**' 
and  fmdoiu  to  engage  in  ajiurta.  It  i»  iiul  thitigs  but  parental  attitiids 
that  dMenuiiics  llie  uitmalivLiiHss  uf  tliH  huuit'i  livre. 

So  little  19  iluiio  hrte  [o  iiiuki!  tlia  Iioiuh  uttriu.'tivu  that  one  niigbt 
My  tliat  no  bDiiiv  ia  nCtruutivv.  Tlii^y  luck  muaiu,  bouks,  guud  piTiudi- 
tMkla,  and  guiiiHa,  In  tliu  few  wvll-kppt  liuinva  muiio,  boukii,  guud  peri- 
odickU,  ftiid  gaiHCH  I'lisl,  ai\ii  n  plnce  is  fouuti  for  the  boys. 

Not  one  half.  Tliey  lack  goiicl  reading  mutcrinl.  and  fnthor  and 
mMher  nrtj  so  engroBfled  witli  this  world's  affairs  that  tliej  oncirely 
(iwgcttbuirduty  lotbo  tiianot  to-iootrow.  Ploasant  games,  good  read- 
ing tnatorial,  pleaanal  roums  fautefuU;  furnished,  are  tuuroes  of 
attrnctioUA- 

FNut  mora  than  twenty  per  cent,  if  that.  They  lauk  good  lilcmtura, 
bMjka,  daily  jinpers,  guinea,  and  pleusuiit  family  vunvemitions.  In  at- 
tlMtivo  boDiDi  parents  are  slern  but  kind,  liooks,  papnrs,  gaoiai, 
^MMlit  face«,and  inlurcat  in  tbu  boy  make  ibe  lionie  allruL'live. 

Not  over  one  in  ten.  Many  liuines  are  dark  and  desutute.  Game*, 
■tttnetivn  booki,  and  niagiLxinea  are  lacking,  bunrces  of  nttritctiun  are 
atteotion  from  parents  and  older  children,  kind  wordi,  mnBic,  pictures, 
and  gnmei. 

About  Ave  p«r  cent.  They  lack  those  social  comforts  which  are  most 
tmdfnl  to  boys  ;  musio,  games,  bonks,  and  jonrniila.  Also  that  kind  of 
taib»rly  and  mottiurly  compniiiunabip  whivb  ia  so  nccusaary  to  weld 
•Uldron  to  the  home. 

These  ooiifi-ssions  indicato  the  most  serious  defects  in  the 
life  of  tl»e  typical  village.  The  majority  of  the  homes  are  des- 
oUle :  tLere  is  little  in  them  that  appeals  to  the  boy.  that 
nitniitterH  to  hi.-i  (lee[>-seate<1  iDatincts,  and  so  lio  takes  to  the 
HtreeC  The  correspondents  mentioned  above  declare  that 
relatively  few  of  the  boys  in  tlicir  respective  eotn  muni  tins 
,  SjH^Dil  tlieir  evenings  iit  home.  Says  one, — 

Fn>ni  the  gront  number  of  boys  on  the  street,  loafing  in  the  itorM, 
t  shopB.  and  salooni,  I  ihould  judge  very  few  spend  their  rvenitigs 
■tliDIIie.  Must  of  thoN  who  do  are  the  church  and  higb-schoul  boys 
wko  Mftd  and  study. 

I     SajB  unothiT :  — 

P  The  poreontaKe,  judging  from  the  Dumbere  on  the  strvHta,  ii  »ery 
mall.  A  goodly  number  spend  their  time  in  the  billiard  hall  or  IwwU 
Jng  alloy.  A  largo  number  on  tba  street  cacners.  This  town  has  no 
pla««  for  tliviii  At  night. 


_,»lH?nd 
WM    Frani 

I      ailiBDH 
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And  tilts  is  tbo  oondition  in  *  mftjoritj  of  the  Unms  from, 
wliidi  reporiM  have  been  received. 

As  a  oousiHjUL'Dcc  of  Uck  of  iiit4;n»ling  employment  fur 
the  boys  of  the  villuge,  rowdyism  ts  oertain  to  devElopk 
**  We  hMve  gangs  in  our  town,"  writea  a  saperintt-mlfnt  of 
BcbooU.  "ami  their  iiiinaarxt  low.  Tbcrc  is  &  marked  indiffeN 
tmix  to  all  tliat  is  good.  The  l)ad,  inimonl  hoy»  an  the 
leaders."  A  minister  sxys  that  in  his  town  of  a  tbnnaaod 
Boiils  there  is  the  gniig  that  >'  smokes  cigarettes,  annojrs 
vitizenH,  «tc  This  develops  frcquratly  from  raisohirf  into 
Ti«e,"  And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  list  of  touuA  ;  most  el 
thvta  hari':  iIk-sc  gronps  of  embrj'o  brigands,  w1m>  are  SDCik 
mainly  beoauM  thuro  is  Jittlv  eUo  to  attract  ll>cin  strongly. 
The  institutions  that  sliould  trniu  tliese  bo^s  into  ihv  ways 
of  civilization  have  not  y*>t  li-iimc'd  that  this  can  bo  don* 
only  by  reaching  them  on  the  phuie  of  tlieir  nattTC  interests, 
and  not  by  ignoring  the  latter  altogether,  and  adopting  a 
merely  formal,  negative,  proliihitory  rrgimt". 

Here  is  tho  way  an  editor,  wlio  lias  tweo  much  of  the 
SoT-UMia  Biihject  of  whieh  he  treats,  writea  of  boy-life  in 
'?'  'i,"^  the  towns  of  a  Western  state,  but  what  one  will 
WB  luu       be  of  no  interott  to  the  reader:  — 

'Die  bovboml  ilist  ohsnatorix**  tlia  lifi  u(  Uio  *awll  towns  ila««  nat 
pie  niiicli  hope.  TliCM  town*  an  «lriiit|;  nlwig  tli*  ralUoad  linn  m 
Imida  on  a  itring  —  commiiuities  of  troui  twii  hoiidml  t»  >  thouuad 
peoiil*.  Tlioy  difTcr  in  tone,  tnil  in  m&njr  of  tfamn  tho  rulroad  rtalkni, 
llio  tmrrvom.  and  tho  htver  itabla  are  iho  chief  raaotta  for  the  fxiulh, 
■nil  oliMi|>  boaatings,  lilly  banter,  cotiiUnt  ptvtaailj,  mi  iadoeml 
■UiHm  makn  up  tlie  coovenntion.  New  book*  are  sppcnring  f«cb  daj; 
gT(«t  •(winl  movaiiiiMiU  of  vitnl  iiDpar1an«e  arc  eiifpiging  thoughtful 
iii«n  ;  our  n*w  iiluiiiU  i>f  Iho  (on  aro  crowded  with  inl«r*«t ;  tha 
ilntuli  of  otir  mrthipi  woulil  fuMinaln  luiv  boj  ;  iha  biugraphj  «1 
KitiaoD,  of  Marfoiii,  of  ThivMhwo  It<KNevi>II  wotiltl  appeal  to  bin  ■•  • 
falrj  talc.  The  mi-n  of  (h«  (utara  ar*  wrsogiliiig,  brafl^ng.  and  iwew^ 
ing  nimut  the  iipvvil  of  »iinia  bona  that  linid  or  diod  on  the  lov« 
"bu*,"  or  the  «i>«  uf  the  tnh  that  gnt  airaj-  iit  the  mill-pond  iJio  jaar 
of  the  Jobnatown  IIomI.  Tho  citir  with  nil  ill  itrawWka  >■  better  mS 
thnii  Ihii,  [ur  ill  iho  oily  ooeiuiunal  iileali  otv  fonwd  on  tLe  tnoii  auv 
loH  jruulb.  Thero  ara  mnltiplied  tjpM  ot  lli«  gealteiaaji  in  tb«  cil7,ot 
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nuucnlar  Chriiiti;iiiit;ir,  of  th«  beat  luocess  ;  visions  of  uprifbt,  decent 
living  ;  luiLiiirtatatiotii  of  lound,  caiit«giuus  roanhaud,  that  cmiuot 
etcBpc  tbn  bo)'.  But  lu  uu«  obiorvc*  the  idle  luufer  armiiid  the  ruilmiul 
■tationa  awuiting  tlio  uTcning  tniii  or  note*  ibeir  eivbaiigo  of  obsocn- 
itiei  \d  tlio  tsTern,  the  viiiuu  Bcems  to  bn  wholl;  obscured;  it  seems  u 
if  the  unlj  caplirntiiig  idcnl  of  luanliotxl  wm  aoTiie  blustering  loafer, 
who  baaated  a!  hia  vileness  ;  ils  if  (|iiiet  coiimgc,  i;Ieiui  humor,  snuiid, 
w til l-coii troll od,  ambitious  uiaiiboud  were  typet  whiuh  tlio  dull,  todJeu 
tuaM  leaTo  (o  others  to  attain. 

Tbe  remedy  for  the  pi-esent  tontlitioo  of  affaii's  in  tlie 
rillagc  must  Iw  Eoutu)  in  wholettotuu  occuputiou  in  line  with 
tlid  naliiriil  interc-Hts   of  Iwys   sind  girls.    There  xmoBpor- 
muat  be  furuiiilied  opportunities  for  emplovuient  'oDiiyoi 
that  will  Ik:  upbiiilding,  and  at  tbe  eanie  tnnu  in-  inn* 
tcriMtiag  mid  attractivis   Manual  traiiiinff  suIiooIm   ""••• 
would  do  for  the  boy  in  town  what  tlie  farm  diil  for  bia 
father,  and  tnurv,  —  they  would  engage  liiin  in  Hn  lu^tivity 
wliii'h  he  would  like,  and  in  tlie  prosecution  of  which  he 
would  have  to  coordinate  fats  powers  in  the  attainment  of 
definite  cuds.  He  would  be  eonipL-lled  to  save  fais  energies 
for  tlii^  purpose,  and  not  ai|uauder  tbeiu  in  riotoits  living. 
Greek  and  algebra  and  parsing  aloue  will  never  kecj)  tlia 
village  boy  from  drinic  and  things  worse  ;  such  a  curriculum 
U  liable  to  drive  liini  out  of  siihool  on  to  the  street.   Every- 
CLing  in  the  schools  ought  to  have  an  obvious  life  relation 
for  the  boy  who  has  passed  his  twelfth  birthday,  lie  must 
fc«l  that  ill  mastering  any  study  ho  \x  fj;aining  n^al  power, 
which  he  \vill  find  of  service  in  the  world  outside. 

The  movt'-nient  which  hai^  gained  sucb  headway  in  larger 
pUvc*,  looking  toward  making  the  school  tho  (^(•ntro  of  the 
life  of  the  community,  will  do  much  for  the  boy  in  the 
villige.  Tho  school  will  be  o])en  for  him  in  the  evening, 
and  he  may  go  tliere  for  reading  and  study,  and  for  ainnKO- 
roent  aa  well.  As  it  is  now,  though,  tlie  school  is  sometimai 
little  else  but  a  place  for  taskn,  for  tlrudgery ;  so  that  the 
boy  often  hates  it,  and  all  it  stands  for.  Con.soqueotly  it 
little  beneficjal  influence  upon  Ids  spontaneotis  oon- 
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duct.  When  he  gains  hia  freedom  he  waiite  to  get  as  bg 
away  from  the  school  and  its  idciJs  ju  be  cau.  The  hoj' 
who  rutttins  tiffectiou  for  llie  rnvre  formal  type  vi  scbool  it 
an  exception,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  ignored  by  the  gang'. 
But  onco  k't  the  new  idi.^  of  the  school  a»  a  social  centre, 
ami  ivphuN!  where  iiitvreBting,  dyiiami<!  a«!tiviti<!s  ftourisfa,  — 
let  this  ideal  get  established  in  any  village,  an<l  the  atlitoJt 
of  the  typical  boy  toward  tho  school  will  bo  completely 
changed.  It  will  then  U>  a  place  wlieix'  iw  can  grow  noi^ 
inally,  and  not  iiimply  a  pri.son-hotue  whvre  he  must  ht 
ooulined  for  a  time.'  ^H 

The  church  iu  the  vtUagc,  too,  in  oftt.^n  derelict  in  its  plaio^^ 
duty.  Sotuetimett  it  ependa  most  of  itit  eticrgie*  in  vvrbalis- 
ing,  one  might  say,  and  it  does  little  if  anything  to  enlist 
youth  i»  wholcaoinc,  interesting  social  or  other  kinda  of 
work.  The  chiin^hes  ought  to  assist  in  providing  occu|)atton» 
or  atiiiisemc-ntii  that  will  keep  Ixtys  out  of  the  saloonn  and 
gambling  dens.  How  long  must  we  wait  before  tiiinistas 
and  others  who  an>  trying  to  save  souls  will  nmlize  that 
they  cum  achieve  success  only  as  they  nudcc  right  action 
ponaihle  and  attnu^tive  ?  Mere  negation,  wldtth  \*  jk>  diar^ 
aeteristic  of  village  preaching,  has  the  effect  often  to  urge 
boya  on  to  s!n.  The  stdoon  9ccni)i  to  nndonttand  boy  nature 
Itetter  than  the  church  does;  or  at  least  it  \*  fn-cpicntly 
matle  nmre  attractive  to  him,  and  so  it  gets  a  firmer  grip 
upon  him. 

This  subjoct  fdioiild  not  be  left  without  fint  noting  a  fev 
rruaMi  sui^estions  made  by  correspondents  reladve  to 
iwtMi-'*  ''"'  piw^tical  methods  of  improving  the  conditions 
■oi  for  buys  in  tW  townii.  There  in  one  general  pmat 

'  TliD  txlnuiriliiuiry  iDtanal  ouoUiMtail  in  thn  nusiiun  Ktttavla  in  all  iW 
Ur|;»  oitiiw  Won  oul  tliix  (hutFini'nt.  U  Iim  Wvn  foiin-1  impsHibU  lo  |ii*. 
vid*  nilBciant  arfsiiiinicHlallaiia  for  the  shildrBD  vho  (Dlnnuril;  M^k  Mlmb- 
Hon  I*  Umm  HhoaU.  The  ibokI  Ilea  tu  ilw  cDrrlDDlnoi  ui  j  anctliarfi  «f 
IMollhlfr,  ibe  kim  tiBliijt  In  nislu  •inrrlhidf  oonoNfa  >nil  ■(Iractitr,  •haUsl 
Ik*  miaa  (hub  IiikIiIt  odnontir*.  It  vt  nrtaialf  not  fnpoBihlc  la  H«kt  lk« 
wwk  «t  ill*  nciUsr  miIiudI  apptal  *«I7  atton^j  to  tbs  ■jinag. 
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which  nearly  every  writer  cmpliasizes,  —  provi J«  oiiportii- 
iiitieti  for  wliuleRuine  oooujiiitioii  in  the  home,  Hcliuiil,  and 
church,  luid  in  properly  (Mnduoted  resorts  aod  clubvuoius. 
Public  playgrounds  aail  athletic  rooms  under  right  saper- 
viaion  would  kceji  pmctically  all  young  boys  out  of  Biiloons. 
Here  are  a  ft^w  ijiiggoHtioDs  from  uicn  who  are  in  the  uiidst  oE 
tilings,  and  who  ure  students  of  the  problems  involved:  — 

Hbvc  parciiCs  wake  u|i  Ui  the  need  uf  kuowiug  tbolr  boj'*  Aiid  plmi- 
iblg  fur  ilium.  Form  efficiaiit  clulis  fiii  lUein  in  liiitli  tlie  eliiirch  itnd 
tliu  hdiuol,  —  auuie  jilitcu  for  tlicni  lubolli  sntumer  itii<I  viiiiUir  iLal  will 
kwp  lliuui  trotii  tliu  twlriuii.  1  nlujed  nL  a  pubtio  liLirarj  fur  tlie  boj's, 
bill  no  cbiirob  here  bas  jel  realized  tliat  tb«re  is  a  nt»d  of  k  plue  for 

Wbat  our  aniAll  ciilie*  need  is  some  atlraative  pluoe  uf  luceting  for 
tiis  boyi  wbii  will  be  avmy  from  lioinu  iit  iiigbt.  Of  courBc.I  would  lay 
•pedal  ilruM  on  tlm  boiua  nttractious,  ns  nothing  can  ever  equiil  or  take 
the  plaM  of  a  well-regulated  bcune.  It  would  pay  tbo  small  cities  ia 
tbo  lioa  of  making  good  citizens,  to  levy  a  mill-tax,  to  be  usod  uola- 
■ivoly  ID  maiiitaiiiiug  u  dean,  well- managed  resort  for  }'oiiDg  men,  and 
tbcn  oloiD  the  laloou,  if  pos&iblc.  No  young  innu  ia  safe  while  the 
■aloou,  as  now  run,  is  tbe  most  attractive  place  of  social  resort  on  thn 
|liibtia  Hfreets  of  our  Gninll  towns. 

II  would  distribute  good  periodical  literature  in  every  home  for  the  ^H 

boy*  ;  have  a  public  library  and  rendiiig-room  ;  debating  and  literary  ^B 

llltb*;  abolish  ihe  iinIiK>n,  card-play iug,  and  tb«  cigar  store;   hava  ^B 

klUetic,  ball,  and  lionl  clubs ;  give  the  hoys  a  r«giilHr  holiday  eaeh  ^| 

inoDth  ;  have  more  soeial  gatherings  in  the  home  and  the  church. 

First,  I  would  thoroughly  Americanize  all  forvigriurs.  To  my  mind, 
a  club  and  a  place  where  good  reading,  good  games,  and  gyiunaatio 
axareisoa  con  be  carried  on  is  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  about  a 
better  condition.   There  is  too  little  amnsement  in  the  home  for  boyi. 

fThe  pretent  system  in  the  Saaday  sobvol  lauit  be  remodelod,  a*  it  ijt 
*ery  repuUive  to  the  boy. 
United  effort  on  tbe  part  of  all  churches.  Wbat  to  do  for  tbe  bo; 
is  the  serious  problem  of  the  church.  This  town  hu  no  place  to  cntop- 
tain  the  boys  but  the  saloon.  The  education  is  limited,  and  drinlciog 
Mid  carousing,  eren  by  boys,  frecguent.  What  we  want  is  on  attractive 
roaort  Ut  keep  the  boy  from  the  saloon. 

I  would  let  the  boy  dance,  play  cards  and  billiards  in  tbo  home. 
For  those  who  hn'l  not  goml  lioincs  I  would  iiitrnduce  these  games  into 
a  well-regidatcd  t'liihtoom  lor  Ihe  boy.  In  fact,  !  would  allow  anything 
that  was  not  contrary  to  decency.  Do  everything  t>ossibte  to  keep  the 
boy  oB  tbo  itroet  and  away  troui  the  iialoaiia. 
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III  suggeition  ■»>  individual  tend*  to  not  in  canfarmitj'  witkaria 
op[icijilioii  t(i  uKftL*  nliruptly  tbriint  into  i!onseioiuiinii,  cither  Enm 
without  or  from  within.  To^ny  studeuti  of  hiininii  naturt 
uocapt  M  an  bjptitbesii  the  propoiilion  that  every  iiloa  h&»a 
motor  upsot.  The  young  aliild's  conduct  is  niDce  or  lest  of  a  eofloi  at 
tlia  stimuUtioii*  thnt  plnj  upon  hlni  from  hia  eaTiroanient,  And  tbM 
alwn}'»  tend  tu  become  reAliznd  in  nctiou. 

Wbntever  an  individual  ha»  dune  freqaontl;  in  a  given  sitiiaticn  ht 
teniU  iiltiuiately  tu  <lu  autfmintieall;  when  the  appropriate  vtimuliu  m 
received,  tbuiigh  in  tlie  hegitioiiig  Ijb  n\a.y  have  bad  to  alruggi*  ouo- 
aoioualjr  to  do  it,  or  to  Irnm  it.  Whenever  the  allontioa  ia  oniiocnliAUd 
on  auj  act  that  hiu  been  performed,  th«  probttbllitiM  ftre  ttie  act  irill 
oecur  again  uuIeM  it  ii  teBtrained  b/  iiiliibiliug  aott.  The  pajchologiul 
conditiuna  under  whieh  a  given  ■uggoalioii  vill  take  aStet  in  anjr  yar- 
tioulnr  inatiineo  arc  well-nigh  inlinitDl]'  complex. 

The  pcnoDHlit;?  of  tho  triun<?r  ia  tbo  muat  piiteiit  influence  for  (Md 
«r  ill  in  BUggesting  modes  of  conduct  to  the  child.  The  chief  proUaa 
in  education  i«  to  keep  tho  joung  in  contact  with  aoeiallj  atranf, 
oapnblo,  efficient  men  and  women  ;  all  eUo  la  aocoQdai7  in  importaaM 
V)  this. 

j,  Thronghout  the  bistor;  of  education  men  liave  differed  in  their  *w«t 
Mgarding  the  wisdom  of  permitting  obildron  to  become  familiar  with 
•*il  to  aa  to  learn  to  i^onihnt  it.  Plato  best  mpruietila  tlio  negativ* 
of  the  qucatioii,  and  I^uko  the  poaitive  aidn.  Mod«n>  pa^liolcgj 
the  view  that  tha  ctfeet  upon  the  child'*  conduct  t>f  "PftrtlMt  TJtt 
•vil  depends  upon  the  altitude  he  nsinnict  toward  tha  aitMriiM  In  yMA 
It  ia  presented.  If  cuntAct  with  evil  iLtuiiae*  boatila  attituJca,  Ae  cbiU 
wUl  be  the  Iwtter  for  lii»  experienoo ;  if  it  attrMta  him.  Im  will  b«  in- 
Jnrod.  Morttl  strengUi  ia  developed  by  inBoiing  avil  and  «ae««atfull7 
voubating  it.  Foar,  a«  a  typical  diaadvantageoua  emotion,  canaot  ha 
oored  hj  avuidiug  altogether  the  objeota  that  arouie  fear,  bat  oalj 
faaicg  them  and  strongly  aaBumiug  the  couni){poui  attitude. 

Negntioii  as  n  nirthud  of  Iraiuiiig  is  fundauiontaJlf  irrouf.  It  Ol 
wcaVeni  Liitcnd  of  strengthciu  chunLCter  ;  it  lugKcsts  evil  wliea 
suggestion  is  hDrnirul.  The  positive  method  of  atroogly  wggMtivg  la 
over;  way  poisibln  wbulciomo  social  conduct  will  alon«  pro**  (momw- 
ful  in  most  situations.  In  modern  life  wo  UQ  npjuuKntlj  •trivbc  to 
baio  onr  training  on  the  potltivo  method,  aubatituling  tlie  nionmEatJ 
for  tho  priaou,  vie. 

Tlio  viUago.  Bx  well  •■  tha  oity,  hat  it*  prvbUnu  In  sodal  training. 
In  tjis  typical  village  the  suggoation*  of  indecent,  rnJgar  attiaa  an 
oftoa  atroiignr  than  tltoae  of  an  opposite  aort  l^e  tide  of  wfaoleaona 
life  in  tha  villnga  i*  commonly  not  dyoatni?  enough  to  overoooie  tka 
■ilggeallout  t»  idlviiOM,  rlee,  and  *o  o«i.  Tho  iaQuenoe  of  the  typioJ 
village  lioma  for  good  ii  not  teq^prombenl, — not  nearly  ai  itranjaa 
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IIn  wIftllP.  tbq  bnrlier  shop.  And  tlin  livery  stable.  Tbn  ncbogl  and  llio 
Annll  U*  oftrii  not  djiiiiniio  onoiigh  Id  coiintenict  thn  avil  tuggnstiiiim 
TlnniThSTilil'i  llio  villa);!!.  Wlim  is  ii«(idiiiJ  here  in  o|iportutiit]'  (i>r  wlxilo- 
tUBt,  InUntCiug  occupatiuii  ;  aud  tb«  Mbool  utd  Um  ohnnib  oouM 
MiUj  OoOporata  ia  funiUliiiig  tbia. 


CHAPTEE  XVn 

IMITATTON 

In  any  biological  group,  the  uiarkeiUy  exceptional  inJh 
vidual  ill  I'espoct  to  any  particulur  trait  generally  aroiu«g 
g  the  uiitagunism  of  some  or  all  of  the  renuutung 

boind-  niLMiiliei-a.  iinlefla  lie  be  very  clearly  a  leader  mnd 
is  accepted  as  such.  Only  binls  of  a  feather  tan 
flock  together.  Thu  odd  sheep  in  Uiu  flock  is  oonstantly 
placed  by  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  tbey  wotdd  elinuoate 
him  if  tbcy  coidd.  The  treatiiiciit  of  the  ugly  dockUng  U 
typii.-id  ill  pi-iticiple  of  that  aen>r<Ie(l  the  ]>uculiu-  indtTtdial 
in  the  life  of  the  forest,  or  elsewhere.  lu  previous  citapteni 
we  have  noti^I  iiitttances  idiowitii;  that  tliis  same  phenomenon 
may  he  aeeti  in  Iniman  Hoeiety.  Study  the  life  of  the  play- 
ground, and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  boy  in  any  way  niarknlly 
peculiar  U  apt  to  lieconic  nn  object  of  more  or  1ms  dirvct 
and  persistent  bullying  by  tlie  crowd.  The  group  will  oot 
easily  tolerate  any  cuiisidemblc  departure  from  general  group 
characteristics,  either  in  ri'Kpect  to  phyHic:il  traits,  or  to 
dress,  manners,  or  any  attitudes  or  actions  affecting  the 
interests,  customs,  or  practices  of  the  group.  If  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  group  in  scliool  to  taubdue  the  teacher,  any 
boy  who  ia  "  good  "  will  not  be  in  favor,  and  he  nuiy  stiffer 
for  his  virtue.  In  tbo  univ(.-rsitiva  wlivre  it  is  the  cuftom  of 
students  to  apjKair  to  be  indifferent  Ut  sttuly.  any  individual 
who  advertises  himself  as  eager  and  induBtriooa,  and  who 
attends  his  classes  vnth  dvuionstrativo  failhfulnesSi  will  bt 
miulc  tlie  butt  of  ridicule,  ami  often  he  will  be  OctraciMd. 
From  the  earliest  times  student  communities  have  used 
physical  measures  to  compel  the  "  queer  "  or"  snart  "  freah- 
man  to  adjust  himseU  t4>  the  practices  of  the  gronp;  tUa 
is  the  real  object  of  hazing  in  colleges.  As  a  generml  [>rin> 
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oiplv  —  tliougb  alluwing  for  exceptions  —  those  !n (Iivi<Iiial8 
ill  any  company  wlio  come  nearest  to  couforming  to  thd 
trend  of  group  ohivrautttristies  wiU  proaper  in  every  way. 
Ibo,  only  tlioae  iadivitluals  who  have  bad  a  disposition  to 
adapt  themselvpdtoL-nviroDmental  tondencicis  have  survived 
in  the  struggle  for  existtnce,  and  they  have  transmitted 
tliis  trait  in  greater  or  less  degree  t«  their  descendunts.  Wd 
:bt  expect  that  this  characteristic  would  be  particularly 
in  the  human  species,  since  group  life  i»  so  much 
pvonouQced  here  than  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  uf  faut, 
yre  find  that  people  id  all  times  have  attai^'hed  great  impor* 
taiicc  tu  imitation  as  an  assimilative  and  harmuaiziDg  pro- 
oen  in  human  society.  *'  The  oliild  is  a  bom  imitator  "  is  a 
popular  Baying;  and  in  this  chapter  we  shall  inquire  what 
is  tlie  sig'iiificance  of  this  activity  fur  souial  development. 
We  may  first  glance  at  some  of  the  simplest  ways  iu  wbieli 
this  imitative  tendency  is  expressed.  To  begin  with,  the 
young  child  —  aay  two  years  of  age  —  and  his  p^^m^ 
father  are  toretber  in  a  room,  each  eneag-ed  in  his  iiiMtn- 
own  particular  occupation,  and  more  or  less  uncon-  tBitsuv* 
ious  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  For  purposes  ""•"' 

if  an  experiment  the  father  "makes  up  a  face  "  whcji  tlie 
Lot  liappens  to  be  looking  his  way,  and  immediately  the 
latti-r  (Iocs  the  same  as  best  he  can.  fie  does  it  hefore  he 
"  thinks  what  he  is  doing,"  though  be  may  afterward  be 
aware  of  whiit  he  has  done.  The  father  starts  bumming  ao 
Bir,  and  the  child  is  soon  bumming  also.  The  former  goes  to 
answer  the  telephone,  and  the  latter  may  begin  saying  more 
or  less  mechanieally  "  hello,"  "yes."  "  I  think  so,"  "good- 
by,"  and  he  may  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  peculiar  into- 

latioiis  as  well  aa  the  words  of  his  father.'  So  one  might 
follow  the  child  thmnghuut  ihi;  whole  day,  and  he  would 
he  found  to  he  coutinually  imitating  those  actions  occur- 
ring about  him  that  ore  within  his  range  of  interest  and  ex- 

'  I  liaio  dlncuaasi]  in  dutail  dm  child'*  imiUliou  ii(  laagaagp  in  mj  Lin- 
iijfVc  I^Dtlfrpmmt  urn/  KJueiitinn^  ohAiH-  iI-t, 
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ecution  at  the  time.  He  is  especiall}'  n^ly  in  rvjiroducing 
boilily  nltitutleH,  tuitl  vai>al  aud  fai.'ial  exprevaioos. 

If  we  keep  an  eye  on  him  as  be  deveJops,  we  will  find  that 
for  a  long  Htretch,  until  he  nrrivcs  at  the  jHiriml  of  ado- 
leKoenoi;  at  auy  rate,  he  retains  this  mimetic  tendency,  which 
IB  manifested  in  ii?forcucB  to  all  activities  lie  is  leanting  at 
any  partimilar  time.  But  when  he  hef.'ontcs  facilv  in  the  ex- 
eoution  of  any  act  so  that  be  is  really  master  of  it,  be  seeini 
not  to  be  so  eager  to  reproduce  it  for  mere  pmctiee.  Tbiu 
tlm  Ixty  of  nine  does  not  repeat  wlutt  he  h«!ars  Mid  ut  tfaa 
telephone,  unless  something  quite  novel  occutb,  wbeo  ba 
will  bo  likuly  to  do  as  he  did  so  f  reuly  vheti  ho  was  a  babe. 
But  at  tlii.i  age  be  repeata  golf  and  football  terms  ud 
phro^Hes,  mucli  as  tlie  young  child  copies  the  simple  woixb 
of  ordinary  »pveeli.  Of  eourm;,  if  he  nhould  be  plucvd  in  an 
environment  where  the  simple  words  of  ordinary  spoedi 
were  strange  to  him,  as  when  he  is  taken  to  a  foreign  ooaiw 
try,  hu  will  r^^^produee  tln-ui  more  or  la«it  mechauioally  npaa 
hearing  them,  as  when  a  babe  he  reproduced  the  words  and 
pbraaes  of  hi'9  native  tongue.  AVhatever  he  is  learning  bs 
will  be  in  n  :t|)iK!ialIy  seuiiitive  condition  to  pruvtiev,  to  imi- 
tate on  every  oocasion.  Needless  to  add,  what  he  baa  leamwl 
he  does  not  need  to  jiractioo,  for  he  is  already  adju5t«<l  t« 
his  environment  i»  this  roipoct.  As  a  gvnonil  principl*, 
leuming  proceeds  just  so  long  aa  one  is  not  assiniilatod  to 
his  enviivinmcnt. 

Childntn  from  tlic  second  y«ir  on  are  adept  in  imitating 
tlio  simpler  forma  of  industrial  and  social  aotirity  wbii 
ODatiHou  tlioy  see  gmng  on  about  them,  taking  the 
^^J^^  elementary  and  eouvrete  activities  iirst^andpaasiaf' 
iMUuMBs  along  gradually  to  those  more  complex,  iuvolwd, 
and  ■' alwtract."  Children  tiormully  reflect  in  their  own 
actii-itiea  tlio  sim[Jer  oceujuitiviiM  aud  pitntiines  of  iho  peopit 
in  tlwir  environment.  Ilowerer,  a  noi.'ioe  will  reprodae* 
only  what  i«  fiind.itnenlnl  in  any  act  copied,  niid  what  is 
olowlj  related  to  wliat  h«  hu  previously  done,  k>  that  fa*. 
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usually  reflects  only  the  general  type  of  the  action  lie  ol>- 
servpfi.  Dot  iti  (lilforptitintsd  detnils.  Od  this  ar<.-oiiut  lie  in 
not  critical  of  the  irn)>lviii<>»tN  or  materials  he  uses,  thongb 
as  be  develops  he  becomea  ever  more  eager  to  make  liis 
own  activity  Uko  thu  copy  in  all  details,  which  compeli)  him 
to  pay  heed  to  fais  instruineitts.  The  student  in  the  art 
eoUege  takes  account  of  all  tlie  peculiaritieH  in  woi-kinaii- 
ship  of  his  teacher ;  but  the  kindergarten  child  ignores  all 
these  peouliarities,  and  notes  simply  the  general  action  of 
mixing  colors,  and  spreading  thera  on  his  paper.  Any  im. 
plementa  will  suffice  which  will  enahle  him  to  reproduce 
this  general  activity.  He  will  chuone  the  same  inijdemcnts 
if  he  tinds  them  at  hand,  hut  if  he  fails  in  this  he  will  put 
np  witli  anything  that  will  answer  for  the  time  Ijeing. 

The  doing  of  an  act  seems  at  the  outtL't  to  engage  tho 
attention  of  tho  novice  more  than  the  reaulta  of  his  action  ; 
thotij^h  witli  deveioptnont  the  eititation  is  reversed.  To 
illustrate :  one  may  observe  a  child  of  four,  say,  washing 
lier  doll's  clothing.  For  hours  at  a  time  slie  will  apply  her- 
self earnestly  to  this  task,  which  in  adult  life  would  be  re- 
garded nx  hard  Labor.  What  is  the  simrct-  of  bor  interest  in 
this  activity  ?  For  the  adult  clean  clothing  has  an  a^athetio 
ralwe;  it  ministers  directly  to  his  well-being,  and  this  is 
tbo  riiBson  ho  Aocs  laundry  work.  But  it  is  ccrtixiuly  differ- 
ent with  this  child;  for  ber  the  pleasure  is  mainly  in  tho 
action  itself.  She  evidently  cares  little  about  the  results  of 
her  efforts,  as  the  adult  does.  Being  able  simply  to  execute 
tliB  activity  is  a  sufficient  reward,  without  anything  addi- 
tional. A<^in.  one  may  observe  children  making  mud  pies, 
u  hen  it  is  iti>[KU'ent  that  it  t«  not  the  pie  whicJi  has  value 
for  them ;  it  la  the  makintj  of  it  that  gives  delight.  Perhaps 
these  activities  anticipate  the  future,  and  if  so  tliey  bi-come 
of  great  si>rvirc  in  ndiipting  the  child  to  hi.s  enriroument. 
The  girl  who  washes  her  doll's  clothes,  while  not  now  effect- 
ing anything  of  immediate  value,  is  yet  acquiring  skill  and 
biU)its  which  will  later  prove  of  eonsidorable  importaooe. 
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It  18  a  commonplace  fa<.'t  that  a  child  of  four  years,  ny|i 
will  "  irnacHni! "  IiiiiiKelf  to  be  some  particular  in- 
iBcuid-      dividual,  or  a  bear,  a  dog,  a  wolf,  a  bora«,  or  UDjr 
°°  other  creature  he  has  seen  or  hwnl  deAcriWd  i 

aud  ho  will  ofti^n  <!arry  out  Ins  new  n'lle  for  hours  at  a  lime.' 
Sometimes  be  will  be  aggrieved  if  the  people  alnsut  him 
do  Dot  treat  him  as  hitt  assumeil  pcriMiialily  ruquiivs.  In 
tiie  courso  of  u  week  the  child  may  annimfi  the  permuality 
of  his  motlier,  hia  father,  each  of  Ids  pli^inatw.  and  nnincr^ 
ous  animals.  At  tirst,  of  oourse,  be  will  exhibit  only  tb* 
more  simple^  dircirt,  striking  pliaaen  of  the  people  or  aoi- 
main  dramntixed.  The  carpenter  will  be  imitated  in  liil 
manual  activities,  nut  in  bis  lifu  as  a  citizvn,  whicb  ia  movt 
coiiiplcjc  and  iiti!40iire.  When  the  fatlter  and  motlter  art 
dramatized,  it  is  not  in  their  subtle  relations  to  iwoicty, 
tliou^h  tboy  may  be  copiinl  in  rvopcct  to  impremive  coi 


'  Tha  (dllawtiiB  IniUnao  of  pcnioniilioa  u  typical  of  snll-nlgli  " ^'I't'^ 

•lanijilM  |{lvun  in  Uia  liMritliini  of  cluld-lU*:  ~ 

"  Wd  pral^i^l^rl  t"  W  Iva  rot^rpillKn.  aiifl  wif  wuuld  <?r«op  ^OBf  >W 
KTnntut  iipun  anr  aloiiiwIiK  anil  mir  knnn,  ■nil  hnnc  ttn-lMrw  to  MA.  Aftw 
hdtinic  domt  that  for  iminit  timu  wo  pLuyod  ihal  ««  varv  Tery,  wy  <1— J'J, 
Bibd  wfl  would  ]j«  do«n  in  n  Domor  iind«r  Uio  tvuH  viJ  on*rour  btaiti  «ilk 
our  whItD  nproTvi  —  ho  hud  liomiua  i^ihhiobi.  Vfn  reiuitrn«l  in  tlii*  conditiia 
for  Hoinn  liinu.  and  ta  thorouiffaN  did  «d  fni*r  int*  Uio  rtf •  of  iBivcliN 

n  atnlii  of   imiioi-iiliinin,  thnt  any  non   iiilcnini;  voiitd  haf*  baMil  fHl 

bctwesn  oi,  id  m  tone  of  tha  nttmwt  aarioiuDaiB.  ooovonatkia  tt  lUt 
nmurti :  ^ 

"  '  Do  yon  tliinV  that  you  will  •ooo  bn  uliln  In  fly  f  ' 

'"Uh,yi>i!  I 'II  1h- llyinic  v,iry  Koun  ;  I  f 1 1 1  itii  ill  i.iii  iii»|[  in  inj  ifcllllMwi 
DDw  .  .  .  thsy 'II  tonn  unfold.'    ('Thvy' naturally  niftirrrd  ta  wi>|[k| 

"  Finally  wo  would  vmkt  up.  Blretch  oDp«alT«a.  uid,  witluHit  aftytBn  naf- 
tliing.  <ro  cuntoyud  by  our  luiuiuurour  lUkiiiittiiiiDut  al  tlii>pr«iat  InuwtMW*. 
tiun  tn  uiic  mmdilion.  .  .  . 

"Than  iudiUnly  »»  beean  to  mn  li|[htly  and  Tart  nimbly  in  onr  liny 
•huM  :  in  our  hundiwe  held  tlio  caman  of  onr  pinatom,  whioli  wa  naTtd 
naif  thay  wora  wing*:  wo  ran  and  rao.  and  cliaaod  aarh  o[Wr.  a»J  At« 
•boat,  making  aliarp  and  (anlantin  ponu  u  w*  want.  Wa  liutvnnd  fnH 
Bovar  to  lli>w*r  and  amaltad  all  at  Iham,  and  «a  contumally  iBtitatad  lb* 
rutlaMBMi  o(  Kiddy  moihi :  wa  imminad,  loo.  that  va  wara  bnilatlac*^^ 
bunini*  wlien  we  •ulnlmeil :  *  Ilaa  on  on ! '  a  noLa*  we  mad*  by  Bllia|  lb* 
rhorka  with  air  And  pnfflnc  it  out  quloltly  through  iba  baU^doMd  noolb.* 
LoM,  n*  Starg  ^m  CUU,  pih  jU,  WF. 
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Tcntjons  or  formnJitieii.  In  duo  course,  though,  the  child 
becomes  chieHy  interested  in  the  peraonation  of  people  in 
tiicir  more  getiiiiiii.'  »w\a.\  activities.  The  college  atudeut 
*'  iiiuigiiies  "  himself  iu  th«  place  of  his  favorite  instructor  or 
author  or  soldier  or  lawyer,  uud  he  endeavors  to  conduct 
liititsirlf  in  the  spirit  of  ihit  jversonality  of  his  model  iu  the 
oouplex  odjuatnieiita  of  hU  daily  life.  The  youth  is  uonsidet^ 
ably  less  domonstrative  in  his  personatiog  activity  than  tho 
Ohild,  and  lit!  does  not  bo  rtmdily  assume  personalities  ;  and 
when  he  does  assume  them  tbey  modify  his  general  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  moral  attitudes,  rather  than  bi.i 
outward  demt-anur.  With  development,  at  least  after  the 
early  years  of  adolescence  are  passed,  one's  motor  attitudes 
Kceiii  to  become  rehitively  fixed  and  un  modifiable.  Com- 
|»ro(l  with  diildboutl  they  are  much  less  plaotic,  no  tliat  the 
individual  normally  phiys  new  roles  with  ever  increasing 
diflicnlty,  nnless  he  makes  a  special  eSort  to  preserve  his 
plasticity,  as  the  playwright  dues. 
WM  There  is  another  a-tpeet  of  this  general  oflti^'ity  which  !» 
of  tlieoretical  anit  practical  interest.  The  child  not  only  as- 
sumes pttrsonatitic*  rcjulily,  but  ho  al.w  in  very  active  in 
construi'ting  on  ima^uary  environment  of  parttoular  |>ersotiit 
or  animairt,  and  reacting  upon  it  as  though  it  were  real.  To 
illnstmtc :  S.  at  five  ;isks  nie  ri'[)eatedly  to  Ix'  a  bwir,  or  it 
dog,  or  a  wolf,  or  a  horse,  or  what  not,  and  then  he  conducts 
himself  as  ho  thinks  appropriate.  When  I  am  a  boar,  bo 
nina  away  scn^aniing  as  if  frightened,  or  he  luili-H  in  flonie 
secure  place,  or  he  slioota  me  with  his  improvised  gun,  when 
lie  instructA  me  to  (all  at  his  feet  hh  if  d<.wl.  Often  be  re- 
quests me  to  be  teacher,  and  at  once  be  puts  liiuself  into 
tbe  attitude  of  a  learner,  and  carries  out  the  programme 
of  the  schoolroom  as  corapletrly  and  correctly  as  he  can. 
When  there  a.rc  no  pnoplt-  aiimitto  play  tbe  parts  he  wishes, 
he  will  make  use  of  the  furniture  of  the  room.  — the  chairs, 
or  (he  piano,  or  pcrh.ips  his  J»ct»  or  phiytliing!*.  AH  tliin 
tuako-bi-Jievt!  is,  of  couitte,  for  tbe  sole  purpose  tliat  be  may 
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act  in  a  variety  of  adjiiHtivu  vniys.  Kvery  attribute  that  he 
assumes,  or  projects  into  the  things  around  htui  i»  tiuulc  tlitf 
Htiamlus  for  a  special  sort  of  rc?«pousc. 

It  is  suggestive  to  note  that  Plato  would  not  allow  chQ- 
ruoMtbs  dren  to  personate  animals,  or  even  human  l>dDgi 
of  4«.mu°.'  °^  ■""  unworthy  type,  —  as  rognea,  cowurds,  ref- 
Mtio.  elera,  op  comedians.  "The  sanie  person."  he  wt,j% 
in  his  liejtublic,'  "  will  hardly  be  able  to  play  the  Mriou 
part  of  life,  and  at  the  sujue  time  he  an  imitator  and  imitate 
many  other  jiorts  aa  well."  Plato's  (ruardians  w«T«  adrittd 
not  to  imitate  at  all ;  or  if  they  did.  they  aJiouM  ft«n 
youth  upwarti  copy  only  Uiose  pirrsons  who  were  tomperatoi 
courageous,  holy,  free,  and  the  like.  He  would  object  to  tfao 
child,  vrho  is  destined  for  a  high  place  in  the  state,  iniiUt- 
iiig  a  black-HniiUi  in  hin  pliiyM ;  for  if  he  docs  be  will  abmrb 
the  characteristics  of  the  blacksmith,  and  thin  will  degrmit 
him,  because  any  occupation  which  deals  with  material  thing! 
issordid.  'Hit^  logic  of  this  argument  »ccin.-<  .-mund  enough,  ia 
a  way.  From  one  point  of  view  PIsto  appears  to  be  in  Um 
right  when  he  wiyt  that  a  chiM  who  copies  the  barking  o( 
a  dug.  or  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  or  the  crowing  of  a  roo«t«r, 
will  have  liia  growth  upward  toward  the  highest  human 
attribute*  impedifl,  for  one  who  imitutv«  the  outward  char- 
acteristics of  an  animal  tends  to  acquire  the  inner  attribut 
as  well. 

But  this  argtiment  Is  only  apparently  Kouncl.  Ci 
tlieory  rcspcoting  the  coiueious  and  gubconacious  "msIvm* 
leads  us  to  the  view  that  the  child  may  play  man;  paita 
without  losing  Ins  own  identity  at  any  tiin«,  or  without  the 
self  of  one  <!liaracter  inllueneing  the  self  of  another  per- 
manently. Each  self  preserves  its  own  individiiidity  intact 
When  the  child  t-t  a  t>enr,  hiit  htmiau,  social  self  has  for  the 
moment  abdicated  the  throne  of  consciousness ;  but  it  stand* 
ready  to  resumu  its  authority  at  any  ntoincait,  whan  tlia 
bear-self  wiU   lie  thru.st  summarily  into  the  baokgroond, 

>  It.  HI. 
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snd  it  will  exert  no  controlling  !uflu«a(«  over  tbo  rcnl 
self,  tbou{;h  the  latter  may  uae  a4lvaiit:Lgeoiisly  acme  of  the 
adjiutnu.'iit»  avqiiirotl  wliilo  playing  the  i-(il<.-  of  the  former. 
But  tlie  pci'itoiiality  of  the  bear  as  »iu-h  (Iihir  not  and  cao- 
Dot  break  in  upon  the  child's  (wrsonality  ;  the  two  aa  miit- 
ixcd  Bulwii  apparently  reiniiin  perfectly  dislinet,  nut)  only 
trhaiige  places  on  occasion.  The  real  self,  however,  'm  always 
able  at  will  to  (li§lo(l[;e  the  .s«siitiieil  personiility  so  long  ax 
sanity  in  mnintaintHl.  OfU-ii  wiii'n  a  child  hiu  appu.i-eutly 
lost  himself  fully  iu  the  characteristics  of  the  tlung  he  is 
impersonating,  if  ■lui  lulnlt  ai)]>ear8  on  the  ace ne,  or  some 
inlvn^nCinj;  or  diittractiii^'  invent  occiifii,  the  human  ttcU'  iu- 
■tamtly  slepa  forwanl,  and  the  make-bclicvu  self  is  com- 
pletely routed.  There  \»  no  evidrmu.-  that  it  lingi-i^  about 
the  focus  of  eon.Hciouanosi^,  and  dislodgt-s  or  in  any  way  in- 
terferes with  the  real  self  in  dealing  with  the  Heriuiut  tiitiia- 
tionx  of  every-ilay  lifii.  It  is  thia  jiowfr  of  nial(e-I>idieve 
which  enables  the  chihl  to  simulate  many  oharaeters,  his 
«wo  resl  nature  wiittrliinj;,  u  it  were,  in  *' subliminal  re- 
gions" while  othern  disjiort  themselves  in  the  fort^grwuud 
of  conm'iouitni'HS  fur  brief  periodH. 

|B  The  child  who  at  this  moment  may  lap  up  his  food  like 
a  pif;,  may  th«  next  mnnieut.  if  the  situation  cidls  fiu'  it,  eat 
like  a  human  being,  and  he  may  whow  no  diapositioii  to 
revert  to  the  habits  of  swine  when  the  situations  in  which 
be  is  plafj.Nl  reipiive  human  activities.  The  wannor.t  of  the 
pig,  though  simulated,  do  not  break  into  the  solidified  body 
of  human  manners  which  the  child  has  come  to  n^gard  a.-* 
real.  »-•«  proper.  ju«  natui-al.  When  lie  acts  like  a  pig  he 
knows  be  is  playing  a  |iart,  and  his  playing  docs  not  mnke 
a  serious  impression  upon  his  conduct  as  a  whole.  He  is 
nil  the  lim<-  correrting  tlie  tendency  of  his  simulations  to 
become  real,  and  thus  they  do  not  get  a  serious  hold  on  him, 
so  that  his  real  pcrKoniility  is  obHCured.  It  is  ]vi«Nible  tluit 
tindiT  i-i-rtaiu  eircunistaiiees,  and  with  some  children,  the 

,     personations  may  come  dangcrouidy  near  establishing  thorn- 
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selves  jHTmanvuUy  in  Ui«  seat  of  antlionty,  and  hotdinj;  in 
abeyaiice  the  real  mul  himian  cliai-actei-iatir!!  of  tlM.>  indix-id- 
ual ;  but  it  i»  probublu  that  sueli  uccuri'cnoett  are  extreinvljr 
rare. 

Wbat,  then,  does  the  obild  gnin  from  his  pemonating 
activity?  It  H«emM  that,  for  oiiv  tiling,  ho  invreases  the 
KiDplitude  of  lu§  powers.  Take  the  voice,  for  in- 
oiptnout-  Htiimv:  it  ii|i)it!iirK  th:it  tlit;  MUX  who  barks  and 
^ "  '  ci-owa  aud  bellows  and  roars,  develops  «  brvodtii 
sod  fullness  of  voice  that  would  be  impossible  for  a  child 
who  Hhoiild  always  »peak  iu  inodtdatA'd  toiicH  iin  his  &tber 
and  iiiotliei-  do,  If  it  be  asked  of  what  use  ia  this  breailtll 
And  fullucAt  of  \-ociil  power.1,  tluee  th«  child  will  not  ueed 
to  roai-  and  bellow  in  mature  life,  it  luav  b>'  nriKwcn-d  that 
nature  takes  precautions  to  provide  for  all  |i<r>iibl>'  <'niur- 
goncics.  In  human  life  tlicru  may  be  opportunities  for  a 
perflon  to  influence  his  fellows  Uirough  »  voice  of  gnat 
power,  as  in  oratory  or  song.  Again,  tlie  child's  practic*  in 
roaring  like  a  lion,  for  example,  may  bend  to  stt>engtl>en 
the  emotional  attitudes  of  which  tliu  roar  in  onliitarily  on 
expression  —  attitudes  of  fearleMness,  of  daring.  Tlien  one 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  t-hild  who  h»M  iMsumed  many 
personalities  has  discipliiietl  his  powers  in  a  larg;)?  way.  mmle 
tliein  inort!  supjilo  and  ivs|K>iisivv,  so  that  Ihey  will  ex|n«M 
his  own  pro[>er  personality  more  oom])]c't«ly  in  the  varied 
situations  in  which  he  may  be  placed  in  diiily  life. 

The  principlu  is,  of  course,  of  particular  importance  as 
it  concertii)  tlie  child's  personation  of  human  beinga.  Every 
personality  he  assumes  stretches  bis  own  in  one  dimction 
or  another,  enriches  it  perhaps,  or  nt  Irjist  broadens  it. 
Through  [lersonation  one  gets  the  point  of  view  of  others : 
ho  discovers  how  it  feels  io  a  broad  sense  to  do  as  thej 
do,  ami  in  this  manner  ho  gains  understanding  of  liis  fet 
lows,  and  is  put  in  a  way  to  tympatliiie  with  them.  Again, 
when  the  child  creates  an  environment.  an<l  then  rcttcts 
njKMi  it,  lie  is  really  pre-odjusting  hlmsulf  to  that  entiroo* 
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neat.  lie  ia  in  a  vital  sense  practicing  for  the  serious  life 
kfaead. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  has  been  iuipressed  upon 
the  writer  as  a  result  of  some  oliservationa  extending  over 
ft  titiniber  of  yesrs  wlitcli  he  lias  been  able  to  make  upon 
two  chiltlren.  One  of  these  two  is  constantly  personating 
tlio  people  and  things  about  her.  She  cannot  come  into 
contact  with  an  individual  without  "acting  out"  much  of 
wiutt  she  sees  and  hears,  —  the  language  used,  the  peculiar 
vocal  iatODations,  the  expressions  of  the  face,  and  the  gen- 
eral attitudes,  intellectual  and  emotional,  as  well  as  motor. 

is  very  active  in  constructing  "  imaginary  "  environ* 
ita  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  she  reacts  appropriately, 
as  far  aa  she  can,  to  each.  In  this  manner  she  appears 
alrea<ly  to  have  <leveloped  a  wide  range  of  atlaptability  to 
raried  situations,  though  it  la  not  intended  to  imply  that 
ber  adjustments  have  Wen  attained  solely  through  her  per- 
BooBting  activity.   Another  child  in  the  same  house  rarely 

nates  anyone  or  anything.  Her  range  of  activity  la 
has  qnito  limited ;  she  spends  her  time  to  a  large  extent 
ig  her  thumb,  or  doing  something  equally  simple  and 
trie.  In  consequence  of  this  as  an  important  factor, 
tier  dcv<!lo])ment  has  been  much  alower  than  that  of  her 
Biitter.  Of  course,  if  she  bad  been  born  with  the  same  equip- 
ment of  energy  and  dynamic  tendency  as  her  sister,  she 
vould  doubth'ss  have  developed  more  rapidly  than  she  has 
done,  e?en  if  site  did  not  personate  extensively.  Neverthfr 
less,  dramatic  actinty  furnishes  one  of  the  moat  educative 
ways  in  which  to  cipenil  energy.  It  is  significant  that 
fueble-minded  children  do  not  imitate  in  any  complex  way, 
though  they  may  ipimic  simple  oxpressions  of  features  or 
of  body;  and  doubtless  this  is  one  reason,  though  not  the 
oolj  one,  why  they  progress  so  much  more  tardily  than  the 
normal  individual. 

Happily  we  arc  beginning  to  recognize  iu  the  work  of  the 

i|  the  fundameutal  principle  in  queetion  here.  Alreadj 
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tbe  clasBJo  myths,  fables,  fairy  stories,  anil  folk  tales  an 
Diuuui-  (Iratuatized  by  young  oliildrcu  iu  nonm  svhooU 
[^m""*  And  bow  lute  rested,  and  even  entbuaiaatic,  \mp3t 
Mhaoi  do  bei-onie  whun  they  gut  started  in  this  delight- 
ful Imaiuess,  ho  tbat  they  are  not  too  stiff  and  M^If-consciofwl 
And  how  thoroughly  tliey  learn  the  olasKo  tales  when  tbey 
dramatize  tlieni,  and  th«  gods  aii<1  goddesMs  that  are  re- 
ferred to  so  f  re<|ucntly  in  mueh  of  our  best  literature !  When 
a  boy  endeavors  to  impermuate  Zetw,  say,  ho  gains  a  faiww- 
leilge  of  the  poc^iiliar  quiUitioa  of  thin  inytliinil  pcrsoiuge 
which  he  could  not  acquire  ao  effectively  in  any  other  way. 
And  tile  teacher  docs  not  n<:ed  to  k<3cp  urging  tbe  boy  to 
"  learn  hi.i  Ionhoii."  His  Hpontaneous  interest  will  bu  all  tbo 
incentive  he  will  need  to  try  in  every  way  to  find  out  the 
ehunictorriittics  of  hix  mwlvl,  and  to  TuprtMwnt  him  so  that 
might  be  reooguiiseil  by  bis  friends. 

The  writer  rocontly  followed  a  gi^up  of  children  from 
kSx  to  ten  or  eluvi-n  yearn  of  agi!  tlinnigb  a  M-ries  of  di* 
inatizatioDs  of  the  more  familiar  Greek  iiiythH.  Tbe  work 
WM  wholly  voluntnr}';  and  it  was  not  neceasary  to  apjJy 
any  preosure  from  without  in  order  to  »courc  the  attend- 
ance and  hearty  coiiperation  of  the  children.  They  wwrc 
given  a  largo  mciuure  of  freedom  in  deciding  how  the  vari* 
ous  deities  should  be  portrayed  :  and  they  luul  to  get  tbetr 
cues  from  their  reading  of  myth  literature.  Now,  them  wa* 
no  complaining  among  those  children  respecting  their  nad* 
ing  tasks.  They  attacked  tlie  (rreek  myths  witli  a  viia, 
which,  if  tbe  like  of  it  conld  be  secured  for  all  their  rvgulaf 
sehoid  work,  would  i-nable  them  to  do  in  four  years,  pe^ 
lia{)s,  what  now  takes  tliem  eight  to  acoompliidi.  Tl»oy  wen 
devoted  to  the  work,  and  fervent  in  its  perforrnanoo.  too, 
whidt  waft  a  sufficient  gain  in  itself  for  aU  the  trouble  it 
c»at  the  instructors  and  the  parents.  In  a  few  months  they 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  numl>er  of  the  Greek  goita  ud 
goddesBeii,  which  was  ntoro  extensive  and  more  Eaithfnl  to 
the  subjects  than  the  tij-pical  coUogo  «tud«nt  possesses  wba 
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Itas  simply  Rt«()i«<l  big  text-liooks  on  the  subject.  Tliey 
had  mon?  Uiau  a  mere  verbal  knowledge  of  mythology; 
thvy  knew  in  u  way  how  it  _felt  to  be  Zeus  and  Ceres  aud 
Iklcnury,  and  all  the  othei-s.  Ae  a  matter  of  fact,  genuine, 
workable,  valuable  knowledge  of  anything  can  be  gained 
only  by  n.-acting  upon  the  thiug  acconling  to  its  nature  la 
rdatioD  to  the  learner ;  mere  looking  at  it,  or  listening  to 
or  reading  words  about  it,  does  not  yield  understanding  that 
wili  W  of  wrvioe  ia  the  world. 

The  writer  predicts  that  draniatiziug  activities  will  oome 
shortly  to  occupy  a  far  more  imjMirtant  place  in  school  work 
tlum  tlicy  now  do  in  most  ]>lace3.  The  history  aud  literor 
lore  claaaea  will  be  constantly  working  ont  into  dramatic 
form  what  they  are  studying.  This  principle,  generally  ap- 
jilit^l  in  thi!  schnulroom,  will  break  up  tlte  foruiabty  of 
much  of  the  work.  The  children  who  participate  in  theae 
MtiviticK  will  not  only  gain  a  more  vi«d  conception  of  the 
pononM  or  events  tbey  are  learning ;  but  tliey  will  at  the 
same  time  acijuire  a  freedom  and  readiness  in  expression 
which  much  of  our  formal  school  work  stifles.  How  many 
persons  brought  up  along  traditional  lines  of  memorizing 
words  and  reciting  in  history  and  literature  have  anypower  in 
assuming  a  chanw^i-r,  and  representing  it  effectively?  Most 
of  iix  are  too  self-t'ouscious  for  this ;  we  are  afraid,  when 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  others,  to  abandon  our  own  formal 
person alitice.  We  are  stiff,  conventional,  inflexible.  We 
m-ouM  uiit)iiestionubly  get  more  out  of  life,  and  be  less  of  a 
heavy  weight  on  others,  if  we  could  be  more  pliant,  capable 
of  giving  out  a  variety  of  tones,  as  it  were,  inntc4id  of  !»- 
ing  incapable  of  reiideriiig  more  than  one.  Freedom  ia  dra- 
matizing in  the  school  should  give  flexibility  to  personality, 
and  utretch  the  cffo  in  %iirious  direetious. 

Teaoliers  often  say  they  cannot  undertake  this  work  in 
ihe  school,  since  they  cannot  secure  the  ncce«fiftry  "  pro- 
perties." They  fwl  they  must  liave  a  stage  more  or  less  elnl^- 
owtely  fitted  out  with  aoenery,  and  costumes  suitable  for 
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the  impersonations  of  gods  and  goddesses,  fairies,  and  tin 
ThwtiiMi  '''"''  ^^''''^'•"'  qut'stion  II  dnutuitiu  Tv)lrl:^■MMltaUoll 
tntu-  becomes  idl  Uiu  Diore  i-eal  to  a  child  if  lie  oaa 
ai-ray  himself  io  garments  which  make  him  out- 
wardly, in  his  owD  observation,  to  reM-mblu  hit 
horo.  When  he  aclniUly  iieea  himself  decked  out  in  the  tog- 
gery of  another,  the  momentary  illusion  that  h«  is  that  other 
is  iiuulu  the  tnoi-u  r<.-al  thirrufor.  Kveii  adidt^  are  aided  in 
uake-l>elieve  by  appropriate  eostuiuiug,  which  strongly  so^ 
gests  the  thing  which  is  for  the  timv  bving  to  bo  regarded 
88  real.  So  if  a  tuiichcr  uui  liavu  lier  children  construct,  or 
in  some  way  secure,  the  paraphernalia  suitable  (or  tlw 
various  deities  to  bo  represented,  ami  the  fairivs,  gianta, 
heroes,  and  no  on,  her  pupils  will  not  fail  to  be  benefited 
thereby  in  conceiving  the  scenes  depicted  in  a  more  lirely 
way. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  in  order  that  pupils  BhooM 
enjoy  their  dramatizations  and  profit  by  them,  that  tbef 
should  be  provided  with  any  accvssorieH  whatever.  Tfacj 
will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  tlie  drama  with  vigor  without 
the  aid  of  anything  but  their  inmgination.  Onc«  they  get 
the  feeling  of  freedom  of  im)K;iviMtation,they  will  nuiko  OH 
of  any  objects  tJiat  may  l>e  at  hand  to  express  their  oonmp* 
tions.  A  girl  who  is  cast  for  Ited  Riding-hood  will  make  a 
booket  out  of  hor  apron,  and  will  fold  a  paper  for  a  hood. 
A  boy  will  flop  (lowti  on  all  fours  and  sinmlatc  a  wolf,  and 
another  boy  will  find  plenty  of  things  about  the  acbool 
building  which  will  serve  him,  when  caA  as  a  hunter,  for  a 
gun  or  a  bowie-knife.  In<Ieed,  one  may  see  some  of  the  hat 
work  in  dramatization  where  the  pupils  come  right  out  <rf 
their  Beats  in  their  own  proper  penions  ami  garmenta,  if 
only  tliey  are  free  in  expression,  and  have  gained  tone  mU- 
confidence  in  pUyiog  a  part.  Wo  need  not  hesitate  to 
carry  forward  this  work  becAuso  wo  cannot  hare  a  well- 
appointed  theatre  in  tlie  schoolroom. 

This  suggests  the  interesting  and  important  inorement 
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Dw  in  progress  to  establJith  tlieatres  in  whiclt  the  pluyora 
'and  the  auilionco  are  loaiuly  L-liUdi'eu.  TlieMn  tbejitrtri*  urti 
in  x  sense  «4liic»liaiial  in  pitr|iose,  tho  aim  beiog  to  enact 
ou  the  stage  the  best  literature  within  thv  grasp  of  children, 
and  suited  to  inipress  whole'Souie  ethicaJ  lesMiiis.  The  reiwrts 
of  UlO§a  who  are  (lomlucting  hiii-Ii  tbciitres  ai-o  gt'iifriilly 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  thoin.  The  cbihireu  are  always 
ili?lightod  with  them ;  and  they  exert  a  potent  foree  for 
gooil  in  a  norniid  way.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  psychology 
that  one  can  beat  teach  an  ethical  Wsun  effectively,  espe- 
cially to  children,  by  having  them  live  through  concrete 
Kitnatioiis  in  which  thvii'  feelings  are  strongly  aroused  on 
the  aide  of  wliat  is  honest  and  wholesome  and  fair ;  and  the 
children's  theatre  makes  it  possible  to  accomplish  tliis.  The 
principle  of  the  iJicatri!  cjin  l)e  and  ought  to  l>e  applied 
in  every  schoolroom,  whether  of  elementary  or  high-school 
grade. 

Ferannation  is  in  tho  largo  view  prosfiective ;  it  is  antici- 
patory of  the  future.  It  might  he  said  to  -M-cure  adajitation 
to  the  world  in  a  vicarious  way.  If  I  reproduce  pamouitiaa 
tho  aeUvities  of  the  people  in  my  tiiivironmcnt.  I  ^^^^,'* 
may  adopt  their  ailjiiatments  without  going  all  «a!i«tinMii 
through  their  debiilixl  experiments.  Thus  in  this  manner 
tliu  rt»iilt:«  <if  exjtcrionce  in  livitig  may  Ih;  pa.-'sed  on  from 
one  individual  to  another,  and  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. I  can  cause  a  child  of  »  year  and  a  linlf  to  throw  away 
food  by  a  grimace  indicating  that  it  la  disagreeable.  lie 
does  not  taste  the  food  himself,  but  he  accepts  my  adapta- 
tion to  it  as  revealed  in  my  expression  which  be  repnuluecit, 
and  he  is  in  tlits  way  harnioni3:ing  htin.self  with  his  environ- 
ment by  utUizing  my  experience. 

The  influence  of  imitation  in  dct«nniniiig  tbe  attitude* 
of  children  towanl  tbe  sociiil  einHronmeot  is  seen  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing charactcriHtic  instance.  A  girl  of  four  yearn  of  ago 
bad  a(V|niri-d  n  renpeetful,  chihllike  attitude  toward  her  par- 
ejits.  But  shortly  after  her  fourth  birthday  she  commenced 
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to  associate  with  an  autocratic  child,  one  who  always  "  1 
bor  own  way,"  and  "  boeaMi  "  lier  luother  about  a  great  deal' 
Sliu  rclipllcd  ugiiinitt  iiuthority,  v.-«m  doniiniwring  an<l  iow- 
lent  ofteu ;  in  hIioi-L,  she  was  a  ■*  spoiled  "  diUd.  Xow,  id  a 
very  brief  time  the  first  child  be^^ui  to  show  the  effects  oE 
keeping  biul  tHiiiipaiiy.  She  nipidly  iMtsumed  adiffurvDt  atti- 
tude towafd  her  pareuta.  If  ^e  had  spent  tlie  afteitiooD  at 
the  homo  of  her  new-found  compiuiion,  one  would  not  need 
lit  nigJit  t(>  ask  licr  where  itliu  hud  been.  Hor  <MMiduct 
showed  tliis  plainly  enough.  Tbid,  in  principle,  is  the  way 
the  individual  acquires  from  his  associutes  hts  attitndw 
towiii-il  Uie  people  in  bin  environ  men  I,  wliellier  tltcMC  atti- 
tudes be  right  or  wrong,  and  wliether  advautageons  or 
otherwiite. 

In  the  same  wity  a  pupil  eomex  to  like  a  certain  study  or 
dfltcflt  it  in  Hoinc  nteasiire  because  of  the  attitude  of  kii 
teacher  toward  it.  One  t«acher  dislikes  algebra  and  plainly 
shows  it,  and  her  pu])ils  without  knowing  why,  purhap*. 
grow  to  "hate"  it.  Anotlier  teaolier  loves  algebra  and  b 
outhnsiaslic  in  her  praise  of  it,  and  her  pupils  imitate  her 
«x]iri'ssii>iiH  au<I  bei-otne  enthuHiaitUc!  over  it  ftl»o.  It  is 
probably  true,  as  a  rule,  tliat  what  a  great  teacher  admins 
heartily  will  have  a  strong  attraction  for  his  ptijula ;  and 
the  principle  doubtless  a]ii>lii»  to  all  tlie  oonoenu  and  tn- 
torests  of  life.  For  instance,  a  freslunao  in  ooUege  who 
joins  a  frat^tmity  will  noon  acijuiro  tho  attititdiM  of  his 
fnitrc9  toward  all  the  activities  gmng  on  aliout  him.  If 
the  fraternity  looks  favorably  upon  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  work, 
we  will  sny,  yon  will  find  the  nontiato  assuming  thnt  atti- 
tude before  long.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  scoff  at  this 
institution,  you  will  olMcr\-e  that  the  new  man  noon  dci 
tlie  Kiunc,  tlKHigh  ho  may  know  little  almut  it«  work. 
adjusts  himself  witliont  examination,  by  appropriating 
ndjuHtmLmts  of  those  nearest  to  him. 

In  the  first  chapter  att^-nlion  was  called  to  th*^  fart  that' 
children  of  all  ages  normally  choose  for  their  compsniona 
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iiblo  "  to  do  things. 
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tlioec  of  u  (lyniuiiie  tuttiii'e,  who 

Piii-Aon^  of  a  Htalif  tendeucy,  though  "  good  "  and  "  respect- 
ahle,"  are  not  vomiDonly  oniuIat«d  hy  the  youiig.  Dnaitumi 
Jn  any  t^oininuitity  it  will  probably  be  fount!  that  peraon*!!- 
in«n  of  action,  wliatevei-  this  may  be  —  uieu  who  oommn- 
•Goomplish  tilings — become  dominant  in  the  ])ev-   °"^ 
pollutions  of  thu  yoiing.  Oi'diiiarily  the  minister  does  not 
ill  any  important  way  determine  the  dramatic  activities  of 
young  people,  though  he  may  be  more  potent  in  the  lives 
of  thoNC  approaching  maturity.   In  a  student  community, 
those  who  are  most  studious  are  not  the  most  prumiueut  in 
the  penonating  acli\*itic3  of  the  plastic  members  of  the 
oommttmty ;  but  rather  those  who  exnel  in  athletics  or  orii- 
toiy  or  even  "deviltry"  tend  to  become  dominant.   No 
matter  where  the  young  are  fuunil,  —  in  the  d^,  the  nl- 
lage.  tltti  country,  tlio  tiobool,  tli»  colh-gu,  or  Uiu  commercial 
ntsblisbment,  —  the  ascendant  personalities  in  their  emu- 
lating  activities  are  those  who  tire  bringing  tilings  to  po^s 
in  the  most  obvious  and  eniphntio  Mianiii>r. 

Cooiey,'  discussing  this  particular  point,  illustrates  it  in 
an  efFectire  way.  Spcalciug  of  tlie  child's  love  of  action,  he 
ngn  that  "  his  father  sitting  at  his  diink  probably  seems  an 
ineft  and  unattractive  phenomenon,  but  the  man  who  can 
make  afaarings  or  dig  a  deep  hole  is  a  hero ;  and  the  seem- 
iagly  perversa  admiration  whicli  children  at  a  later  age  show 
tat  ctrouB  men  and  for  the  pirates  and  desperadoes  they 
read  about,  is  to  be  explained  in  a  xttiiilar  intinncr.  What 
tiiej  want  is  evident  power.  The  scholar  may  possibly  Iw  as 
worthy  of  admiration  as  the  acrobat  or  the  policeman ;  but 
Uie  \joy  of  tt'n  will  seldom  see  tho  matter  in  that  light. 
^L  "  Thus  the  idea  of  power  and  tlie  types  of  personality  which, 
'as  standing  for  that  idea,  have  ascendancy  over  us,  are  a 
ftmction  of  our  own  changing  character.  At  one  stage  of 
their  growth  nearly  all  imaginative  boys  look  u)>on  some 
iamoufi  soldier  as  tho  ideal  man.  lie  holds  this  plaoe  as 
>  Bumixn  NiUun  and  tU  Sotlal  Onttr,  pp.  3S0, 2111. 
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symbol  and  focus  of  aggiessivo,  coDteiidmg,  dominating  im- 
pulses of  vi(^orou8  boyliiHiil ;  to  iitliniix-  uud  s^iUipatliizc  vritb 
liiiQ  is  to  gratify,  itiiagiuatively,  these  impulaes.  In  this 
country,  aonie  notable  speaker  and  party  leader  often  suc- 
ceeds the  soldier  as  a  buyi.-Ji  ideal ;  liis  career  La  alnuMt 
oqtiidly  domiiiating  and  splentUd,  and,  iu  time  of  peace,  not 
quite  so  remote  from  leasonable  aspiration.  In  later  iifs 
these  simple  ideals  are  blctly  to  yield  soiucwbut  lo  otlMyrt 
of  a  more  Mpooial  clmnu'tor,  di'peuding  upon  the  portiouhr 
pursuit  into  which  one's  energies  are  diroctwl.  Every  occs- 
pation  which  is  followed  with  enthusiasm  luu  its  bvrout, 
men  who  stand  for  thu  jdua  of  puwor  of  efficient  acUoa  u 
understood  by  persona  of  a  particular  training  and  halnt. 
The  world  of  conimurcc  and  industry  ih  fiill  of  hi-ro-wor- 
•hip,  and  ineu  who  have  made  great  fortunes  art)  ndmircd, 
Dot  unjustly,  for  the  personal  prowess  such  succens  implies  : 
while  people  of  a  liner  intvllculual  iluvclopiavnt  have  their 
notion  of  power  oorreB]>oiidingly  refilled,  and  to  them  tho 
artist,  the  poet,  the  man  of  science,  the  philanthropist,  mj 
stand  for  tlie  highest  sort  of  sucici^sful  action."  ^^ 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  passing  that  uuutculino  piTann-  ^H 
alitioH,  in  modem  society,  seem  to  l>c  more  dominant  in  the  ^' 
in  at*-  '<^'^  o'  P*^^  ^^°  ^^  fominintf  personalities  to  ' 
•  ""SJ^  '^^  '^"^  "^  boys.  Indeed,  feminine  types  appau 
vfiMBiii-  to  exert  a  less  iin))ort«nt  influence  npon  girli 
lautwiih  themselves  than  do  men.  Girls  persouaW  mami- 
u*  Tonnf  r  jj^^  oharactors  nioro  freely  than  feminine,  probably 
l>eeauBe  the  former  are  more  prominent  in  actiud  life  and  in 
literature  than  the  latter.  In  a  coeducational  oolleg«  the 
women  adopt  the  customs  of  the  men  uior«  generally  thaa 
the  other  way  round.  Tlio  umi^culinc  personality  is  nnqnc^ 
tionably  made  more  dontinant  in  modern  life  for  both  sexM, 
with  the  Insult,  [lerhaps,  that  genuine  feminine  traits  am 
dvulining  in  the  rare.  It  is  conceivable  Uuit  undcraay*lem 
of  coeducation  in  which  masculinity  would  constantly  be 
ouide'moet  conspicuous,  and  so  bo  cmuUlcd  by  both  sexes, 
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fomiainity  would  gradually  be  eliminatei),  or  at  \eaxt  it 
would  be  fuHdamontally  moditieiL  ••  All  ittudieK,"  says 
CluuabGni,'  "  uouibinu  lu  uinpiiiisize  tlie  appalliug  extent  to 
whivli  girls  emulate  male  ideaU,  especially  in  the  a^lolesceot 
years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thut  tbis  tendency  has  pro> 
motttl  tliu  disiiitvgriitioii  of  feuiinino  character,  and  aggra- 
vated the  exoeBses  of  the  so-called  'emaitcipation  of  women.' 
The  curriculii,  the  book»,  and  the  instruction  of  our  aehools 
must  b«  modified  m>  on  to  supply  a  suGBcient  number  of 
worthy  feminiQe  ideals  for  the  girls,  and  in  all  places  the 
peculiar  womanly  and  domestic  qualities  of  the  box  must 
rMX^TO  a  more  outapokeii  commendation  and  eucuiiruge- 
ment  i|  the  sex,  and  consequently  the  race,  ia  to  be  restored 
to  the  condition  of  greatest  health  and  progreas." 

But  there  is  another  aa])ect  to  this  matter.  Our  clomuu- 
tary  and  hi};h  ttchools  are  sCatTed  so  largely  by  women  thut 
there  is  grave  danger  that  lioys  will  not  have  presented  to 
them  for  emulation  duiing  their  most  impressionable  years 
concrete  masctdine  types.  The  sitiuitiou  is  becoming  all  the 
more  serious,  since  men  are,  aa  the  years  go  on,  plajnng 
a  less  and  less  important  pai-t  in  shaping  the  Vwes  ot  the 
young  in  the  home.  Many  a  boy  in  urban  communities 
<loes  not  see  his  father  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  then  not  under  circumstances  so  tliut  he  may  enter  into 
g^v&«nd-tako  relations  with  him.  Consequently,  such  boys 
grow  up  to  manhood  without  having  come  into  gsuuiue 
vital  contact  with  any  iidu1t:«  of  the  masculine  persuasion. 
Hia  models  have  been  women,  —  his  mother,  Lia  guvemess, 
his  teachers.  Foreigners  predict  that  our  masculine  charac- 
ter will  speedily  tlueline  tmder  such  a  regime  as  thia  :  and  ^ 
there  is  surely  just  cause  for  apprehension.  There  is  prob- 
ably grwiter  danger  of  the  disintegration  of  masculine  than 
of  feminine  character  in  American  life.  It  seems  absolutely 
imperative  tliat  we  should  have  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
pOTtion  of  vigorous  men  in  the  schools  than  we  now  have 
>  "  Tin  E*olDU»n  of  Uwk,"  Ptd.  Scat.  Uuth,  1(03. 
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ID  every  iret^'tioD  of  the  cotuitry,  if  va  sJiall  suciC«(Ml  in  pi 
eei'viug  the  uiasvullaily  of  our  Ijoyit. 

Thus  far  we  hare  spoken  only  of  tlie  general  priociplfl 
of  imitiLtioti  KN  it  m  illuatrutvd  hi  the  ordinary  plienoBMm 
tmiuuMot  "'  every-tlay  life  in  obililhootl  iuhI  yonth ;  but  we 
iteanui  niiiy,  before  leanng  the  subject,  not*  c«|KTially 
the  teudeiiey  of  the  yoiing  to  rcproduoe  untl^Nini- 
ble  physical  traitx  as  manifested  in  those  about  them.  Here 
arc  a  few  typical  iustances,  given  by  Iluiwell  an<l  lliuVell,' 
that  show  the  disjxteitioti  of  children  to  ropy  more  or  Imi 
abnormal  expreaaiona  in  others,  particutarly  tWir  asw- 
ciutcs :  — 

Girl,  0.  L.  until  receutly  bail  m  Uacber  what*  andcr  lip  protndtd. 
After  K  short  time  L.  Iiwld  )ii-r  Lj)  in  tUe  huim  poMtlan.  Plttintly  ihs 
was  proniutcd.  The  tciutlivr  in  llic  ii«ir  ruuiii  nlwayi  kept  barUlS 
tightly  druwii.  I<.  euvp  up  tbi-  uld  babit,  ami  uuw  goei  wiUi  lips  oto> 
pre£»c<l.  We  caunot  break  bor  of  ibe  hftbit. 

Boy,  6.  La»t  Ml  be  w«ut  to  icbMil  for  tbo  flr«t  time.  Soon  ftftsr, 
liis  uiotlier  uutievil  tlint  ho  bad  a  pceuliu-  iquint  when  xtry  tnutit  tn 
•arni-tt.  She  fmind  lattir  that  be  got  the  habit  from  bis  teacher. 

Bo^,  G,  My  llttio  a«ii«in  took  a  great  fancy  to  our  Eiit[Ii*h  «»ilMr> 
woman-  Hv  *cion  otiugbt  ber  hahit  of  drupping  or  iniBrtinf;  tbe  laUor 
"bt"  aud  nt«d  to  ains,  "Little  lUnnie  Hooney  is  my  numl  'meL" 

An  ndult  nuikv-t  tlie  following  <.<onfessioa  :  —  J 

When  I  hear  an  odd  or  strikliig  u(it«  in  niuno,  nj  throat  smdi*  M* 
g»  through  the  nuno  strain  as  t]i«  ■ing«r'a.  I  do  not  notice  ihia  until 
the  niaaio  (top*,  when  1  find  tbnt  uiy  throat  nally  aebe*  fnMD  tba 
tendon. 

Nervous  irregularities  are  contagious  among  the  young. 
Cases  are  on  record  whore  stainiuoring  or  iiivohiutary  mns- 
culnr  twitching  iti  one  pupil  lias  passe<l  swiftly  through 
a  whole  school.  Instauces  like  the  fo]k>wiDg  might  be  ot«d 
ah  libitum  :  — 

When  I  mtf  four  year*  old,  a  boy  who  lired  D«tt  door  itanmered 
badly,  anil  Rami  bad  nil  the  children  in  tb«  vicinity  ttammerimt-  It 
wa*  only  by  moans  of  i^roat  eurtion  that  niainnin  kept  me  float  Mag 
•  terribls  *tamiiieTor. 

>  Sea  thair  "  (liild  01>H>mliniia,"  Finl  Sc^O*.  /niletim  owl  AUud  Aoir- 
I'ri'i.  tn  wliirh  ■»  dowribpil,  *ilb  oomment,  13M  Bunip1««  Ql  imiMdte 
aeltritiM.  xnuleil  neeotdinic  to  fa. 
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NEBVOUS  AND  MORAL  DISOROEBS  US 

Otrla,  IS-IS.  In  1B91,  in  the  Orpli&n  Anylum  nt .  New  Jcrieir, 

thuni  lit*  *  liitia  girl  nliii  had  oliuron.  lu  a  nliort  luue  after  ber  com- 
ing, Mveral  lii>y»  htgu-n  tn  nnilutu  lier  fur  aiiurt.  Tlie  liubil  bodu  siiread 
to  tier  trieiiiU,  M  whII  hs  In  tliiini-  ivUn  wi'ru  luiLkiiig  a|)orC  of  ber.  A 
l*.rgo  Dumber  of  uliililn'ri  w<iri>  H(ft'uU-<l.  After  tlm  littlu  ^rl  waj  aent 
ftnuy  from  the  usyluiii  Ibu  I'liurvio  uioveiiiuiitH  iii  the  otliers  oeaavd 
gmliutllj,  eioept  in  tlie  onae  of  oiiu  oluld,  wlio  was  aeiiC  lu  llie  Asylum 
for  the  Fovble-miudeil  iia  iiiuiiniljle, 

(iirli,  14-19.  In  a  certniii  citj  liigb  iclioiil  one  pr]  wna  uITeuted  with 
I,  ipBsmodia  twiCahing  of  the  eyoi,  involving  muvenient*  of  tlie  oheeka. 
She  VKS  a  fnvorite,  uad  boou  saveml  of  her  friends  showed  tigiu  of 
the  habit.  Lntor.  not  only  her  friends,  but  all  whu  wore  oiuuli  iii  con- 
tact with  bur  w«ro  aSectud.  At  the  end  of  the  yenr  thin  girl  went 
■way,  and  ligns  of  the  habit  began  to  die  i^t.  The  writer  caught  Iha 
babit  in  a  mild  form,  but  "broke  off"  when  she  fouud  "how  it 
looked-"  Another  girl  was  less  fortunate.  When  the  moveiucnta  of  bar 
#vo>  ocBxcd,  her  head  began  lu  jerk. 

We  do  1101  tieul  tu  dwell  longer  upon  the  {troposition 
tint  Dervous  and  nionil  disordei's  are  matagioiis :  the  ques- 
tion n»>w  in.  How   may   tlieso  Tiiiiladies  l>e  con-  ^^^ 
truUetl  ?  It  i»  ni^'nilicaiit  for  our  prt^.icnt  diitotiaHion   iBuutia* 
ithat  every  progiessive  country  to-day  haa  rigid  uamcni 

'•  n.'Iiiting  to  tlie  control  hy  iwliition  of  inft-c-  ""'*"■ 
diaeiues.  If  a  man  in  any  of  our  <ximmnniticH  slumld 
be  attacked  by  smallpox,  aay,  the  board  of  lieuiUi  in  that 
cominniiity,  rep«>«i'iitinB  the  citizens,  woidd  at  onc«  dcpriro 
tJie  individual  of  hint  fi-eedom.  It  would  ])rcvent  any  person 
except  those  caring  for  him  from  commuuicating  with  him 
diivcUy,  by  word  of  itioiith,  by  letter,  or  in  any  way  id 
wliich  he  might  .ipread  hi»  diaeaso.  Society  proceeds  in  tbin 
way,  o(  course,  iu  order  to  protect  itself  from  destruotioti. 
It  itctn  on  tliu  principle  that  whcm  iiny  ono  is  a  source  of 
physioal  danger  tn  bin  fellows  he  forfL-itii  his  right  to  move 
freely  among  them.  If  the  unfortunate  person  himself  or 
any  mcmlicr  of  his  fftmily  sboiild  prolost  ngainat  tlie  treat- 
ment he  receiver,  the  community  wouhl  p:iy  no  becd  to 
such  objection.  If  some  theorist  should  claim  that  the 
gruup  hiw  no  right  to  deprive  one  of  its  members  of  bis 
Jibcrty,  bin  view  of  the  CAne  would  be  ignored.  Sclf-protee- 
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tion  An  tliu  part  alike  of  the  indinduol  and  of  societr  is 
the  firiit  law  of  life  ;  and  through  long  agurs  of  triLuladua 
and  misfortune  we  have  oome  to  appreciate  that  this  law 
appliiM  to  the  control  of  infectious  (liiioa»o».  In  tlioM  poiu 
of  the  world  where  people  are  too  seotiiueDtal  or  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  protect  themselves  hy  quanuittne. 
we  nee  tlio  unhappy  ontoome  in  the  spread  of  plagur*  and 
epidemics  which  so  frequently  destroy  entire  eommunitiea. 

Ah  an  extension  of  the  general  principle  of  self-probce- 
tion,  we  see  that  advancing  countries  hare  taken  stops  to 
Bafeguard  the  health  of  school  ehildnm.  In  Oermaity  aixi 
France  espei'iaily  there  is  tliorouf^h  niediutl  ia»pection  of 
the  schools,  with  the  view  in  part  to  detect  at  tbe  ontoH 
contagion!)  diHeiMcH,  and  isolate  the  ebildren  who  hnve  tbem 
HO  they  will  not  infect  their  soboolmates.  In  England  then 
is,  as  we  write,  a  bill  before  Parliament  to  establbh  a 
national  ttystein  of  medical  inHpcctton,  the  primary  purpoM 
of  which  is  rigorously  to  eontrol  infeetious  di.waiKS.  lo  tlift 
more  progressive  cities  in  our  own  country  there  b  aya- 
tentntic  medivid  inspection.  The  health  authorities  in  tlmo 
cities  pay  no  heed  to  the  remonstranoes  of  a  parent  or 
a  sentimentalist  when  a  chihl  suffering  with  a  communi- 
cahlii  ilisi^M^  !.■«  cxclndetl  fmt»  n,  sehoiil,  and  ()Hariinttn(<d  in 
hilt  own  home  or  in  some  appropriate  institution.  WIwtovct 
this  system  of  modical  inspeetion  with  quarantine  has  been 
tried,  the  only  attitude  of  the  people  is  to  perfect  it,  never 
to  uliandon  it. 

Tbe  prinoiple  of  self-protoction  is  being  carried  stiU  fat^ 
ther  in  some  of  the  [irogressive  eonntricx.  In  IjondoD,  far 
fawtuioe.  there  ia  in  operation  a  jdan  whereby  phyncuna 
visit  the  schools  and  examine  the  children  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  nervouN  disonlent,  such  as  St.  Vitus  Dance, 
stuttering,  and  the  like.  When  any  oases  of  theae  are  foand 
tliej  are  at  onee  removed  from  the  schools  and  placed  in 
S|)ei'tal  iiutti  tut  ions.  In  many  citieM  at  home  and  ahronil,  the 
|dan  of  self-prot«ction  has  been  extended  so  as  to  provide 
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i  eliuiiiation  from  tlie  regiiliii'  HchooU  of  children  whu 
are  backward  in  their  work,  or  who  have  deviated  from  the 
iioriual  in  inorul  develupment.  It  is  capable  of  rend^  do- 
tDOQBtratioD  that  a  boy  who  is  deficient  iiiteUectuallj,  though 
be  may  iiot.be  feeble-nun  tied,  is  n  sourt^i-  of  infection  to 
normal  children  with  whom  he  comet)  in  close  contact  in  tho 
dassrooni.  lie  tends  to  set  a  standard  for  the  normal  iiidi- 
TiduaJs,  though  th^y  do  not  consciously  imitate  him.  A 
large  part  of  all  that  exerbi  a  vital  influence  upon  tho  iwn- 
duut  of  children  does  not  become  defiiied  in  consciousness 
in  any  explicit  sense;  it  is  a  matter  of  suggestion  »iniply. 
This  is  peculiarly  triiH  iu  respect  to  nervous,  intidlectual, 

id  moral  defects,  which  makei)  <)uarantine  in  regard  to 

lese  disorders  absolutely  imperative. 

Now,  go  into  the  schooiit  in  most  of  the  sroaller  cities 
and  villages  anywhere  in  our  country,  and  you  will  oeitainly 
find  pupils  who  are  two  or  three  grades  bohitul 
tht-ir  proper  class.  The  teachers  will  tell  ynu  that  Hoainov 
these  pupils  cannot  do  the  work  assigned  them, 
and  they  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  Tliey  hold  back 
the  childrt^'n  whu  are  capable  of  working  more  rapidly  and 
effectively,  and  consequently  they  are  a  cauBe  of  waste  of 

tachoolroom  energj- ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  are  the  means  of 
developing  vicious  mental  habits  in  normul  pupils.  No  matter 
what  may  have  occasioned  their  deviation,  they  are  a  nui- 
sance in  the  schools.  In  accordance  with  law  they  are  com- 
pelled to  go  to  school,  and  there  is  no  place  to  put  them 
except  with  normal  individuals.  A  teacher  recently  said 
that  three  batrkward  boys  in  her  room  consumeil  practically 
all  her  tim«  and  strengtli,  while  tho  children  who  could 
imKt  best  by  her  instruction  were  failing  to  get  what  was 
their  due. 

But  unfortunate  as  the  situation  is  in  respect  to  back- 
ward ohtldren  in  tht>  Nchoolit,  it  is  far  worse  in  rci<ppct  to 
tliose  who  are  morally  delinquent.  One  mar  see  t>ov!<  in  the 
tsbooU  of  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  who  corrupt  all  the 
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children  wiUi  who di  they  come  inoontact.  Among  other  (aiV 
ings,  they  smoke  cirrarettes  &nd  are  vuJgiir  Id  speech  aBdm 
action.  They  sit  in  the  sclioulronm  and  ■■nricattirc  the  ttatAlK 
wlieti  fihe  is  giving  a  moment's  attention  to  some  other 
pupil.  Just  at)  infections  diacasos  sproad  against  all  rosafr- 
anvv-  when  the  iiifvutetl  person  is  in  coiita<^t  witli  oth^ii*,  W 
the  influence  of  the  perverted  boy  permeates  a  wbool  in 
spite  of  nil  that  can  be  done  to  connter.ict  it.  TliC  Mtuaciail 
in  eai>t-cially  di-ph>riibl«  among  ua,  since  onr  acluxils  are  Cor 
the  moat  part  in  cliarge  of  women,  who  eojinut  BUperviBe 
the  pliiygroiinds  and  eongrofpitinf;  plufvtt  of  Hk  bojrs,  n 
tiuit  the  evil-iuiiiditd  iiuliviihiid  ii*  luft  free  to  spread  non^i 
infection  wherever  he  goes.  ^^^^M 

If  lint)  Khiiidd  vi'ntnru  to  Tie<vmim(»id  that  a  Mjxwinl  wdwo^^^ 
be  estaliliiilietl  ui  a  village  fur  this  clasii  of  boyu,  he  will  find 
that  eertiun  peraone  will  cluim  that  such  a  scbool  would 
be  n III ti^nioc ratio.  "  No  child  ought  to  lie  bimiiltnted  faj 
being  put  into  anch  a  school,"  they  say  ;  "  we  liavi-  got  on 
well  enongh  in  the  put ;  let  us  not  now  a«)opt  any  new* 
{angled  ways."  Thi.t  in  )il;iin  Kpcoch  i*  nliiiUow  soutiiiMB- 
talisni.  If  a  boy  breaks  into  a  houae  aiul  nilM,  w«  do  not 
think  it  tmdciiuK'ratie  to  send  him  to  tlie  reform  school ; 
but  if  ho  is  corrupting  liia  (da.'MUlHtOi^  and  making  it  ii»- 
postublo  for  the  sclioul  to  do  its  work,  then  we  are  told  it 
it  "  aristocmtia  "  and  *'  aiitoeratic  "  to  protoot  oumlvra  by 
isolating  him. 

'Iliis  sentimental  attitude  works  harm  to  every  one 
cerned.  Thwo  boys  who  aro  a  sonrcc  of  moral  ponta^^on  t 
tlie  M'ltool  are  en-ry  day  guini;  fnitn  bad  to  worn). 
They  are  constantly  in  a  liostile  attitade  towafd 
the  work  of  the  school.  Tbey  are  ntudc  consrioos 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  exceptional ;  an<l  by 
a  fimtUmental  taw  of  human  nature  tbey  resist 
thoHO  who  attack  tliem  and  iinpnto  moannvM  to 
them,  with  tlte  reoult  tliat  tliey  grow  rontiuuiilly  tnmaer. 
They  would  destroy  the  school  and  the  teacher  if  tkej 
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OOuU,  tor  they  ojinoot  HdjuHt  tli«oiselves  to  its  clemaiKlR, 
(itber  iiit«Uectual  or  moral.  Ho  their  uiiii  U  to  sow  the  wiudt 
to  exalt  disordor,  to  resist  smthority.  Tiib  ia  liut  uatunil ; 
w  ull  ]>lot  iigaiu-tt  the  iudiviiluid  or  the  institution  that  we 
feel  is  opposed  to  our  interests. 

Tlie  situation  with  us  is  all  tho  mora  serious,  sioce,  as  stated 
ftbove,  our  nohools  are  in  f«uiinino  hands.  It  vrtll  be  grauted, 
of  course,  that  women  oan  do  for  children  a  gruit  miuiy 
bliiiigii  whicli  nuiii  cannot  do  for  them  ;  but  iu  most  sclioohi 
there  are  boya  who  need  a  kiud  of  treatment  which  women 
cannot  possibly  Rive  them.  Women  do  not  know  what  itaytt 
of  this  sort  ru>]uiri;  anyway  ;  and  they  coidd  nut  administer 
tho  loedtdne  even  if  they  knew  what  was  appropriate.  Kut 
put  these  boys  under  men  who  know  boy  nature,  and  who 
haw  niitdo  tt  their  business  to  study  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duce hack  ward  I  less  and  deviation,  and  what  will  be  the  re- 
sults '/  The  thing  has  been  done  in  some  places  at  home,  and 
hero  and  there  al>road,andweknowwhat  can  bo  accomplished 

r  iwdi  boy«,  Tho  first  transformation  which  octJure  ia 
them,  aooording  to  the  writer's  oltservation,  ia  tliat  they 
begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  this  special  school, 
which  tdiould  I>c  workc<l  out  on  a  masculine  plan.  There  in 
usually  sotne  study  of  nature  at  first  hand,  ainl  a  good  deal 
of  manual  work,  without  which  it  is  practically  iiiipossiblo 
to  rvxch  baiikwanl  or  waywanl  boys  and  influence  them  for 
good.  Some  of  the  roughest  boys  have  gone  tlirongh  one 
such  school  which  tlie  writer  has  studied,  anil  they  have 
Dome  out  capable  of  making  an  liouoruble  living,  and  get- 
tiag  on  peaceably  with  their  fellows.  So  it  is  far  bettor  for 
the  boy  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  community,  that  hr  should 
be  put  into  th«  ungrtuled  school  tliaii  that  he  ihonld  keep  on 
in  the  regular  school  for  which  he  is  entirety  unfitted. 

Tlic  principle  in  question  here  liaa  universal  applic.ition 
in  all  social  educadon.  Wrong  action  of  any  sort  when  ]>ut 
before  children  tends  to  bo  absorbed  by  them,  on  account 
of  their  iiuitaiivo  disposition,  unless  hostility  to  it  can  be 
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aroused.  Even  thea  it  often  persists  in  the  attention  of 
tbose  wlio  tieliold  it,  until  fiuallj'  it  may  become  expreased 
in  UkC  uumlui-t  of  «ouiu  of  tliuni.  Mnoy  pcraou 
have  tiie  esperieuce  that  wheti  they  sec  on  in- 
dividual who  has  a  peculiar  facial  oxpresaioa,  nj, 
thi^y  can  with  tlitHii^uliy  prevent  tbemwilves  traa 
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not  wish  so  to  do ;  and  oven  though  tbey  struggle 
it^'^iiiiMt  it  thc^y  tuay,  in  aii  uiigiuu-dvd  inoiiiviit,  cxvcutM  it. 
Whatever  is  seen  oi-  Iteaid  that  makes  an  impression  apoa 
thu  observer  is  likely  U>  kee])  boratuirding  oonscioasoeM 
until  it  gvtH  itself  realized  in  appropriate  iiction.  Tbi«  is  the 
very  essence  of  imitation,  which  is  in  childhood  priniuilj, 
though  not  eiitimly,  a  more  or  less  Hiibcooscious  process. 

Of  course,  if  any  act  which  is  perceived  by  a  chiUI 
awakens  in  htiu  strong  impulses  to  act  in  the  oppoaitA 
direction,  the  result  may  l>e  that  insteiul  of  intitnting  the 
oopy  he  may  become  more  firmly  sot  against  it.  This  in 
social  education  may  operate  in  two  very  difforcut  ways,  la 
the  1111*1  place,  if  the  repi-eseutatives  of  the  school  or  tht 
clmrch  arouse  antagonism  in  the  individual,  they  will  be 
likely  to  develop  in  him  a  iwttlcd  tendency  to  do  jtut  the 
reverse  from  that  which  is  desired  of  him.  If  the  teaoliPr  i» 
predse  and  accurate  in  speech,  the  pupil  may  deliberately 
strive  to  bu  slovenly  and  inaccurate  in  bis  own  speech.  If 
tlio  tuivster  will  not  use  profane  language,  the  boy  on  tb* 
street  who  reacts  against  him  may  dcvoto  himself  to  the 
ftO()Hisition  of  a  vocabulary  of  profanity.  On«  often  eeee 
persons  in  a  community  who  take  pleasure  in  tXMadonslr 
doing  the  opposiU)  of  thu  church  jjcoplc  among  whom  they 
livt;,  an<)  who,  instead  of  being  reacted  upon  as  models  for 
imitation,  are  the  means  of  inciting  just  the  oootrary  atti- 
tudes from  their  own.  In  the  same  way,  religioosly  inclined 
persons  are  utually  strengthcDod  in  tJieir  special  tendeMJee 
bj  observing  those  of  contrary  inclinntionH  with  whom  the; 
are  really,  though  they  may  not  bo  outwardly,  in  ooofliet. 
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Thia  tetuloQcy  for  the  individual  under  certain  cjsnditions 
to  lu't  in  a  liuHtilu  wny  tu  tlie  copies  set  before  him  inay 
nervc  to  <levelup  iu  iiiiu  social  attitudes  wlieu  lie  obiterveti 
one  in  wlioae  conduct  are  exhibited  anti-aocia!  traits.  For 
(^■xamplc,  tbo  teacher,  wishing  to  awaken  in  licr  pupils 
iuititgiitiinnt  towiird  eigaiette-ituiotung,  may  hold  uji  before 
her  class  for  their  observation  a  typical  case  of  the  vice  she 
dvsire«  her  pupils  to  avoid.  Or  she  may  tidce  lier  cliil<lrea 
to  see  specimens  of  drunkenness  iu  a  barroom  or  on  the 
street ;  or  she  may  describe  a.  case  ao  vividly  that  it  can  be 
readily  imaged  by  her  auditors.  Often  one  sees  moral  and 
ethical  teaching  proceed  ou  thi»  principle,  and  at  times  the 
end  aimed  at  is  undoubtedly  attained.  But  it  is  equally 
prulialilw  Unit  on  many  occ^ions  the  "  horrible  example  " 
presented  to  the  young  liecomes  fixed  in  their  attention, 
and  in  time,  if  not  immediately,  is  imitated  more  or  less 
eofiiploti'ly.  At  best  there  is  danger  in  putting  before  the 
young  while  they  are  still  very  plastic  concrete  types  of 
•thieul  and  moral  error,  though  the  danger  is  much  less, 
speaking  generally,  during  adolescence,  and  espei-ially  in 
maturity.  However,  it  might  bo  det-idedly  dangeroua  to  put 
Iteforu  youth  definite  examples  of  licentiousness ;  for  then 
the  organism  is  especially  sensitive  to  this  sort  of  Uiing, 
and  tile  individual  is  exoeedingly  plastic  with  reference  to 
it,  to  that  it  niiiy  easily  fasten  itself  in  his  attention  and 
become  a  model  for  imitation.  Whenever  at  any  i>oint  in 
development  the  individual's  nature  make-s  him  especially 
BUAceptible  to  any  form  of  social,  ethical,  or  moral  errancy, 
it  ia  at  least  perilous  to  attempt  to  awaken  hostile  attitudes 
in  him  toward  the  thing  in  question  by  showing  him  concrete 
ilhiHtrations  thereof. 

I    In  anf  biolojcicnl  group  the  exceptional  individual  generBll;  orouMS 
tbe  anta^nisiii  o(  the  group,  unless  bo  be  ncnepled  ns  n  loader.  Tbo 
group  wisbes  Co  secure  homogeneity  nuiong  iu  luem bora,  and 
it  penalixei  tboitc  wb<>  do  not  cuuforiii  ti>  group  customs, 
■taad&rda,  Atlilud««.  Tbo  deepest  iupuke  in  mi  iudiridual,  peilups,  mt 
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leait  in  bin  early  youn,  ia  to  u^simiUM  tho  fundunenla]  tntiU  of  tta 
graiip  into  wliicli  lie  ia  bora  ;  and  this  lie  doci  tlirougli  imitation. 

'X'bc  young  child  imitntoa  luaioly  the  sjtuplor  budilj  ■ttiCiuU*  lad 
vocal  and  faoiol  cipresaiom  of  tbose  with  wboni  be  is  in  vital  iiiiiilwl 
As  bo  doTolops  lie  imitates  ever  luote  complex  astivitiw  at  »  aocii^ 
political,  otbical,  leitbetic,  and  industrial  cliHtuutdr.  Ths  noviec  klwBfi 
reproduces  only  tbe  elemental  cluLractcristiot,  not  tbo  diffcmitiatdl 
dotuils,  of  an  J  activitj.  Id  the  bcgini]ing  it  is  tbe_(/ou9ji_iiI  jui  «*t<  not 
tlio  results  thereof,  that  interests  the  individual  ;  tbe  rt'vervc  ts  usually 
true  in  maturity. 

Personation  in  tbo  chief  activity  in  childhood.  Any  living  Uiiag  iIm 
child  lian  seen  or  heard  desorib«d  may  be  penuDated.  Uowsvcr,  coi»> 
plei  social  and  other  attitudes  of  human  be  in  gi  arc  not  panonatod 
until  maliiriiy  i»  ajipronohod.  t'ruui  thu  simple  to  the  mof«  ooMpla 
holds  in  persuiiutioii  a*  in  other  outivities.  The  child  not  ooly  p«no»- 
atuB  living  thiiigH,  but  he  freely  cuustructs  them  in  his  fancy,  oU(o> 
tilleB  tbeni,  and  tbvii  reaola  at  though  they  wcr«  real.  Thu*  be  <*H 
"  imagine  "  bis  nunery  chair  is  a  bear,  and  bo  iviU  in  iiMkMwIirrt 
oonduct  bimstdf  an  tboiigb  it  tictually  were  lucb. 

Plato  eonilemued  the  pemunHtion  by  obildrcn  of  humao  bninp  ol  U 
unwortby  typo,  na  roguoi,  comediani,  etc.,  and  also  animals,  as  Aogi, 
roostcn,  .'vnd  th(<  like,  nines  this,  ho  tbouKht,  would  arrvat  their  dov*!- 
opnient  into  the  liigbcst  typo  of  boman  being*.  Dnt  to^lny  wd  nallN 
that  in  mnko-beli«ve  a  child  may  play  many  parts,  but  prvaervit  fa{> 
Oirn  proper  personality  intact. 

In  his  pi<muiiatlng  nctirity  the  child  inorMiM*  th«  amplitisile  of  hi* 
pOVrBia.  itretfbes  hia  personality,  gnins  the  point  of  view  of  thoar  per- 
•onatad,  and  appruprintes  their  adjustments.  In  a  certain  aeuM)  W 
lire-adjnats  himself  to  his  enrirunment,  Tho  beat  way  to  leani  a  tlriaf 
u  to  endeavor  to  usumo  its  pursonality,  and  tu  react  aa  it  woald  in 
any  given  situation. 

It  in  enxoumging  to  nolo  tbo  introduction  into  the  schools  of  diwii»> 
tixntion  of  niytba  and  fable*,  and  even  literature  and  bidory.  Iluf 
work  should  bo  gr«atly  eit«ndod,  Kvory  scliool  should  be  pmnded 
with  faoilitiea  for  th«  dnunallc  Irtwlmont  of  literatura,  hiBtary,«l«. 
But  elaborate  "  properties  "  aro  not  in  tbo  loaat  oiaonlial  to  anMint 
work  of  this  character. 

Tbo  dominant  personalities  in  any  OMnmiinilr,  wt  far  a*  th*  yoanc 
nre  coDcemed,  are  always  ihoa*  whoara  oon*|Mcuon«l«  dynamic,  tJiaBifh 
there  is  usually  a  change  in  this  rocpeot  with  devolnpmenl.  However, 
even  iu  matnrity  the  individual  is  dominated  by  thoee  who  are  mast 
etTeetivD  in  the  Bald*  of  action  in  which  ho  is  specially  inlenated. 
Masculine  mora  than  fcminino  personalities  are,  as  a  rule,  dontnaal 
for  both  noxo*.  though  ear  pirMont^y  social  and  Hincalional  r^ginw 
ia  landing  to  eliminate  luaealiaa^jrpu  for  the  cmulalkui  of  the  joo^g 
in  homo  and  tcbool. 
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KipreuioDB  of  abnormal  ua  well  as  normal  traits  Are  freely  imitated 
by  Uie  youiig.  Thia  means  tliat  for  social  well-betug  all  iiidividuslB  who 
are  etbicallj'  anit  loorolty  sub-Bormal  slioulil  be  quanintiaed.  Special 
nugradod  «otio<il»  or  rooms  slioold  tie  eaUlili«lied  iu  every  commimity; 
Uiese  will  ]inive  a,  blessing,  .ilike  tu  exceptional  children  and  to  tbote 
who  are  uorinal. 

botnetiuicH  oopicB  preaent«d  to  tbe  yuiing  for  emulation  may  inoite 
dirvetly  cautrary  conduct,  Tlie  repreaentatioiu  of  tlie  church,  tbe 
•chool,  «to.,  nliDuld  be  oapablc  uf  lecuring  poaitive  rexponaes  from 
the  JouDg  ;  otiierwiBO  they  will  spread  disrcapect  and  disorder  with 
regard  to  tliu  fundamental  institutions  of  society.  On  the  whole,  it  a 
■  dangerous  pnwtice  to  present  to  tbe  young  concrete  types  of  immoral 
mnduct  in  the  effort  to  arouse  hostility  thereto. 
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Tmc  [lurpuae  kupt  cunsuntly  !n  mind,  ia  tli«  prepuation  of  the 
following  lint  of  books  anil  articles,  Iim  been  to  *ttgg«t  tfaoM> 
BMilj  AccoMiblo  for  tlie  most  port,  witich  bear  quila  diroctly  open 
the  problema  of  social  developmetit  and  edneuion  ta  tbwj  hk** 
been  discusiied  in  this  volume.  It  bu  not  be«n  the  intontion 
to  presoiil  Ml  uxbuuitivu  bibtiugrtiphf  of  the  literatim:  in  Uiii 
particulnr  iiold  :  on  tho  contrary,  tlu  greater  jiortion,  pnlmpt,  of 
audi  literiLturo  has  purponi'ly  i)ot  boon  mentioned  at  alL  Tli* 
primary  reason  for  omitting  no  many  references  tiiat  discns  in 
some  manner  tbe  social,  ethical,  or  moral  training  of  chttdrea  >* 
that  thiiy  do  not  coutider  the  subject  from  the  alandpoint  taken  In 
the  present  volume.  Of  coarse,  no  one  will  infer  from  tbit  ttatv 
inent  thai  it  is  thought  these  other  points  of  view  are  not  wottk 
taking ;  certainly  they  are.  But  it  box  *ecmo<l  best  herein  tu  ke«fi 
quite  closely,  in  the  refenuice  list  an  woll  a*  in  the  Irxt,  to  tba 
naturalistic  way  of  looking  nt  child  development  and  edaeattoD, 
to  the  end  tlint  this  point  of  view  may  be  given  tbe  cmpliaais 
which  it  appeara  to  iiiertl. 

The  lura  in  leteeting  tlieso  references  from  all  the  avaflaUt 
boolu  and  articles  hiks  boon  to  make  n  rending  tint  wliich  wonU 
not  seem  too  elaborate,  and  especially  not  too  tc«hiiical  tot  tbt 
average  student  or  practical  person,  parent  or  teacher  or  taW- 
maker,  who  might  wish  tu  gut  a  glitu|>iie.  at  leut.  of  wliat  hat 
been  contributed  tu  tlio  suhjuct  by  ancient  a*  troll  ai  \>y  moitn 
writers  upon  education,  and  also  by  contemporary  psyehoila^  is 
its  various  phases.  ehild.«tudy,  antliropology,  aooiolo^.  etoloiio^ 
anil  autobiography.  Tlie  author  has  attempted  to  cIioom  Ifae  bvt 
typical  references  in  these  (evenl  fields, — tlKi  bftt,  eonasderipf 
the  nceils  of  tfaow  who  will  probably  be  spoeially  interested.  Ilieo- 
retii^ally  and  pnutUcally,  in  the  derelopaient  and  tnlolng  ef 
children  in  ree[>ect  to  their  social  adjuitments.  Without  doubt 
auiue  reaxlcrs  will  question  why  certain,  refereneea  have  bean 
omitted;  but  the  author  appreciates  that  itisentiralyimpoaaibtet* 
a  select  bibliography  in  any  field  irhtL-h  will  in  iletaik  seel 
tb*  Approval  u[  all  who  may  be  interested  tlicrein.  Tlie  potaonal 
factor  necenarity  ]>lays  a  more  or  lew  pmraineot  rAle  when  the 
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>tiT«  rala«a  of  various  boohs  is  being  determined.  But  if  anj 
r«*(]«r  sboutd  feel  that  certain  references  irhicb  are  latking  in 
tliia  lint  ■boutd  hnva  been  included,  he  is  request«d  kindly  to 
remember  ihnt  thosci  tbat  are  preoetitvd  ireut  tbo  lubj^ct  in  hand 
from  a  ratlier  Hpetiiil  jwint  uf  view,  nnd  tbut  they  have  been 
cbtMiea  bwauite  they  suem  to  present  a  given  topic  more  affectively 
tlian  otber  books. 

For  th«  convenience  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  nitli  tlie 
litanlure  in  tliis  field.  tb«  g«uerul  character  of  each  rcfrrtinrc  » 
dtootod  as  follows:  (1)  ClassiciU  wrilt^rH  on  child  training  by 
AEi  (2)  modom  writera  on  general  ctlumtion  liyMK;  treatises 
dsaliBg  solely  with  ethical,  moral,  or  social  education  by  KB ;  (3) 
nferMiees  on  ethical  theory,  without  special  re^^ard  to  education 
by  ET;  (4)  references  on  roligiouit  theory  or  education  by  RE  j 
(fi)  psychological  references,  genuriU  and  expnri mental,  by  I*  ; 
(6)  toclologtcal  references  by  S;  (7)  contributions  from  child- 
atudy,  which  includes  a  wide  variety  of  references  not  conveniently 
vlaaaified  under  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  or  (6),  by  CS  ;  authropologtcal 
literature  by  A ;  erolutionar^-  lileratiirn  by  I)  i  and  aiitohingraphiM 
by  X.  Some  of  the  references  should  be  mentioned  in  two  or 
mora  of  ibeM  groupti,  and  thia  fact  U  appropriately  indicated. 
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EXERCISES  AND  PROBLEMS,  PART  I 

Bcaed  on  Ckaptera  I-  VIJI  incituive 

I.   SOCIABIUTT 

1.  In  what  respect  Joes  the  infant  di!«tiiigui«h  Itotweeo  A- 
jeots  itiul  persona  ?  between  persoua  !d  general  ami  lii.t  motlHt 
and  nunte  ?  In  the  beginning  does  ho  realise  that  obje«U  an 
to  he  uned  merely  ?  What  is  the  evidence  apon  which  your 
answer  is  based  ? 

2.  Do  the  children  of  primitivo  triben  tn&uifest  greater 
dMirefor  the  con]piiuion»hi|)of  luhdu  tbitii  do  lb«  t-liikiron  of 
advanced  peoples?  Or  i.i  it  the  otberway  ai-ound?  TrjrW 
acoount  for  any  difference  which  exists  botwoun  them.      ■ 

3.  Does  the  child'*)  nttitiide  towiinl  |ier«un«  ctuukge  when 
he  begiiiH  to  nolle,  iiml  no  U>  move  about  freely  among  them? 
If  so,  just  what  change  takes  place,  and  why  ?  In  the  sanw 
way,  siLv  u-liotber  hi»  .attitude  townrd  ]wr«on8 changes  when 
he  begins  to  talk  so  ttiat  he  can  be  understood. 

4.  Are  children  of  five,  say,  more  sociable  toward  thi-ir 
petB,  ait  puppleR  and  kitteui,  than  towaril  tbeir  brotlicnaiid 
uaters  ?  In  what  situations  would  a  typical  cluld  chooM  ta 
bo  with  pets  ratlier  than  with  )>oople?  What  is  the  ban* 
for  thix  inten-jit  !ii  ]H-t.4? 

5.  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  babies  described  at 
**  good"  who,  if  properly  vared  for,  will  lie  in  tlieir  cnidica 
apparently  feeling  no  need  of  eoropanioutOiip,  even  after 
reaohing  the  age  when  they  know,  and  in  a  way  appreeiatei 
the  mother  and  the  nurse  ? 

6.  I  low  far  does  phyitieal  nttraottTenwts  in  tlie  eJtrr  isfla- 
tnco  the  eipresaion  of  sociability  on  the  part  of  a  child  of 
five?  of  a  boy  of  aeronteen?  of  a  girl  of  tho  latter  age?  of 
an  adult? 
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7.  Which  b  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  gen- 
uine  sociability  in  children,  parents  who  are  dynamic  or 
thoiitt  who  are  relatively  neutral  in  a  social  sense?  Why? 

8.  Does  a  markedly  dynamic  boy  of  inferior  Bocial  station 
in  any  community  appeal  to  tlio  typical  girl  of  seventeen 
more  Htrongly  than  a  neutral  boy  of  high  social  standing? 
Will  she  ignore  the  social  stratification  of  her  community 
in  favor  of  the  former?  If  no,  why? 

n.  What  answer  would  you  give  to  the  following  ques- 
tion, asked  by  a  high-school  principal :  — 

1 1  it  not  often  true  that  groups  of  buya  fram  tlie  ago  of  eighteen  on- 
vard  insist  upon  inctuding  in  their  parties  uiiimually  attractivo  ^rl* 
of  luwer  Bocisl  «tDu<ling  in  the  commuoity  rather  thfta  the  girli  vith 
wbotD  tboy  habitually  osBociate  ? 

p    If  this  ta  the  case,  how  may  we  accotmt  for  it?  la  it 
different  in  city  as  com)Ktrfd  with  country  groups? 

10.  If  adoleaooDt  boys  are  really  more  "liberal"  than 
girls  in  their  social  groupings,  why  are  they  ao  willing  (aa 
many  say  they  are)  to  accept  the  group  liiuitatious  deter- 
mined Urgely  l)y  the  girls  with  whom  they  associate? 

11.  Can  a  chdd  of  wealth,  who  is  ncldy  provided  with 
good  clothes,  toys,  and  other  luxuries,  be  kept  humble  and 
■ocinhle  toward  his  less  favored  associates  by  the  admo- 
nition simply  of  wise  parents?  Give  specific  instances  to 
illustrate  your  opinion. 

12.  The  State  of  Nebraska  conducts  a  large  number  of 
oom-growing  contests  among  farmer  Ixiys  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  State  Superintendent  says 
tliat  the  boys  form  clnbs  for  tliis  purpose,  but  are  actuated 
largely  by  the  desire  to  secure  money  priz*«.  Why  shoidd 
the  finanttia)  factor  seem  more  important  to  the  boys  tluui 
the  social  one?  Mention  other  apparently  purely  social  ac- 
tivities of  boys  in  which  the  financial  factor  is  really  the 
dominant   one.    Are   country  boys  more  eager  to   obtain 

[>ney  than  city  boys?  Why? 

13.  Is  the  effort  to  curb  high-school  frateraities  wise  ? 
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iliu,  «J™ 


(a)  An-  tho  atundanlii  und   ideda  of   the   tnd-RiitiMftdipMdl 

the  DuliIb  aud  intutvaLi  uf  liigh-scliul>l  aludctita  ? 
(A)  Arc  aociiil  diiitinctiuiui  ertiain   tu   b«   dimim  in  higb  aehni 

oTSn  if  fruUrLitiL'H  htv  nlwliiilied  ? 
(c)  How  tar  can  pur«  dvuiuonwy  (or  toolaibfll^)  !■  »  bigfe  i^ecl 

tw  itimiUaUd  or  revUicW  b^  arbitnrjr  Muaawli  ornkj 

inga  of  autliciritieB  ? 

14.  Are  college  fraternities  and  Bororities  of  benefit  to 
a  college  coiDDiunity  aa  a  whole?  Aru  tlit^y  uf  buiiuiit  U 
tlieirintlividiiul  members?  In  there  a  more  demooiatio  Bpirit 
in  Don-fratfirnity  than  in  fiateniity  colleges?  Uivo t'otiercto 
eviiloDcu  in  support  of  your  |H)sition. 

15.  From  thtj  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  Bod» 
bility  in  ehildbood  and  youth  discuss :  — 

(a)  Tbfl  i^yumiuiiiimii  Hiid  Tendin^^nwtu*  ooniwobid  wUb  i 

in  ovrtaiu  uuniiuiiuitiea. 
(t)  Thu  T.  M.  C.  A.  alhtetic  uluU  found  In  maaj  qIUm. 
(«)  InteiMlenumiimlioniil  ball  ^[nvN  for  buyn. 
(tl)  Anjr  siniilur  elTorta   to   DoUrdiniiCe   altilutiM,  tociabili^, 

ruligious  spiril. 

16.  "  Mere  static  goodness  !a  not  rated  liigb  amongdul- 
dren."  Is  it  so  rat»d  uriiong  iiduk'sn'ntB  ?  ainon^  adulta  in 
business?  in  education?  in  religiou?  U  it  thn  muiw  in  tl>» 
couDtry  as  in  the  city?  ^H 

17.  In  groups  formed  by  girls,  is  it  ofttm  the  case  tli^^ 
indivi<liials  are  left  alone  more  because  thoy  liold  tlHMnsclve* 
aloof  than  because  they  are  not  wanted  in  tlie group?  Oiw 
coDcrvtu  iuHtancos  in  illustration  of  your  answer. 

18.  Does  the  child's  choice  of  oonijianioriK  d!fF<rr  aocont 
tag  to  his  needs  at  any  moment ;  as,  for  example,  wlien  be 
desires  sympc^tby,  ilocts  he  lock  out  a  particiJu*  member  of 
the  group  or  the  family?  When  li«  wiitits  a  "  good  time," 
does  be  seek  out  a  different  person  ?  etc.  ^H 

19.  Would  the  prmenoo  of  mother  or  father  mean  anj^^ 
thing  at  all  to  the  diild  if  such  presence  were  aln»trai.1ej 
from  the   service   rendered?  Just  what  would  lead  ll^l 
child  t')  diffuruDtiabi?  people  from  things  if  tbe  fonnerd^^ 
not  minister  tu  his  waul*? 
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20.  **Qirla  kdmire  moet  tho«e  boys  who  are  good  in 
books."  Is  tliii*  iiuotatiou,  t:iketi  froia  it  rcL'i-nt  I'ducittional 
iMoik,  true?  Discuss  the  matter  in  tlie  liglit  of  defiiiitt:  cou> 
wete  cases  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

21.  Do  jiiin-nts  as  a  rule  iusist  ujmn  one  fltan<lRril  of 
behavior  when  there  is  "company"'  iu  the  houae,aii<l  auother 
staodard  whuii  thvre  is  no  one  present  but  the  family? 
^\'h»t  vlTri't  does  Huoh  tniiniiig  have  on  the  wn-jkI  develop- 
nii>ut  of  children?  Is  it  of  advautagi^  to  cliildreu  to  have 
Dtncb  "company"  in  thv  homo?  Is  it  of  lulvautu^e iti 
youth?  Compare  city  ami  country  children  in  this  n-S|«'Pt. 

22.  Is  the  increase  iu  self-coDHcioiisnesa,  which  appears 
at  adolcsconcc,  the  euuue  of  '■  clothes  talk  "  among  girlii?  Is 
thcrv  anything  like  this  among  boys?  Do  country  girU 
pa-^s  through  a  "clothes-miuded  "  periods  Describe  tho  atti- 
tudes of  a  girl  who  has  ''clothes  on  the  brain." 

23.  Give  your  opiuinn  in  resjiouse  to  the  following  ques- 
tioD  asked  hy  a  parent:  — 

Uj  two  little  dniighten  nn  the  direct  oppOBit«  of  one  Another  ia 
nspMt  to  (heir  iiilorrat  in  clothes.  The  older  one  hns  now  nnd  lina  >lwA}'R 
ktdi  a  dMfdsd  love  for  proitjr  thiugs,  wliile  the  otliiT  ninnifvit*  no 
■uah  internal.  Why  shoiilil  Ihero  he  thia  difforeooe,  both  having  bean 
rtarad  under  tha  «nmc  iniliieuces  ? 

24.  U  it  truu  that  girls  often  "take  up"  with  new-found 
aaaociatea  who  have  good  dotlies,  but  who  have  Utile  if  any 
skill  or  initiative  in  "  doing  things  "  ? 

26.  Do  all  children  strive  to  sec^uru  tlio  goo«l-vrin  of  their 
fellows?  When  they  fail  so  to  do,  what  is  the  reason? 
Describe  a  child  you  know  well  who  docs  not  have  the  good- 
vrill  of  his  fi'ihiH.t,  and  show  why  he  does  not. 

26.  Present-day  mothers  are  often  advised  to  leave  their 
children  alone  vi-ry  much  of  the  time  iluring  the  firsit  year 
or  two  of  life.  Wliat  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  metiiod 
of  trwning  upon  the  social  development  of  a  child?  Have 
you  known  children  who  have  had  this  expcrivtioe?  If  so, 
dewnibe  tbeir  aocul  teadenoies. 
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27.  "  A  I'liild  is  pliMuiimbly  affected  iii  th«  prcsrooo  of 
his  iDotlioi'  lit-OiiiiHi'!  lie  {eel.4  her  to  be  a  friead."  How  au^y 
can  a  child  diatiiigiuHh  between  "{riends"  and  otben? 
Upon  what  data  Ao<s»  he  niakc  siicb  n  dititiactioD?  Upoo 
wliat  data  do  you  make  itueh  a  iliathictioii  ? 

28.  Does  the  typical  tu-o<year-old  diild  prefer  an  adull 
to  a  child  of  liis  own  agv  ils  competitor  m  hit  plays?  Whtf 
detenuinea  whether  an  adult  or  a  jiliiyinnte  will  bo  pi^ 
ferred?  Do  boys  of  ten,  say,  enjoy  having  tlieir  teacben 
for  pluyfdWwsV  Why,  in  any  case?  How  u  it  with  boyaof 
fifteen?  with  giiU  of  tbo  same  agt^? 

29.  is  it  tnie  of  the  adult  as  of  tlie  cliild.  that  be  may  fre- 
quently l>e  Hpitefiil  and  Hj:;grvssiv«  in  the  home,  yet  on  tlie 
street  be  habitually  gentle  and  doeile  towan)  ineiubcrs  of 
tha  family?  What  principle  is  involved  in  your  auswer? 

50.  I>o  children  who  "naturally  putonuint"cTcr  beconM 
Iminble  and  modest?  If  do,  indicate  the  (]eve)apra«ntal 
foroes  whieh  produce  the  cliange  ?  Describe  a  caae  of  thii 
«ort  you  have  known  intiniiLt<vly. 

51,  Are  frip]>led  childi'en,  tlioge  who  cannot  play,  ercr 
favoritoH  with  normal  children  ?  Are  such  unfortunates  left 
aside  entirely  ?  I^Iow  about  llie  \wy  who  lias  Wt  a  lpg  in  to 
aooident,  for  instance  :  is  he  ever  a  leader  of  a  group?  Ib 
Moh  a  Imy  ever  admired  IxicauMc  h«  ha«  only  oao  leg,  and 
U  regarded  as  a  hero  ?  Be  apecifio  and  concrete  in  yaw 
disonaaion. 

32.  1»  the  poinibir  taying  true,  that  mort  boys  who  take 
pride  in  being  poor  in  Boliolarsbip  are  leaden  ia  sdwot 
activities  outside  the  classroom?  Discuss  this  question  in  the 
lil^ht  of  data  funuHhotl  by  the  pnpila  you  know  be«t.  If  it 
is  true,  what  ia  the  explanation  ? 

33.  Which  Lfl  nioro  favorable  to  the  devdopmentof  goD- 
u!n-)  MKiiability  in  children,  tcachont  who  an  dynamic  or 
tbose  who  are  relatively  neutral  in  a  social  seas«?  Why? 

S4.  Is  thoTO  any  relation  of  csuKe  and  effect  between 
one's  occupation  in  tnaturity  aud  hii  sooiaUe  tendaaoisif 
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Give  nnmerous  concrete  iUustrationa  in  support  of  your 
view. 

35.  What  qualiUes  iu  au  adult  make  htm  »  *'  natural  '* 
leader  of  children?  Desocibe  at  leatit  five  such  natural  leadt^r* 
whom  you  know  well.  Also  describe  at  loaat  one  poreon 
whom  you  know  who  has  made  u  failure  in  hia  attempts  to 
lead  children. 
^^  86.  Are  the  qualities  essential  for  leadership  of  children 
■*  of  eight  also  essential  for  leadership  of  adolescent  children  ? 
Have  you  known  persons  who  could  easily  impress  and  ui- 
fluence  young  children  but  who  could  not  make  an  inipre»- 

Psion  upon  higb-school  students?  If  so, explain  the  case. 
>    87.    IE  it  were  possible  for  a  strictly  male  community  to 
develop  a  very  complex  social  organization,  would  such  de- 
mocracy OK  is  usually  seeu  iu  lumbering  and  mining  camps 
prevail?  Why? 

■L      38.    Is  there  a  difference  between  young  boys  and  young 

^'girU  in  their  cliaritable  tendencies  in  sociability  ?  How  i»  it 
with  boys  and  girls  at  atlolescence  ?  Describe  instaucca  you 
have  known  of  genuine  charity  in  the  sociable  expression 

^of  children. 

|H  89.  Wbydoyoungohildrennonually  tell  "family  secrets" 
to  strangers  whenever  thoy  have  an  op|>ortunity  so  to  do  ? 
Do  city  and  country  chihiren  diffur  in  tlicir  tendency  to  com. 
tnuntoate  witli  acquaintances  and  friendj<?  I«  there  a  differ- 
ence between  boys  and  girls  in  this  respect?  If  so,  how  can 
»this  difference  be  accounted  for? 
'  40.  Why  do  certain  people  always  act  contrary  to  the 
views  and  the  desires  of  the  groups  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers ?  Would  it  bo  better  for  themselves  and  for  their  groups 
if  tiMty  were  more  conformable  to  group  aentiment  ?  Desoribe 
in  detail  at  least  two  persons  of  this  hind. 

41.  Why  are  certain  persons  more  given  to  "gossip" 
than  otht-rs  ?  Are  women  more  likely  than  men  to  indulge 
in  "  gossip  "  ?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  aroiind  ?  If  there  is  a 
difference,  what  conditions  have  produced  it? 
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42.  Why  are  practically  all  persons,  adults  lut  vt-U  u 
children,  so  eager  to  commiink-uti;  "nvvrt"?  Have  you 
known  ]>Miplv  wlio  wure  uot  inclined  to  do  tliia?  If  so,  tc; 
to  account  for  them  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

43.  Do  children  tvU  talcs  on  each  oth«r  [>rimnrily  fertlw 
puqKNw  of  making  the  attar  tiiitr«r,  or  of  gaining  eonuBNt 
dation  and  approval  by  lualdng  themselves  for  the  moauat 
important  through  the  imparting  of  infoniintion  which  will 
intcrtwt  uth«nt,  i-ii]>(!ciid1y  tlieir  elders? 

44.  Doea  a  child  of  eight,  say.  normally  show  that  be 
talcos  account  of  |)ul>lie  opinion  in  rvganl  to  such  a  thingu 
thoft?  WliJit  i*  tlie  evidence,  pro  or  com  ? 

45.  In  trying  to  gain  permission  to  *'do  things."  doea  a 
child  usually  cito  to  hiit  iKtrentM  or  liiit  tMicln-r  other  obll- 
dreu  who  are  pemtilted  to  do  what  is  denied  him'/ 
point  out  the  social  meaning  of  such  a  tendency. 

4t>.    C^oinincnt  on  the  following  inoidentti  fumiidied 
observer  of  children :  — 

(d)  I  hkvs  in  mind  a  babe  irlio  wIiod  hs  wai  odIjt  IhrM)  aad  oia 
halt  raontlia  old  would,  ttpiiti  the  rctura  of  hi*  (sther  at  noon, 
kick,  COD,  and  lift  his  little  hundi  in  order  to  have  h'u  f»thtf 
lake  him.  The  tamo  bnhr,  nt  six  inoiiibi  of  mg^,  wImb  Uft 
with  hilk  fnthcr  vhile  hie  mother  rent  down  lawn,  «tM  M- 
VMiinglf .  Thn  (nlher  tried  in  oTery  wfej  to  sppHUM  Ui^  lal 
b*  cried  all  the  luirtlor.  Kinslly,  tlie  fatbw  loft  him 
ta  Uia  bouM,  Mid  wont  down  town  for  the  motlMr.  As  i 
M  «h*  apposrod,  tb«  bsba  sloppsd  crying. 

(ft)  Kly  little  n«]ili«w,  thr<ie  ye*ra  old,  rms  to  hi*  motbtr ' 
orer anything- iMi)iliuiaHiit  ha|>)Miu  to  him  or  whenPTwr  he  1 
■nytliing.  Dili  wheotiier  h«  i>dd»  hi«  ftlher  ho  sill  manifMl  iW 
great«Bt  unthiiiiiaKni,  He  will  alwuyB  do  whsterer  hi*  fkthar 
a»Vt  him  in  prvterrnee  to  the  requeiu  of  his  matber.  Hii 
father  taken  him  to  the  bam  and  allows  Uim  to  ride  ttMbofsw  ( 
■nd  bo  alao  pUya  with  him  in  a  n>ugb-a4id-t>MiUe  naaAcr. 

47,  Disouss  the  following:  — 

The  deaire  for  compauiunihlp  it  an  inberitance  from  am  »ui»MTj 
that  Biuit  hare  aonf  ht  it  in  order  to  inrviTo. 

48.  A  certain  girl  in  the  third  grade  of  a  («bj  tolwot 
desires  while  at  school  to  be  okme  comtwntly.  Sho  doM  sot 
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em  h&ppy  in  the  presence  of  others.  In  her  home  Khe  is 
•sOMdiagl/ woitl  with  all  the  tnenibcrs  of  tJie  famil}-,  but 
M  ^y  "  of  ctran^ra.  Miglit  she  be  regartlud  as  a  non-coni- 
nranioatire  type?  What  may  be  the  cause  of  her  reticence 
at  school,  and  her  tendency  to  Iw  "  distant "  toward  un- 
familiar persons?  What  advice  would  you  give  her  parents 
and  teacher  respecting  the  traiuing  of  thiR  child  in  her 
Hocinl  ri-Iutions? 

411.    ^V'hat  would  be  tlie  proper  course  for  a  tcnch«r  to 
pursue  in  dealing  with  the  following  instance  of  ostraciuii 
iiinong  children,  often  seen  in  group  relations,  as  in  large 
,  ficbooU ;  — 

In  ilia  MVHDth  grade  of  o  public  Mhool  tber«  wat  a  little  foreign  girl, 
wliu  ditl  i'icc|>tioiiiilt^  good  work,  in  the  neatest  poasibtc  ruaiiiier.  Sh« 
WBB  ulwija  drpSBi'd  u'lvely  and  "bchnved  "  very  well  ;  and  ;et  the  girl* 
in  her  cIom  were  unfriendly  toward  tier.  Uno  day,  these  girli  oiaem- 
blcd  at  tecesa  uid  decided  that  alie  nas  "  likable,"  but  u>  the  whb  a 
foreigner  they  could  not  associate  with  lier.  She  lenriieil  of  tills  and 
Bpt  bitterly,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  girls  at  all. 

50.  Do  the  children  of  markedly  intellectual  parents 
legard  the  dynamic  abilities  of  their  jilayinates  as  highly  as 
do  th«  ebildren  of  parents  of  moderate  int«lligenve  7  Do 
the  former  chihireu  |ilace  chief  value  upon  mental  superi- 
ority in  their  social  groupings  earlier  than  do  the  latter  chil- 
dren?  Describe  concrete  types  of  children  referred  to  in 
this  qafwtion. 

61.  What  proportion  of  the  children  you  know  well  pre- 
fer  to  gather  about  themselves  groups  of  rather  static  ad- 
mircnt  in*t«iul  of  more  dynamic  groups  of  "thingera"? 
Are  there  sex  differences  in  this  respect?  Do  the  "brighter" 
ohUdren  incline  to  be  leitraerjs  or  teachers?  Does  tlie  situ- 
ation changi!  in  the  course  of  development? 

62.  Have  you  ever  noticed  adesire  upon  the  part  of  chil- 
dren to  associate  with  others  who  are  inferior  to  tbem  in 
physical  itnd  intellectual  ability  ?  if  M,  how  would  yon  ex- 


in  their  intcn>«t? 
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53.  Do  friends  (adults  as  well  as  children)  usually  or 
ever  take  pleasure  in  Uttling  ii{m>I]  oacb  othvr?  Why? 

5i.  Does  the  suppr«iiaiou  by  the  group  of  the  unouDvea- 
tional  or  non-couformable  type  of  person  operate  to  prevent 
the  devclopincut  of  vahiuble  iikaia  imil  inventions  ?  IX)«a  tht 
typical  school  tend  to  do  thia  too  j^atly?  1^  tt]>cvific  in 
your  answer. 

55.  What  principle  is  illuittratcd  in  ihc  following  teiti- 
niony  of  a  parent :  — 

Mf  little  bo;  vu  slwajra  det«rmma<l  to  run  on  •bwd  ithun  watkiaf 
with  me,  thoagh  Uter  in  life  be  proved  (o  laelt  noiw  oi  tbe  loei^  fwl- 
itiei. 

56.  Suppose  that  tlm  child  of  the  inillioaaira  will  play 
gladly  with  the  child  of  the  day  laborer :  does  not  tlte  rOIe 
which  each  takes  in  tbia  play  show  some  apprMiiation  of  dif> 
fcrencos  in  Hooial  status?  Describe  a  situation  in  which  a 
boy  from  a  wealthy  home  plays  with  a  boy  from  tlie  bogM 
of  a  workingman,  pointing  out  the  role  which  each  takes  n 
thu  play. 

57.  Describe  an  adult  vho  manifesta  aooiable  fi 
toward  those  who  can  he  of  no  possible  service  to  him. 
dcavor  to  state  ju^t  wliat  is  tlw  source  of  th«  friendly 
ing  in  such  a  case. 

58.  Could  you  be  sociable  with  a  noutisl  human  being,  — 
one  who  could  tcacJt  you  nothing,  or  who  could  not  awst 
you  in  attaining  any  objects  you  desired,  or  wlto  cotdd  sot 
gratify  your  atsthotic  or  other  iutereaU,  or  upon  wlwm  jua 
could  not  practice  any  social  activity?  Liook  about  among 
your  frientls  and  note  whether  their  wx-iahh;  inipidses  an 
strongly  expressed  toward  those  who  are  relatively  noutnl. 
What  qualitiu  in  your  associates  arouse  the  strongeat  kh 
ciahie  feeling  on  your  part  ? 

59.  To  what  extent  do  you  commune  with  (be  *'  peopt* 
of  your  fancy  "  ?  Do  you  ever  a<rtnally  converse  with  tht«« 
imaginary  persona?  Would  you  often  rather  liokl  OOIDIDIID- 
ion  with  ideal  than  with  desh-and'blood  perhonagea  ?  IXsenM 
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Uiia  matter  in  respect  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
Buace  70U  were  a  child. 

60.  Arc  the  adultii  you  know  beat  (including  yonnielf) 
guided  in  their  social  adjustmeotB  mainly  by  public  or  by 
individual  opinion?  How  can  you  tell  which  sort  of  opinion 
weigh*  uiost  lieavily  with  them  ?  Make  out  a  list  of  the  acta 
jrou  perform  in  response  to  public  sentiment. 

II.  COMMUNICATION 

1.  Tb  **  no  impression  without  expression  "  more  tme  in 
childhood  than  in  lululc-^cvnircV  than  iu  maturity?  Show 
the  bearing  of  your  answer  upon  the  tendency  to  oommuoi- 
cate  in  childhood  and  in  youth. 

2.  Does  lh«  typical  child  roiinniinicate  more  frwily  with 
hU  father  tlian  with  his  mother?  Or  is  the  reverse  true? 
Is  there  any  fhanfjc  in  this  rej^ard  as  development  proceeds? 
Ate  liiere  curUiin  kindM  of  exi>ericiice  whitdi  arc  habitiiiilly 
shared  with  the  father,  say,  and  other  kinds  wliioh  are  shared 
with  the  mother?  If  so,  why? 

3.  Does  an  adult  who  appears  to  bear  misfortunes  witli- 
out  complaint  out<^w  tlio  dosiro  of  his  youth  to  be  recog- 
aiaed  as  a  hero  or  a  martyr?  What  pr(){Mirtioii  nf  the  adulta 
joa  know  intimately  "  keep  their  trials  absolutely  to  them- 
■elvu  "  ?  Give  typical  concrete  instance*. 

4.  How  old  would  yon  think  that  iKiy  to  be  who.  when 
bis  teacher  pointed  out  that  his  seatmate  had  done  better 
work  in  the  arithmetic  test  than  ho,  mid, "  Well,  I  can  wal- 
lop him.  anj-way  "  ?  Wns  he  a  typieal  boy? 

5.  What  difft-renees  may  he  noticed  in  the  freedom  and 
the  character  of  the  communications  of  a  boy  of  ten  who 
has  lived  a  Hechidrd  lifi*  with  his  f^ndparcnta,  and  the 
typical  boy  who  has  hail  brothers  and  sisters,  and  who  has 

*  had  intimate  contact  with  boy  eompanions  at  school  and  on 
the  street?  Describe  s]>vciHc  ciise.*  you  have  observed. 
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6.  It  IK  a  eommon  saying  that  wine  aod  cigani  cD«oat«g« 
friendly  conimuu it-ability  among  men.  If  this  be  true,  bow 
c'&n  we  aocount  for  it  ?  In  thia  connection  comment  on  the 
signiticanoe  of  '•  nio  Pipe  of  Peace  "  ccrt-'nionics  in  f^ftte^ 
Qui  organizations,  rollege  Hocietiea,  imd  tlie  like. 

T.  Why  is  reticence  usually  tliouglit  to  indicate  greatw 
wisdom  in  a  (lenton  tbau  volubility  ?  Havo  you  known  ei 
instances  proving  the  reverse  of  this  ? 

8.  Wh;it  is  the  signifiiiaiico  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  government  in  providing  two  lighth»u»e  kevpon  at 
lonely  stations  where  the  work  to  be  done  might  readily  be 
S(!complishcd  by  one? 

9.  What  effect  has  the  life  of  the  lonely  sheep  herder  oa 
the  vast  ranches  of  the  West  npon  his  desire  to  coinmuniie 
his  expuriouco  witli  his  fellows?  Do  you  know  whether  tlie 
«owhoy  ia  eontented  when  lie  leaves  tlie  plainit,  and  tikd 
up  his  residence  in  the  city? 

10.  (iivu  a  dvtailcd  m^ount  of  how  any  p«rti<nilar  iarm-l 
tion  or  disoovcry  of  serrioe  to  mankind  is  made  kitown  froni 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Make  out  a  list  of  all 
tlte  ways  in  which  knowledge  is  Hpreml  among  men.  1* 
"news"  disaeminated  by  the  same  agenciea?  Dom  "  news" 
travel  faster  than  knowled<;e  ?  If  so,  why?  Is  the  av«n^ 
man  niori^  nagor  to  n>ad  bin  (Uiily  jvipcr  tlian  a  new  acieatifio 
book  presenting  freah  facta  and  priooiplee  of  vital  oonoen 
to  him  in  daily  life?  Why? 

11.  Is  it  nf  gnmtcr  imjtortanoe  in  Americw)  Hfo  to^y 
that  a  man  sliould  l>e  keenly  aeiisitive  to  public  opinion  on 
any  question  than  that  bis  grandfather  should  have  bent 
Why? 

12.  Comment  on  tlio  following  testimony  from  an  obnr> 
vant  mother :  — 


* 


Tbi>  Tclntiont  Iwtveca  mj'  ilaii (■liter  (now  >£«•]  IwoBtjr^u)  tht' 
myself  hnve  alirairi  bci-n  cioM  ftnd  (_tin|istl>ctie.  Thera  «•■  iw  [miJimI 
in  tier  deTrlopment  when  iha  w&i  in  atij  4»gnt  nlleent  is  btr  ttmt- 
denoca,  but  in*t«ad,  froni  babjbood  la  malurit j  sbe  hai  cone  to  hh  with 
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ill  her  perplnxitiM  and  Imuliles,  whether  of  iJiglit  or  of  groat  import. 
E]ju  tliii  boHK  due  to  poouliarlj  ayuipullititiu  rulatioiu  Uetwuun  uii  ?  la 
■be  an  excepliuiiul  peraou  7 

H  13.  Do  you  know  of  exceptions  to  thu  fciUowmg  prin- 
cijilt!?  Dcwrilii;  oooasioRs  wlien  this  principle  has  been  r^ 
Ter9e<l,  according  to  your  observations,  and  explain  tf  you 
can:  — 

Tlie  individiml  is  readier  in  insisting  upon  the  alirr  bearing  the  paina 
and  penalties  of  Ida  luisdeeds  than  in  receiving  rewardH  fur  hia  good 
•atimw. 

14.  Is  the  following  experience,  described  by  a  woman, 
a  ootntnon  one :  — 

When  a  chilli  of  eight  jenn  I  was  <lovotedl,v  ntCaolieil  ti>  n  boy  of 
about  th«  aanio  ag«.  and  he  to  me.  Utlior  «Iiildren  di<l  not  "  guy  "  a» 
fur  our  aKectioD.  1  am  sure  we  diSotcntiatod  iuouruU'ec-lioiia  between 
boT*  and  girts. 

15.  Hare  yon  obtterveil  eawa  like  the  following :  — 

I  hava  in  tnind  a  alergyntiin,  a  acbolor  in  hia  particular  field,  wlia 
■ecma  Tory  much  interested  in  the  petty  guatip  uf  bia  neighborhood, 
more  no  indeed  than  the  "coniinnn"  men  of  the  community  Hrc, 

IS.  Comment  on  tlie  following  typical  caau  of  childish 
insubordination :  — 

I  am  boarding  in  a  family  wliere  there  is  n  boy  aged  eleven  yean. 
There  is  ooiintant  eontlict  Iwtweeu  hiiu  and  his  pnronts  coni-erning  ]ii» 
condnol.  The  l)oy  insists  npon  having  his  own  way,  until  very  forreful 
iDensurcs  are  taken  by  his  parents  to  compel  obedience.  It  seems  to  b* 
put«  meanneis  on  bis  part. 

Does  the  fact  that  this  boy  lives  in  a  boarding-houae  bear 
upon  the  (lueation  of  hig  opjtuHition  to  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
«its? 

17.    Write  out  in  detail  what  mfanness  in  children  ira- 

plioB  in  respect  to  their  relution  witJi  [K^oplo  ?  Arc  mean 

children  born  so,  or  made  so?  Give  speoific  instanceii  to 

iUllstrale  your  answer. 

^B    18.   IsthisstMtement.QindebyaHUpcrintciidcnt  of  schools, 

'  true  nccordiiig  to  your  obserA'ation '!  Give  concrete  ovidraoo 

j»ro  or  con ;  — 
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Touiig  children  teem  more  Aniioiia  tliat  otben  ahould  ihw*  in  tbtit 
own  uipcricmcL'S,  thiui  tbal  they  tlieiuselvestliouldslttre  in  tha  eipen- 
nnoos  of  Lhoir  MIuivb. 

19.  What  answer  will  you  give  to  this  question,  wkedbj 
ail  observer  of  cliiltlreu  :  — 

It  not  tlio  child's  reputation  in  Kgatd  to  bis  tcodeocT'  to  cottmuat 
cftto  evorything  due  largely  to  hh  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  niitjUtla 
tinie  and  place  in  which  to  express  himaelf  ? 

20.  What  is  your  opiuioD  oti  this  ]ioint :  — 

li  the  fact  that  tlie  bny  at  odolciccuco  (hows  tcsi  dtq>ci«itMi)  to  eoin- 
muuixo  thou  does  the  girl  due  entirely  tu  mtuleseent  cbODge*  ? 

21.  Are  Imya  of  eighteen  or  no  normally  iiitcrcstcd  in 
debating  cluba?  WouliI  they  rather  "argue"  without  olaei^ 
viug  Uuberl's  rules  of  order?  Does  a  boy  teD<l  to  iir^e  mora 
or  to  argue  leas  with  his  mates  after  he  joius  a  debating 
club  ? 

22.  Does  the  neeessity  of  *'  looking  out  for  th^mselres" 
early  in  life  cause  much  of  the  reticence  seen  io  oertahi 
persons,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  as  they  approarh  uiaturity? 
DoeH  it  help  or  hintU-r  freedom  in  comniunicability  to  b* 
early  thrown  on  one's  own  resouroes?  Describe  spedAe 
cases  of  this  sort  you  have  known. 

23.  Go  over  the  Urea  of  the  persona  with  whom  yon 
have  grown  up,  and  present  some  positive  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  vital  problems  indicated  in  tlie  foUowiag  qun- 
tions.  Do  not  let  prcoonceptioa  determine  what  evideooa 
you  will  iteloct. 

Is  not  tho  attitude  of  ttio  homo  largely  ro«poiinble  (or  snydiOd'l 
inaiating  upon  linvitig  liii  own  way  ? 

Should  not  the  boine,  in  hoido  r«iii«ota  at  1«wit,  b«  toward  IIm  faej 
anr«  like  tbo  "  puigs  "  whoM  giigg«*liont  he  *o  raadilj  follows  ? 

Tlie  "  fnuiE  "  views  hia  con duot  with  mueh  more  Lndiffareno*  U«a 
tba  typioal  parent  seems  >bl«  to. 

24.  Have  you  known  pupils  who  aeemed  to  be  plfmed 
when  their  classmates  received  higher  marks  than  Uicy  did 
tbemselvea?  Ant  jvupiU  often  wittsflnl  witli  a  low  grada,  if 
others  in  their  cla<i»e3  are  slill  lower?  Discasa  the  beAriag 
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of  j'otir  AiiHwerR  upon  the  (>laii  of  giving  inorkit  to  pupils, 
showing  whether  Bocial  developaieut  in  helped  or  liindored 
thereby. 

25.  How  do  particularindjviduala  ill  a  college  community 
iofluenoe  the  general  opiuiun  of  a  Htudeut  body  ? 

(fi)  Study  the  ediCoriali  of  a  oollege  iliiily  ;  in  boir  far  da  thej 
refluot  or  aiitagoiiize  prevniliug  njjiiiiuD  ?  How  fnr  do  tha 
liig^stiolii  oolitaiiiei)  in  tho  pi]tti>riiitB  have  weight? 

(A^  What  types  of  culle^  Btii<lents  must  largely  influoDCe  tba 
optniuiu  of  the  student  boJy  ? 

26.  In  any  class  of  students,  observe  the  individuals 
thereof  in  the  effort  to  select  those  who  are  coumunicativg 
uul  those  who  are  apparently  reticent?  Try  to  account  for 
the  difference  iii  freedom  of  expression.  How  does  each 
affect  the  group  'f  Does  the  communicative  student  listen 
patiently  wlule  his  mates  express  thtruiselves  ?  Discuss  this 
foct :  In  most  universities  graduates  of  normal  schools  are 
'•  calle<l  down  "  by  their  clafismates  for  eoutinually  "  butting 
in,"  AS  the  college  slang  puts  it.  Why  should  normal  grad- 
uates be  readier  in  exprcseion  than  others? 

27.  To  what  extent  can  '•  iKiahfulnesg  "  be  overcome  by 
effort  on  the  part  of  an  individual  ?  Do  not  theorize  on  this ; 
base  your  answer  on  concrete  evidenoe. 

2S.  Discuss  the  respoosiveness  of  individuals  in  thecom- 
IDouity  you  know  best  to  the  following  sentiments :  — 

(o)  Cronp  Morn  of  a  boy  "who  will  not  fight." 

(i)  Grmip  acorn  of  "siasy  boys." 

(e)  "  Wlien  you  are  in  Rnnis,  do  as  the  Ramans  do." 

(rf)  "  Forget  a  nian't  jiaat :  nnvcr  a  wi>mnn'»." 

29.  What  characteristioa  must  a  man  possess  in  order 
•iiooesNfully  to  stand  out  against  community  sentiment  on 
a  matter  of  politics  ?  of  religion  ?  of  morality  ?  Give  exam- 
ples from  hiMtory  in  which  this  has  beeu  done. 

80.  What  is  the  result  upon  the  social  ideals  of  the 
young  of  society  overlooking  the  moral  shortcomings  of  men 
like  Burns  and  Byrou  ? 
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SI.  T«  what  extent  are  ohiltlrcn  oorinally  iurlitwd  tc 
shield  thcii*  pUymates  in  th«ir  wn>ng-<loing  ?  Is  there  a 
chaoj^o  in  re^ptjct  tu  tliiN  niuttvr  i\*  di^vclujitni-Dt  procciMbf 
How  JH  it  in  the  high  twhool?  in  the  college? 

32.  ^\^):lt  do  yoii  think  is  th«  re»l  ivASon  why  tW  duU 
wishes  sll  those  ahuut  liiiii  to  taku  jtucli  an  altitwlv  M  ho 
himself  takes  toward  aa)"  object  or  experience? 

33.  Whijn  a  man  ni.iktH  nil  important  diM.-o%'enr  ukI 
derives  pleasure  from  piiblisliiDg  ihc  fact,  is  this  plviuara 
of  a  pun^ly  personaJ  character,  or  does  it  arise  oat  of  hta 
uuseKish  interest  in  the  discovery  Itself?  llhistrato  with 
specific  instances. 

34.  Are  children  who  are  very  diffident,  and  who  never 
mtko  wlvantt-!*  to  .stniii^jcrH.  Iikc?y  to  hv  all  the  mow  ex- 
preuive  in  the  home '/  IX>  men  who  talk  hut  little  uut  in 
(he  world  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  home,  and  met 
vers'i?  How  in  it  witli  women? 

35.  Do  children  learn  an  ethical  or  moral  lesson  all  th« 
mora  readily  when  they  arc  nnconscions  of  the  fact  that 
their  ti-;u'hi:rM  are  staking  to  impress  such  a  lesson?  Why? 

36.  ^V'hat  are  the  predominating  principles  of  rrgltt  and 
wrong  which  boys  of  ten  or  ao  make  nse  of  in  detenninitig 
whethcrr  an  act  iHtrfnnnwl  hy  a  member  of  the  group 
shoiUd  be  praised  or  censured  ?  Describe  specifie  oasea. 

3T.  AVhat  proportion  of  the  adults  in  the  communitiM 
you  know  <>tidcavor  to  rvulieu  iu  their  own  U-licfs  and  eoo- 
dnot  the  ideals  of  the  community?  Wluit  pmportjoo  tiy 
to  win  over  their  associates  and  the  public  to  their  owi 
views  and  ntandunU  of  Ix-hnvior? 

38.  Do  children  before  the  age  of  ft<IolesoeiiC6  fcol  ohft' 
grinwl  if  older  jwople  take  no  notieo  of  them?  If  so.  how 
do  they  show  tiioir  diitpleasiire ?  Isthrre  anychnngviD  thb 
matter  at  adolescence  ? 

39.  Are  the  following  cases  typical  or  only  exceptional? 

I  IinTfl  known  ■  niimlwr  of  cstMof  Imti  wbo,  ilurinK  the  odolMMDt 
pariuil  (itvia  fourtMo  to  >iglil««n),  would  oaTer  m;  ■  wori  ftt 
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able  Hboitt  the  happenings  of  the  dnj  at  school  or  etsewheni,  but  nHtr 

'tigbtvca  or  iijuatcuii  their  vihote  attitude  eeuiiied  tu  cliaiigo.  'They  be- 

gaii  to  t&lk  Hbout  their  all&in  aod  bec&me  Julei'eitiDg  coiivtiniatiuiiuUHtA. 

40.  Is  it  true  that  every  jiei'soii  Doroially  has  a  certain 
field  of  activity  in  whit^h  he  feels  thoroughly  at  liunic,  al- 
though Iiv  may  lie  hashful  aud  ill  at  ease  iu  every  otlier 
kk-IaI  »ituatioii  ? 

41.  Is  the  regard  forpuhlic sentiiuentgreaterainouf;  the 
educaUiil  than  among  the  unediioatetl  membeni  of  the  com- 
muiiity?  vVre  college  trained   peo[)Iu  iw  a  rule  couformista 

_^  or  noDConforn lists  iu   ■'expect  to  coiiveiitionaliliuH  iu  tuattem 
f  of  (IresK,  or  daily  conduct,  or  reli^on,  or  morals  ?  Do  revo- 
lutiouary  8ug;;estiotis  iu  goveriitucnt  couic  luiiially  from  the 
moet  or  the  least  e<lueated  )>eopIe  In  a  uoimtry  ? 

III.  ETHICAL  ATTITUDES 

1 .  How  docH  the  child  <1is>'over  that  others  may  miffor  pain 
in  any  Hituatiiin  as  he  may  himself?  Discuss  this  tjuustion  in 
Ksjiect  to  definite  concrete  instances  you  have  observed. 

2.  Give  iwncr^te  illuHtratious,  taken  from  the  lives  of 
older  children,  which  ttmd  U>  show  that  the  reaction  of  the 
alter  upon  the  individual's  expressious  furnishes  him  his 
motit  important  data  for  gaining  the  notion  that  the  alter 
n  iKisst^sed  of  desires  and  iiveds  hke  his  own. 

kS.  WTiat  are  the  social  implioatioiis  of  the  term  "cra- 
f"?  Describe  a  genuine  caau  of  eroel  actiou  yon  have  ob- 
■ved  on  the  part  of  a  child,  aud  say  why  he  should  have 
been  ^ilty  of  it. 

4.  Discitss  the  social  and  educational  WaringB  of  the  policy 
of  ofFeriug  for  good  conduct  such  rewunls  as  the  following : 

(a)  A  mother  mijs  to  her  two-jonr-old  child  :   "  Baby  may  ^ 

down  town  if  ho  stops  crying." 
(ft)  A  fathiT  snja  to  hia  toD-feitr-old  >on  :  "Yon  maj  likve  aa 

tee-boKl.  if  you  gel  your  lauoni  perfectly." 
(e)  Giving  bouon  to  pujiili  for  perfoot  atteiidnonD  at  nchool. 
^d)   Rionsing  ttndutit*  friita  •uminatioai  if  tbey  attaiu  a  Iiigh 

■lAodiiig  in  «1m«  Work. 
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5.  Cite,  if  you  can,  ouuvrete  e3caiii{>lc9  of  duklren  oo 
whom  tbe  promising  of  rewards  for  good  behavior  baa  hail 
an  imwholesoDie  itiflucDiM;.  Du!tcril)«  tbesc  ciucs  in  debuL 

6.  What  principle  of  ethical  devdopDieut  Li  iUustmtMl 
in  a  child  whipping  hia  rocldng-horse  or  drowning  his  toy 
Boldiertt? 

7.  How  does  the  influence  of  a  counselor,  as  tlie  mtnistcf 
or  the  teacher,  who  advises  ethical  conduct,  become  tnn^ 
formed  into  principlca  of  action  for  tbe  chihl?  Work  outs 
specific  case  illnstrating  the  principle. 

8.  Name  at  least  ten  concrete  ex|)crienccs  which  a  typ- 
ical ten-year-old  hoy  might  have,  and  which  would  help  to 
establish  right  ethical  attitudes  on  his  part. 

9.  What  !b  the  social  i«iguificance  of  the  appeal  t»  students 
au<I  even  faculty,  heard  so  frequently  in  tbe  preA<'nt4Uj 
high  school  and collogo,  — "Come  out  and  support  our  teun." 

Is  such  an  ap)>eui  ever  hoard  in  tlie  vlomcntarj  acboolT      i 
Discuss  the  developmental  princiftle  involved  in  jonr  is* 
Bwer. 

10.  Discuss  the  ethical  value  for  n  child  of  eight  of  hit 
joining  a  church.  For  a  youth  of  fifteen.  For  a  man  ol 
twentj'-fivo.  ^H 

11.  What  would  you  say  was  the  ctliical  effect  upon  l^ 
willful  son  of  an  angry  father  aayiug  to  him,  — **  Well,  if 
you  won't  Icani  anj-thing  from  me,  you  '11  get  it  foaaiti 
into  yon  out  in  the  world  "  ? 

12.  Whichmost stimuiatesethicalgrowtbinchildraii,^     { 
repressive  measures,  punishments,  etc.,  or  oommendatoij 
moasurcA,  approving  vortU,  etc.?     Give  concrete  »»»i»pl— 
to  illustrate  your  answer. 

13.  Does  the  study  of  a  subject  like  algebra  contribute 
to  the  <levelopnieut  of  concrete  ethical  sentiment  ?  Be  dcfr 
nite  and  detailed  in  your  answer. 

14.  Dijtciiwi  tlic  principle  involved  in  13  in  reepect  to 
the  study  of  (n)  physics,  (i)  hiatory,  (r)  I^atin.  (rf)  gnu- 
mar,  (^f")  oompoution,  (y")  domestic  soienoe,  (^)  dxawing. 
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(i)  geography,  (i)botaiiy,  ( j )  spelUng,  fi)  bookkocpiDg, 
(/)  stenu^ruphy,  (ni)  muai<-,  and  (n)  Eiigliitli  literature. 

15.  "  DiU'ing  the  early  weeka  of  life  a  child  is  coacerned 
solely  with  the  interests  of  self."  What  is  the  effect  upon 
bU  etbir-.iJ  devi-lupnioot  of  his  mother  iirgiag  him  to  respond 
to  her  expreasioua  ? 

16.  Does  it  help  or  hinder  a  child's  social  development 
for  adiilta  to  Htiuiulate  hiiu  to  social  reactions  of  one  eort  or 
anottier  ?   Give  coni^rete  instances  illustratiiig  your  view. 

17.  Say  whother  the  following  ex|K;rience   of  a  school 

prindpal  ia  typical :  — 

1  remeiutwr  lliut  fur  a  niimber  of  years  after  tearing  tbe  norniftl 
•elioul  1  n«(er  ftiuud  a  ailiialion  in  teuoliing  tvitlioiit  askiii);  uiysalf, 
**  Whnl  wuuld  Misa  D.  du  ?  "  (Miu  U.  was  tlie  fliipecvisor  of  praulice.) 

IP  Give  instances  from  your  own  experienoe  to   illustrate 
tiie  principle. 

18.  Will  the  typicd  child  of  three  choose  to  he  in  re- 
■ponaive  relations  with  [H^raoos  most  of  thu  time  in  contrast 
to  his  playthings  ?  Under  what  conditions  will  tbe  child  leave 
penons  for  his  toys.  Discuss  these  questions  in  respect  to 
children  of  different  ages,  up  through  thu  adolescent  period. 

19.  Discuss  vivisection  in  respect  to — 

(a)  lu  inftuonce  upon  tlie  etliitia]  aotitinieitt  of  Uiom  wba  fet- 

furm  it. 
(ft)   lu  iiilliiencs  upon  tba  etbical  geiitiment  of  the  conimuDit;  ia 

which  it  is  pmotirBd. 
(c)  Say  wbetlier  ohitdreri  are  inatinclivel;  iu  «yinpalhy  with  or 

hostile  to  viviseotiuii,  and  whether  there  is  aiijr  ohauge  in  tliia 

rvgard  at  development  proceeds. 

20.  W)iat  i.4  the  influence  u[>on  the  ethical  sentiments 
ojE  children  of  the  following  sorts  of  experience  :  — 

(a)  Living  io  tlie  Ticinity  of  slaiij-liter-houies,  or  witoauing  tli* 

butaberin);  of  hugs  or  cattle  uu  lh<<  fHrm. 
(A)   FkrUdpntiiig  in  burbet^iies  and  tbe  like. 
(cj   Being  in  uttendatiae  npoD  an  nooution  of  a  hiiman  being  bj 

hanging  or  otherwise. 
{d)  Being  in  n  iioine  or  B  icbool  wbcTO  oorporftl  puniabmeut  is 

(requently  admiaistercil. 
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21.  In  the  cane  of  the  child  o{  A.  J.  11.,  mentioned  oo 
page  55,  woiiM  it  linve  Iteeii  Imttt^r  for  ths  parent  to  Imt* 
used  ini;nn.i  ntlit^i-  tli;ii)  moral  suasion  to  Hccure  the  dMired 
action?  DiBCuss  the  matter  in  detail,  pointing  out  the  effect 
ii[)on  thi;  c'liild's  vtbieiU  dercJopuiciit  of  different  metbodi 
of  treatment. 

22.  Do  inanimate  objects  exert  an;  influenoe  on  tlie 
ethical  dttvclopnicnt  of  t)i(-  chil<l  ?  CoiiHider  in  tliis  connofr 
tion  the  l>oy'§  tin  soldiei's,  the  ^rl's  doll,  and  so  on. 

23.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  vliild's  ethical  develop- 
ment of  having  little  or  no  maaculine  iuduenoe  In  bistnio- 
ing  in  the  home  or  in  the  school? 

24.  Point  out  juHt  what  i»  the  eiuwntial  diflfercnoe,  if  any. 
1>etweeu  masculine  and  feminine  influeuoe  in  ethical  tnin- 
ing. 

25.  Give  a  number  of  iletinite  conoret«  iniitiuioes  ahow 
ing  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  tli«  grovf 
are  or  an>  not  identical. 

26.  Give  a  nninbcr  of  concrete  in^taneoit  showing  liat 
tlie  rf/o  does  or  does  not  act  for  the  approval  of  the  trfttr 
and  for  nothing  else. 

27.  DiscuHS  tlie  principle  involved  in  the  following  ioo- 

dent: — 

Not  long  ago  I  nmilctl  At  k  1>oj  of  ninp.  ■  pcrfMit  ttranger.  who,  m^ 
ting  neur  nio  in  >  juililjo  ]i1aao,  wm  guing  nt  ino  ;  and  be  imiDciliBUlj 
asked  me  if  I  would  hai^  i<>iii«  citnil}'  whiah  lio  hnil  in  hla  pocket. 

28.  Discuss  the  following  question,  asked  by  a  minister 
of  the  go«]x!l :  — 

!>«  not  all  mon  bsve  tbo  feetinK  tbat  if  they  help  IwaiaBltj  la  Ibii 
Ufa,  tlioy  will  bo  rcwanJcd  In  Iho  futuro  life,  —  loDa  who  mftk*  liub 
praUume  to  relif^on,  but  who  in  theii  inner  oooMionniM*  r«lj  «a  UnJf 
goo<l  dwtita  to  tUiT«  Ihtm  ? 

29.  What  principle  of  ethical  dcrelopment  i«  inTolnJ 
in  the  following  obserration  of  a  police  captjiin :  — 

A  lii>y  IntI  lo  riin  ihs  ntrvcLs  f rvqiipntljr  has  mi  mnMimra  t^gn^tg 
•t«*liiif;.  lulling  lies,  Bixl  plnj^inK  truant ;  but  witli  tu*  fellow  i  nillUMH 
iou  lu  china  ba  will  fa«  bunut  and  >5ni|i*tlistia  ? 
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80,  Discuss  die  following  question  asked  by  a  school 

principal :  — 

l)o  not  rcUipou*  tciicbers  sometimeB  go  too  far  in  tbeir  efforts  to 
moke  the  bod  bo;  good  ?  Is  it  not  the  fault  of  tbeae  teachers  tlint  thejr 

rdo  not  niiJio  tho  right  kind  of  kd  appeal  to  individuali  ? 
SI.  la  it  tniuthat  a  conHidi-rabli;  proportion  of  minister's 
efaildreri  speak  ilisreapectfuUy  of  religious  cerenionies,  audi 
as  "  long  prayers,"  "  heavy  sermons,"  and  the  like  ?  Why 
should  they  fofi  this  disrespect? 
t  82.  AVbat  is  the  ethical  value  in  the  child's  develripment 
of  having  puts  to  play  with  and  to  care  for?  Do  those  who 
caii-  for  iiiiinial.i  L>u  the  farm  have  keener  ethical  sentiments, 
speakiiig  generally,  than  those  who  have  no  such  experi- 
ences? Do  tliose  who  cultivate  plants  receive  ethical  benefit 
from  their  care  and  culture?  Is  there  any  etliieal  value  to 
be  derived  from  taking  care  of  delicate,  expensive  china 
or  books  or  furniture?  In  disousning  these  questions  take 
pains  to  avoid  heing  unduly  iuflueuced  by  conventioQal 
beliefs  in  respect  to  them. 

33.  Discuss  "  graft "  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  iden- 
tity of  tlie  interests  of  the  ego  and  the  alter.  Describe 
specific  caaei  of  "graft"  in  considering  this  problem. 

31.  Do  punishments  for  evil  deeds  make  a  more  lastlDg 
imprcNsion  on  a  child  than  rewards  and  praise  for  good 
deeds?  Work  this  out  in  respect  to  your  own  development. 

35.  To  what  extent  ia  the  child's  early  sense  of  right 
bnwed  uiwn  what  is  pleasure  to  himself?  Is  it  flifforent  in 
maturity?  In  how  far  does  the  ciiikl  think  that  is  wrong 
which  is  hostile  to  his  personal  interests?  Is  it  different  in 
maturity? 

86.  Describe  the  ethical  attitudes  of  children  who  give 
eoniQ  of  their  possessions  to  their  playmates,  and  soon  cry  for 
them  iigain.    Do  adults  ever  exhibit  such  nn  uttitudvas  this? 

87.  Which  is  it,  harrafiJ  or  otherwise  for  teachers  and 
parents  to  eultivate  in  children  the  tendency  to  tell  every- 
tbiitg  ia  tboir  exporienoo? 
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38.  Discuss  the  principlo  involved  in  Ui«  foUuwing  ma- 
dent: — 

Mj  little  niece,  uearly  sii  jun  o)d,  visited  me  dnrisg  CbiiibiM 
tacatioD.  She  bad  been  told  b;  lier  mother  to  e»j  "tbkok  j«ii"«hn 
hel|ie4  *X  tlie  table.  Sliu  »>*  verj  caraful  to  do  Eo  darii>g  IIm  6nt 
Die>l;  but  »t  tbu  auuoml  lucal  she  nogleoted  to  do  lo.  Her  anat  MOtiead 
it,  aiid  sbowed  ber  disnp|iruvftl,  whereupon  the  Uttla  girl  Hid,  "  Wall, 
I «««  M.  (ikii  older  uieuiber  of  tli«  [uBilf )  doe*  iiM  my  ■  Uuwk  joa,' 
and  why  tbouldl?" 

39.  Does  the  cbild  rontinue  to  think  that 
things  have  feelings  after  he  discovers  that  thoy  do  not 
reaet  to  Lim  as  persoDs  do?  Giru  th«  evidence  upoo  wltick 
your  answer  is  baaed. 

40.  When  does  the  child  first  show  that  ho  distuigaialiM 
between  the  kiiuls  and  ilt^grces  of  feeling  shown  by  >*<)(tn)b 
brutes'"  as  contrasted  with  pereons? 

41.  Do  people  ever  rv;i(th  u  point  where  they  act  wltk 
out  regard  to  how  the  nlfi^r  may  feet  toward  them  and  their 
deeds?  If  so,  endeavor  to  account  for  their  peculiar  atti- 
tudes. What  (experiences  lutve  they  had  which  have  derd- 
oped  this  attitude '! 

42.  A  Mrrespondcnt  says :  — 

I  faiivo  obMFvod  Ibst  in  eier^  familj  of  three  or  four  ebildren  if 
more,  Rome  one  is  more  ^neruus  niid  Ibouijlitfiil  tlian  tbe  oiben.  Tki* 
il  ftlmntt  alwaj*  lbs  oldest  vbild.  Tlie  youngest  a  uiualljrtlie  leail 
tliongbttui  of  the  welfue  of  otben^  genenll;  cwiac  only  (or  hk  om 
ploMure. 

Will  this  proposition  hold  for  Uie  typical  family?  Dit- 
onsa  the  entiie  matter,  producing  concrete  erideoM  in 
■npport  of  whatever  poution  you  take,  and  giving  an  a- 
plaoation  tlicrefor. 

43.  '^  Children  often  tell  falsehoods  so  tliat  thoy  may  not 
forfdt  the  f;ood  opinion  of  some  friend."  Why  do  not  all 
children  pruvancatu  undvr  similar  coiMlitioiu? 

44.  DiacuM  the  foUowiug:  "Cooley  stateo  that  the  t^o 
always  aots  with  a  view  to  secorbg  approval  of  the  alUr,  and 
bsDoa  he  is  not  eelfiab.  But  is  not  this  a  bvUish  attit 
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45.  Is  there  any  itifferem-e,  from  the  child's  point  o( 
'^rioWi  between  a  so-called  altruiatic  act,  whe»  it  seoiires  him 
plnsure,  and  a  so-called  aeltiBh  act,  when  it  also  securea 
htm  pleasure?  If  there  is  a  difference,  how  haa  it  become 
,«6tablished  ? 

'  46.  Would  an  act  ever  he  considered  right  or  wrong  if 
it  were  not  for  the  reaction  of  the  alter?  Work  the  prot 
leui  out  in  detail. 

47.  Re8[K>nd  to  tho  following  inquiry  of  a  mother :  — 

If  the  altild'«  cvperionc«i  teacli  biu  tlutt  Hltniiatia  aotloci  will  pro- 
bia  iourest,  i>  liu  nut  tberub^  eduuitiiig  liiiiisulf  in  selfiahnew  7 

48.  Comment  oq  the  following  instance  of  apparent  at- 
truistic  action :  — 

I  bAve  fre(|uentty  aeen  a  child  of  about  two  nnd  one  lialf  fcon  of 
BgBoOei  bJB  <ioll  ur  other  toy  to  a  playmnle,  when  be  waa  not  looking 
for  auj  rowkrd  from  the  one  whoss  good-will  he  agiparentlj  desired 
„.  to  have. 

IP    49.  CommeDt  on  the  ethical  significance  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

»A  number  of  ohildren,  my  own  among  the  number,  were  plajin^  on 
the  bonks  of  a  creek,  when  one  child  of  aii  jean  of  age  fell  into  the 
wator.  IIiB  brother,  a  little  older  than  himself,  at  onue  wont  to  hi* 
TCMue.  loaiag  his  own  life  thereby.  Does  this  not  abow  that  a  child 
may  feel  tho  needs  of  the  allrr  are  greater  than  his  own  7 

50.  Explain  the  following  case :  — 

I  had  a  higb-Bchool  pujiil  who  could  not  adapt  himaelf  to  his  tt^ 
Ttroampnt  in  school,  and  who  at  all  tiine*  imagiTioil  bimielf  imposed 
on  by  lu»  felliiwB  and  hi*  tenehers.  He  wa«  bright  in  hia  work,  but  did 
gmdgingl  J  whAtever  bo  yru  asked  to  do. 

IV.  JUSTICE 

1.  Make  out  a  ItRt  of  all  the  conditions  under  which  you 
believe  you  are  entitled  to  claim  as  your  own  any  object  yon 
now  possoas.  or  any  object  jou  may  acquire  henceforth.  In- 
dicate any  changes  that  have  taken  pLkce  in  your  own  oon- 
oeption  of  tlie  right  of  possession  of  property  or  objftcta  of 
ay  sort  ?  Why  have  you  changed  your  views  on  this  subject  ? 
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2.  Hare  you  had  any  ooiitlict  with  tho  rvpreMmtativaa  of 
goTerniDAnt  iu  your  community  reganliiig  tho  <)U<^tioo  vt 
ownership  of  peraoiial  or  real  property?  llave  you  knon 
of  others  who  havu  hod  such  a  conflict  ?  If  so,  present  tbe 
point  of  view  of  eatili  party  ti>  the  coiitrovomj,  iumI  bIiov 
wlij  there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

5.  Huve  jou  knowu  of  cliildrvn  who  haro  learned  to 
**  take  their  turn,"  and  reapi'ot  the  rights  of  others,  witbonl 
being  resisted  in  their  aggressions?  How  have  aueh  chik 
dreu  gained  their  noUoiiH  of  "  fair  pl«y,"  of  tho  "rigbU 
of  others,"  and  the  hke? 

4.  Have  you  owr  known  of  •  person,  whether  child, 
youth,  or  adult,  who  did  not  have  to  be  resisted  in  raspeot 
to  any  of  his  desires  ?  If  so,  try  to  trace  tbe  dewlopinental 
history  of  siicli  a  iH^niori,  in  the  effort  to  discover  what  ex- 
perienoaa  he  liad  that  enabled  him  to  get  on  without  Ktouh 
ing  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  one. 

6.  Tliink  over  the  pituple  whom  yon  know  best  (inclnd- 
ing  yourself) :  are  those  who  most  easily  awaken  oppositioa 
in  tlicir  associates  of  greater  service  to  thetr  fellows  tbu 
those  who  awaken  but  little  resistnnoe  to  their  advances? 
Are  political,  religious,  educational,  moral,  and  other  r^ 
forniors  resisted  in  their  efforts  to  secure  change  in  exis^ 
ing  practices.  Why? 

6.  Can  one  ^'do  things"  in  the  world  without  arousing 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  affected  thanbf? 
If  !M>,  »how  how,  by  presenting  concrete  examples  of  periOBt 
wlio  have  succeeded  in  this ;  and  {leMrii>o  their  methodi. 

7.  Study  a  group  of  children  of  eight  or  nine  yeaxi  of 
age  at  play  ;  note  whctht.tr  the  spirit  of  justice  prenuU  in 
U>c  group  as  a  whole,  and  among  individiuil  mvmbers.  Give 
in  detail  the  ooDcnte  evidenoe  upon  which  your  atumvr  b 
based.  Repeat  these  observations  upon  groups  (a)  of  boji 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age ;  (&)  of  girls  of  tbe  sane 
ago;  fc)  of  boys  and  pirls  playing  together;  (</)  of  boys 
and  ^rls  iu  the  high-echool  period. 
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8,  Write  out  tin  iiwount  of  the  experienoos  in  your  life 
tliat  liave  beeo  most  potent  in  doveluping  itie  setiett?  uf  fair 
piiy.  Tako  into  cod  Hide  ration  lessons  by  parents,  teachers, 
and  miters,  EiuggestionH  from  buuks,  givu-aiid-tako  rvktions 
with  your  fellows,  the  example  set  you  by  persunn  you  liavo 
•dmirod  or  rospovtod,  the  loss  of  the  good-wrill  of  yonr 
MBodatea  through  i;^)Ut!e  action,  uud  thu  like  Aru  you 
still  in  a  learning  attitude  in  regard  to  fair  play  ?  What 
kinds  of  experience  are  having  an  iuiiuenue  for  good  upoa 
you? 

9,  Are  adults  more  ready  in  insisting  that  burdeos 
should  bo  tiquiiJizi.'d  than  that  benefits  should  bo?  Is  the 
typical  college  professor,  say,  apt  to  conipliiiti  when  tlw 
salary  of  his  colloagiies  is  increased  whde  his  own  remains 
Stationary,  wliile  bt;  is  quite  satisfied  when  Iw  receives  a 
"raise"  without  auy  one  else  being  favored?  Have  you 
kiowQ  adiilts  who  would  "  make  a  great  fuss  "  if  they 
were  compullvd  to  shovel  off  their  walks  the  first  thing  in 
tbe  morning,  while  some  one  else  on  the  street  left  liiit  snow 
on  half  a  day,  but  who  would  try  to  justify  their  action 
Trlien  they  tbiimselvcs  left  their  snow  lying  while  others 
cleaned  the  walks  promptly?  Discuss  the  pHnttiple  in  re- 
spect to  a  number  of  the  common  activitjes  of  daily  life. 

10.  Havn  yon  observed  any  cases  like  the  following:  — 
"My  daughter  was  a  child  who  seemed  to  make  all  her 
social  adjustments  without  conflicts.  No  matter  what  her 
environment  was  on  any  occasion,  she  ailjusted  herself  to 
it  witliout  friction."  Is  it  probable  that  this  testimony 
from>a  mother  must  bo  discounted  u  good  deal  ?  Why? 

11.  Comment  ou  tbo  following  from  the  statid]X>iat  of 
the  development  of  the  sense  of  responsibilitjr:  — 

■  I  know  a  youiis  boj  wbo  iiuinl»nlinnally  »hot  Hnil  killnl  liii  plaj- 
mfttc.  and  who,  nitiiuugli  (oily  cioiionilvil  by  nil  I'lmcvrned,  wssto  otct> 
whelmed  liccBuse  uf  bis  utt  Chitt  L«  enduil  by  titkin);  his  own  lif«.  He 
Meiued  U>  be  a  nomial  buy.  Why  did  lio  not  eiouM  biniMiU  because 
of  lus  innooeuao,  so  lar  u  tnutivt)  was  couovrued  7 
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12.  At  wbat  period  in  their  development  do  children  b> 
sUt  most  strongly  on  their  own  rights  ?  Does  the  boy  i 
upon  bis  rights  more  utreiiuoujily  thaii  tli«  girl  ?  In 
to  whut  matters  or  situations  do  obildren  of  different  agd 
demand  that  their  rights  he  ro)ipe<.'t4>d  ? 

15.  Have  you  known  individuals  who  luul  nppoientJj 
reaohed  the  stage  when  they  oould  view  the  interests  of  the 
self  impartially,  and  deal  with  it  as  strictly  as  witlt  the 
ait^f  Descnbe  the  attitudes  of  such  an  imltviiluii]  in  mom 
critical  social  situation  involving  conflict  between  the  eyo 
and  the  alter. 

14.  "  JuHtioe  demands  that  every  person  should  reoeire 
pleasare  and  pain  according  to  his  deserts."  Docs  the  coo- 
coption  that  the  erjo  should  receive  pain  according  to  Us 
deserts  develop  pari  pasnu  with  the  idea  that  the  alUr 
should  receive  pleasure  according  to  his  deserts,  aod  vim 
versa  7 

16.  Have  you  known  of  people  with  whom  the  ooucep- 
tion  of  equality  of  rights  uii<l  respoDM  bill  tics  had  extetidcd 
beyond  the  members  of  any  class,  so  that  it  embracod  all 
people? 

16.  Discuss  this  qucsUon :  — 

I*  not  the  (pnw  of  justira  noniPwhnt  p^rrvrtMl  (n  {HTnon*  who  pr^ 
fpM  to  grant  to  other*  souiiil  siiid  utbor  libcrliM  of  »alioii  whicti  iIm; 
would  not  copdoDo  in  tluiuiMlrot  7 

17.  Why  are  some  children  so  slow  in  leanung  tbatth^ 
nmy  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others,  while  otber 
ehildreo  leam  this  lesson  quite  readily?  IKsooM  this  qn(» 
tion  by  describing  the  training  which  individuals,  il]ustn^ 
ing  tlicse  different  types.  Iiav^^^  had. 

18.  Is  the  sense  of  justice  in  a  group  of  boyt  lare«ly  in- 
fluenced by  the  relative  physical  strength  of  its  iudividoal 
member*?  Is  it  tnic  that  "what  might  seem  fairly  jtut 
conduct  in  the  caae  of  the  strongest  member  of  the  group 
may  not  be  so  cousidered  in  the  case  of  a  weaker  dmdi- 
ber?" 


i 
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19.  Do  wo  require  the  genius  to  observe  priDcipIea  oE 
jastiee  to  the  iiaiiie  extent  that  we  ilo  mediocre  people?  Or 
do  we  as  a  rule  feel  that  uuusual  ability  entitles  one  to  ua- 
nsual  rewards  and  liberties  ?  In  the  same  way,  do  we  excuse 
nieu  iu  high  places  for  oSenses  against  rules  of  fair  play, 
wheo  we  would  condemn  ordinary  men  for  situitar  offenses  ? 
Discuss  this  whole  matter  in  all  its  aspects. 

20.  Comment  on  the  experience  of  a  teacher,  who  writes 
M  ftJlowa :  — 

1  ipeot  oiw  year  witLout  Buct^eSB  tiding  to  get  a  hoj  fourteen  jtan 
old,  wbn  insisted  npuu  duiii);  all  tbe  recitiug.  nmning  on  ever}-  errand, 
and  the  like,  ti>  sc«  tlint  lie  was  not  fair  tu  his  olassmntcs.  KcoBaning 
did  not  help  Lini.  What  method  should  1  have  adopted  in  dealing 
with  him  ? 

21.  Mott  of  our  bad  boys  ore  mean  because  aociet;  thinks  they 
WW  so.  Tho  boys  feel  llicy  cun  be  no  worse  in  uur  eHlimatiuii  by  their 
doing  their  Tory  worst.  As  they  say,  "  we  have  the  uikuie,  wc  may 
aa  well  bnve  the  game." 

This  ia  a  rather  ])opuIar  sentiment  these  days.  It  is  given 
expression  in  one  form  or  another  in  books  and  articles,  and 
OD  the  platform.  Take  some  specifie  cases  of  "  meanness  " 
in  boys,  and  discuss  them  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  the 
above  state  men  t. 

■  22.  Does  the  fact  that  young  girls  when  playing  with 
^ys  often  condemn  the  latter  for  acts  of  injustice  show 
that  they  develop  the  sense  of  justice  earlier  than  boys  do? 
What  does  it  show  ?  Does  the  fact  hold  for  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages?  Does  it  hold  for  men  and  women  ? 

23.  To  what  extent  do  grown  jieople  overestimate  their 
own  needs  and  merits  when  dealing  with  children '(  Give 
concrete  cases  to  illustrate  your  opinion. 

24.  Comment  ou  the  priuci|)le  involved  in  this  testimony 
from  a  teacher :  — 

Doei  a  child  really  ever  lake  pleasure  in  seeing  another  punished, 
CTcn  if  that  other  has  hnrt  him  ?  It  seums  to  lue  he  is  really  sorry  for 
tho  other,  and  ashamed  of  having  told  un  him,  and  niicomfortable 
down  ia  hi*  bourt.    Ue  often  aeeou  to  try  to  dmw  the  displeasure  of 
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the  parent  on  tbu  olbur  cliililren,  jet  cries  or  aeU  ktliuoMl  ichite  l&t 
puiiUhinciiL  IS  );uiiig  au.  1  bate  heurd  iny  tittle  sister  uy,  wbcn  bcr 
youuK^'r  tirother  vfiu  baiii)*  |iijuialiuil  beunuse  of  some  injury  done  Wr, 
—  "  Well,  of  vuune  you  iluii'l  need  tu  hit  liim  haiil." 

25.  Discuss  the  following  statementg  in  the  light  of  jr oar 
own  first-liatnl  obst-rvationa  :  —  ^1 

It  seems  lo  iiiB  that  tbe  cliUd  dues  not  iilwajs  lido  witli  tUo  oat  i^^ 
Dead  of  help.  In  n  group  of  cbildrea  the  victorioiu  combntiuit  i*  luiullf 
admired  and  followed.  This  is  perhaps  more  tnw  with  gIrU  in  tlwit 
{piarrels  thnii  with  boys,  1  have  seen  little  girls,  a  lot  of  Iben^  all 
"piuk  on"  one  of  tbeir  nuuibnr,  refuse  to  play  with  her,  Mud  bar 
boiiiu,  or  refuau  her  adinittnncc  into  thoir  secrets  or  their  club.  Suab  a 
«hild  wilt  go  away  nn  oiitnast,  crying  nnd  nlmost  entirvly  wttfalMl  tfM- 
palhy.  wbilulierquoiidnrn  friends  willuluster  nroiiiid  th«ir  atw  laadar. 

26.  Will  boys  favor  a,  stron^r  atul  more  skillful  fighter 
in  n  (!ombat  just  because  he  is  stroager  and  more  effective? 
Will  thpy  ridicule  and  dettpiSL^  a  weukor  one? 

27.  Id  a  dvlmting  contest,  will  the  sympathy  of  th»  oo- 
loolters  be  with  the  stronger  or  the  weaker  ones '/  How  u  j^ 
in  a  tennis  contvHt,  e»y  ? 

28.  Ill  a  prize  fight,  arc  the  sympathies  of  ths  mnd 
with  the  weak  or  the  strong  combatant  ?  On  whioh  sido  ut^B 
the  newgpapi-rs  uHually  ?  ^H 

29.  In  a  contttut  betw<>en  a  hiacber  an<]  a  pupil,  suppo*- 
iug  the  latter  to  be  the  weaker  one,  and  tle^M-Tving  of  (I**^H 
cipUne,  with  whom  will  a  tM.'bool  sympathize?  ^| 

30.  When  a  teacher  ^nds  it  n<<oi's»ary  to  a<Imuii>ter 
punishment  in  oorreotion  of  the  faults  of  some  of  his  p<i)<Ut, 
how  can  he  best  retain  the  iionlideni^e  of  the  innocent  pupils, 
and  caiiHO  thcin  to  :tiile  with  him  lu  against  tho  offeikUrt. 
and  thus  make  his  discipline  all  the  moreclTeotivv?  Uncl«r 
what  conditions  will  a  h^>acbor  arouse  the  hostile  feeling  of 
his  school  whvn  Ih:  chastises  a  malffactor  ? 

31.  Looking  at  the  matter  fnint  the  standpoint  of  d^' 
reloping  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  pupils,  how  far  should 
they  bo  graded  in  their  work  on  the  basis  of  actual  tvsolbi, 
and  how  far  on  the  basis  of  eaniMtness  and  appUoMien  ta 
the  performance  of  their  tasks? 
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82.  Suggest  some  questioo,  problem,  or  exercUe  in  each 
of  the  fullowing  subjects,  by  means  of  which  a  tciichpr  <H>ii]d 
give  positive  iustructioii  iit  property  riglits:  uumbei-H; 
reading  ;  writing ;  history ;  geography ;  manual  traimog. 

•  83.  In  certain  cullegcs,  therit  are  laid  dowit  ri)^!d  dvtnikd 
rules  designed  to  regulate  the  oouJuet  of  students  in  their 
Klations  toward  one  another  and  toward  the  faculty,  la 

•other  college,  uo  rules  are  inaiRteil  upon  ;  but  the  geuerol 
MntiiueDt,  "Be  a  gentleuiau,  play  fair  in  all  you  do,"  ib 
made  prominent  on  all  occasions.  Which  of  these  methods 
is  best  athipted  to  develop  the  spirit  of  jiwtiee  auioug  stu- 
deuttt?  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  students 
are  in  the  elenientaty    scboul,   the   high   scliool,  or   the 

P  college? 
34,  Why  is  it  that  Btudents  who  have  a  sense  of  fair 
play  in  respect  to  many  of  tlieir  relations  with  puoplo  oftvn 
tliink  it  entirely  legitimate  to  take  ailvaiitage  of  an  in- 
Btructor  whenever  they  get  the  chance  ?  Mention  some 
forma  of  unfair  pluy  indorsed  in  typi(!al  colleges. 

•  85.  Discuss  the  relative  value  of  games  and  plays  out  of 
doors,  as  contrasted  with  classroom  work  in  formal  studies, 
in  developing  effectively  the  seiitimvnt  of  justice. 

36.  Make  out  a  list  of  games  and  plays  tliat  ar«  esp6- 
oially  useful  in  developing  the  sentiment  of  justice. 
H  37.  Make  out  a  list  of  five  siio'essful  and  fiw  nnmtcceits- 
ful  oases  of  school  discipline  which  you  have  observed.  Be 
careful  to  diagnose  every  case  so  that  the  vital  factors  in 
each  may  be  appre<;iate<l.  Also,  keep  in  mind  tliat  disci- 
pline  is  successful  only  when  it  seems  to  onlookers  as  fair 
and  just,  so  tliat  it  secures  their  approval. 

tS8.  Describe  tn  detail  a  successful  case  of  discipline  of 
K  ringleader  of  a  group,  who  has  taken  a  stand  against  the 
authority  of  the  home  or  tlie  school,  and  who  liot  tlie  hack- 
tng  of  all  his  followers. 
39.  Give  concrete  instances  to  illustrate  the  following,  if 
H  presents  a  typical  case :  — 
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In  it  not  often  tnie  tbat  a  bully  will  not  be  naiited  in  Miy  mf  b; 
the  {jrauji  because  of  the  fcur  of  the  mombi-'n  that  tbej  vill  In 
*-tlriilil>>i(l"if  they  "sque&l"?  I  have  found  this  to  be  true  w<tli(eheol 
children.  In  n  Dumber  of  cue*  the  teacher  bad  to  d'ucovwr  llmajh 
obaer ration  tor  hinuolf  that  tbecc  wu  ■  bnlljr  on  tbe  tchool  |,himiii1> 
There  wtu  not  a,  whimper  from  the  pupil*  who  were  iMing  bullitd. 

40.  Discusa  the  principle  illustrated  in  the  following :  — . 

I  have  noticed  that  wbcn  a  tvaaber  puniabea  little  childrcD  ia  aebodfl 
the  pupils  of  the  ujipor  i^nules  will  int-ariably  coatlfmn  him  for  til 
"  oruelty,"  uiitil  their  poiut  of  view  ii  chnngeil  hj  laailiog  tbcm  to 
the  justice  of  and  the  neacuity  for  the  punishment. 

Have  you  observed  this  to  be  ii  fact? 

41.  Can  the  teetimony  of  children  inreganl  to  thecondai 
of  othera  with  whom  tbey  are  iu  conflict  erer  be 
upon? 

42.  In  tb«  following  cxperienoe  of  a  tniiuicj- officer  ^rp- 
ioat  of  situations  presented  iu  the  home  and  tbe  school  7  If 
BO,  describe  concrete  ca»os:  — 

In  truancy  cmius,  I  linre  uftvn  found  the  only  aiouM  offered  to  bc^ 
"  tlie  otlier  buyB  did  "  *c>  Mid  eo.  Au  effort  ii  iiaually  made  to  shift  th» 
blame  :  and  yet  the  offenders  are  usually  ready  to  admit  tbat  tbcy 
have  dune  wrong,  llowcTer,  when  eomoiittinf'  the  offenso  \h*j  fad 
porfectly  justified  in  doing  so,  because  othen  hsro  offended. 


^ 


43.  Docs  B  child  in  school  who  receives  low  j^rades 
ally  think  the  teacher  has  a  grudge  against  him?  W. 
Does  the  principle  hold  for  students  in  tbe  high  sclioul  ?  ia 
tbe  oolluge?  If  the  teacher  'm  just,  bow  CBu  the  pupil  be 
made  to  appreciate  it?  To  what  extent  do  tckohen  aUow 
personal  likes  or  dislikes  to  influence  tJielr  marking  of 
pupiU? 

44.  What  b  tbe  excuse  usually  given  by  a  cbthl  who  has 
bMD  unjust  to  another?  What  is  tbe  excuse  given  by  ■ 
youth?  by  an  a«iull?  What  principks  of  aocukl  de 
mcnt  are  illustrated  by  your  answers  ? 

45.  Is  it  of  advantage  in  games  annoag  children  to  ha 
adult  umpires,  who  will  insist  npoo  ft  rigid  observanoe 
rules? 
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46.  Arc  American  cbildron  givvu  '*  their  own  way  "  too 
largely  in  tLeir  relations  with  tlii^ir  tJdiirs?  What  factors 
inu»t  be  taken  inta  account  in  auswering  this  question? 
Do  peoplo  generally  consider  all  thctic  factors  in  giving 
th«ir  opinions? 

47.  Have  you  observed  that  a  keen  sense  of  justice  in 
parents  i»  reflected  in  their  cliUtlrcit  ?  Contttdvr  whether 
ihe  cbildren  of  lu\vyerB  aud  judges  are  diHtiiiguished  for 
their  tendency  to  play  fair  with  their  fellows.  Are  the  chil- 
dren of  ministers  fairer  than  otht.T  children  in  their  rclt- 
tioiis  with  their  attsuciatvs ?  (low  in  it  with  the  children  of 
profeasoFH  in  college  ? 

48.  In  rospoct  to  this  matter  of  fair  ]ilay,  hav«  you  uo- 
tipwl  any  characteristic  traits  iu  the  cliildi-en  of  merchants? 
of  professional  gamblers  ?  Tahe  a  number  of  adults  you 
Imow  intimately  (yourself  inehnKtl),  rank  thoin  according 
to  tlieir  tenfiency  to  give  a  "  sipiai-e  deal "  to  every  one,  and 
then  see  whether  there  is  any  sigi]i£cant  trend  in  n^rd  to 
their  parenti^. 

I  V.  RESPECT 

1.  Mention,  by  pseudonym,  the  Bre  most  respected  peo- 
ple in  the  community  with  which  you  are  beat  actguainted, 
and  indicate  the  traits,  deeds,  or  circumstances  which  liavo 
won  them  the  respect  of  their  aasooiatea. 

2.  Mention,  by  pseudonym,  persons  whom  you  know  who 
have  onct)  Wl  the  reH]>ect  of  the  jH^opIc  in  their  communi- 
ties, but  who  have  now  forfeited  iL  Why  have  their  asso- 
ciates "  lost  confidence  "  in  them? 

3.  IIow  do  th«  ]H.-oplo  you  know  intimately  manifest 
their  respect  for  any  one?  IIow  do  they  show  their  lack 
of  re«i)cot  for  a  person  ?  Is  there  a  characteristic  way  of 
showing  rc.ijMjct,  or  the  lack  of  it,  for  men  us  contrasted 
with  women  ? 

4.  Can  the  attitude  of  respect  be  assumed  toward  a  young 
.child?  Why?  Toward  an  adolescent ?  Why? 
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5.  Are  certain  classes  of  persons,  as  teavbors  and  minifr. 
t«rs.  respected  in  tiiont  comiimiiilifii  as  a  matter  of  couimT 
Why?  Arc  tlwiy  hIiowh  (lisreepeot  in  certain  oomniunittes ? 
Why '!  la  a  change  taking  phioe  iu  regard  to  this  matter 
in  society  at  large?  Mention  spociHc  instnncw  to  illustnttt 
your  riew. 

6.  What  classes  of  persons.  If  any,  are  u  a  matter  of 
couDN)  shown  ilisre:<pcct  hy  nociety  at  Urge?  Why?  A« 
there  some  classes  toward  whom  aooiety  at  lar;ge  is  neutral  7 
If  HO,  explain. 

T.  What  type  of  a  jMraoB  will  be  most  higilily  rMpMlad 
in  a  college  community  ?  in  a  seaside  resort  'f  in  a  fnaticr 
town  ?  in  a  Hniall  New  Knglaiid  vilhigv  ?  in  a  funning  com- 
munity y  iu  a  metropolis  ?  in  a  capital  city  ?  in  a  aliun  di^ 
trict? 

8.  Do  the  children  of  native-born  G«miiLn  parents  show 
greater  respect  as  a  rule  for  their  teacbera  in  our  publio 
schools  than  do  the  children  of  native-bom  American  jmi- 
cnts?  How  IK  it  with  tho  children  of  native-bom  Irish, 
Swedish,  English,  and  Italian  parents? 

9.  How  cun  one  distinguish  between  genuine  respect  in 
a  ohikl'a  relations  with  people  and  mere  eonnotiooal  po- 
liteness which  is  only  "skin  deep"? 

10.  Describe  a  c«m  of  "  nntural "  respect  on  the  part  of 
a  child  for  a  parent  or  a  teacher  or  a  miiitstcr.  Bo  careful 
to  distinguish  between  respect,  and  fear  or  admiration  or 
conventionality.  If  you  have  obscrred  a  case  of  this  aort. 
give  an  account  of  the  ooudittons  or  exi>cri«ncos  which  <1^ 
velopetl  tho  attitude  of  respect  in  the  child. 

11.  I>cscnbti  the  attitudes  of  any  person  you  know  who 
demands  of  tlie  nelf  ohHervaiice  of  a  higher  ethical  coda 
than  is  demanded  of  the  alfer. 

12.  In  n-fcrunce  to  wliat  sort  of  situations  liave  yon  ob- 
served that  shame  is  first  rannifested  by  diildrt'n  ?  Speak 
also  of  humiliation,  remorse,  chagrin,  and  the  like.  Do  the 
•ituatioD*  in  which  tlicsu  attitudes  are  assumt'tl  change  wilk 
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development?  Work  out  the  developmental  hUtory  of  seT- 
etal  of  these  nttitudi^s. 

13.  What  sort  of  aocuaatioiis  will  a  ty[>ical  hoy  of  ton 
rewtit,  nod  how  will  he  reseut  them  ?  Does  it  make  a  dif- 
ference whL'thtT  the  Ixiy  lives  in  the  city  or  In  the  country? 
in  thu  kIuiu  uv  oti  t)i<;  boulevards  ?  Discuss  the  prinetplo  as 
it  applies  to  girls  of  ten  ;  to  boys  and  ^rls  of  fifteen  ;  of 
.twenty. 

14.  With  respect  to  what  qualities  does  a  boy  of  fifteen 
to  have  a  good  reputation  ?  A  young  man  of  twenty- 

on«?  A  man  of  forty?  A  j,Hrl  of  eighteen?  A  woman  of 
twenty>five?  Does  it  uiako  a  difference  whether  the  inilt- 
vidual  lives  in  the  «ity  or  in  the  country  ?  Whether  he  is 
engaged  in  public  or  only  in  private  enterprises?  Whether 
he  bus  a  diHliu^iIshed  or  only  a  coniuioiiplnce  ancestry?  In 
yo\iT  discussion  take  account  of  all  the  varieties  of  good 
reputations  which  tlie  ]Kiop!c  you  know  best  desire,  and 
cnduavor  to  ao(;ount  for  the  choice  iu  each  case. 
\  16.  Wliat  sort  of  an  experience  will  cause  the  boy  of 
twelve,  nay,  whom  you  know  best  to  lose  his  self-respect  7 
The  boy  of  eighteen?  The  girl  of  twelve?  The  girl  of  six- 
teen? IIow  is  the  loss  of  self-respect  in  each  case  mani- 
fested? Dewrilw  the  effect  of  sucli  a  condition  upon  the 
tmlivitbiftlV  joyousuess,  his  forcef ulness,  and  even  liis  hcaltli, 
if  yon  can. 

16.  Bring  Wfore  your  attention  a  Iwy  whom  you  were 
abl«  to  follow  closely  in  his  development  through  the  a<lo- 
IcAoent  period.  If  you  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  this  experience,  talk  with  an  intelligent  parent  who 
can  ti]iii!ik  iiccnratcly  of  the  prinnipal  changes  which  occurred 
in  his  boy's  development.  Then  write  out  an  account  of  the 
effect  upon  the  boy's  thought  of  himself  when  he  became 
genuinely  int^Teated  in  some  girl.  In  the  same  way  in<l!Gata 
the  infliienee  upon  a  girl  of  adoleaeent  interest  in  some  boy. 

17.  Is  there  a  growing  tendency  in  Ajncrica  to  celL-brate 
in  a  public  way  individuals  who  ttirva  thvir  fellows  cITcct- 
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haly  as  teacliers,  or  iiiveatigaton,  or  iniutst«n  of  the  gOBpd, 
or  physiciaoa,  or  luwuiakors  ?  If  you  think  so,  give  ooncrcM 
instances  in  ]>i'i>of  of  votir  vi«w. 

18.  DisciLss  the  following  <|iiestiou  from  a  Hcfaool  prind- 
pal:  — 

Hiu  the  uiiitom  of  showing  gnat  respect  for  tbo  olericy  doTfloptd 
bud  oiitiuniil  traits  in  some  cuuntrie*  ?  I  am  sura  I  liavo  obmrrtd  Una 
in  doAlicg  vitb  the  diildreo  of  foraiga  pcoplci. 

19.  Give  your  opinion  in  response  to  tbeae  qu«stioQt:' 

A  pentori  liius  );ri?al  rtr^nl  fur  tliu  opinious  ot  oOienot  hiielati,aai 
lie  triua  tu  livn  up  to  tlir-  stiiadards  of  hiaclua.  Then  a  highrcgmrd  hr 
the  opinluiii  of  tliv-iD  uf  s  at.-tss  ubuTs  pne  tendi  lu  Lf(  oim  out  of  tbo 
elaas  ho  is  in  nt  tlK-  tiino.  dop*  it  oot  7  And  oonrerscl}',  tba  kiM  of 
iMpcct  for  the  ilAndurils  uf  oav't  ulass,  with  a  growing  regard  for  tbo 
■tnudiLRls  of  those  liolow  oue,  tends  to  put  the  iudiTidu»l  in  thu  Iimm^k 
olus.  dui'B  it  not  ?  ^H 

20.  Give  concrate  casea  uf  the  way  in  which  m  pulili^- 
Bchool  pupil  may  bo  tiiii};ht  ri'Xpoct  for  what  society  h^^ 
eooaitlereil  ncceiunry  for  it^  wel^re.  ^^ 

21.  Why  do  ancient  institutioos  often  seonre  olteitii'nce 
anil  rcKpvct  from  muny  persons,  while  at  heart  they  may  be 
in  a  rebellions  attitude  toward  them  ?  DiitcuaK  tbo  <)nMtioii 
by  describing  <»ncret«  instances  illustrating  the  priinHplo. 

22.  Do  elciin  linen,  poliuhod  shoes,  etc.,  develop  rapect 
for  one's  self  ?  or  cloes  the  development  of  ru«i»vct  for  self 
lea<]  to  attention  to  personal  appe.trance,  in  the  effort  to 
obscrvo  community  standards? 

28.  Granted  that  genuine  )(elf.re«pect  iota  not  devdop 
until  ndolescunce ;  what  is  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  tht 
metliods  of  <!ontr(>llin};  cliildren  in  Ihtt  Hftli  grade,  nj? 
Wliat  iDotivea  for  goo<I  conduct  can  Ite  ap)>ealed  to  in  tbt 
cuo  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  laoks  self-respect '! 

24.  Have  you  obsorv»d  that  ehildrfn  oft^n  have  dc 
affection  for  a  person,  but  no  marked  respect  for  him? 
Haw  you  ol>scr\-cd  the  reverse  of  this  ?  81m>w  why  the  atti- 
tudes  of  afftwtion  and  respect  are  not  Qouvvsarily  aasu 
towaid  oue  and  the  same  individual. 
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25.  Take  the  case  of  a  mnn  who  is  not  ii  cliurcli  at- 
t«n<I»nt,  Imt  who  is  highly  i-espected  by  the  people  among 
vrhom  he  lives  on  accoiiut  of  his  honesty  hi  business  or 
politics,  his  unusual  ability,  kia  patriotism,  his  diui-itable 
teucIeDcies,  or  the  like ;  would  he  receive  still  greater  pub* 
lie  esteem  if  he  elioidd  become  a  regtdar  attendant  upon 
religious  aervi<!es?  Would  it  make  a  difiereuce  in  what 
community  ho  lived?  Why? 

26.  Wjmt  classes  of  persons,  if  any,  once  well  thought  of 
in  thU  couutry  are  now  rapidly  losing  the  respect  which  has 
been  accorded  them?  Be  specific  in  your  discussion,  iind 
^ve  reasons. 

I  27.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  country  if  medals  were  given  to  unusually 
successful  teachers?  Why  are  honorary  degn'es  given  to 
college  president,  distinguished  scholars,  and  others  ? 

28.  To  what  extent  must  a  man  merit  respect  in  order  to 
be  popular  with  k  college  community  ?  with  the  loafers  in 
a  saloon?  with  a  group  of  clei^ymen?  with  a  high-school 
fraternity? 

29.  If  it  is  true  that  a  boy  of  seven  does  not  care  greatly 
for  a  reputation  for  gentleness,  kindness,  goodness,  and  the 
like,  what  can  Iw  said  of  prevailing  methods  of  ethical 
training  in  the  Sunday  school,  ami  perhaps  even  in  tho 
secular  school  ?  Be  speeiDo  in  your  discussion. 

30.  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  the  individual  described 
In  the  folh>wing? 

I  know  A  child  only  fonr  jreara  old  who  xtiowi  humiliatian,  if  I  «ni 
not  miitaknn.  She  will  be  "allowing  off,"  perhnpa  to  nn  uoplcaunt 
«xtii[it,  uid  will  Roem  perfectly  uiiconBcioua  of  the  faot  that  evcrj  onn 
ftbout  h«r  i*  diiapiiroving  of  her.  FinAllj',  it  aeuiiis  to  dnwn  upon  liar, 
an<l  she  will  Iwgin  l»  not  uuGomfDrtable  mid  itnip^,  and  will  tr^  to 
k«ep  from  oryiiip,  liul  in  tlii?  i»nd  «he  will  riiu  frtmi  tlin  room,  crying 
loudly,  and  pretending  all  the  while  that  she  it  angry  at  a  partienlar 
perton  fur  aoinething  he  hul  no  idea  of  doinff. 

31.  Comment  on  this  testimony  :  — 
1  know  k  child  who,  wben  reprimaoded  by  a  eartain  ponoo,  will,  on 
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seeing  thnt  [>eraoii  again,  tomctimai  run  awnj  from  bet,  or  «ndk 
ber,  trying  iiul  lo  look  at  bar,  yet  really  loolduj;  at  bcr  out  «f  ll»l 
ooriier  of  lier  eye.   Doe*  n't  thin  iudioatn  a  nuDombranaD  of  (liAaiaiW 
il  ttliu|ily  fear,  or  dialike  of  tlie  peisgn? 

32.  If  a  group  of  children  ooald  be  brought  up  to  ado- 
Iflsoenoo  fi-eu  from  nay  tnulitional  OODTCntions,  would  Umj 
then  develop  a  system  of  conventions  of  their  own  V  I^ieav 
the  principle  involved. 

'■i'.i.  Have  you  observed  that  tlioite  adulta  who  as  chihlreB 
were  most  obeisant  and  respeotful  toward  their  eldera  are 
□ow  di^tingiitHlied  among  their  fvUowM  for  their  raspect  for 
exiadug  institutions,  and  iiersons  in  plaoea  of  authoritTi 
civic  or  roli^oiu  ?  Have  you  obs^n'ed  that  the  oppodte  b 
true?  Produce  some  reliable  cvidencv  retatiog  to  thia  mat> 
t«r. 

34.  Discuss  the  propriety  and  tlic  effectiveness  of  asking 
diililrcii  betwei!u  tlio  aga  of  thre«  and  ti'ii  if  thty  urs  not 
ashamed  of  their  soiled  hands,  torn  clothing,  anil  tbe  like. 
Would  your  unxwcr  be  different  if  in  tht^.  plac«  of  "soiled 
band.-t,"  etc.,  thcrr!  tihoiilil  1>e  substituted  lying,  fool  apwdi, 
fighting,  and  so  on '!  Why  ? 

86.  For  bow  ni:uiy  of  your  tcaclicra  in  tlio  alementary 
and  the  high  tu'hiMil  did  you  have  genuine  reapcct?  What 
qualities  inspired  this  c«Bpoct  in  c-wh  cose?  Wliat  wa> 
Iiutkiiig  in  tlie  teachers  wlioni  you  ditl  Dot  rv«|MOt? 

36.  Do  pupilt  in  «choot  to-day  respect  their  t«achon  as 
fully  as  they  did  in  an  older  day?  PrasoDt  tfae  evideno* 
uiHtn  which  your  opinion  is  luuted.  If  there  i>  lessor  mon 
respect  now  than  fonuerly,  acoonut  for  the  cbange. 

S7.  Are  learned  men  respited  in  Amcrics  to-day  as 
fervently  as  they  wero  formerly?  Why?  What  sort  of 
wisdom  is  most  highly  esteemed  among  us?  Would  yoa 
venture  to  cxprcM  your  opinion  on  how  Solomon  would  k* 
regarded  to4ay  if  Iw  lived  in  Chieago?  in  Bostoa?  fal 
Soattle?  in  Bi"itte?tn  Matli-wn?  in  Paris?  in  IWlta?ia 
Boow?  in  I^oodoo?  in  Algiers?  in  Cain?  How 
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Plato  be  regiirdod?  Aristotle?  Bmoii?  Pasteur?  Thomas 
qiiiDaa? Galileo  VMaliutntit?  Raphael  ?  Buethoven  ?  Sliake- 
tpeare?  Marshall  Field?  Jefferson';'  liooseveltV  Carnegie? 

38.  Just  what  19  the  content  and  stgniJicance  of  thtj  oft- 
heard  phrases :  "  My  obililrcn  like  their  tenclior,  and  will 
do  aDytbing  foe  bim  " :  and  "  All  the  pupils  hate  the  teacher, 

be  can't  get  them  to  do  anything." 

39.  Make  out  a  list  of  ten  liittturical  i>«:r»on.igG3  who 
lave  moat  deeply  awakened  your  enthusiastic  admiration, 

and  indicate  the  qualitie§  in  each  that  have  appealed  to  yon. 
In  till-  !<a:no  wanner  make  out  a  list  of  tbe  characters  in 
fiotiott  who  have  left  tbe  most  lasting  impreasion  on  you, 

40.  In  American  history,  what  men  and  women  as  k 
rule  win  the  good-will  and  devotion  of  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary school?  WbyV  in  the   high  school?  Why?   Are 

icre  men  and  women  described  in  all  the  histories  who  do 
it  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  of  any  age  ?  If  bo,  explain. 

41.  According  to  your  obserA-ationa,  do  American  parents 
M  A  rule  show  their  eh!l<lren  as  much  respect  as  the  chil- 
dren show  them?  la  there  a  sentiment  ia  the  community 
you  know  bott  to  the  effect  that  cbUdna  abould  be  re- 
spected ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

42.  Is  it  well  to  teach  the  young  to  respeet  and  obey 
those  in  authority  without  questioning  whether  they  merit 
it?  Why  do  people  insist  upon  obedience  to  establisliud 
anthority,  right  or  wrong? 

43.  Can  a  child  be  taught  to  show  respect  for  a  partic- 
ular office  in  church  or  state  without  feeling  respect  for 
the  individual  who  occupies  tbe  office  ?  Is  sucli  an  attitude 
common  among  us  ?  Is  it  of  service  ?  How  ? 

I  44.  Comment  as  you  think  appropriate  on  tbe  follow- 
ing:— 

I  alirajs  ilr«kde<l  to  risit  mj  siater'a  bomo  wlieii  ber  bo;,  Aged  all 
joara,  WM  kruiintl.  His  itppuarnnao  when  he  would  cuinu  in  frani  plajr 
irriUUd  b«r.  When  bo  went  to  aabool  all  ihe  tbougbt  ot  w>i  that  be 
•hoiild  bkT«  «1aiin  elothei,  a  eicain  fuce,  and  olosn  hands.  Mujj'  is  the 
tiae  I  bive  heard  her  iaj,  "  Uo  'U  bo  clewi  if  be  U  ii*t  uijrtbiiig  elsa." 
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Now  he  U  t«D  jCATt  old  ;  and  tral;  the  tint  thing  ha  will  mj  wliM  I 
meets  »  uew  aoquiuutBuec  is  sometbiDg  coDoeming  clMiaUnoM  or  i 
peanince.  When  tpepJciog  of  bo;*  in  his  grade  M  school  he  n(mi 
their  dirt;  face  or  torn  Bhirt,  u  though  these  were  the  greUMt 
itiiHgiaftble. 

45.  Respond  to  this  question,  asked  hj  a  muTeni^  i 
dent : — 

I  oocuiioiull;  lee  diibooegt  prnoticsB  when  T  Ata  tmking  ui  mini> 
nBtioa.  I  klwBjB  feel  extremely  iudigiuui,  and  never  aftcrwudi  \an 
1  the  EBme  respect  for  the  ones  nliimi  I  know  to  bare  bovii  guillj.  b 
this  not  opposed  to  the  principle  tbut  one  holda  himt«lf  oo  «  highsc 
•tnudftrd  tliw)  he  does  his  fetlowi  ? 

46.  Resixtnd  to  the  foUowiug  question :  — 

When  I  WBS  eight  ;eu«  old  mj  malbor  used  to  have  me  6o  a  ( 
amount  of  knitting  every  day.  One  day  I  iroa  obatinTite,  and  would  aol 
do  my  t&ik.  About  scvod  o'clock  of  that  day  my  tnothor  vat  lakaa 
Tioilently  ill,  and  for  houra  wu  in  a  critical  condition.  I  was  m  tntt- 
ooaie  with  what  I  call  remone  tbal,  in  epite  of  all  the  cicitMMBt  ■(• 
teudant  upon  Bucb  an  occa&ion,  I  took  my  work  and  knitted  thvnqnind 
DUtnlwr  of  rounds  late  at  nighL  If  my  feeling  was  not  remcfM,  what 
■hould  it  bo  called  ? 

VI.  DOCILITY 

1.  Obeerre  a  group  of  boys  in  nny  oommunity,  and  not* 
vhat  tmts  the  leader  possesseii  wliich  give  bim  his  prefr 
tige.  Note  whether  lie  is  a  teacher  of  the  rvat  of  the  group, 
and  if  so  what  ucttvitios  bo  attvinptM  t»  have  hU  foUowms 
Ivani.  Then  dUcuna  your  observations  in  the  light  of  th* 
principles  of  docili^.  Make  similar  o)>sorvatioDS  with 
respect  to  groups  of  girls,  and  note  any  diiforvnco  betwcam 
them  and  boys  in  the  things  they  learn  readily  from  a 
leader. 

2.  Toward  what  aort  of  situation*  is  tbctypioil  rity  boy 
of  aoTcn  most  dooile?  of  fifteen?  of  twentymoe?  Dosait 
initke  a  difference  whether  he  lives  in  the  stums  or  on  the 
IioulcTards?  Why?  Anawer  thc»o  questions  with  respect  la^ 
the  typtcol  city  girL  ^M 

S.  Toward  what  sort  of  situations  is  a  typical  country  boy 
of  wven  most  docile?  of  sixteen  ?  of  tweaty^ine  ?  Does 
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matte  amy  difference  whether  he  is  a  "hired  hand"  or  the 
SOD  of  s  woll-to^u  farmer  ? 

4.  Work  out  with  all  the  caire  poBsible  thia  question: 
"What  are  the  eHsential  differences  in  docility  between  chil- 
dren of  (a)  American  parents ;  (i)  Irish  parents ;  (c) 
Gunnan  parents ;  (</)  English pareiita;  (e) Italian  parents; 
(^f^  Scandinavian  parents  ? 

I  5.  Prepare  a  biogniphicid  stietcb,  mentioning  marked 
•pocbs  in  your  development  when  you  (a)  resisted  the  learn- 
ing of  conventions  imposed  on  you  by  teachers  and  parents ; 
and  (i)  persisted  in  learning  things  which  were  distasteful 
to  UiOM  in  authority  over  yon. 

\  6.  Try  to  find  out  whether  the  distin^shed  men  and 
women  you  know  had  the  reputation  of  being  docile  as 
diUdreii.  Or  were  tliey  re.lH-Uious,  as  a  rule,  toward  the 
ooaven^ona  in  force  about  them  ? 

7.  In  many  schoolrooms,  and  in  many  homes  also,  oue 
may  fre<jueutly  hear  complaints  like  the  following :  "  Why 
don't  you  sit  still,  as  I  told  you  to  doV"  "Why  do  you 
communicate  when  I  told  you  to  attend  to  yonr  own 
affaire  ? "  "  Why  don't  you  study  your  lessons,  as  I  told 
you  to  do  ?  "  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  Take  up  each  of  these 
complaints,  and  others  like  them,  and  show  why  the  typical 
child  if  not  docile  in  respect  to  the  matter  urged  upon  him. 

8.  In  what  proportion  of  the  homes  you  know  intimately 
do  tlie  children  reatlily  accept  the  view  of  the  parent  in 
respect  to  (a)  "  manners "  in  the  home  and  outside ;  (i) 
thB  choice  of  companions  ;  (r)  indulgence  in  sweetmeats, 
etc;  ((f)  application  to  studies;  (e)  refraining  from  cer- 
tain plays  and  games,  as  swimming,  skating,  and  tlie  like? 
Describe  in  detail  the  life  in  a  home  where  the  childroo  are 
docile  in  the  ways  indicated. 

9.  Have  you  known  of  boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty  who 
have  "run  away  from  home"?  If  so,^veindetail  tliecauses 
which  letl  to  the  cHtruitgcment  of  the  \iny  and  his  parents. 

10.  Are  fatlicrs   and   their  ailolescent  sons  usually  on 
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good  tenoa  with  odo  another  ?  Are  tnothen  and  their  aido 
lescent  <laii;;iitcrH  usually  ooufiik-ntiiU  fnoniU  ?  Work  ODtiu 
detail  the  social  principltis  iiivolveil  iu  the^  cjuestiuna. 

11.  Do  parents  in  rural  distriota  get  on  more  ha^^j^or 
less  happily  with  their  adolescvnt  sons  and  daughters  tbu 
parents  in  the  city?  Why? 

12.  Describe  the  appeai'ance,  actions,  spe«ch,  and  aoou 
of  a  child  confonntDg  to  «oidv  (H>nveiitioa  which  ha  reoaatit 
but  which  is  forced  on  him.  Do  girls  accept  the  iitevililil^i 
in  this  respect  with  less  difficulty  than  boys?  jKk 

13.  Make  out  a  list  of  fiuniliar  voiivi-ntiuits  which  yon 
h;ivo  heard  boys  of  ten  ridicule  'f  Do  girls  ridicule  tli«  tanw 
things?  What  do  boys  of  eighteen  ridicule?  Girlsof  eigfat> 
«en?  What  is  the  mutliud  of  ridiculing  a  convention  at  the 
age  of  t*n  ?  of  fifteen  ?  of  twenty  V 

14.  Do  high-school  8tudt>nbi  conform  more  easily  than 
college  students  to  the  rule.i  laiil  down  by  tlwir  t4-iu::bers? 
Do  students  in  both  sorts  of  institutions  often  fetrl  thai  tlw 
faculty  is  unruasonablo  in  itM  domanda?  Why  do  stodcaiti 
ao  oft«u  tiiiuk  they  should  he  granted  more  libertiM  tfaia 
are  usually  allowed  them? 

16.  At  what  age  do  stwlcnts  noMt  nwdily  look  npon 
their  instructors  as  models  to  be  emulated  in  all  wayi?  Is 
there  a  diSorcnco  bvtwin-n  boys  and  girls  iu  ihia 
Is  it  Uitt  same  in  the  oitj  a«  in  the  country? 

15.  Is  there  anything  taught  in  the  kindergarteB  ' 
which  the  ty]iical  child  of  five  is  naturally  in  a  docile,  i 
ilativo  attitude?  Woidd  ho  of  his  own  n«'oord  ask  the  kin- 
dergartner  to  teaoh  him  any  of  the  tlting^t  in  htr  rrgnlar 
pi'ogranimea ?  What  is  the  situation  in  thi-  typical  prink^^^ 
fchool?  in  the  high  school?  in  the  college?  ^^M 

17.  Do  tlio  l«.'iu-iier!t  you  know,  whetJier  in  llM^  eletOMl^^ 
ary  school,  the  high  school,  or  the  coUege,  suggest  in  cbttr 
speech  and  manner  that  they  are  loading  groups  o£  devoted 
fiillnw€!nt?  or  tlmt  tliey  are  urging    forward  dtaintcn'stcd 
loiterers '(  Comment  on  the  situation  as  you  see  it. 
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18.  Iflth«  attitude  of  the  high-school  student  towanl  his 
work  iiiori;  cordial  or  less  cordial  thaii  that  of  tho  elemenU 
ar}'-3cbool  pupil  toward  his  tasks  ?  How  is  it  iti  the  college? 
Are  graduate  stiideiit»  i)i  a  more  asttiiailative  frame  of  tnind 
tliAQ  mxlergruduiites  ?   Why? 

19.  To  what  extent  in  your  life  at  the  present  tiiiio  do 
you  itnitato  the  people  about  you?  Do  you  consciously 
imitate  aiiy  one ?  Why? 

20.  Looking  over  your  developmental  oa«>er,  what  sooms 
to  you  to  have  been  the  period  when  you  learned  most 
reatlily  by  imitatiou?  What  diil  you  learn  most  freely  in 

^_  this  way '! 

^»  21.  Could  you  tell  what  proportion  of  your  present  views 
and  attitudDit  are  the  result  of  direct  imitation?  How  did 
you  acquire  views  and  attitudes  nut  learned  iuitatively  ? 

2'2.  Have  you  been  a  mcmberof  adramatic  club?  If  so, 
»ay  whether  you  gained  much  of  positive  value  therefrom, 
uid  why. 

28.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  more  important  dramatizations 
in  whioh  you  engaged  at  ono  pf'riixl  or  another  in  your 
developmental  career.  Dcscrilie  in  some  detail  what  iuflu- 
enoe  these  experiences  exerted  npon  your  intellectual  and 
emotional  development. 

24.  What  types  in  any  community  do  ehihlren  of  differ- 
ent ages  frequently  impersonate,  —  teachers,  ministers, 
policemen,  railway  engineers,  robbers,  and  the  like?  Doi'-o 
it  make  a  differeni^e  whether  the  cliildren  live  in  the  city  or 
io  the  country?  Why? 

26.  Is  the  following  instance  at  all  typical?  What  jtrin- 
eiplc  is  involved? 

A  boj  agvil  ei^ht  wna  told  aeveml  times  by  bis  teacher  tbat  it  wi« 
tbc  proper  tliiiig  for  him  to  liFc  liis  liul  wbeii  lie  iiinthor  on  tbc  street. 
Kbe  bud  also  gircn  little  morning  tslkt  on  street  mftiiiwn.  One  Aaj 
as  she  wu  uolkic^  down  tho  street  lie  saw  her  caminf^,  and  rather 
tbaii  not  do  M  sbe  wlabcd.  he  hnrricdl}'  took  off  his  but  and  sat  on  it, 
Tben  It  ben  she  came,  ho  bad  do  bat  on,  and  so  did  not  need  to  pcrfortn 
Uie  bated  net. 


farOelM 
S.  ••  Many  of  ii»  eoBvtatiaaB  of 
the  nal  gnmik  at  cUUf^"  Da  50a  agree 
■Mt?  DiMOM  the  Mttar  B  teuL 

29.  Xuw  s  OBBbev  €<  uMiirtiwi  «( 
oAg*  EiBwUch  tnd  to  pwwf  dooHty  ia  paph,  ^ 

M.  B«pl7  to  tbk  n«fi*ii»,  grriag 


Dm 

T 


1  ar  fMl  towu<l  vkick  Ui 


81.  Pnaent  four  tiw  flf  tb«  prahl—i  "■lira lad  in  tka  ^ 
foUovti^  qncMioa  :  — 

IiMOTMtiMftgaodtlMf  «faBitbMn«aafcaMMv»T  1*1 
brtut  (ar  d>Ui«a  U  U  i|iiliiiiw  m4  aM«l  fa 
tten  viO  tlw7  a<«  U  Mn  apt  to  W  IW  MM  M  i^k  Bla  r 

82.  An  mothen  fisbb  to  orcido  Aa  matter  o( 
coBTCBtioBa  00  tkar  boja?  Ajk  afaaak  pBrent  Uk 
in;  qiwatioai,  uul  report  Us  roponte.  Tlien  pwm  tbe  iwll 
of  jonr  obaemtiooB.  and  preseot  Toar  tlieoriea  oa  Um  gis- 
cnlqnaMion  alianu:  — 

Da  joa  think  if  •  fMiBg  W  mm  kb  knifa  al  tlia  Ubia  wUb  atkw 
■mmWt*  of  tba  family  sM  tlnir  forta,  U  wOl  aoMuna  all  hit  daji 
to  aaa  bu  knfa  nalni  ba  ii  inatraatod  to  Ito  aaalnrr  7  Will  ba  Ml 
atoaga  in  tiiaa  witlioat  Iha  tailMBair  Wnrie  cffoiU  of  iba  aoUur  to 
■ilatialiusr 
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SS.  A«k  tbo.se  questions  of  a  frank  teacher,  and  report 
his  response.  Tlien  give  the  rettults  of  your  own  obsorva- 
tioDs.  aa<t  present  your  theories  ou  the  general  questioa  at 
ifisue:  — 

Ii  it  not  many  ttines  tho  teaober's  fault  that  oliildren  are  not  mom 
docile  toward  tlie  work  of  the  school  ?  Trii«,  chitiirvii  ofLen  like  tu 
pU;  truant;  but  Is  u't  it  jiossibte  to  keep  tliem  intereated  bj  iulro- 
duciug  inariiial  training  and  ulhlutica  ? 

S4.  Is  the  situation  presented  in  the  foUowiug  testimony 
met  with  fre«iuently  in  high-iichoul  or  college  classrooms? 

I*  the  boy  id  college  who  altenda  simply  to  pleane  his  jiareiita,  neoea- 
aarily  hostile  to  all  that  goes  ou  iu  the  classroom  ?  1  know  several 
Mies  of  hoys  irho  try  ufteu  to  appear  iriJIifureut,  becauie  they  think 
that  in  so  doing  thoy  will  not  bo  thought  to  be  "aiMies"  nr  "grinds," 
but  good  foliaws.  Yet,  given  a  aubjeot  which  is  nut  aboTe  their  beads, 
tbey  will  certaluly  nut  be  hostile. 

85.  Is  the  premise  on  which  the  following  question  is 
bawd  a  sound  one?  If  so,  explain  the  phenomenon  do- 
Bcrtbed:  — 

If  children  are  reluctant  to  adopt  the  eonreotioiiB  of  society,  why 
do  Wtt  IBB,  as  we  do,  the  little  hoy  who  haj  just  teamed  the  art  of 
doSng  his  cap  eager  to  do  it  upon  every  poasible  ocoastuu  7 

36.  Can  one  tcacli  a  child  that  he  should  ho  agreeable  to 
one  whom  he  detests,  and  at  the  same  time  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  not  playing  a  "  sneaky  game  "  ? 

3T.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  child's  social  de- 
velopment if  he  were  allowed  to  observe  only  the  conveu- 
tions  which  suited  his  fancy  at  any  time?  Have  you  known 
persons  who  have  had  this  ex]»erience?  If  so,  describe  their 
•ociiil  attitudes  in  maturity. 

&S,  Does  the  typical  child  derive  more  pleasure  from 
^ving  information  than  from  receiving  it?  Is  the  saino 
true  with  Imys  as  witJi  girls  ?  What  is  the  evidence  bear- 
ing on  this  point?  Do  children  differ  in  this  regard?  Be 
specifia  in  your  response. 

39.  Can  a  child  of  eight,  say,  be  niatle  to  understand 
vhy  he  should  be  held  for  clear,  accurate  work  in  all  be 
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cloe«,  and  not  iLllowed  to  be  inaccurate  and  Buperfl«ialT 
How  is  it  with  a  child  of  twelve?  of  eighteen?  ■ 

40.  Discuss  the  following : —  ^ 

la  it  the  result  of  l&ek  of  training  In  tocial  eoDTentioiia  thaX  mm* 
ponotM  find  it  very  tliSlouIt  to  appnar  frlewU;  wbe»  th»j  do  nM  (n1 

tbot  wnj  ? 

41.  Are  college  studentei  more  really  than  kindergartes 
obildren  to  master  completely  the  techmc  of  an;  oew  art 
before  they  begin  to  practice  it  ? 

42.  Under  what  ootiditions  will  the  ^ical  child  willingly 
apply  himself  to  the  mastery  of  the  tecbnic  of  instruiaental 
music?  of  written  language?  Should  ho  be  allowod  to  exfr 
oute  iu  either  of  these  ways  before  he  ba»  gained  aooie 
faoilily  in  the  use  of  the  correct  tcchnic?  Apply  tbe  p: 
oiples  to  other  arts  tbe  cliild  must  luurn. 


Vn.  RESKNTMENT 


»pna« 


1.  According  to  your  obstcrvation*,  wbioh  children  from 
two  to  tive  years  of  a^  ilnd  it  hardest  to  adjust  tbemnelvN 
to  the  order  of  things  about  tbinn,  —  those  in  tbe  homes  of 
the  rich  or  those  iu  the  homes  of  the  |)oor?  AVhy?  ^H 

2.  Observe  young  children  in  a  home  where  both  tfe^B 
father  and  thu  mother  are  bard-working  in  the  effort  to 
earn  daily  bread.   Are  tbeso  children  in  conflict  with  tbdr 
parents  and  others  much  of  the  time  ?  Why  ? 

3.  Is  it  a  disadvantage  in  the  training  of  a  child  that  hit 
parents  must  work  for  their  liring,  provided  tJwy  an  taa- 
perate,  and  not  overpowered  by  their  labor?   Diaooiw  tli^— 
matter  in  detail.  ^| 

4.  Do  you  ever  in  your  present  reactions  u{)on  the  world 
feel  resetitiuent  toward  thinijt  1  Or  when  nuittent  do  not 
go  right,  is  there  always  some  ptrton  who  is  at  fault,  as  it 
seem*  to  you  ? 

h.  Deaciibo  case*  of  intense  anger  you  have  obMrred 
In  (a)  a  child  one  year  old ;  (6)  a  boy  five  years  of  aga; 
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(c)  «  girl  of  the  siime  age ;  (rf)  a  boy  of  eighteen  and  n, 
girl  of  the  same  age :  (e)  a  mature  niau  and  woman. 

6.  Doywu  uver,  at  your  present  stage  of  development,  be- 
come angry  at  a  ])ei'sun  who  hus  nut  intent!  on  ally  done  yuii 
harm,  or  wlio  hoa  not  willfully  neglected  to  do  bis  duty  by  you? 

7.  Hiw  your  view  of  wimt  ought  to  be  resented  in  tho 
people  with  whom  you  have  relations  changed  as  you  have 
developed.  Be  apecitic  and  detailed  in  your  answer, 

8.  Have  you  observed  thfit  people  who  never  get  angry 
at  otliers  are  imposed  upon  by  their  fellows?  Ai-e  iraseibla 
persons  aggressed  upoi]  leas  than  docile  persons  ?  How  is  it 
with  children  of  different  ages? 

9.  In  the  groups  of  which  you  are  a  member,  are  tliere 
oertnin  persons  who  "  cannot  bear  to  be  in  one  another's 
present-e"?  Why?  Does  it  wwiWon  or  utrongtlicn  their 
antipathy  to  be  thrown  together  frequently  ?  Is  it  the  same 
way  in  childhood  and  youth  ? 

10.  Describe  a  case  of  r«venge  in  cbildhood  which  you 
have  observetl.  What  were  the  ages  of  the  chililrun  con- 
oerucd  ?  How  long  an  interval  was  there  between  the  injury 
done  and  the  revengeful  deed  ? 

11.  Descril)^  any  ease  of  long  enduring  anger  ugniniit 
a  plaj-fellow  which  you  have  observed  in  childhood.  What 
occasioned  the  anger?  How  did  tliu  injured  child  manifest 
bis  feeling?  Describe  mieh  a  coae  in  youth;  in  maturity. 
How  were  these  cases  distinguished  one  from  another? 

12.  Can  you  tell  when  a  jK-rituu  is  angry  as  contrasted 
with  indignant  ?  How  ? 

13.  Detwribe  the  case  of  indignation  which  you  have 
observed  earliest  in  cliildhood  or  youtii.  ^^']lat  occasionod 
this  attitude  ?  Flow  was  it  expressed  ? 

14.  In  your  own  reseutfid  attitudes  at  your  present  stage 
of  development,  whteh  state  of  niind  is  jiredominant,  anger 
or  indignation?  What  situations  now  most  easily  and  fre- 
quently arou-ie  reitentful  attitudes  in  you  ?  Do  you  differ  in 
thia  respect  fiom  your  associates  whom  you  know  best  1 
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16.  Describe  concrete  cases  of  jealottsyjou  have  ob 
ia  chUdltood,  and  say  what  occasioned  them.  Describe  mull 
cases  in  joath;  in  tnatnrity.  What  ftnt  tho  essential  tliffe^ 
ences  in  these  cases'' 

16.  Mendon  in  detail  on  instance  you  hare  obwrvsd 
wherein  jealousy  proved  to  be  of  service  to  the  one  who 
expressed  it.  VTlty?  Mention  an  iu-itani^  whrrt-in  it  proToI 
to  be  a  disadrantage.  Why?  Ou  the  whole,  is  the  emotioa 
of  service  in  haman  life  ? 

17.  Is  jealousy  predominantly  a  nuuteuliiic  or  a  fcminiiM 
trait  in  childhood  ?  in  youth  'f  in  maturity  ? 

18.  In  the  community  you  know  best,  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  jualouay  among  the  people?  What  cLubm 
of  persons  tn  the  said  oODHnunity  are  most  jealous  of  one 
another?  Why? 

19.  Does  jealousy  prevail  more  generally  in  the  oi^  tliMi 
in  tlie  country?  AMiy?  Does  it  play  a  lai^r  part  in  a 
graded  city  school  than  in  an  ungraded  rural  school? 
Why? 

20.  Is  jealousy  more  active  among  the  brighter  pnpUtof 
a  school  than  among  tho  duller  ones?  Among  thoM  who 
are  physically  strong  than  among  Uwm  who  are  physically 
weak  ? 

21.  Do  the  poor  people  you  know  assume  a  bo«tile  atti> 
tudo  toward  those  who  have  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
themselves  ?  Do  those  who  have  bot  little  achoolin;;  ridi- 
cule those  who  are  e^lucatcd  ?  Be  specific  ia  your  di»cu*- 
lion. 

22.  Have  you  beard  rongh  persons  make  fan  of  tboM 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  ••  refined  "  in  spo«oh  or 
manner?  If  so,  what  was  tl>o  motive  behind  their  actioa? 

23.  Have  you  known  of  diildrcn  who  inflietoal  pain  npoa 
theraselTea  io  order  to  make  a  parent  or  teacher  or  otfatr 
person  suffer?  If  so,  describe  the  ca«e  in  detul,  and  Miy 
whether  it  is  at  all  typical  ?  Have  yoa  known  grown  people 
to  du  anything  uf  tliin  Kort  ? 
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2-1.  Observe  a  child  roared  apart  from  other  children, 
aod  uiiJtir  conditions  whuro  lie  in  given  prmrtiailly  overy- 
tbing  be  desires.  Does  he  manifest  the  jealous  attitude?  If 
■0,  under  what  circumstances  ?  Will  jealousy  fail  to  appear 
nnlesH  the  diild  i»  in  competition  with  other  children  ? 

25.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  in  wliich  jealousy 
apparently  faik-d  to  appear  until  the  adolesoent  period  waa 
reached?  Describe  in  detail  what  circumstances  seemed 
fint  to  call  it  forth. 

26.  What  influvnco,  if  any,  does  school  education  have 
on  the  attitude  of  jealoiisy  ?  Preuent  Bome  very  dofinito 
oonoret«  evidence  illuatratiug  the  principle  in  question 
bere. 

27.  To  what  extent  is  an  adult's  "  temperament "  diw  to 
repression  or  rea<Iy  expressiou  of  angry  Htatea  during  hia 
developing  years  ? 

28.  Do  (Hircnta  and  teachers  as  a  ndo  bestow  favorx  on 
a  child  as  liberally  when  be  is  "  good"  as  when  he  assumes 
an  angry  or  beUigerent  or  bullying  attitude?  Mention 
definite  concrete  details  in  support  of  your  view.  What 
inferencoH  of  social  sii^iiillcancc  t»n  bo  drawn  from  your 
anHwer  to  the  above  question  ? 

29.  Are  bright,  aetive  individuals  more  liliely  than  tLose 
of  a  duller- nature  to  be  in  conflict  much  of  the  t.ime  with 
the  people  with  whom  tbty  have  vital  relations?  Why? 

80.  Would  you  prophesy  a  liappy  or  an  unhappy  future 
for  a  boy  of  seven  who  is  distinguished  because  of  his  tend- 
ency to  resent  any  trertpiutsing  upon  what  ho  fanciea  are  hi8 
rights?  Contra-it  with  this  type  the  one  that  rarely  offers 
opposition  to  the  aggression  of  pla)-niatea  or  others.  In  dis- 
cussing these  eases,  take  into  account  Uto  relative  success  in 
life  of  adults  of  these  different  tyjies, 

31.  If  a  cliild  should  always  express  hia  anger  "on  the 
spot,"  would  he  develop  attitudes  of  hatred  and  revenge  ? 

Why? 

82.  •' The  expression  of  anfper  in  childhood  is  essential 
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to  the  best  physical  (luvelopmcnt  of  tbo  iodiridual."  Dis- 
cu»*  this  tii'o|K>sitioii,  oonsulting  with  it  pbysivion  or  an 
intelligent  parent,  if  you  are  not  j^ounelf  an  autltonty  m 
respect  to  this  matter. 

33.  The  follovriiig  te«tunony  ia  giron  by  sn  obserrant 
mother.  Is  the  case  described  a  typical  one?  Dueass  it  ta 
all  its  bearings  :  — 

My  ditughtfr  at  tlie  ag*  of  four  yenra  had  ■  Labit  «h«o  vfrj  at 
ahuttiDg  faarMtK  ij|)  in  a  vaoiuit  room,  tliowing  hL-ncIf  on  Ui«  flo«>r,aii4 
kiuking  snd  itorunnjiiit;  IM  ft  voot  to  her  ovriehnr^d  feeliog*-  Mlut  Ul 
licr  aruuBcJ  the  dvnirH  lu  bo  alone  on  tbcao  occiuiuni  ? 

84.  Comment  on  the  following  observation  of  a  MB- 
dent : — 

Do  tlie  following  re mftrlm  by  itiidenti  illiutmtc  tlieBtlilad«a(  j«l- 
onity?  "Tliul  fellow  n  u  tlmrk,  bnt  be  u  awf  11117 queer " ;  "E^ii 
prottyi  but  *be  bus  do  braiiu,"  1  have  heoril  many  sucb  iwoufc*  tof 

iag  my  stay  in .  Onu  felluw  aaid  recently  ho  wu  thankful  bo  vM 

juat  a  eominon  "  bonehend."  Are  tLeie  penon*  not  magnifying  iap«r- 
feetions  ia  tboir  aa*ociBtcs,  in  order  to  gire  Tcnt  l»  the  foeliof  at 
joaltiuiy  ? 

55.  (jvt  all  the  ftcc»mt«  iofonnation  yon  can  rvf^ard 
the  attitudes  wliiob  twins  assume  toward  ntoh  othor.  Do 
tliey  resent  the  afrKfcssioDs  of  one  another  ?  Do  tbey,  if  the 
occafiion.  arises,  niitutffst  jealousy  of  onv  another?  If  yoti 
find  twins  iin  t-xcoption  to  tlie  rnle  in  regard  to  these  mat- 
ter*, wliat  expUuiatiou  can  you  offer  therefor? 

56.  Wbat  ordinarily  is  thir  tnic  iittitudo  of  a  cbild  of 
five  when  lie  says  to  a  pUytnate,  "  I  hate  you."  How  is  it 
with  a  boy  of  ten  ?  with  a  girl  of  this  age  ?  with  a  jtmUi  t4 
eitl>eT  sex  at  eighteen  ? 

ST.  Does  jcaloui^  exixt  among  distinguished  teoebenT 
htwytre?  iniiiinters?  between  great  universities?  amall  col- 
leges appealing  to  the  same  clientele  ?  state  normal  srhoob 
in  any  one  stato?  chondioa  in  any  small  city?  Why,  b 
eou^h  case? 

38.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  President  Lineoln 
bore  no  resonttDOnt  toward  his  enemies,  personal  or  political. 
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but  beetowed  favors  on  them  aa  IJVierally  oh  on  his  friends. 
On  the  otli^r  haiiil,  some  reformers  apparently  eliow  in- 
tvuse  resell titie lit  towanl  those  who  oppose  their  policies,  or 
who  do  not  realize  their  ideals  of  civic  virtue.  Try  (1)  JSo 
uccount  for  the  differences  between  these  men ;  (^2)  to  de- 
termine which  altitude  provetl  to  be  most  effective  in  "get- 
ting things  done  "  readily  and  effectively. 


I 


VUL  AGGRESSION 

1.  Are  girls  of  three  normally  as  combative  as  boys  of 
this  age  ?  In  groups  of  young  boys  and  girls,  who  are  the 
aggressors,  the  foi-mer  or  the  latter  ?  How  is  it  at  the  ago 
of  ten? 

2.  Among  the  boys  in  a  city  public  sehool,  do  those  from 
the  avenues  and  the  boulevards  aggress  u[>on  those  from  the 
alleys?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around? 

3.  Do  the  German  boys  as  a  class  encroach  upon  the 
others?  How  is  it  with  the  Irish  boys?  the  American  boya? 
the  Scsuidiuanan  boys? 

4.  Do  the  same  tendencies  prevail  among  tlio  girls  ks 
among  the  boys  ? 

6.  In  the  rural  school,  do  the  sons  of  well-to-do  farmers 
"  lord  it  over  "  the  sons  of  day  laborers  ?  Or  is  it  the  other 
way  around?  How  is  it  among  the  girls? 

6.  What  situations  will  leail  to  a  fight  among  tho  boys 
In  A  city  public  sohiwl?  in  a  rural  school?  Describe  group 
Qghts  you  liave  observed,  pointing  out  the  causes  as  fully 
ax  possible. 

7.  Do  the  boya  who  secure  the  highest  marks  in  school 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  aggressors  in  the  group? 
Or  do  the  dullards  carry  off  tlie  honors  in  this  respect? 
Ask  tliis  question  of  (ir)  a  principal  of  a  high  school ;  (&) 
a  principal  of  an  elementary  school. 

8.  In  a  group  of  boj-s  of  any  age,  are  the  physically 
•trougest  members  the  most  aggressive  ?  Have  you  known 
auusually  capable  boys  iu  a  muscular  sense  to  be  noted  for 
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their  peace-loving  dispoBidon?  Does  the  question  of  s^ 
nutiunaJily,  i^coiiumic  status,  or  locality  of  resiilvnoe  play  a 
promineDt  part  in  reference  to  this  matter? 

d.  How  early  have  you  observed  that  n  group  of  boyi 
will  ns  a  group  endeavor  to  prevent  conflicts  among  thmr 
merabers,  or  settle  them  without  physical  encounter  wbcu 
they  arise?  Does  this  tenttency  develop  earlier  among  ci^ 
than  among  country  boys?  At  what  ag«  docci  it  nuuiifeil 
itself  among  girls  ? 

10.  Do  the  boys  on  the  boulevards  fight  Icmt  or  molt 
than  the  boys  in  the  slums?  Why?  Try  to  get  firaL-hand 
evidence  on  this  matter. 

It.  What  is  thesociulstgnificancKof  thctcrni*'*  liowviy 
tough"?  Are  boys  born  "tough,"  or  are  they  made  so? 
Discuss  the  Bitbjoct  in  view  of  definite,  ooncreto  typea  you 
bavt!  known  Intimately. 

12.  Describe  in  detail  a  case  you  have  observed  of  groap 
settlement  of  troubles  existing  bvtwccn  two  or  more  of  iM 
meniburs.  Say  whethor  tlie  group,  or  the  conl«staiits  thwii- 
selves,  took  the  initiative  in  this  proceeding,  and  whether 
the  latter  readily  accepted  the  decision  of  the  group.  Tell 
just  how  the  group  went  about  it  to  determino  who  «» 
in  the  right  in  the  contest. 

13.  Ask  the  parcnt«  of  s  family  of  boys  frooi  five  to 
fiftMD  jcara  of  age  whelli^'r  they  have  to  take  precAntioM 
to  avoid  "scrapping"  between  them.  Find  out  prKtady 
and  in  detail  what  the  parents  do,  and  what  saoocM  tbey 
have,  in  their  own  estiniatiou. 

14.  Listen  for  an  hour  to  the  talk  of  a  groap  of  boyi  of 
any  age,  who  are  not  engaged  in  aome  interv«ting  notivily 
dcmantling  their  full  attention,  and  note  what  pro|Mrtion 
of  what  they  say  relates  to  combat  of  some  kind,  either 
between  themselves  and  their  rivals,  or  between  oUien 
whom  tlicy  know  nt  school  or  elMwhcrc.  Mention  the  ntn* 
atjons  they  depict,  the  attitudes  they  assume,  the 
they  use,  and  the  like. 
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In  th«  same  way  listen  to  the  talk  of  a  g^up  of  girls, 
and  note  m  detaQ  how  it  dtSprs  from  that  of  the  boys. 

16.  Jiimt  whut  is  tlie  social  siguificance  aii<l  the  social 
effect  of  "  hohling  a  gntdge  "  against  a  rival  or  an  associ- 
ate? Do  tlie  children  of  certain  nationalities  more  than 
otlu.TS  iiicJinc  to  hold  gnidjjes?  If  so,  give  the  evidence  in 
support  of  jour  answer.  Is  this  tendency  mora  marked  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country? 

17.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  methods  which  a  boy  of  the 
age  of  five  whom  you  know  well  employs  to  tease  (a)  his 
parents;  (&)  his  brothers;  (c)  his  sisters;  (_d)  his  play- 
mates; (e}  his  pets. 

H     18.  Write  out  a  similar  list  for  a  girl  of  the  age  of  live. 

19.  Indicate  the  favorite  ways  for  tormenting  teachera 
in  (a)  rural  schools;  (6)  city  graded  schools;  (c)  city 
high  schools  ;  (</}  small  colleges ;  (e)  universities. 

20.  Do  children  ordinarily  take  jdeasnre  in  teasing  a 
cripple?  Does  it  make  a  difference  what  the  particular 
obaracter  of  the  disability  is,  or  whether  the  children  live 
in  tho  city  or  the  country,  in  the  slums  or  on  the  boule- 
vanU?  Be  specific  in  your  discussion. 

K     21.  Stndy  the  cartoons  in  any  daily  newspaper  with 

^^brag  partisan  affiliations.  Does  the  artist  pursue  the  same 

'    vsttiod  in  principle  of  plaguing  his  victims  as  does  the  boy 

of  ten  who  teases  a  fellow  by  magnifying  and  ridiculing  his 

peculiarities?  May  any  inference  be  drawn  here  regarding 

group  reaction  upon  individual  variations  from  the  type  ? 

22.  Describe  an  adult  you  know  well  who  is  a  "great 
touer."  What  are  his  methods  of  teasing  ?  Whom  does  he 
teaae?  Why  does  he  do  it?  How  do  people  react  to  his 
tea«ng?  Why? 

23.  In  a  high  school,  are  the  moat  aggressive  students 
Um  most  or  the  least  popular  with  their  fellows  ?  with  their 
teachers?  Why? 

24.  Explain  why  in  a  college  community  students  resent 
the  attempts  uf  those  of  their  fellows  who  try  to  get  a 
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"  etaiid  in  "  with  an  iuatruotor.    How  do  ihey  ithow  dMir 
reaeatment  ? 

25.  What  is  the  roul  uttitudc  of  n  college  stadent  wjw  at 
rolLoall  ill  his  cloaaen  aiiHwer.t  >-  boi-e ''  fur  an  abacoit  cIm^ 
mate  ?  What  is  the  attitude  of  one  who  tries  "  to  get  even  " 
with  an  iu.ttriictor  who  has  given  bim  a  lowioark  which  b* 
deserved  ? 

26.  In  the  following  a  typical  case  ?  Dtsonas  the  piin- 
ciple  involved :  — 

I  reueiitlj  observed  u  gruiip  u(  imalt  boy*  prfpariug  to  iiiawImII 
(ami]  little  girls,  Tbey  aeeiued  tu  iguora  th(M«  girti  who  ihovod  tlMf 
wcro  not  afraid,  bnt  tbej  took  delight  ia  oluuing  tboae  wbo  na  a«Kj. 

27.  Discuss  the  following  qaestions  proposed  by  a  ftohool 
principal :  — 

(a)  Do  not  boys  nben  they  bare  beea  whipped  is  a  ight  tj  * 
thai  ottva  f«el  relieved  if  tber  in  turn  oan  wliip  msm  o(te 
bay,  wbothcT  ho  luu  dona  thciu  an  injury  or  not? 

(A)  Do  boy!  wbo  have  been  punishod  in  xchool  for  lOtM  ab- 
dcmonDor  f*«l  it  for  any  length  of  time  ? 

28.  Di)  (roUego  .stiitt^ntit  as  a  IhhIv  rt>»ei»t  the  ofFortu  of 
one  of  their  number  to  excel  in  athletics  ?  in  debate  ?  in  ihs 
roguhir  studies  ?  in  social  aotivitJca  ?  How  is  it  with  high- 
tchoot  students? 

29.  Describe  an  organization  for  Belf-goTemment  fotnci) 
spontanvoiuly  by  boys  or  girls  of  any  age.  Wbat  led  lo 
•uch  an  orgtinizatioa?  How  long  did  it  last  ?  WasitvflTcet- 
ive  ?  Say  juat  wby  in  any  case. 

30.  Do  {^rls  form  solf-gownunent  «sMoiatioD4  of  any 
sort  more  readily  titan  l>oys?  Oris  it  theother  wayaroiind? 
Givo  reasons,  whatever  your  answer  may  be. 

31.  Do  ten-year-old  boys  prefer  to  govern  tbeuselvw 
ratliur  than  to  be  governed  by  a  jareut  or  a  prinoipal  or 
B  facidty?  Wbat  u  the  evidence,  pro  or  eonf  How  b  it 
with  girls  of  this  age  7  witli  boys  of  eighteen  ?  with  giilsof 
the  Utter  ago  ? 

32.  Do  ten-year-ohl  children,  in  the  settlement  of  S*- 
putott  among  tlKinwilvc*,  more  readily  abide  by  th«  dea> 
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Btons  of  a  tuitcber  than  of  a  pareut?  Why?  Will  thef 
innri*  readily  iiCLiiiit  the  verdict  of  the  teucliirr  tlinn  of  an 
older  playmate  'I  Why  V  Does  the  situatiou  cliange  as  the 
children  develop? 

33.  la  the  following  a  tj'pical  caite? 

I  tutve  •  liCUo  ni«c«  »^il  tliree,  wljii  taSten  dellgbt  in  slapping  and 
pincliing  n  quiet,  inuffeiuiivu  neiglibur  cliikl  uf  nboiit  the  taxae  age. 
Sbo  Miiiuit  to  do  lliis  esjiecialty  when  she  is  tired  or  ilee]));,  vr  irhen 
•be  hM  been  pumshed  herself. 

^L     34.  Is  the  following  a  typical  case? 

'  A  bay  of  iiiiiiG  of  three  jeara  of  age  ulwiiya  rushes  nt  his  little  sister 

to  Roratoh  her  face  if  she  iii  anj  maimer  aols  oontniry  to  his  desires  ; 
but  elie  does  not  retaliate,  uor  does  she  seeiu  lo  desire  to  do  to. 
laatead,  she  siiu|ily  goes  to  her  mother  for  vuiufurt. 

35.  Discuss  the  following:  — 

I*  it  not  true  that  well-lirought-up  childreo  who  ailopt  tbe  language 
of  tbe  slums  do  it  because  of  their  iguorance  of  its  meaning,  instead  uf 
because  the}'  jiusseis  a  natural  inoliiiation  lo  use  such  speech  ? 

3(J.  Deaeribe  instances  illustrating  the  lapaeity  of  women 
to  oooperate  with  one  another  on  a  large  scale  in  the  attain- 
ment of  ((/)  ticonomie  enda  ;  (&)  eocial  ends  ;  (c)  philan- 
thropio  en<lfi ;   (r/)  cdnoatioual  ends  ;   («)  hygieniu  ends. 

37.  Show,  if  you  can.  that  coriperative  activity  among 
women  i«  deveJo]iing  nipiiUy  in  modern  society,  especially 
ill  America. 
^M  88.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  self* 
^^pmrnnient  in  group  wtivity,  discuss  the  tendonoy  in  coUcgo 
Hb  {or  Uie  Frealmian  elasa  to  xeek  the  advice  anil  aece|)t 
the  arbitration  of  the  Junior  class  in  their  difRctdties,  and 
similarly  with  the  Soplion)ore  class  and  tJie  Scniorn. 

31).  Newsboys  and  hootblacio  are  notoriously  combative 
and  aggressive.  Is  it  that  only  boys  with  these  tendencies 
engage  in  the^ie  undertakings?  or  is  it  that  thvir  work 
develops  these  traits  ?  Discuss  the  matter  in  detiil. 
^B  40.  Describe  cooperative  societies  you  have  known 
among  ncwslK!}-*  and  bootblacks.  Can  boys  of  tliis  cliiiriu-- 
,t«r  coudui:t  aelf-guvenimvDt  clubs?   Give  <»DCret«  details. 
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Bated  en  Cht^Urt  X-XVU  tnc^n're. 


X.   FROM  A  NATIONAL  STANDPOINT 


1.  Which  of  the  people  from  the  Old  World 
(o  live  amour;  as  atc  thu  mort  ready  in  adapUng  tl 
efTfi^tivelj'  to  llu!  coiMlitiotiH  bore?  Whicli  uf  thiw  pMpb 
are  tbe  least  adaptable  ?  Wbj  ?  Uow  do  tbey  niamfest  tbcir 
lack  of  ads[it»bibty  ? 

2.  Are  tbe  Italian  children  in  the  public  scbooU  of  m  dtf 
tike  New  York  or  Chicago  as  plastic  as  tbe  German  or  Iriih 
or  English  or  Scant! inaviaii  cbildreii? 

3.  Are  tbe  children  of  foreign-bom  parenta  more  ready 
or  \a»  ready  tban  "  Yanke«  "  children  in  taking  advaat^ 
«(  new  condition*  to  promote  tlK-ir  interest*  'I  Give  qwcifia 
eoBnpks  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

4.  Arc  (Ho  {K-ople  who  live  in  nirul  regions  more  ptaotie 
or  less  plastic  titan  tlxMe  boni  and  mired  in  the  city  ?  Whit 
U  th«  evidence  upon  which  your  answer  is  baaed? 

5.  Show  which  among  tlx-  great  nations  of  tbe  C^d  WorU 
ia  the  more  progressive,  and  tbe  ptobable  rmoq  tberefor. 
Give  evidence  indicating  that  the  United  Stata  U  or  ianol 
leading  the  natioDs  of  the  world  in  sound  pra^roM. 

6.  Show  in  a  coiicrvt^^  way  tlte  difTcnAoe  bctwMo  a  pli» 
tic,  adaptable  peofde,  and  one  that  is  simply  mobila  <■ 
Vfjatilc 

7.  Do  yon  know  of  any  sectioo  Ju  our  ooiuitry  when 
progress  appears  to  have  been  arrested?  If  n,  donrib*  lbs 
life  of  the  jwoplc  in  snch  sections,  and  indicate  what  Im 
led  to  Eucb  arrest. 

8.  What  in  youro[Hnion  it  tbe  tendency  among  naljftnff, 
—  to  be  too  conservative  or  too  cbangeabU ?  Prmfiiil  i 
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erete  evideooe  ui  support  of  your  view.  What  is  the  tend- 
ency with  respect  to  hidividuala?  Does  an  imiividual 
exhihit  dififerent  tendencies  at  differeat  periods  in  his  life? 

9.  How  do  the  people  of  means  wliom  yoii  know  spend 
their  leisure  time?  Compare  the  dwullerain  the  city,  in  th>0 
town,  iind  in  the  country  ia  this  regard.  Is  the  pursuit  of 
intellectual,  a!sthetio,  and  kindrad  interests  increasing  or 
declining  in  the  community  in  which  you  were  reared?  How 
can  you  tell  ? 

10.  How  do  the  adults  in  the  communities  you  know 
best  spend  their  leisure  time  ?  Do  they  have  a  fondness  for 
refuting?  If  so,  what  are  they  most  interested  in?  (iivo 
concrete,  first-hand  evidence  in  answer  to  these  questioiia. 
Then  say  whether  tho  interests  of  the  grown  people  in  these 
communities  are  upbuilding  or  otherwise.  What  influence 
do  the  schools  in  these  places  exert  upon  the  aspirations, 
amusements,  and  dominant  interests  of  the  people  ? 

11.  Is  it  of  advantage  in  tJie  development  of  our  nation 
lat  it  ia  the  Mecca  of  all  the  ill-adjusted  people  in  the 

ooontries  of  the  Old  World  ?  Ts  it  of  disadvantage  to  us 
tliat  the  [>eoplu  who  come  to  us  are,  as  a  rule,  poverty- 
stricken? 

12.  Are  the  following  statements  applicable  to  tlie  hoya 
in  the  communities  you  know  best?  If  so,  what  is  the  rea- 
son they  do  not  possess  lively  interests  in  art,  literature, 
and  music  ? 

Ill  the  lowiu  knd  dllagei  of  onr  coiintry,  boys  from  the  «ge  of 
twcWo  or  tbirtucQ  tu  uatunty  spenil  tliejr  leisure  timo  largely  on  the 
Rtn<<T|,  or  Rt  the  rnilwny  station,  or  about  the  livery  stntile.  'I'hcy  hnve 
little  or  no  intoreit  iu  llie  piihlia  llbmry  oi  the  Sunday  school,  or  ao 
art  «xhibltion,  and  the  like. 

I     13.  Arc  tho  interests  of  city  boys  from  the  age  of  twelve 

'  or  thirteen  to  maturity  different  from  those  of  boys  in  small 

villages  or  in  the  country  ?  If  so,  point  out  tins  different*. 

and  oxpreaa  your  opinion  as  to  whctlicr  the  present  tn-nd 

of  life  among  the  young  in  the  city  is  more  hopeful  or 
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leu  hopeful  tbas  the  tendencies  in  the  towns  or  in  the 
n>untrj. 

14.  Stwly  the  lecture  conrsee  offered  iu  the  commaiutM 
yoa  know  best,  wfaethor  m  the  city,  the  villa^,  or  th«  oobd- 
try.  Kind  out  wluit  leotures  have  Imn^r  given  iliinng  the 
pa«t  few  years,  and  what  interest  has  been  niauifenrtl  b; 
the  people  in  the  various  loctures.  PIato  the  lectures  de- 
Kignt^l  to  pnwent  theoretical  or  useful  knowletlgu  in  any 
field  been  popular?  Have  the  people  insisted  upon  '*ent«r> 
titinnicntfl "  ?  Give  wuuu  Mcuratc,  firxt-haiu)  infonnattDM 
relating  to  this  matter,  and  discuss  ita  significanoe  in  re- 
spect to  the  intellectii^  tendencies  among  us. 

15.  Fkruierft'  institute*  thronghont  tlio  oonotry  an  ti- 
ways  well  attended.  Abo,  hoineniakera'  conferenctf*  attnot 
an  intert^sted  body  of  women  from  the  country,  at  least  ifl 
WiHOotuiD.  But,  in  our  dlies,  it  is  ptactically  im)M«sibIe  to 
awaken  general  interest  in  lectures  on  e<Iucatiou  or  liyglcM 
or  similar  matters.  Is  there  any  social  significanoe  in 
facta? 

IC.  Examine  the  programme!  of  women's  dabs  in 
communities  you  know  best.  What  interests 
in  thorn  ?  What  is  the  ugnificnnoo  of  the  facts  as  yoa  Bad 
them? 

17.  Study  carefully  tlie  tendencies  in  the  oomm 
ID  which  you  hare  )tv«d.  tan}  suy  whether  — 

(a)  P»r«Dt«  show  s  g«)iBin«  iatenut  in  M^nirin^  uv>iir«U 
Udpi  r«lating  t«  tbo  ttro  and  cuUur*  of  lb»lr  nhililren  ia 
out  of  wbaol. 

(b)  Tcacben  sbnw  «  ^nuba  ial4ir««t  in  tb*  sUidj  ot  iha 
pr»lil«ni«  of  •diication. 

(e)  Fsmwra  avail  tb*inwlTM  of  eTuy  vpfaHaaHj  to  lasra  vl«t 
•oianoa  Is  d«in|>  for  Ui«  iinpiroT«n>«nt  of  agrlonhar*. 

18.  Coll  to  miiMl  the  men  and  women  with  whom  yvn 
grew  up,  and  who  are  now  following  a  trade  or  engitj^  in 
eommerce,  or  in  practicing  a  profession.  ^Vhat  prai>OTtwii 
of  them  luLTncd  tlicir  btttinesa  by  **  rule  of  thumb  "  ?  How 
many  of  them  received  »  acieiitifie  tnuting  for  ibcir  work  ? 
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Coniment  on  the  sigulficaiice  of  the  results  of  your  investi- 
gation. 

19.  Among  tiw  adults  you  know,  whitt  proportion  of 
them  Hre  not  fitted  for  any  uiu'fiil  work?  Why?  Are  they 
a  charge  on  the  commuaity  ?  Could  tliey  have  been  uiadu 
si-lMiL-lpftiL  I>y  a  sound  system  of  education?  DigcusH  tliin 
matter  at  length. 

20.  1b  tliG  proportion  of  dependents  among  iir  iiicreiu- 
ing  ?  If  so,  why  ?  What  can  be  done  by  any  community  to 
prevent  this? 

21.  How  is  the  spirit  of  charity  manifested  among  the 
people  you  know  intimately  ?  Are  foo<l,  dotliing,  and  money 
given  directly  to  those  who  ask  for  them  ?    What  is  the 

^prevailing  method  among  us  of  d<^aling  with  beggars  ? 
^r     22.  Looking  at   tlie   matter   from   a  Hocial  stand|)oint, 
which  is  the  more  likely  to  result  from  our  charitable  meth- 
ods, good  or  evil  ?  Why  ? 

2S.  Could  it  be  demo ii.ttra ted  that  the  development  of 
natural  science  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  keep- 
ing certain  modern  nations  in  a  pla.itic  .inil  progressive  at- 
titude? Suggest  principles  bearing  on  this  mattei'. 

S4.  "  The  process  by  which  society  keeps  itself  going  ia 
fundamentally  a  process  of  reasoning."  If  this  is  true,  could 
wu  say  that  the  most  important  work  of  the  school  is  that 
afforded  by  those  branches  which  develop  a  reasoning  type 
of  mind?  What  are  those  branches?  Why  do  they  develop 
a  reasoning  ty[>e  of  niiod? 

25.  Discuss  these  questions,  submitted  by  a  student  of 
history:  — 

t(a)  I«  It  dcninible  to  k«ep  nationi  from  rising  uid  fulling^? 
(6)  W«R  »  faulty  oducnlionnl  tystem  tbe  cause  of  tbs  decky  of 
ilatiiinii  ill  [isuil  llmea? 
26.  Discuss  the  following:  — 

Why  should  solid,  suhstitntifl].  uniinagiiuitiveGerinuif  brrmovBriDg 
its  yoiitli,  vliile  romitiitip,  volnLilo,  impiTlaive  Italy  iHi«in«  (o  \n>  declili- 
itig  ?  Is  not  Iliii  »  triliiito  to  tlie  educattoiiBl  vntiie  of  logic,  retanii, 
judgment  T 
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27.  Ii  the  feeling  id  EngUnd  tow&nl  womaa  suSnge 
Out)  to  thu  natural  coiifwrriitiiuii  uf  tlii:  Ki^li»h  peopU,  cr 
to  Kome  special  feeliog  which  tbey  have  against  woatui 
What  is  the  significance  of  their  attitude  for  the  piogw 
of  tiie  D«tion  ? 

28.  China,  after  a  very  long  period  of  cacnpaTatire  inaifr 
tivity,  has  at  laat  awakened  to  a  n^ization  of  her  oonditkai, 
luid  she  iit  milking  »  nuprenie  vfTort  to  rcgaio  the  grOBai 
that  slie  has  Ii^t.  To  what  extent  does  this  fact  be«r  npon 
the  doctrine  that  a  nation  must  live  through  the  periods  of 
infancy,  youth,  old  age,  nnd  deatli? 

29.  "  Claimiahneas  tends  to  the  destruction  of  a  people." 
Is  it  not  dannishiiuKH  tliat  has  helped  ccrlun  peoples  to 
survive,  as,  for  eiainple,  the  Swiss,  the  Nomgiuu,  the 
ijoots? 

30.  Is  not  our  presont^iiy  activity  in  c#t«hli)ihing  tnds 
schools,  introducing  commercial  courses.  domeati<-  scieoM^ 
etc,  into  the  pnblio  sobools,  a  refutatiou  of  the  foUowiag 
statement:  — 


ZM 


Ths  flrtt  (choota  wrro  for  the  Icamcd  profonionti  »nil  th* 
olutM.  VVe  bavo  eitendcd  cdiuwtion,  but  not  clMWgKl  tht  fiharartSf 
th*  icbooli. 

31.  New  York,  Chiciigo,  nnd  other  largo  American  cities 
liave  many  hungry  school  chUdren.  It  is  r\niU)  evident  that 
tbey  must  obtain  bread  in  some  mj.  Which  will  it  do, 
benefit  or  liiinn  them  in  tbdr  futnre  care«r  if  tbey  are  cared 
for  at  public  exjiense  V 

32.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  in  the  long  run  npon 
our  pt^nplo  of  furnishing  McIiooI  rliildrcn  free  text-hooka, 
ohcap  lunoheona,  gratuitous  eDtertaiumeiits,  and  the  like? 
Have  you  observed  effects  of  any  kind  from  this  sort  of 
thing? 

33.  What  provjuions  are  t)«ing  mode  in  your  own  ran- 
munity  to  make  all  the  young,  boys  and  girls,  ndf-belpfol 
when  they  become  mature?  A\'Tint  proportion  of  the  nicn  OImI 
womoD  you  know  liavu  eoino  to  outurity  without  having 


1 
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■kOI  in  any  trade,  businesa,  or  prof ession  ?  Is  tlils  becoming 
a  serious  proWi-m  in  our  country? 

34.  Diitcusit  tliia  propositiou :  Tlie  gtudy  of  geography 
will  give  an  iodividual  social  breadth  and  ability  which 
amid  not  be  ac(]uire<l  in  any  other  way.  As  taught  id  the 
schools  you  know,  is  geography  vahiable  from  the  eocial 
point  of  view  ?  Why  ? 

35.  Discuss  the  subject  of  history  in  the  same  manner  aa 
you  have  discussed  geogi-aphy. 

36.  Discuss  the  subjects  («)  reading,  (&)  elocution,  (<;) 
composition  in  the  same  manner  ua  you  have  discussed 
geography. 

37.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  so  to  do,  study  the  work 
of  a  typical  trade  school  of  liigh-si^liool  grade.  Comment  on 
the  social  value  of  its  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  ordinary  liigh  school. 

38.  Suppose  a  girl  will  tei-uiinate  her  formal  education 
with  the  high  school.  Suppose  again  tliat  during  lier  course 
in  the  high  school  she  has  the  option  of  electing  algebra 
or  domestic  science.  From  the  social  |K>int  of  view,  would 
you  advise  her  to  choose  one  rather  than  the  other?  Giva 
reasons  for  your  action. 

39.  Has  it  lieen  your  observation  that  art  museums  and 
art  exhibits  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  social  life 
of  a  communis  1  Go  into  the  matter  in  somo  detail,  biuting 
your  opinionH  upon  couorete  evidence  if  }'ou  cati  secure  it. 
Do  not  stop  with  mere  repetition  of  conventional  beliefs 
on  tliis  point. 

40.  Are  artists  distinguisheil  for  their  superior  social 
qualities  ?  Are  musicians?  Are  art  centres,  like  Paris,  cele> 
brat«d  for  tlieir  exalted  social  and  ethical  tone? 

41.  From  your  observation,  could  you  say  whether  or  not 
instruction  in  the  catechism  in  Sunday  school  develojMi  re- 
lipous  fettling  and  attitudes  in  children?  Have  you  known 
of  persons  who  appeared  to  bo  made  irreligious  by  this 
instruction  ?  If  so,  what  can  be  the  explanation  of  auoh  a 
disastrous  result  ? 
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42.  If  ohUdren  at  different  points  in  I 
eonne  were  u>  ouUinc  itiv  "  <vitin»e  ot  stndj't"  wfeat  mt  of 
wotIc  do  you  think  tliey  would  etnphsnte?  Wlnt  itaffits 
now  re(|aired  of  thvm  woold  tbej  cast  out  ot  tbe  eoane? 
Why? 

43.  What  miHtabes  ia  t«scb!])g  would  s  teaelwr  prolwUj 
avoid  if  he  oltoiild  conrtantly  ask  himself  the 
"  To  what  estuit  <lo  th<!  chil<1r«ii  i  ant  *f '^^Tfg  MtMOy 
apply  in  their  daily  lives  what  1  am  offonf  thanf  WOI 
they  ewr  inaltc  «ff«ctiv«  tuns  of  it?  " 

44.  Do  th«  children  frotn  *'  gotMl  hon)«s  "  tend  la 
sou  things  out "  and  insist  npon  "  knowing  the 
for  everything  "  more  than  childn<n  from  «'  poor  bomea  "  ? 
A  Dawer  this  quMtion  as  it  applies  to  the  children  of  tbe  <itj 
in  contrast  with  thoso  of  the  country'. 

45.  Ih  a  ixtrwin  helpiNl  or  hind«r«d  by  being  educated 
above  the  estate  in  which  he  was  bom.  and  reared  dnring 
his  early  ymtrs?  Should  a  i-liild  bu  Mlueatvd  to  fit  into  the 
oommunity  of  liin  birUi?  Why? 

46.  Comment  on  the  views  presented  tn  tlie  followti^ 
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It  U  nrtmincly  coniiiion  nnwodayi  to  hoar  collog*  ptitf* 
St  Ilia  nrfttorj,  dalmtiti);,  poclry,  e>M]ra,snit  rtorlM  of  eallsfvi 
TbsM  slt^iii))!*  iu«  laid  to  b»  raiptj,  vuln,  bifb  aoanilmg.  B«t  !■ 
taking  tills  KLtitiiiU  n  coUng*  pr«fM*ar  jirovM  liiuiself  Hian  igmatMit 
mid  man  ridiculoui  tliaa  tb(>  boys  whoM  vlTorl*  fan  jeen  »t.  Tbe 
te>.eher  u  know  ledge*  bj  tiioli  oritioism  tliat  bu  dufi  not  understaad 
the  fimdAtiiMitnl  priiii<i|>lL>  of  pedagog]',  —  iisnietj,  Uint  ■elf.«xpm>Kia, 
iniBgi nation,  produrtioo.  cfforl,  indepeiideut  tlioiiKlit,  ars  lb*  bast 
■nolhod*  of  tmining.  Nov  th«  important  tliin^  ii  not  for  tht  MUtg* 
Sopboniora  to  deliTcr  hh  ontion  wliich  might  bol|i  ukTc  the  sstten ;  ths 
Importaat  thing  it  for  bini  to  do  hi*  bout  to  oipreM  tumsslf  sffwetivtlf  ■ 
H«  is  organidng  bl*  pow«r«  of  Rurouufiil  b«ha<ior.  In  sbort,  it  ■urnt 
to  mo  utt«rl]r  iiaJitstlSabta  for  a  colUgo  t««cli«r  la  make  fun  of  ik* 
eariiMt  effort*  of  call»g«  boys,  oo  matter  If  tbMr  sSarta  ban  abM^^ 
lutul;  no  intriuHia  nitril.  ^H 

47.  "  ^pndatioD  dvpanda  upon  •locution."  la  it  trua 
that  one  ran  appreciate  the  "■  best "  raasic  witttout  being 
able  to  execute  in  any  way  musically  ?  What  bearii 
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jour  ansvar  upon  the  effective  t«,-aching  of  music  from  the 
sooial  Btnndpoint'.' 

48.  "  It  does  not  signify  much  for  aastbetio  development 
•imply  to  liire  in  the  preaeuce  of  esthetic  things."  Does 
having  the  "  best "  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls  in  a,  nohool- 
rooin  help  to  give  children  a  taste  for  art  ?  Does  familiarity 
with  pictures  breed  contempt,  or  [rarhaps  indifference  for 
them? 

49.  In  whnt  n'spects,  if  any,  does  complete  uniformity 
in  school  work,  sneb  as  one  finds  in  France  and  in  some  of 
our  own  oommunitiea.  fail  to  moet  tbe  needs  of  a  deniocratio 
society?  Arc  we  in  danger  in  this  country  of  insisting  npon 
t«o  great  imiformity  ? 

XI.  EDUCATIVE  SOCIAL  EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  you  observed  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
expound  and  advocate  ethical,  moral,  or  religions  doetrine.s 
are  themselves  more  ethical,  moral,  or  religious  than  those 
whom  they  teai?h?  If  you  can  do  so,  give  concrete  illiistra- 
tioui  of  tbe  proposition,  —  that  one  may  believe  a  principle 
of  ethical  or  social  conduct,  but  not  oliserve  it  in  bis  own 
bchft^'ior.  Show  why  there  shoidd  be  this  divoixre  between 

Itiieorj'  and  conduct. 
2.  Make  a  careful  study  of  an  "  only  child,"  writing  out 
fai  detail  hit  Micial  tendencies  so  far  as  yon  can  detcrmino 
them.  Tbeu  see  if  you  can  account  for  these  tendencies  in 
the  light  of  his  home  training.  You  will  need  to  know 
accurately  who  are  in  tbe  home,  and  what  their  attitudcii 
are  towan)  the  child.  Plow  does  this  child  differ  socially 
I     from  the  ty]>ical  cliild  of  his  ape  ? 

|p  3.  Compare  cbiblren  of  twelve  years  of  age,  nay,  trained 
in  a  priviile  Ht-bool,  or  under  tutors,  with  chihlren  of  this 
age  trained  in  tbe  public  scluxtU,  and  descrilie  tlie  dif- 
ferences Wtween  them  socially.  Make  the  companson.i  first 
in  res]>cct  to  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  then  in  respect  to 
I  individuals.  Yon  will  need  to  exercise  great  care  to  detect 
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tliQ  CHaetitial  factors  that  are  reaponttihle  for  any  differenOH 
you  may  note. 

4.  Writuout  A  list  of  tlicmaxiaiiiyou  1<»ui](m1  m  achUcI, 
and  say  in  each  case  what  lielp  in  a  social  way,  if  any,  rou 
received  from  them.  Did  you  comprehend  th<?ir  mvaiuqg 
when  you  Hrst  IcnmuJ  them?  If  not.  and  yot  you  fwl  yon 
have  been  helped  by  them,  abow  bow  tbey  have  exerted 
u[>on  yoti  any  iufluenco  for  good. 

5.  What  proverbH  did  you  learn  as  a  child?  Which  of 
them  related  at  the  time  they  weie  learned  to  social  situa- 
tioiiH  in  wliioh  you  had  little  if  any  exgwrivncc?  Traux  tbe 
effect  of  each  up»u  your  present  social  teudenciea. 

6.  Have  you  known  dtildren  who  were  made  "rough" 
and  '•  unmannerly  "  by  attending  a  publie  mJiooI  ?  Be  ^M- 
oifio  in  your  answer,  and  give  reasona, 

7.  Have  you  observed  any  children  who  have  been  iBJored 
in  their  so<ual  and  ethical  life  by  having  give-aiKl-bikc  rda- 
tioDH  with  their  fellows?  If  so,  show  just  why  this  effect 
should  have  been  produced  on  them. 

8.  In  the  community  which  you  know  lyest,  are  rhildnm 
now  having  a  wider  range  of  social  contact  with  oadi  otlior 
than  they  did  wbon  you  were  a  child?  If  sOt  what  effect  is 
this  exerting  on  their  Hni-ial  nbilitii:*  and  temtuncius?  In 
what  ways  is  their  social  life  being  enriched? 

9.  Do  you  know  children  who  hare  too  much  assoota* 
tion  with  other  children?  If  so,  say  why. 

10.  Can  peof^  who  have  until  maturity  lired  largely  io 
i«oUtion  in  tho  country  adapt  themselves  to  an  active  social 
life  when  they  come  into  the  city?  Give  dcfiniti.^  concrvU 
examples  to  illustrate  your  view  of  this  matter. 

11.  Are  American  children  aagregarious  as  tim  Italians? 
IIow  about  the  Irish  ?  The  Germans?  TlicScoiMliDariaiM? 
Tho  KnRlish? 

12.  Are  yontlis  reared  in  tho  oountiy  " good  mixers" 
when  they  enter  a  high  school  or  a  collegia  in  n  town  or 
city?  Arc  city-bred youiha always  <'goo<l  mixers"?  W 
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IS.  How  ia  the  Bcboolmaster  in  his  attitude  toward  liia 
pupils  uauaJly  depicted  iu  geueral  literature?  The  school- 
DiistKSS?  Enumentte  the  traits  of  at  least  five  teaehcre 
deaL-ribod  ia  fictioD. 

14.  Describe  in  detail  the  social  opportunitiea  of  the 
schools  in  whtuli  you  have  been  trained.  Speak  first  of  the 
tulvaiitages,  and  next  of  the  (lisadvaotagea,  as  you  now  view 
the  matter. 

15.  Show  whether  the  following  questious  are  Important 
{rota  the  standpoint  of  social  development:  — 

Should  stereotyped  positions,  iDflections,  rhjnie,  and  pRiiaes  erer  bo 
umhI  in  the  teaching  of  pupils  to  read  with  cipreasion  ?  If  so,  Iiow  is 
one  tu  get  from  these  to  natural  ei|iressioils  wliich  will  be  pleasing  to 
Unite  who  listen  ? 

16.  Is  the  following  view  a  sound  one?  If  so,  what  are 
its  iinpUcations  fur  soeial  training:  — 

Tu  be  so  cautious  ns  to  be  ulroid  to  stir,  or  to  take  risks  for  worthy 
•nds,  is  »  doiiBcrvalive  attitude  governed  hy  a  subconsoious  tear. 

17.  To  what  extent  is  tt  safe  to  allow  children  to  select 
the  kiTitl  of  MtoriL-s  told  to  them?  Why? 

18.  What  principle  is  involved  in  the  following  incident? 
it  hear  on  social  edncatlou  ?  If  so,  show  how :  — 

I  bare  in  mind  n  little  boy  who  asLed  how  it  was  or  wbnt  it  was 
that  mode  a  nntch  go.  Tbe  wbole  tbing  was  explained  to  him  fully. 
NevertbelesB.  the  next  daj)  he  was  found  under  »  bed  pulling  the 
watch  to  pieces  to  see  tor  bimsotf. 

19.  With  the  variety  of  subjects  in  tbe  curriculum,  and 
'the  limited  time  in  which  to  present  them,  how  may  a 
teacher  always  employ  induction  in  social  education,  and 
not  8uperimp<ise  his  opinions  npou  his  pupllit? 

20.  Discuss  this  question,  giving  the  evidence  upon  which 
lur  yiew  is  Itased :  — 

la  tbe  Retire  to  get,  ntther  than  the  desire  to  ffive,  the  dominating 
■native  in  iwquiriiig  nn  cducntiuu,  ev^n  on  the  part  of  children  7 

21.  Many  business  men  have  posted  in  oonspiouous  places 
in  their  oEQces  such  mottoes  as,  "  Do  it  now  " ;  "  Don't 
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growl'*;  '•Tnd^MM7~:eto.  bwri^wfanmta 

attached  to  thw  p»»elic*,  TJgwing  the  B»ner  ia  tlieli^i 
mr  pRHxit  inMiHnsB? 

SS.  Wbt  ■  the  «ffBet  tipoa  aoml  Jwrinpwt  of] 
qmiiv  cfaadm  to  nad  •taae»  Cor  ^  take  o<  A* 
tkay  edatahi  ?  Gits  lbs  Bonl  of  iome  of  tba 
beard  aa  a  cloUt  aad  coanwnt  tfaatat^Mo. 

23.  Dueim  the  faaowing  ilalMiiBH ;  — 
Tte  piipilwh»  ia  awaTMn  *  mat  ^ttm  ifea  AattiM  «l  kt 

la  it  Mt  tfc*  dtff  «( tha  t«ehw  to  hKl  th»  1 

ivpmauiiBrf  bbf  tta  nMBa  ai  wfc  atoiped  ana,  anaa  tta_ 
najoriey  of  indindnab  will  in  aiatori^  need  to  wock 
tba  dincino  fli  < 

24.  DHOMa  Iba  faOavtBg 


1  Hirt  cmrcbiU  tbooU  ba  toU 
far  p»rfjra>mg  on  act  iwrtnait  oi  MBply  bajag 
1^  ba  OMB  altar  k».  Ia  it  pad  far  tba 
■Uld  to  ba  nawiMd  vitb  aa  : 
of  bin? 
tba: 

*     -       -'  ■■■ ^—-^-^tm...      ----|,;,||H| 
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88.  Comment  on  the  following :  — 

1*  Ihera  not  mucli  foolUh  twaddle  about  "tharaeter  huiiding"  m  tha 
poipoie  of  school  ajid  college  ?  llio  penoo  of  cbaruilcr  ii  not  one 
wfau  refnuna  from  tUaling  aiid  lying  and  prqfanily ;  he  is  the  one  nbo 
ia  abl«  to  recoguize  all  subtle  powen  of  wrong  in  moderu  aoiiilitioui. 
Paaliug  intelligeot  judgment  on  great  moral  dangers,  he  itanda  reao- 
latcly  agxitiHt  them.  Now  wben  Preiiident  Wilaoa  i».y», "  Cbanwtor 
ii  a  bjr-produat  at  eduuatinii,"  tills  ia  what  he  lueaim,  it  it  uut  ?  Edu- 
cation ia  to  urgKuizo  nil  the  powers  of  bud;  and  of  mind,  —  that  is,  to 
dcTcIop  telf-control.  Tbia  done,  li»»  educatiuci  (auoular)  not  conipleted 
ita  task  ?  Must  not  inspiration  tor  etbloal  actious  uoiue  fruni  outaid* 
inttuenocs  7 

29.  Give  yotir  views  on  this  problem : — 

Profeatot  SoutI,  in  chapter  *iii  of  his  Social  Education,  eumuienila 
mn  ciperiuietit  in  whiuli  hoya  in  the  third  grade  of  a  ptiblio  auhiHiI  were 
kllawcd  to  pour  molten  wai  down  into  the  home  of  a  liarmleaa  ant 
eolouf.  Granted  that  such  on  experiment  developed  judgmeot,  did  it 
■Ito  deTalop  a  tendcncjr  toward  cruelt;  ? 

80.  Discuss  the  following :  — 

(a)  I  knew  a  clergyman  who  iiiiihe<l  to  teacli  his  son  of  fourteen 
how  to  use  a  ijiot-gun.  Together  thej  went  into  a  neighhor- 
ing  wood,  where  tbo  man  ahot  down  every  bird  he  saw,  from 
robin  ftnd  oriole  to  the  common  blackbird.  From  tlio  view- 
point of  training,  was  tbia  a  wise  course  to  pursue  1 

{ft)  "The  purpose  of  education  is  to  aurrouud  each  child  by  th* 
beat  influenoes  and  conditions,  so  as  to  direct  bia  phjaic^, 
niontAl,aiid  inoml  growth,  so  that  be  ahnll,  as  a  present  nnd 
future  member  of  society,  live  the  highest  life  of  nhicb  be  i» 
eapabla." 

(1)  How  does  the  making  of  maps,  charts,  eto.,  in  geographj 
work  toward  this  result  ? 

(2)  Give  a  series  of  quoations  about  the  prodnota  of  Canada 
which  would  lead  ».  child  of  twelve  to  realize  the  inl«r- 
depoDdeiiDe  of  the  people  of  Cannda  and  the  United  Slataa. 

(3)  Can  D  teacher  in  a  geography  lesson  imprcaa  the  ilXgaXtj 
and  worth  of  labor  ?  If  so,  show  bow. 

81.  In  the  light  of  your  own  experience  and  obserra- 
1,  disousa  the  following  testimonies  of  teachers :  — 

(a)  "  A  atitob  in  time  saves  nine."  This  ia  the  ftnt  proverb  that 
I OM  nnwmbor  niy  niotber  quoting  to  nie.  It  scemsd  to  be  a 
part  of  the  dsy'i  work.  It  did  not  ini'iui  much  to  mc  until  I 
wM  uld  euougb  Id  mcud  my  clotbos.  Tlieu,  when  1,  iasteiul  of 
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mj  mother,  had  lo  do  iKe  tlitcking,  t  («lt  llie  meiuuDg  of  Imt 
woti]>,  and  tboy  huTC  bid  tbe  pruper  eflect. 

{h)  Wb»D  I  found  [auU  with  other*,  the  foUovicg  «>t  ofUo 
ijuuted  lo  me,  but  without  effect  :  "He  «bo  live*  in  glu* 
huusus  should  Dot  tiiraw  itouea."  It  bos  oatj  been  dnring  tba 
last  few  yean  that  i  havo  ntiXj  attprecukted  tbe  tnuk  d 
these  words. 

(e)  *■  Do  Dot  throw  vm»j  dirtj  water  until  yon  can  get  «!«•■  "  «m 
•  great  favorite  uf  mjr  motber'B.  I  recoil  maiiT,  oiaiif  ■"M*""** 
when  she  quoted  this,  espeoiallj  if  abe  wnnted  to  impi 
witb  the  fact  that  we  were  eztraTBgant.  It  was  like 
poured  OD  a  duck's  bock.  Veiy  oft«u  we  laughed  at  BMtbar. 
Lul  year,  I  re&igned  a  position  before  I  bad  eeeared  MOtfcM ; 
and  although  I  hotl  uauy  tittle  exparianwa  prenooi  h>  fiit, 
tliey  seeiiiod  trivial,  and  retniiidod  ON  of  the  oft-qooUd  pto- 
verb,  but  ila  real  truth  was  net  liNi^t  faeuM  to  me  oalil 
tilts  last  experieuco. 

82.  I^Vom  the  standpoiDte  of  the  development  of  social 
breadth  and  appreciution,  disctus  tlw  value  of  the  foUovrii^ 
eohool  GXfirciAe: —  ^m 

On  Friday  aftornoon*  we   took   trips  to  foreign  eoaatriM.   Prv^B 
gramiuos  were  prepared  by  nietnben  of  tbe  geography  eta«  feir  Ibe 
pleasure  of  the  other  pupils.  The  aatODlshing  Uiiiig  abovt  lliia  waa  that 
no  one  OT«r  refilled  to  do  his  part. 

The  Bchoulroum  was  always  deoonitfd  in  the  eolora  of  tbe  eoaatry 
to  be  visited,  members  of  the  olua  briuging  Hags,  picturea  o(  nete4 
places,  eta.  When  we  took  (he  trip  to  England,  ooe  boy  was  terr 
gUd  to  bring  one  of  the  old  text-book*  used  in  England,  and  a  p*a 
that  CJueen  Victoria  wrote  with.  Another  bov,  whoso  father  had  Tit- 
itcd  tbe  liirge  factoriei  in  London,  brouf^ht  all  bii  postal  card*,  and  u 
be  told  tbe  cLiis  about  some  of  the  large  manufacturing  district*,  be 
made  uie  of  those. 

Othsr«  hroiigbt  interesting  arlicltis  that  tlinir  motbrr*  and  fat  bin 
wemprcsfirrlngasrelia*.  The  lilerarypnrt  of  tlie  iirognuniDa«M>«Iatad 
of  natluniil  longe.  leledtiou  from  EngUnd'a  poeu,  a  trip  to  Wesi- 
minster  Abbey,  etc. 

I  well  rvtnember  the  Scotch  buy  whom  the  class  paid  little  atleUiea 
tO)  ntitil  he  brought  newspaper*  and  numerous  other  tiling*  frooi  3b«> 
land.  He  iat«n<l«d  tbe  boy*  so  much  by  Ibe  trinket*  that  be  baU  a 
warm  ipot  in  their  hearts  e  rer  after. 

Another  afternoon,  when  a  programrae  waa  giwn  oa  Japan,  tba 
little  girls  who  had  charge  of  it  planned  a  .TapaiitM  party,  tff  Iw  1 
in  the  Kiudcrgnrten,  as  a  Kirprino  lo  th«  ollisn. 
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88.  Discuss  this  view  of  the  moral  value  of  proverbs :  — 

Utten  thnj  ■orro  to  streugtheii  a  purpona  itei'liletl  iipuii.  For  #XJUn- 
p)c,  I  ain  in  Juubt  alioiit  n  curiam  f'mw  vf  work  ;  it  itii^jlit  Ira  jiiht  »* 
woll,  auct  surelj'  much  eAsier>  to  let  it  slide.  I  tliitih  '*  IleRvuii  liolp* 
lluue  wbo  bolp  tllamselvea,"  &ml  do  it.  Of  courao  the  "  laj^ing  "  did  o't 
d«cida  nij  action,  f  et  it  npproTed  ;  and  it  givea  one  a  cumfortabk  f(>el- 
iag  of  detarntiaatioa  to  know  that  tho  sages  approve.  Of  course,  I 
liBT*  not  always  ouoljzed  thfm,  but  1  have  bnd  clperienceii  like  this 
■incc  childhood. 

L  34,  Are  the  following  experiences  at  all  typical? 

^B         (fl)  "A  "rise  man  cbangcs  bis  mind  often,  n  fuul  never."  Before 
^K  beariog  this  niiuiiii  I  alwajs  carried  the  iden  (uuexpressHl) 

^H  that  it  was  a  sign  of  weakness  for  one  to  ■*  give  iu,"  even  after 

^^P  he  law  tfaat  he  wu  wrong.  However,  after  once  hearing  tbia 

^H  atatemont  it  «tuok,  and  I  have  often  used  it  aiuou  to  uphold 

^H  a  obonged  opinion.  Tliis  maxim  at  the  time  it  oame  to  me 

^H  mu  jiut  what  I  needed. 

'^  (h")  "There  is  so  much  good  about  the  worat  of  ub,  and  so  muoh 

bad  about  the  boat  of  us,  that  it  little  behooves  any  of  us  to 

I  talk  abont  the  rest  of  us."  This  motto,  printed  on  a  colored 

card  and  placed  above  the  blackboard  in  our  higb-«c.hool 
■oditoriiim,  inspired  me  to  resolve  never  totAtk  about  other*, 
or  at  looat  to  say  Dotliing  bud  about  otben.  I  liuve  failed, 
however,  many  times,  and  the  motto  has  seldom  kept  me 
from  failing.  However,  it  was  the  "cHtuliy"wa^  in  whiah 
the  idea  wns  expreaned  wbioh  made  me  heed  it  at  all. 
P  XIL    THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD 

1.  Observe  a  dynamic  year-oUI  cliild  throughout  the 
experiences  of  a  typieal  day  iu  adjusting  liimself  to  his 
parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  pets,  his  toys,  and  his 
daily  programme  of  feeding,  resting,  and  so  on.  Note  hovr 
often  he  cries,  or  aasumea  attitudes  of  protest  against  what 
occurs  in  his  environment,  and  what  are  the  specidc  oauaea 
thereof.  Then  comment  on  the  rehition  between  the  child's 
crying  and  the  intensity  of  the  pain  or  the  disappointment 
,  which  occasions  it. 

2.  Note  how  the  people  who  are  chiii'ged  with  the  ca.re  of 
the  child  respond  to  his  crying  or  his  protests.  Does  the 
iatfaer  rospoad  differently  from  the  mother?  If  there  ia  a 
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grandfather,  how  doea  he  renpond  ?  What  about  the  gnnd- 
mother?  the  aunts V  tha  brolbers?  the  sisters? 

S.  Cominciit  on  the  influence  on  the  cbiki  of  the  attitodet 
of  each  of  the  types  mentioned  above.  Suppose  the  chiJd 
ha.i  relations  with  all  these  types :  what  is  the  reeultanl 
effect  uti  him  uf  tlieir  various  attitutles? 

4.  What  is  the  cuatotnary  reapoose  of  the  Mveral  trpos 
mentioned  in  2  to  the  bullying  attitudes  of  u  dynamic  hoy 
of  fiv«  yojirw?  of  teu  years?  of  flfteeu  yean?  Dcaeril 
actual  eases  which  you  know  well. 

5.  In  the  eotninunily  you  kimw  hi-st,  vrluit  proportion 
tliti  tthildreu  are  cored  for  iu  their  early  yeani  maiuly  by 
maids  or  govemessea?  Comment  on  the  sitoatioD  as  you 
find  it.  Whiit  proi><>rtion  of  the  children  arc  cared  for 
mainly  by  older  brutbei-a  or  sisters? 

6.  Try  to  gut  accurate  data  relating  to  the  proportion  of 
children  iuyour  eommuuity  who  live  in  homeH  where  both  fa- 
ttier and  mother  work  for  wages.  Comment  on  the  situation 
in  respect  to  the  bfaring  of  tliesc  facts  on  social  truning. 

7.  Witlioiit  any  preeouoeptlona  wliateri^r,  endeavor  to 
observe  the  attitudes  on  the  playground  and  in  the  iichool. 
room  of  cluklren  who  conio  from  tho  hontes  of  working 
people,  aa  compared  with  tliose  who  come  from  lionos  whtm 
there  are  servants  who  do  the  work  and  attend  to  their 
visliOB.  Whiob  children  8e«in  to  A«lapt  tlicrosdve*  Doa 
«a«ily  to  the  rules  of  the  school  ?  Why  ? 

8.  Let  it  be  granted  that  children  may  be  too  aevefely 
reprtWKed  in  tlicir  itpontaneoua  activities,  and  at  tho  udm 
time  tJiey  may  not  be  rej>resi&ed  enough.  Go  over  the  home* 
you  know  well,  an<)  imltaiU)  in  each  cii»c  wlMrtlior  you  think 
parenta  are  going  to  one  extreme  or  the  otlier.  DMcrib«  tlw 
method  of  treatment  in  each  inataoee.  Comment  on  the 
reaults  of  your  iiKpiii'y. 

9.  Do  parenta  who  lire  in  the  country  to-day  tr«at  Hmx 
children  differently,  as  a  nile,  from  parents  who  live  ia  tbe 
city?  Work  the  matter  out  in  detail. 
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10.  Make  a  list  of  the  attractions  which  stimulate  chil- 
]roa  in  n  typioal  city  t<Mlay,  which  thtiir  ]>ar«tits,  as  children 
in  the  couotry  thirty  or  forty  year§  ago,  knew  nothing  alK)nt. 

11.  "  Tho  prettier  the  chtltl,  the  greator  is  the  likelihool 
tint  h«  will  1x4  spoiled."  Is  this  true?  If  to,  why  so?  If 
iiot,  why  not'.' 

12.  Locke  would  not  tolerate  the  whining  or  vomplainiug 
Ipefachiia.  Would  you?  Why? 

13.  Kousseaii  declares  thiit  the  child  starts  out  in  this 
life  puru,  inniKwnt,  and  ptissessed  of  a  full  vumplvnient  of 
aooial  virtues;   but   he  is  corrupted   by  adults.  Do   you 

*  believe  this?  Argue  the  matter,  whatever  may  be  your 
opinion. 

14.  Discuss  the  Spartan  as  oontra,Bted  with  the  Athenian 
method  in  the  trcuttnent  of  children.  Do  you  find  these 
inctfaods  iIluHtrat«d  in  the  training  of  childntn  about  you 
to.day? 

^K     15.  The  Germans  nre  strict  **  disciplinarians"  with  their 
^rdiildren.  They  make  them  "  toe  the  mark  "  on  all  occasions. 
The  French  treat  their  children  in  just  the  opposite  nay. 
Which  system,  if  either,  do  you  indorse?  Why? 

Ifi.  Do  the  teachers  you  know  best  tram  the  children 
under  their  care,  or  do  they  simply  discipline  them  so  u 
to  settle  problems  for  the  day  or  the  year?  Do  they  look 
forward  to  thv;  needs  of  their  pupils  in  maturity?  Give 
Kpecific  instances  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

17.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  ou  the  criminally 
inclinei)  in  this  country  of  our  elaborate  system  of  admin* 
tstering  justice,  which  enables  a  criminal  to  carry  his  cose 
thmngh  varioii!<  courts,  thus  grently  delaying  the  infliction 
of  any  penalty  he  may  reoeive  ?  Apply  the  principle  to  an 
involved  system  of  discipline  in  the  home  or  the  schooL 

18.  What  is  the  pfly<'hologifa]  cxpliination  of  women 
sending  Rowers  to  a  brutal  murderer,  and  petitioning  for  his 
pordoD  if  be  bo  convicted  ?  Apply  the  principle  to  the 
tnining  of  children  in  the  home  and  the  school. 
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19.  Suppose  a  moUter,  living  in  a  city  witb  nvigbbon 
wiUiin  arm'*  length  of  lier  on  evei^  Ride,  decicies  to  pmmt 
bee  babe  to  ciy  out  his  "  tantrumB,"  and  so  to  loun  that  be 
cannot  coorctt  hvr  iDto  doing  as  lie  irishcs  on  all  occasiona. 
What  difBculties  will  she  encounter  with  which  a  OMidMr 
io  the  country  would  not  have  to  deal  ? 

20.  How  1I008  the  ptcaeooft  of  "  ontmden  "  in  a  borac,  or 
very  near  it,  affect  the  social  training  of  children?  Work 
this  out  in  view  of  actual  utuations  with  which  }'oa  an 
fauiiliar. 

21.  Describe  the  genend  spirit  of  the  school  tliat  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  for  good  on  you.  Was  tt  about  tba 
soine  09,  or  wild  it  much  different  front,  your  bomw  ? 

22.  Describe  the  teacher  who  has  inflnenoed  you  for  good 
moat  deeply.   Wiut  he  a»  a  father  or  she  as  u  mothvr  to  you  ? 

23.  Give  schoolroom  illustrations  of  this  principle: 
"  Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 

24.  Give  sclioolmoRi  iLlustrations  of  this  principle :  ** 
can  respect  tlioae  tilings  only  that  are  somewhat  r«CDO 
from  the  merely  ordinary  or  common  place." 

25.  In  the  iliscipliue  of  school  cliitdren,  what  are  tb« 
advantages  of  a  system  which  requires  the  individual 
teacher  to  send  all  refnuttory  cases  to  the  |u-incipal  or  m- 
periiitvndent  for  treatment?  Give  instances  ahowiitg  tbt 
successful  operation  of  this  system. 

26.  Are  tht-ru  disadvantages  in  the  system  mentioned  ia 
tlie  hist  protdeiu?  If  so,  point  tliem  out  in  dettul,  LUustnt- 
ing  by  coaorete  examples. 

27.  Can  you  indorse  the  Mntiment  expressed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  following  tastimony?  Do  you  know  of 
college  teachers  who,  being  "  sympatbetie  "  but  not  scbcdarly 
or  strong  tcachcnt,  have  made  a  deep  impress  upon  stti- 
dents?  Is  the  following  case  an  exoepdoa? 

When  I  trna  ■  nnior  in  coUegv  w«  took  m  fnabntut  bof  inla  oar 
fnttemity  f^up,  who  ww  oiitirtl;  dependsnt  upon  hia  «wn  reaoani^ 
Wbeo  tfc«  fint  sauiMtcr  wm  ball  over  be  CMue  iato  my  nwtu  «••  iay 
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crying.  Tie  could  n't  innk?  it  go.  Tha  ilewurd  at  tlio  club  refuted  to 
gir*  liiln  uradit  for  even  a  week's  board.  I  could  n't  lielp  hlni  ;  but  I 

took  liiiu  under  my  wing  to  the  home  of  Profesaor  H .  There  wo 

told  III*  boj's  Btory.  Professor  U put  liii  arm  around  tlie  boy, 

ehaerDd  Lim   up,  guve  him  ft  note  to  tLe  steward  guaranteeing  hia 

board,  and  helped  Iiliu  to  find  some  work.  Now  Profesaor  K was 

not  a  learned  or  scholarly  man,  nor  a,  great  suooess  ia  the  olasaroom. 
But  tlio  lesson  of  charity  aud  helpfulness  and  gynipNtby  made  that 
dftj  upon  two  impn»aionable  boys  was  worth  inSuitely  more  tljun  any 
number  of  iutcllcctual  truths. 

28.  Xfocke  woulil  never  yield  to  a  child  in  fais  importim- 
iDff  for  plajlliiiigs  or  sweetmeats,  or  what  iiot.  Do  you 
Hsyiupathiy.e  witli  this  view?  Why? 

^  29.  Ob§erve  a  parent's  relation  to  hia  two-year.old  son, 
who  is  very  active,  and  "wants  the  earth,"  Does  the  parent 
ignore  the  child  in  many  of  his  requests?  Or  does  lie  yield 
if  the  child  im]K>rtaDes  long  enough  and  vigoroiuly  enough  '! 
What  proportion  of  jiareuts  resist  the  deraaada  of  their 
joung  children  ? 

30.  Can  one  develop  the  importuning  tendency  in  a 
child'/  How?  Deaeribe  a  concrete  instanco  illuBtrating 
your  answer. 

SI.  Locke  oondenmed  the  practice  current  in  hia  day  of 
bUiming  children  in  public  for  their  faults.  He  said  one 
might  praise  in  public,  but  never  blame.  Do  yon  agree  ? 
Why?  As  you  observe  what  is  going  on  about  you,  do 
parents  and  teachers  follow  the  plan  you  approve  ? 

32.  Will  the  child  whose  coercive  tendencies  are  en- 
eonrnged  lie  more  likely  to  bold  hi;*  own  in  the  business 
world — to  be  a  leader  without  being  a  bully— than  tlio 
child  who  i«  "  taught  to  kvv]*  bis  place  "  in  tlie  early  years  ? 
Give  concrete  instances  to  illiLitrate  your  view. 

S3.  A  parent  asks  tlie  following  question  :  — 

I  the  tj-pieal  sohoolroom  homelike  enough  to  win  the  child  ?  Would 
ng  schoolroams  more  attractive  detraict  from  the  eflictenoy  of 
^gillliill  work  7 

Make  obaervations  in  the  schoolrooms  of  your  oommu- 
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nitjr,  ami  iiyen  disouss  the  above  quratjon.   Make  practic 
suggestiotiB  if  you  think  unj'  ohiuif^fs  uro  dvKirabit'. 

34.  A  father  proposes  the  foUowing :  — 

Mn.  Bimcj  taggett*  to  the  luotber  of  a  boj  who  ooiutwttly  dawdUi 
at  hil  vork,  —  "Get  all  tbo  biiloricill  uiecdolct  you  ean  find  wU«h 
deal  with  the  vice  of  tardineu  and  tbo  ririucof  puucliialit7,and  ripMt 
thssa  to  him  at  tntarvaU."  If  an  JDiitatioD  to  wark  f  alter  at  At  tim*^ . 
lllt^*n*t  doea  Dot  hare  Ifae  desiivd  aifoct,  vonld  Dot  a  (temp 
mora  «lfecUve  in  tbe  majoritj  of  «iua>  ? 

DiscuM  this  iin]><>ruut  prohUim  in  all  lt«  bearings. 

35.  Give  jour  views  of  the  following  problem  sit, 
by  a  t4.>]icher :  — 

What  ilu  ;ou  tbiak  of  pafnnl*  «bo  drinh  U*  and  eu8t»,  bat  foi 
thsir  cbildraa  doinf  lo?  D«  tb*  latt«r  rvally  bctttva  an  4itult  if 
Hjri  to  them,  —  "  Tm  aiid  eoff««  ar*  n't  good  for  eltlldns  "  ? 

S6.  Should  parents  insist  upon  a  child  taking  autne 
luatoiiB  if  ho  dislikes  to  do  so  ?  How  about  lessons  in  draw* 
ing  ?  in  physical  ctulture  ?  in  doine.ttic  sciviicv  ?  This  prob- 
lem has  inauy  aapeota ;  do  not  dii'iwiHH  it  BununarUv. 

36.  Discuss  the  following:  — 

I  know  of  |iar«nl*  who  moka  it  a  {loiiit  lo  •noouragc  thtir  tUMna 
In  obousing  plajoiatM  who  tra  ft  litUu  uld«r.a  Util*  norB  sdTiTiid  ia 
thair  studiM,  or  a  Ultle  brighter  or  iiict*  indapcniUiit  tlian  ihtj  tha^ 
■•IvM  AT*.  It  this  a  oorDDiMidatil*  ppoll«*f  Will  a  cliiM  devtlop 
lwd*r»liip  and  indlridaftltty  lo  a  larSD  dfgr**  if  hii  ^"-^titn  m 
Npetior  in  tbew  rMpMtsT 

88.  In  the  community  you  know  beat,  do  parents  as  a 
ruitt  sustain  tho  tcaohvr  in  all  cases  of  discipline  ?  Or  do 
they  talte  the  part  of  a  child  wlio  baa  hm-n  punished  ?  If 
the  parents  do  not  sustain  the  teacher,  what  in  th«  cftr^t 
upon  th«  moralf.  of  the  scliool  ?  Wliat  is  the  affect  upon 
individual  children?  Gire  t»neret<>,  H])epifl(!  ioataocea. 

39.  \  recent  eduattooal  book  makes  tlie  BtatemL>nt  that 
"  nine  hundr«(J  and  nine^-niut  out  of  CTcry  one  thousaad 
teachers  will  be  ghid  to  hare  the  parents  of  their  pnpib  call 
itt  Ui«  school."  I>o  you  nf^rce?  llikvc  you  known  eaeeptJP— 
to  this  statement?  Discuss  tho  whole  uuitttir. 
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40.  The  following  editorial,  taken  fi-oin  a  daily  newapo- 
por.  discusses  several  very  importiuit  details  regarding  the 
relatioD  of  the  home  to  thti  rcIiooI  in  res{>ei!t  to  tlie  disci- 
pline of  pupils.  Do  you  indorse  the  aeutimeut  of  the  editorial 
in  all  reHpccti*?  Whatever  position  you  take,  give  oouorete 
aridenoe  in  support  of  your  view ;  — 

PknilU  bftTe  m  (listiiiuC  duty  before  tbem  iu  iipliotding  tbc  ilisciplinn 
of  tho  loliool  mad  the  ruloH  of  tlie  leacliers  at  whatever  cost.  Cbildi'on 
eudstAiitly  coni«  Iiouid  witli  i^um plain ta.  Tbc  ^reuts  condole  and  sym- 
pftthiie,  little  dreatniog  tliut  tticy  ore  eiiuoiiraging  tbeic  children  to 
open  Kbeltion.  In  thin  wuy  pnivnta  ofleii  keep  alive  reseDtmeot,  Cbe 
tDudl  begiiiDiagi  of  nbiub  tbcy  sliuuld  Ju  wiBdom  buvo  tnmod  uidc. 
"Mother  chlnlcs  it  van  real  meiui  of  teauher,"  or,  "So do  l,''baa  been 
tbe  beginning  of  innuDioriiblo  aebool  tragedtsa.  IE  parents  luspect  a 
teaober  of  nnfnirnsiu  of  neglect,  a  few  quiet  words  oiitaide  of  scbaol 
boiin  will  >et  tbe  mutter  strnigbt.  But  the  cbild  should  not  know  tbut 
UiB  visit  has  been  miide  or  the  words  ipoken.  Nothing  hntpi  a  child 
more  substjinliiilly  Co  surmount  tbo  bnrd  places  of  scbool  life  than  tlia 
firm  support  of  its  parents.  Parents  wbo  are  uufalteting  iu  tbcir  ittle- 
giuicc  to  scbaol  discipline,  and  who  upbold  tbe  teochen  tbroiigh  tbe 
en»ei  and  clininies  of  tbe  school  jenr,  hare  tbeic  reward,  fur  thoy  ato 
•lire  (o  see  tbe  best  results  tbe  system  is  capable  of  producing  worked 
out  in  tboir  children's  cborjcter.  Such  parents,  by  Ibis  eiaoiple  alune, 
invite  in  their  cbildren  the  same  higli-grade  iiualily  of  uliedienoe  and 
oonildeuoe  tbey  tbeinselres  luake  it  a  buaineas  to  OKjireM.  There  oro 
•Iwajs  good  sides  to  everj  scbuul,  and,  with  n  little  loi>king,  hue  quo!* 
Itirt  Ut  be  found  in  alt  the  teachers.  Parents  can  da  inucb  towards 
influencing  tbeir  children's  point  of  view  by  speaking  of  tbem.  Therv 
is  DO  disco  u  rage  meat  to  a  young  cbild  greutcr  than  to  bear  from  hui 
panots'  lips  slighting  or  jesting  remarks  about  bis  school.  Without 
lojrally  uid  onthusiaam  the  school  will  fail  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
do  itabest  for  tbe  cbild,  and  the  pupil  wbo  is  lukewarm  in  bis  allegiance 
will  draw  very  little  upon  tbe  real  strength  of  its  grander  inner  life. 

41.  In  a,  certain  city  the  superintendent  of  schoola  has 
tlirco  children  in  tlif  whools.  The  teachers  who  have  these 
children  under  their  care  are  "  easy  "  on  them,  beeaitse  of 
their  relations  to  the  father.  Tlie  children  are  let  off  from 
retiuircinenbt  exacted  of  their  ctaasniates.  Th«y  are  not 
compelled  to  remain  after  hours  to  make  up  back  work, 
Aut]  9)1)  on.  Are  tlieao  children  to  be  congratulutod,  or  to  be 
pided?  Why? 
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42.  IIatp  Ton  laM«n  uiv  hmnes  in  vlueb  the 
Dot  »Dstsiiir>l  the  motWr  ia  the  dacipiitke  at  tk 
and  vUx  versa  f  Ilaa  tUa  ahnjr*  hvl  a  bad  cfftat  «•  tkft 
•yUreo?  How  can  one  tdl? 

48.  Have  jon  known  scbooli  in  vUeb  tlM  ptif  ipl  « 
tbe  niperint«ndeDt  his  tM>t  Rippofted  Iw  taathen  a  tkeb 
infliction  of  penaltu-*  upon  popik  ?  Daaerifca  eooertt*  cmm 
of  this  sort.  Was  tbe  prineipa]  or  tbe  nntfiiiiliiiilim  ia 
«rror?  Whj? 

44.  T*iini  1  thr  fntl^iring  irtml  mara  nf  iliwiplit.  ihnw 
ing  the  prindpte  inrolved  in  each,  isd  anggat  wfaetber  it 
it  probable  anj  better  voime  might  hav*  betn  CaOo««d  ia 
each  caae:  — 


(d>  A  BMMibr  hAj  tmimr  !■  the  ibtk  pO*  a(  a : 

(or  Ul  Wk  of  knowUd^F.  Tbe  boj  «m  kln^  i 
in  Tarioas  nn  to  the  imalUr  chitdrra-  Ooa  4^  W  sM 
■■MkiDC  >  fofe"  he^oA  tlkc  teacber's  lack.  SIm  mUmIj 
taraad  uoond,  *ad  c*agtit  kia  ia  ikc  mm.  Ska  j 
tka  aUU,  HUed  bim  b;  tbc  ibosUcn,  maA 
he  wa«  braathlos.  fie  coald  not  rawt,  aad 
through  bs  wu  tborougUj  rabdatil.  Aftar  tb>l  •pi*a4>  tka 
tMck«F  vu  hiicblj  r— paeCad,  aad  tba  ilJicipUt  ia  hac  Am 
wu  axeapltoiwilr  good, 
(ft)  "n*  iDoat  ■■nwwJul  caaa  of  diatipliBB  1  hav*  vtcr  Mca  ■« 
Um  CM*  «f  a  boj  of  akoat  twdf*  who  had  a  hrata-Bb  babOT, 
aadhaJbwawhiffpadattaat  dMlat  bona.  rrMjlmtii 
diMdadtohafahbaiabH-reon.  HavaaUMfalafcapavciy 
ont'*  vark  aroand  hiai,  at  wall  aa  Ua  ova.  Tba  paiaapd 
bad  triad  eotpanl  pataUmaat.  but  it  wm  vuaaMaatfaL  Aa 
taaabar  triad  to  ba  ladiffanei  to  him.  Sba  plaoad  paopla 
anaad  bim  «b«  did  axeatlaat  work,  aad  vhn  be  aanbfead 
ap  Utair  p^por*.  iba  woald  ton  to  tba  na«  wbooe  paper  aaa 
apoilod  and  nj,  —  "  That  wt  a  tctj  good  paper;  1 11  pta 
joa  a  f»od  on  Ibai."  In  thi*  whj,  otvo  tbe  cbiMren  bacMM 
tndiffervnt  to  bia  options. 

One  night  tbe  teacher  kept  bim  after  aebool  oad  tnlbad  la 
kim  a  long  tim«  on  doing  tbe  **  aqoare  tMag."  Tbe  ant  4^ 
•ho  foond  him  trring  to  do  better,  and  taid  **  good.**  tie  un- 
■lailintiilj  not  back  to  bti  old  trick*  again.  Etot;  [iiaallih 
aflar  tbit  irbicb  tbo  teacbrr  bad  tbo  would  aajr  ■*  food  * 
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>bim.  lie  got  fio  he  would  Iirak  for  it,  and  do  tittle  things  to 
Me  i[  ■!'«  would  sny  it.  One  day,  however,  he  was  pnrtico- 
IatIj'  Keiidiah.  The  teuchcr  kept  hiiu  after  scliciol;  snd  when 
tbejr  were  nlnue  she  told  him  tlint  when  she  first  knew  him  fthe 
Ihotigllt  liitii  tlie  niGAueat  boy  she  had  ever  kuuwn,  hut  t|]at 
tbnwiu  entirely  mUcakeii;  that  now  wlieu  iihe  undentood  him, 
■be  found  him  as  &av  And  "aquare"ik  little  guntlemaii  «j  she 
had  ever  known.  This  wu  unexpeuted,  and  the  child  linnt 
out  crying.  Tbe  teacher  went  down  to  him  nnd  tried  to  make 
him  Htuii  (trying,  but  it  was  impossible;  be  was  aubbiiig  as 
a  child  mrf  ly  diwB.  At  last  she  quieted  liim,  nnd  they  left 
the  Hihoul  together.  Uf  course  he  often  fell  back  into  his  old 
mys,  but  one  could  see  that  he  was  really  trying  to  be  good ; 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  almoBt  a  model  boy.  Ilie  Unt 
port  of  the  year  ho  was  shy,  nnd  never  laughed  or  played 
with  the  other  children.  At  the  end  of  the  year  lie  would  talk 
over  bis  work  with  the  teacher,  nnd  wai  friendly  with  the 
other  children. 

Ho  had  always  been  beaten,  and  he  expected  it  frara  every 
one.  He  was  guspicioua  of  any  one  who  tried  to  bo  kind  to 
him;  but  by  constant  efforts  nnd  encoungolncnt  ho  tried  to 
kpproaob  the  standard  wbicb  the  teacher  had  *ct  for  him  that 
niglit. 
(py  I  onus  knew  a  mother  who  made  a  rule  that  her  son  should  hti 
in  the  house  every  night  at  eight  o'clock.  He  always  played 
•■  long  M  ha  wanted  to,  and  it  was  after  eight  when  he  got 
home.  His  mother  was  always  waiting  for  him  with  a  light 
little  switch.  She  would  meet  him  at  the  door  nnd  «tini  to 
whip  bim,  He  would  rnn  through  the  home,  ever  and  anou 
getting  K  little  touch  of  the  whip,  at  which  be  would  yell  as 
it  it  were  killing  him.  The  tender-benrted  mother  simply 
couldn't  stand  to  see  her  son  in  such  pain;  so  after  the  second 
or  third  yell  the  would  stop  and  say,  —  "  Now,  will  you  be  in 
to-morrow  night  nt  eight  7  "  The  next  night  the  same  scene 
would  occur,  nnd  bo  it  went  on  (or  weeks. 

The  boy  knew  what  was  coming  every  night,  but  it  did  n't 
hurt,  and  the  fun  of  staying  out  more  thiui  made  np  for  thmo 
few  strokes  of  the  whip.  She  tried  forbidding  him  to  go  out 
at  all;  but  whan  ho  would  come  after  dinner  and  heg  to  go 
out "  jiut  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  simply  could  n't  refuse  him. 
Promising  faithlully  to  be  iu  at  eight,  lie  would  rnn  off,  to 
ootne  back  when  ho  got  ready. 
^t^)  A  ohild  ul  tbe  table  refuand  to  ask  for  what  he  waniod,  as 
be  had  been  told  to  do.  IIi«  nioth«r  Informed  him  be  ouuld 
not  bav«  his  plate  until  be  would  My  "  Please."   He  refused 
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obitioBMlj,  and  p«ni»tm)  in  ikfing  "I  want  017  platt."  Bit 
plaM  wu  iiot  (■ivHii  la  liini  uatil  nboat  ■  bftU  hoot  lBt«r,  mhn 
ho  mid  "  PUaiM."  lU  tteoiucdu  joffuloiertlia  fact  llut  be 
bvi  uid  iho  wuni,  M  his  luolher  vu,  mid  be  luU)  «tttj  im» 
who  eftme  id  lliat  li«  liail  *aid  "  I'lcue."  ^ 

The  iwtl  dnT,  Iv  hU  oiutbor'*  >iir|)riMi,  Ui«  wnM  difficult; 
MOM  :  buts^ii  liodidnocbaT*  hiairajniiul  b«  tttdsutl  iIm 
wonl.  SiucL-  ihiiu  ib«  liu  bad  bo  diffieully  with  bjm,  and  the 
louoQ  haa  proved  •  good  one. 
(()  la  the  &fth  grade  of  a  oit;  icbool  a  very  luinily,  oTergrovs 
boy  was  auiiuTing  the  teaoher  and  every  one  eUa  in  the  txroio, 
by  deliberately  sbufiling  hi*  feet  on  tba  Hoor,  nnd  iaakiii|r  ai 
mueb  aoiso  a«  iHasible.  The  t«Buher  endured  it  for  a  fo«  bo- 
ments  ;  and  then  >be  turned  t«  the  lobuol  anil  aaid,  —  '■  Dcm 
the  diiturboQce  Jubo  Joaot  Uomting  bother  aayo»obMide« 
nyielf?"  Iiumodiately  almott  crery  hand  in  the  ruuoi  weal 
■p to attriD  that  John  Jonci  wiudUluitiiDgpracticBUyaTefj 
on*.  "All  rigbc,"  mid  thcncncher, coaBdmil  that  the  aiihnal 
WU  OB  her  Rido.  "  .I»hii  Jonu,  you  nMj  eonM  ap  bore  to  mj 
daak."  Tbo  boy  (heopUhly  anuc  Dud  did  •«  ha  wna  told. 

"  Now,  John,"  cantinucd  tho  tcachor,  "  her*  aro  tJ)iKy-t' 
paopUi  whose  lime  and  quiet  yau  are  intruding  upon.  What 
right  do  you  (biiik  j'ou  have  to  ilo  llus  7  "  Joba  was  aiUat, 
"Now go  to  yuiirH«iit,  ami  g«t  your  Uason  for  ib«  nest  olaab 
If  yon  du  this  pro|<erly,  you  won't  have  liana  to  waste-"  Jata 
tuuk  his  ni-al  and  wont  to  work,  and  tlie  tUrCher  had  oo  mop* 
trouble  with  him. 
(y)  It  was  1! :  lo  p.  M,,  and  the  scbuul  waa  marekinK  out  for  i*- 
ceat.  Johnnie  Jon**  waa  uiidentlylo  be  "flnt  to  bat."  jndg- 
tng  from  bis  |^at  haste  to  get  out  to  the  phiyfroand.  11* 
was  just  one  aisle  tram  the  door  now  ;  and  what  was  tbe  nto 
of  marching  njt  nnil  down  anothur  whole  aiile,  wbao  you  could 
pas*  right  tbruiigh  a  seat  and  cieapo?  Johnaia  haailatad  a 
■ingle  instant,  and  then  he  did  it. 

The  tBaohcr's  eyeti  llnilied  Bre,  as  she  called  out  in  a  rasp- 
ing voiM,  "  Johnnie  Jouea,  come  bock  bero  litis  minute,  and 
take  your  snl  I  " 

Agaio  Johuuic  heiitatod.  But  tha  laaehar  fairly  6ew  after 
him,aiid  pulling  him  back  by  on* aar  and  oaa  am,  tba  p«*lwd 
him  into  his  seat.  "  Now  stay  there,  and  •••  bow  yoa  lik«  llnl,* 
she  aaid,  a*  sbe  luinod  to  put  sum*  work  oa  th»  blaekboari 
Just  then  a  small  vrica  oalUd  lo  bar  frons  tW  door,  aad  sba 
turned  lo  haar  Willie  Saiitb  lay,  ■■  T«aab»r,  ean't  Jobaflia 
please  com*  now  ?  Ho  '*  up  lo  tiat.  an*  w«  11  lose  this  gaaa 
la  tho  fourtli-graden  it  Jobnaie  don't  come  an'  make  a  bono- 
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mn  [of  ns."  Uut  tfau  teacher  only  told  Willio  to  go  out  ami 
olwio  tho  iloor,  nhilo  JDlmiiio  took  out  hii  lipcllor  and  tried 
to  cliuku  bnrlc  [l>u  tunrs. 

Aft«r  rui-'uis  nutliiii);  went  right.  The  pupili  kll  whiipcred 
iDMuuitlf  ubuut  liuw  iiieaii  tenchar  hod  tiecn  to  •loliimio. 
Nobody  reoiteil  well,  stud  the  toaoh^r  wai  to  cruH  tliat  whan 
four  o'olook  ctime  lite  pupils  aluiott  ran  out  of  tie  room  to 
get  Away- 

Xm.  COOPERATION   IN  GROUP  EDUCATION 

1.  T>e9cribe  an  mstaiice  you  have  oliserved  of  a  Dumber 
of  cbildren  of  any  agu  orguiuziiig  tlieniselvt'S  into  a  group 
for  pttrpOHCw  of  work  or  ]>lny,  witliout  ituggefttion  oi-  aid  from 
any  outsider.  How  did  the  idea  of  organization  originate 
■moDg  tfaoni  ? 

2.  In  your  own  development,  when  did  you  Brat  become 
CODBciouB  of  the  group  as  a  imitV  With  rvfcrentM.^  to  what 
interest  or  luitivity  did  tbu  suukc  of  group  solidarity  earliest 
appear  in  your  caiie? 

3.  Do  children  in  the  city  organiec  into  groups  earlier 
than  they  do  in  th«  uouiitrv.  or  vice  vrreaf  Why  should 
tberc  be  any  difference  in  tlitii  respect  V 

4.  Do  l>oya  organize  into  groiipH  earlier  than  girls,  or  vice 
verta  ?  Why  iihouM  there  be  any  tliffcreniit'  IhiIwiuti  them  ? 

6.  In  the  communis  you  know  best,  what  are  the  domi- 
nant iiitCfL'Hts  which  canse  boys  in  the<.'leiii<-nt(iry  Hohool  to 
form  tnie  groups  ?  Sjwnk  in  the  same  way  of  girU. 

6.  What  dominant  intereats  lead  to  gronp  life  nmong 
big^Mdwol  boys?  High-tK-hool  girls?  College  men?  CoU 
legs  women  ? 

7.  Describe  tho  group  Ufa  in  any  boy'*  gang  that  you 
know  well.  Mention  itn  rules  of  organ  ixution,  explicit  or 
implied,  its  ideals,  if  there  are  any,  etc. 

8.  Dtwcribe  any  groups  you  knt)w  to  hufo  Iwen  formed 
itaiii-ouKly  by  boj-a  or  girls  for  literary,  scientille.  or 

ettc  purpa§c9.  Indicate  how  the  idea  of  organizatioa 
originated,  buw  tho  group  is  ronductul,  etc 
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9.  Mention  the  bv-Uwn,  tmtWn  ttr  unwritten,  of  uj  1 
gnnips  you  know  welL  Do  tl>e  same  for  any  girl  groopi. 

10.  Describe  in  detail  m  group  of  eitber  boys  or  girU,  of 
wliich  a  mtnUter  iit  an  active  member  in  good  ani  rrgnlar 
itandiog.  Also  a  teacher. 

11.  Can  yon  distingui»li  elcmeDtat7.«ehool  teachers  tram 
other  [Ku[>le,  l>y  their  dreas  or  manner  or  a|i[)eaiaiiee?  If 
M,  what  ar«  their  peculiar  traiu  ?  How  is  it  in  teapett  Is 
high-school  tccehers  ?  L*niver«ity  instructors  ? 

12.  What  proportion  of  the  fathers  you  know  are  eom< 
rades  to  tbcir  young  sons?  to  their  adoleacent  aoos?  to 
their  grown  tons?  Speak  in  the  laioe  way  of  the  relatioM 
of  mothers  to  their  danghters. 

13.  Wlutt  proportion  of  the  boys  yon  know  speak  of 
their  fathers  in  tenns  of  genuine  good-feUowsbip  ?  How  do 
the^rUyouknowKpeakof  tbeirmothers?  Are  the  relalioai 
between  falhem  and  dnughtcrs,  and  mothers  and  Maa,aa^^ 
friendly  than  the  other  way  around  ?  Why  ?  ^H 

14.  What  are  the  opportanittes  for  children  to  pby 
freely  without  annoying  adults  in  the  comtuunily  in  whieh 
you  DOW  live?  By  careful  observation,  determine  what 
prnjmrttiin  of  th«'  bciva  iimnnil  you  from  sctco  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  have  proper  faoUitit^a  for  a  reaaooable  aaooat 
of  play  aOGording  to  thvtr  needs  and  interests. 

15.  How  (to  the  bovfl  in  thi-  coniiuiinity  in  which  yoa 
live  spend  their  leisure  time  ih  winter '.'  Find  out  whether 
tbere  ia  a  suitable  |Jaoo  of  any  sort  whaterer  dedicated 
aelely  to  the  neeiU  of  boys.  Are  the  girls  any  Ix-ttiT  off? 

16.  Describe  any  eiperiments  you  know  being  made  bj 
ebttrebea,  schools,  or  charttnble  organizationa  to  prorida 
opportunities  for  children  to  play. 

17.  ANtut  progreas  is  the  plsygroond  movement  making 
in  the  communityyoii  know  best?  Arc  there  poo[)]«  oppoaed 
lo  it  ?  What  argumenU  do  they  advanoe  in  hostility  lo  it? 
Comment  on  their  opinions. 

18.  Are  the  school  buildings  in  yoar  oootnanity  aitp- 
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miaded  by  generous  open  apa^en  dedicated  to  the  pu])!!^  for 
play  purposes  ?  ComtiK^Dt  on  the  situatioD  &a  you  find  it. 

19.  Wliat  games  or  pliiya  do  the  boys  aud  girls  play  to- 
gether in  the  comumuity  you  know  best?  What  do  you 
think  is  the  social  value  of  these  gsiines  ?  What  benefit  do 
tlie  girlfl  receive  from  playing  with  the  boys,  and  vice  versa  f 
Be  speoiJio,  in  respect  alike  to  games  and  to  benefits. 

20.  Do  boys  and  girls  of  any  age  receive  social  injury 
frotn  playing  games  together  in  the  community  you  know 
best  ?  If  so,  mention  the  games,  aud  the  disadvantages  re- 
sulting from  playing  them. 

21.  To  what  extent  do  high-school  boys  and  girls  dauoo 
together  in  the  community  you  know  best  'I  Are  they  bene- 
fited socially  thereby?  Are  they  injured?  Give  your  rcasous 
in  detail. 

22.  Comment  on  the  value  for  social  development  of 
•udi  old-fashioned  school  exercises  as  (a)  >*  spelling  down  " 
inatebes ;  (/>)  passing  to  the  head  or  to  the  foot  in  ret^ito- 
tions,  aecoitling  as  one  was  auirerior  or  iuferior  to  his  class- 
nates  ;  (c)  "  speaking  pieces  "  on  Friday  afternoons,  and  at 
the  close  of  a  school  term  ;  ((/)  evening  detjating  exercises. 

23.  What  was  the  social  value,  if  any,  of  the  olden  time 
practice  in  schools  of  having  two  pupils  sit  In  the  same  seat, 
often  a  boy  and  a  girl  together? 

24.  Would  you  overlook  fighting  on  the  playground  at 
Ai^tool,  provided  the  principals  were  not  injured,  and  a  dis- 
pute was  settled  as  a  residt  ?  Do  you  consider  fighting  a 
part  of  a  boy's  legacy,  —  a  natural  right  ? 

26.  Is  the  worst  feature  about  fighting  among  boys  found 
in  their  aptness  to  develop  profanity?  If  wo  could  elimi- 
Date  profiuiity,  wonhl  fighting  be  a  commen<lahle  exercise  ? 
I  26.  CJranted  that  rewards  are  of  service  in  school  work, 
flOnld  they  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  judgnit^nt  of  the 
auUre  school,  rather  than  of  the  ti'jichor  alone?  What 
vould  l>e  the  advantage  of  such  a  system  ?  ^Miat  would  be 
tbe  difficulties  in  administering  it? 
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ST.  Comment  on  Uie  social  value  of  the  following  scbod 
experiences :  — 

(d)  One  thing  which  hMOJded  me  mneh  incocial  dtrtlixptanA^ 
the  neceuitj  of  Rpporing  Rgulnrl]'  bcfim  the  •cbool  to  rt- 
cite  or  read.  Tbls  tkuglit  ine  t«  keep  id;  poiw  b«f<>rc  pMfil*. 
It  alao  tAugbt  lue  never  to  trf  to  talk  unlcu  I  hod  to<D«Ui>i( 
to  lay,  aad  knew  wbat  it  ims. 

(b)  One  experience  which  belpnd  roe  mueb  wm*  tlu>:  I  ted  t 
problam  to  ioItg.  I  norked  on  it  ijaito  itrcoiaouRlT,  with  no 
■noMM.  I  th«n  wont  to  the  tcncber  with  it,  uid  mkI  IImI  1 
Mold  not  gfl  it,  *i  tbouf;h  I  did  not  intend  trjing  again.  The 
toaoher  ealmlji  naid  that  ho  did  not  know  brfor*  that  I  wm 
a  "  ([uittiir."  I  hardly  kiipw  whnt  a  "  quitter  "  wa>  ihta,  tM 
tlie  word  did  nut  feel  guod.  After  thiubiag  it  »t«r,  bowanr, 
I  decided  aa  to  about  wliat  It  inunt  mean,  atidallboa(b  I  did 
nothing  further  tuiulvetliat  problem,!  decided  ne<*rio"b^K 
a  quitter"  again.  ^H 

2S.  In  the  light  of  j'our  own  experience  and  your  obser- 
v«tioDs  it)  the  schools  of  to^;,  diiWMU  each  {toint  in 
following  testimony :  — 

Ai  I  luok  bock  over  ni,r  eohool  life,  I  do  not  sm  that  1  reonted 
direct  locial  training  through  anjr  ipeoiKo  eohool  eiperieaoo.  I  did 
receive  aomo  valuable  training  of  ihis  lort  from  mingling  with  etlier 
pupils  on  th»  plafgroundi,  in  game*,  in  the  literarj  eotietj,  aad  at 
the  few  icboul  mciai  funotioni  which  were  held.  I  feel  now  that  tben 
is  not  enough  uf  thcao  aotivitiee  in  the  ■cbooU  to-day. 

29.  In  the  following  incident  at  all  ooiuinon  amon^  diil- 

dren  of  any  age?  What  principle  is  illustrated  by  it? 

When  I  wM  k  bojr  In  the  oighth  gradf  I  rvooired  a  T«rj  bad  iajarf 
on  mj  head.  For  many  wwki  1  reiiiuiiied  at  home,  Haally  giriag  baak 
to  schuul  with  bead  basdagvd  heavily,  and  etnelling  itroBglj  «(  «a^ 
butic  acid  Hnd  other obMnieiils.  Sotne  little  giti  eluKuatM,  wtiadidael 
liko  the  odur  from  mj  baudagM,  Inrnwl  cip  Iboit  na«a*  at  bm,  sad 
rcqueatcd  one  teacher  to  allow  them  to  rliangv  their  teala.  I  Ihn  aad 
there  learned  a  Ivaooo  in  atlf-control  and  lacrifice,  bj  r«tol*i]if  aaecr 
to  cauM  nootbcr  the  chagrin  and  mortiflcation  I  was  oootpdlad  1^^ 
rafTer  by  my  playmatai.  ^H 

30.  Commmt  on  tl»e  following  tDStant^  of  group  dbc»^^ 
pline  of  non-conforming  individoala :  — 

A  certain  fralenuty  hm  ia bad  soine  trouble  lU*  (all 

tUctr  trcahmen.  At  the  beginaing  of  th«  jcar  a  ivte  wm  nad  wh 
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Hud  tbnt  fretlineti  ■'tbould  not  drink."  Tbe  Uw  wu  rioUled  by  tha 
frcRhmiiD  cloiu  04  h  ([''""P-  ''"'^  thoio  wlio  should  Iiavv  bad  ktitburit/ 
|iur»iinil  ItiB  laiitv.  fairf  policj,  and  merely  winked  attlie  precccdinj[i, 
Tbu*  rncuunigcd,  llm  froiibTunn  jiersislad  in  bTeoking  the  rule.  I'liuaa 
in  HUtlii>ritjr  llnully  realised  tbuc  tlio  thing  tu  goln^  twi  f>r,  and 
datorininad  to  diii^iplino  thn  frmhnicn  at  any  c«sl.  With  this  in  viuw 
a  masting  wsa  i'All«d,  and  tlio  rule  was  read  niiil  clvurly  ■tatt'd  onon 
more.  Fur  a  turn  daya  it  wa*  obnyed  ;  but  nnnlly  two  froaliiiien  broke 
th#  rule,  ami  vtitiw  Ut  their  house  with  dToiiinataiitiBl  evidotiee  of  the 
iKfnotien-  Then  authority  aanorled  ilneir  Those  two  treahmon  were 
poppod  into  a  balh-tiih  full  of  ieo-culd  water,  with  all  their  clothe*  on, 
and  kft  tbera  tu  retleot  upon  their  action.  The  other  froilmien  looked 
lukance,  biit  were  given  no  aatiafoctian.  The  next  week  one  froubman 
only  peraiiled  in  breaking  the  rule,  lie  wu  given  a  nice  bath-tub  party. 
Mill  in  addition  a  "  talking  to  "  gueh  as  he  had  seldom  oiperiencod  in 
hi*  life.  I'bnt  was  tbe  lut  nf  the  inantKirdi nation,  and  a  better  diaoi- 
plinvd  erowd  of  freshmen  cannot  now  ho  found  in  the  university. 

31.  What  [>riticiplu  of  group  organization  among  the 
youug  IB  illustrated  in  tlie  following  itiHtanoe  ? 

In  a  amall  town  not  fur  frum the  pupiU  in  tlie  npper  gntdcn  of 

tbe  cleiiientnry  achuol  heeame  enthused  with  the  i<leaof  renting  a  hall 
for  a  sort  of  gyniniuiiim  for  playing  bnsketbnlt  nod  the  like.  The  ita- 
patoa  had  been  given  them  by  one  of  their  number  who  bad  liTcd 
formerly  in  a  oear-by  town,  where  lie  had  hod  the  adiantages  of  ft 
gjmnMium.  The  inatructor  approved  of  the  muvement,  but  resolved 
Ut  tee  whether  the  jiiipilii  could  not  conduct  affairs  themaelvos,  be  being 
ready  at  any  time  to  take  over  tlie  matter  if  they  failed.  A  few  of  tlie 
older  boy*  got  together  KTid  arranged  a  «ort  of  eonlract,  whfreby  the 
aignen  pledged  themselves  to  pay  a  qunrter  each  to  rent  a  hall.  This 
they  paused  niuiind  among  the  pupils  nntil  enough  bad  been  reoeived 
to  rent  an  unused  ball.  At  first  there  wait  little  regularity  and  order 
in  tbe  uao  of  the  bikll  ;  but  Qnding  tbatllieir  quarreling  and  siiuxbbling 
over  the  hours  eaeh  wns  to  play  was  spoiling  their  fun,  they  organized 
tbeniaelvei  into  a  loviety  and  made  out  a  regular  schedule  of  buun  fat 
the  monibcrs.  arranged  for  ganies.  and  canduoted  the  affair  in  an 
nrdrrly  manner  dulnng  tbe  winter  months,  with  pmctically  no  advice 
given  tliom  by  their  ciders.  There  was  no  oi^nixation  to  start  with, 
anil  it  was  not  until  discord  and  quarreling  bcramn  sorioua  that  the 
older  oneit  begiui  to  take  charge  and  nrgantie  into  a  definite  body. 

32.  What  principle  of  group  relation  luid  c>ontro]  is  iUu»- 
tratod  in  ihi'  foUoiw'ing  instances  ? 

(d)  Tlie  best  example  of  inceessful  eontrol  that  I  «*er  witoMicd 
WB«  on  the  subject  of  talking  in  the  balls  at  bigh  Mhool.  Tbe 
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principal  oarae  into  tba  UMinbl/  roam  mnd  dueokad  tb* 
matter  with  Um  pupili.mad  got  Mi*«nlpMpl«  towpwmUiMr 
opinioni.  lo  tliis  waj  be  cr«nt«d  a  fc«ling  of  fcllowtUp 
between  biuuelf  anil  the  piipils,  and  made  th«Di  nkliw  (kat 
thojr  were  in  a  surt  uf  partaerahip  with  him  tu  ke«pja|>  m4m- 
After  tbU  frivudly  discussion  tbe  talkiug  oiaacd. 

(fr)  Wben  I  vias  L&acbing  iu  a  cmiiitry  scbuul.  uuv  of  mjr  boja,  >b» 
nu  nboiit  thirteen  years  of  agv,  used  lau}^Dge  in  tb«  praMaH 
of  soniQ  of  the  little  girts  irbieh  was  very  iieproper,  Tba  ant 
morning  1  gave  a  ttiort  talk  on  tbc  occurrence,  aad  (aid  tbal 
I  visa  sorry  tu  learn  tbal  some  of  my  boys  were  not  gcatk- 
men,  ns  I  hnd  thoiiglit  tbem  to  be.  Sucli  bors  were  alti^UiM 
nniit  to  lusocintc  with  (lie  little  girls  of  tbe  lohoo)  ;  tbcrctotr, 
I  bad  given  orders  lo  tbe  girls  tlint  they  were  luit  lo  l*lk  (• 
«r  piny  wiib  such  a  1k>j  until  be  bad  Bpologiied  to  this 
befoTD  tba  school  for  hU  oondnot.  I'bii  prttctiiMllj  octiMOMd 
tbat  boj  frniii  all  the  gaiiuH.  He  stood  it  (or  thrc«  d>y«,bit 
gave  way  at  loxl,  and  made  the  nii)uii«d  apolo^,  baiogntf 
oaroliil  tberwnfter  to  ke«p  tbe  rMpaet  of  niyaeU  and  tW< 
rest  nf  tbe  piipilt. 

(r)  Tliu  following  i-]ue  uf  diaoipUos  cAm*  up  in  a  ftftlt-grada 
Mibuol.   A  boy  uf  twolvu  had  eut«r«d  Kbool  lat*  in  tb« 
Hio  grad*  wa*  in  good  working  ordrr,  and  Uio  niiirit  of 
work  WM  (Id*.  Thit  naw  boj  wai  Urger  mid  stnuiger  pb; 
oUy  tbnn  tli*  otiior  boys,  and  ba  began  immeilialely  to 
and  annoy  them  on  the  playground.   He  carried  tbe 
bnllying  spirit  into  tba  schoulroom,  and  cbaoa  reigned 
abuiit  wherever  be  sat. 

Finally  it  bocnine  evident  that  sometbing  had  to  bo  deui 
and  tlint  soon.  The  tenolier  knew  ber  piipUi,  and  how  ibaj 
would  respond  tu  bar.  Sbe  be|[nn  one  nftcruoon  to  toll  aa 
unusually  interesting  story.  Kven  Fr^nk  liitcnrd  until  tba 
story  was  well  under  way  ;  but  all  at  once  it  ocoiirrod  to  Urn 
tbat  ha  was  not  living  up  to  his  tvputHtion.  lo  bo  alapptd  at  ■ 
lly  loud  enough  toatnrtlonverrone.  The  loaetter  bad«(pM<«d 
thia  interruption,  and  «bo  e«aacd  telling  the  alorj.  Tb«  chO- 
diVD  btggad  ber  lo  go  oo,  for  t'rank  hikd  not  yet  ban  ■■ 
•obool  long  CDoiigh  lo  bo  a  Uader  <ir  ceatn  ol  aUnwtiWL 
Wltsn  the  tcnchar  aald  tbat  aba  could  not  t«U  Um  Hot;  wilk 
so  muob  noise,  some  of  tba  pupils  luggMtwl  tbat  Prank  be  p«t 
out  of  the  room.  But  she  herself  aaggMtad  tbal  this  «««ld 
ba  a  ten)|>omrT  cure  only.  So  the  children  concluded  it  was 
not  tbe  tbing  tn  do.  One  boy  made  tbe  remsrk  that  Fr«nk 
WM  spoiling  all  their  fun  out  of  dnov*,  and  nnuther  said  tbat 
aha  could  n't  study  near  him.   Tba  Icacbor  statod  thai  Ite 
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BituKtinn  wns  a  aeriiiui  one,  imd  as  all  were  being  annoyed,  it 
wuuld  tw  null  fur  them  all  to  talk  it  over.  Friiiik  linard  tliuiia 
muarks,  mutijbling  sometbing  to  bimself  nil  tho  time.  Al- 
though Gorpural  puniahiiient  wns  selduiii  Lt^ntd  of,  the  ohiU 
dren  seemed  to  think  tbU  the  plnee  f'lr  it.  The  teacher  aakud 
if  Ibej  Cbuiight  she  ought  ti>  bo  obliged  to  Jo  it,  nnd  thej 
thought  not  ;  but  looie  of  the  boys  anid  thay  would.  In  tho 
meaa  time,  looks  of  apiirobution  (tasked  from  ono  to  nnolber. 
Tb«  teacher  deftly  turned  the  gubjeut  by  Buying  that  there 
wus  other  wark  (o  do  lo-duy,  iiud  tbey  would  have  to  think 
awhile.  School  was  diamissod  soon,  nnd  a  few  minutes  later, 
two  little  girls  came  ruuuing  back  to  tell  the  tenclier  that  tlio 
boys  hod  pounded  Frank,  and  if  she  looked  out  of  the  window, 
•be  oould  see  thcni  rlinsing  hiui  home. 

That  afternoon  Prank  did  not  ap|>enr,  but  the  next  mom- 
iog  as  be  walked  in  a  sinilo  was  phiinly  visible  on  all  faces  ; 
but  nothing  was  over  said  except  to  the  uother,  who  wrote  A 
note  of  complaint.  Erank,  although  often  narelosi,  was  never 
■  nuisaucu  ngniu. 


XIV.   PROBLEMS  OF  TR.\INING 

1.  In  the  first  part  of  Cliapter  XIV  there  U  described 
a  concrete  situation  in  which  a  child,  .1.,  refused  to  obey  a 
command  fpven  him  by  his  govomeBS.  What  in  your  opiti- 
ion  would  have  l>eeD  tlie  advantage  or  the  diwtdvttiitago  to 
the  cliihl  if  he  had  been  whipped  by  his  govemeaa  uoti]  he 
had  yielded  to  her  will  ?  Suggest  othiir  methods  of  aolviug 
the  problem  presented  by  this  case. 

2.  Describe  it  specific  inatance  nf  oonflii-t  you  have  ob- 
served between  a  parent  or  teacher  and  a  child.  Give  the 
adult's  and  the  child's  point  of  view,  and  sny  which  you 
tltink  was  in  the  right.  Coidd  the  cuuflict  have  Wen  avoidetl  ? 
Conld  the  adult  have  dealt  with  the  situation  more  effect- 
ively than  he  did  ?  Why  ? 

3.  Discuss  tills  pro[>osition,  taken  from  a  reoent  roannal 
for  parents:  — 

^   If  tfaa  pannt  cir  the  teacher  r«a!ly  iindentoud  child  nutiire,  and  was 
nntelflsh  in  his  dealings  with  any  ohild,  seeking  only  tu  tntin  liim  in 
,  tlw  belt  waj,  there  would  ocvet  be  any  problem  of  diuiptiac.  Xli> 
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lii>ubte  in  edneating  children  ilffKyt  vomea  froa  lli«  utall'i  Uckcf 
nDdcrttBading,  or  lua  uuiriUiiigiiew  (»  fo  bRlfitftf  in  bis  reUtian  witk 
n  cbild, 

4.  Oeacribe  aa  accurately  aa  you  possibly  can  the  ntn- 
tion  in  a  schoolroom  you  have  obserrc<d  in  vrhich  th«ra  wu 
ail  uiiuauaJ  atuouDt  of  conflict  hctn-ceti  tiu:  teiwher  ami  Uf 
pufnU.  Bring  out  olearly  the  cautiee  of  this  conflipt,  and  ht 
wlietlier  or  not  it  uorild  have  been  avoi<)iil.  Do  not  allov 
your  preju<liG«9  to  influence  your  pcrcf-ptioii  of  tiie  tne 
factors  operating  in  this  case.  Do  not  forget,  either,  that  tb« 
Bttitiides  of  children  in  the  past  determine  in  largo  nicsMirfl 
Uieir  conduct  in  the  present. 

5.  Describo  in  detail  a  schoolroom  in  which  tliere  ia  wry 
little  conflict  Ix'twccn  tlie  tvacber  iind  \m  ]m]n\%,  and  poiat 
out  the  factora  which  are  operating  to  produce  this  pc«oofi^_ 
condition.  ^H 

(>.  Dt'Acnbe  a  home  in  which  there  i*  murJi  (|iinrTv}ing 
between  the  parents  and  the  children,  and  bring  out  cIm 
the  enuMH  tlierefor. 

7.  Describe  a  church  in  which  there  is  an  uiiuhiuiI  ataontit 
of  oonfttct  between  th«  minister  and  his  Bock.  What  an  the 
reason*)  for  this? 

8.  Are  the  problems  of  training  children  ttvday  roorv 
serious  in  tho  city  than  in  the  country  ?  Or  is  it  the  ot 
way  around  ?  Why  ? 

9.  Are  the  problems  of  training  more  serioos  in  the  big 
Bcbool  than  in  the  elementary  kIiooI  t  in  tbo  college 
in  Uie  hiph  school  ?  Why  ? 

10.  Discuss  this  propoftition :  "  Every  child  should 
taught  to  obey  for  the  sake  of  obedience."  Wiiom  abouU 
lio  obey  at  the  age  of  two?  of  five?  of  twelve?  of  twentyT 
of  thirty? 

11.  Aristotle  thought  children  sliouhl  not  bv  wppi— J 
vlwn  tlii^  were  crying  or  aoreaming.  for  these  aetivili«a 
vere  easential  to  their  full  development,  (hi  the  other 
haad,  Locke  iroukl  not  tolerate  anything  of  tbo  kind ; 
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if  permitted  to  cr;  and  scream,  tbe  child  would  acquire  will- 
ful hnliits,  which  would  aet  him  againiit  authority  later  on. 
WiUi  whom  do  you  take  aides?  Give  re.asons  iu  full. 

12.  Locke  thought  the  chief  problem  iu  traiuing  was  to 
develop  in  tbu  child  the  power  to  deny  his  own  cravings. 
Thiti  van  be  aceotnpliabed  by  refusing  to  give  the  child  many 
of  the  things  he  asks  for.  Discuss  the  whole  matter,  present- 
ing definite  concrete  evjdeuce  in  support  of  your  view. 

13.  Do  women  in  training  the  young  tend  to  make  use 
of  verbal  discipline  more  largely  than  men  'f  Ov  is  it  tbe 
other  way  around  ? 

14.  Bring  before  your  attention  the  best  disciplinarian 
you  have  ever  known,  llow  did  he  or  she  secure  results,  — 
by  "  laying  down  the  law  "  effectively,  or  by  some  other 
means? 

15.  Describe  a  parent  or  teacher  yon  have  observed 
whose  conunands  were  more  often  ignored  than  obeyed.  Be 
carefnl  to  [mint  out  tbe  reasons  the  commands  carried  little 
weight. 

16.  Describe  a  parent  or  teacher  you  know  well  whose 
behests  are  always  obeyt?d  without  delay  or  resistance.  How 
does  he  differ  in  his  methods  from  the  person  you  described 
in  response  to  the  preceding  question  ? 

17.  If  you  have  read  "  The  Hooaier  Schoolmaster,"  com- 
mflnt  on  the  principles  of  training  and  discipline  expounded 
in  that  story.  Mention  tbe  more  important  concrete  situa- 
tions in  which  the  schoolmaster  was  placed,  and  how  he 
•olved  the  problems  presented  to  him, 

18.  Say  why  "  Arnold  of  Rugby  "  has  come  to  stand  for 
the  highest  kind  of  efficiency  in  dealing  with  RchoollMys. 

19.  Take  any  tliree  of  tbe  teacher-characters  in  Dickens' 
novels,  and  comment  on  their  personality  and  their  methods 
of  discipline. 

20.  Mention  a  numlicr  of  great  teachers  depicted  in  Mo- 
tion, and  point  out  the  qualities  of  each  which  the  authors 
umed  to  celebrate. 
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21.  Plutarch  declared  that  tu  his  day  parents  paid  little 
or  DO  itttcDtion  to  tJii;  churacter  or  attiiiuuieiiU  of  thoN 
who  taught  their  children,  thinking  that  any  one  who  could 
keep  them  in  order,  and  protect  them  from  phj'Hica]  barm, 
would  meet  re(|uirementa.  What  do  parenta  think  along 
this  line  to-day?  Give  concrete  facts  in  support  of  joui 
stutoment. 

22.  Quintiliaii  urged  that  in  the  training  of  nliildrta 
should  treat  each  as  an  individual  with  special  teQil< 
and  needs,  so  we  should  avoid  dealing  with  th«m  en  ma*M, 
Do  you  agree '!  To  what  extent  do  we  observe  Quintiliau't 
principles  in  our  practice  to-day? 

28.  Describe  a  father  or  a  t«aoher  who  tx  at  ooa  tinM  a 
genuine  playfellow  with  his  boys,  but  at  another  time  Uwtr 
efficient  itutructor,  luid  if  ncod  be  their  judge  and  corrector. 

24.  So  far  aa  you  liave  oliaerved,  are  [mrvnts  and 
teachers  too  free  or  too  reserved  in  their  relations  with  the 
children  under  their  care  ?  Is  it  different  in  the  city  aa  ooi^ 
parcid  with  the  country  ? 

25.  What  principle  of  training  ia  involved  in  tlM 
lowing  ? 

At  Ui*  liouiie  wbet«  1  bottfil  tfacre  is  a  litUo  M*e«>fear.oM  itiri.  Sk* 
U  jirvtt;  but  Ui  mo  iiiiatlnuitiT*,  and  ahbough  I  lo*e  ohiUrMi  mad 
uiuollj  will  tbair  cunltdenoo  at  unoe,  I  took  a  dislUe  to  ttija  liulo  girl, 
but  in  evei^  tny  pouilili.'  tried  not  to  ahov  it.  Nerettbrlcw,  ak*  aela- 
ktly  hatot  me,  and  niakci  no  socrvt  of  the  fact  either.  She  would  nat 
Mv  a  kind  n-ord  to  ma  or  itcp  virau  the  Hoar  to  aorvo  ni«.  It  t  bavo  M 
acj  gamiODt  aho  liaa  not  aoen  befora,  she  calls  It  oat  tt  Ibo  top  of 
h*r  Toico,  ao  thai  the  otbor  boarderacan  hear  bcr,  bocoaaotbatUakaJt 
di>iileM««  nio, 

26.  Are  parents  and  teachers  more  reserred  with  youoger 
or  with  older  children  'f  Is  this  best  ?  Discuss  the  raattor  at 
length. 

27.  Wiiat  paatimes  do  high^ohool  pupils  in  tl>o  commu- 
nity you  know  best  indulge  in  to-day,  which  might  better  be 
left  until  the  completion  of  the  school  period  ? 

28.  Dothcbeststudcntsiu thehighschooldancethe 
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In  answering  this  queatioa,  review  your  own  experience  a*  a 
student  ID  the  high  scbool.  Then  get  the  opinion  of  a  prin- 
cipal in  whono  viunti  on  such  uiattttrs  you  bave  cuiifiilcncc 

29.  VVIiat  is  the  relative  rank  ia  the  legiliiiiate  woik  of 
the  high  Hi-hool  of  the  boys  who  smoke  ?  Be  careful  to  get 
•oiiie  acetirate  data  relating  to  this  matter ;  do  not  be  satis- 
fied with  merely  repeating  current  theories  regarding  it, 

30.  Have  you  kiiowu  boys  and  girls  who  were  very 
"gay"  as  high-school  and  college  students,  but  who  have 
become  more  or  less  hlas4  in  matui-ity?  If  so,  describe  the 
career  of  one  sncb  individual,  and  comment  thereupon. 

31.  Is  it  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  a  girl  of  twelve  to  have 
a  '■  beau,"  who  in  the  language  of  the  day  is  a  "  steady  "  ? 
How  is  it  with  a  l)oy  of  this  age  ?  It  will  he  easy  to  make 
platitudinous  remarks  in  response  to  thi.t  question,  but  try 
to  get  some  definite,  specific  information  bearing  on  the 
matter. 

82.  Ask  the  distinguished  men  and  vomen  about  you 
whom  you  know  well  when  they  began  to  have  "  beaux." 
Then  get  their  opinion  on  tliose  propositions:  — 

ll  woiilil  liu  liettor  all  Hriunid  if  hajt  did  ixiit  begin  tu  tbink  abont 
the  girln,  eii'^pt  w  (''"y"'"^"*'  '"^  "'^*  "f'ti  until  tb«<  lululeicent 
period  it  iiexriri);  nniuiik-lioti,  Ni>  oiip  hIiuiiIiI  have  »  regular  beau,  iX 
lc«st  until  gmiluntiou  (rum  tlic  liigh  school. 

f  33.  Does  the  training  of  I>oys  and  ^Is  together  in  the 
Utoe  Acliool  during  the  hlgh-.tchool  period  make  it  difficult 
to  keep  this  period  free  from  dancing  and  the  like?  Would 
it  be  easier  to  delay  the  development  of  sex  interest  if  the 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  separately  at  this  time? 

34,  Wliat  proportion  of  the  girls  in  the  co-eduoatjonal 
bigh  school  you  know  best  are  tlistracted  from  the  legiti- 
nuite  work  of  the  school  by  tlie  presents  of  boys?  Answer 
this  (question  aa  it  relates  to  the  boys  abo. 

35.  Comment  on  this  statement :  — 

Fruin  wbst  1  liav»  observed,  I  do  not  dud  ibat  tbu  eenttmental  <L|^ 
•ndi  witli  tbe  adolescent  periud.  Lut  jmr  I  wu  ahere  I  could  ob- 
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««rvB  til*  ufinvertmlion  of  three  iinirerKty  (•»«duc*tMa«])  prti^— t 
junior,  a  *oiitor.  uid  m  girl  who  b«J  gndittMd.  Tbey  Ullud  ianti- 
My  abuul  buyi  wben  tugetber.  Tbejr  (tervkll  ivrjgood  studcnU^MJ 
girli  who  ordionntj  would  not  be  looked  npoo  u  tenliiMDUL 

33.  Haw  would  you  deal  with  a  situation  where  the  IxM 
ill  a  )ii;;lt  schoul  wuru  bucuuiing  too  niiieh  itit^^rcsted  in  the 
girla,  and  vim  verm  f  Give  ui  accouut  of  experimvnt*  iu  tliii 
dir«otioii  that  have  proved  successful 

87.  VVIuit  would  you  Iiuvo  doD«  in  the  following  utai- 
tion? 

When  t  waa  tenobing  in  tbe  higb  lohuol  at  home,  Dos  of  th*  fi'H*. 
whu  wiu  auiiniderwd  "troubleiuine  "  bj  moat  ot  tlie  tacaltT,  ilucot. 
■reii,  or  thuuglit  abo  iliiouvur)><l,  thai  I  waa  alwaja  "  betler-oatMrad  " 
when  I  ha<l  llvvn  nrmiiid  in(>,  Conleqiientlf,  1  waa  aeldmn  a  ithiiat 
flowen.  Alinutl  everj'  day  A.  came  wilh  herHoral  offering.  One  rilltt 
waa,  the  and  I  got  vcrj  well  ikcquaiotcd,  and  had  many  comnton  inter- 
MU  outaido  u(  iiijhoul  work,  Wu  came  to  like  eocb  other,  aiid  1  ham 
alwftya  mainlainod  that  her  liking;  fur  me  led  bcr  to  do  good  work  in 
iny  cloiaea,  1  eoutd  ueror  iiuito  understand  how  other  t«*cbera  eoaU 
call  her  unladylike  And  a  poor  ttudent,  but  t  liure  loaned  nine*  (roa 
bor  oluimatei  that  aha  "  did  u't  do  aiiytbing  io  aonie  ot  her  olaaMa." 
Othor  leaoben  Uugbioglj  told  mo  that  ibe  waa  "  working  "  ■■•.  I  i»i 
to  eoufeaitotbo  induencoof  dolioaloly  cooutod,  b«autifDl  flawMs.  "n* 
quMtioD  ratnaiiu,  —  Waa  I  bought  ?  1  am  certain  tbat  A.  lint  farongbl 
bar  flotMN  with  tha  intentinn  of  "  buying  me,"  or,  aa  abe  would  pal  U. 
ntodarini;  m*  lea*  orilicnl  by  anbjecting  mo  lo  the  influeMW  of  fle««a> 

38.   Discuss  the  statement  of  fncts  io  the  following  qa^ 

tation.  Also  prcM>nt  your  rivw  of  the  niont  c-fTectiT*  OMthoil 

of  doaliug  witli  the  nuittci-:  — 

In  a  araall  (awn  giria  ai  well  aa  boya  go  to  the  neighboriag  town*  M 
f\ay  haakotball,  etc.  While  on  Lbeie  tripa,  i(  lc[t  alone,  Uwy  dalifht 
in  doing  tbiuga  of  which  the  chaporoD  would  not  approve,  and  which 
■eeni  to  them  a  little  wicked.  Should  Uiej  be  rigiJIj  brought  to  taak 
for  theie  lendaneie*  ?  or  how  can  nioh  matter*  beet  be  haiidled  7 

Sd.  Discuss  the  statement  of  fact  in  the  following  q 

tion.  Then  di»ciiss  tlio  jirininple  of  training  ioTolvcd :  — 

Children,  at  leait  adoloacanta,  oad  iiHuclime*  aiJalt*,  try  t«  moka  cut 
that  they  ant  a  little  worae  momllj  than  tbaj  really  aiv.  Should  pat- 
•nta  and  tcachen  try  to  remadj  thja  ?  And  if  ao,  bow  mb  it  bMl  b* 
done  V 
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Are  the  siippoKitions  and  inforenous  contaiiuid  in  this 
quotation  sound? 

We  twlievc  tliRt  erlticntion  probnblj  tencbei  Ihe  inine  lessoiii,  but  it 
inor«  appniprintu  for  nii  imunitiire  iiidivldunl  Cltnu  actual  ei|ivrteiioe  iu 
moral  sitiiatioLia,  Ttien  is  not  (ormHl  iimml  trHitiing  wbkb  i»  dcaigiied 
to  entite  oorreot  Altitudes  towiinl  iiidividmils  mod  tooielj  conuneiid- 
■lila7 

L     41.  DiacuHH  the  following:  — 

'  III  K  bigb  school  with  which  1  am  very  fftiniliar.  Noms  of  the  pupil* 
(girls)  are  not  iutereited  in  any  but  %  very  tmall  group  of  perbapi 
tbree  or  four  speoiul  friends.  Tliej  do  not  care  for  parties,  or  for  aisoci- 
kUon  with  the  bojs  in  the  schuul.  Would  it  be  better  (or  theiiiseliei) 
■nd  for  society  if  tbay  were  urged,  and  even  compelled,  to  miugla 
wtlb  the  other  pupils  ? 

'42.  Do  you  Uiink  the  foUowiug  experience,  tlescribed  hy 
iiniverai^  student,  is  typical  in  principle? 

■•  folitencM  is  to  do  and  sny  the  Itindotit  things  in  the  kind^t  way." 
This  inotio  was  in  our  second  rirnder,  nnd  probably  would  hnva  made 
bo  iinprcsiion  on  me  but  for  the  fnut  tliiit  the  teacher  required  on 
esa»7  npou  thii  motto.  Gmh  member  uf  the  doss  wrote  an  uriglnsl 
eMny,  whidi  rmphiisiied  the  thought.  During  the  discunsinu  one 
i»eiiil)vr  iif  [hi>  cliisa  snid  soinethiug  tbnt  was  not  considered  polite 
•Ocording  to  the  dufluitioii,  and  this  increased  the  impression. 

43.  Hnw  should  the  following  tyi>e  of  pemon  be  treated 
in  tlte  elementary  am)  in  the  high  school  ? 

I[  A.  is  k  young  man  twenty  years  of  age.  lie  has  been  from  ohil  jlinod 
itil^d,  bashful,  nnd  tncitnrti.  He  has  not  cared  for  ouooiotcs  ;  in  fHct, 
ka  felines  lusocintion  with  others.  He  is  ill-at-enso  in  tho  pn-svuee 
nf  any  one  eioopt  a  close  friend.  He  nciguired  this  attitude  on  account 
<if  thn  domineering  manners  of  older  brothers,  and  on  oecoinit  of  ill 
health.  lie  cannot  converse  with  another  in  any  rnnnerted  way.  Ho 
seems  In  lock  thought  material.  He  is  considered  a  bore  by  nil  who 
know  bim. 

However,  A.  in  vpty  pronounced  in  his  desire  to  cominnnicaic  his 
tfaoiiphta.  He  is  freipiently  iiverhcnnl  while  addressing  tho  cons  in  tho 
(table  nn  politiciil  subjects.  He  is  much  lou^'ht  after  to  make  speechos 
■t  birthday  parties  and  family  gnthertngs.  At  such  occasions  he  is 
eloqueDt.  and  does  not  lock  thought  material,  or  words  for  expression 
of  this  material.  He  writes  lengthy  articles  for  the  local  uewspapers. 
U*  takes  part  in  numerous  debates. 
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Ha  bM  developnd  a  groat  propcniitjr  for  Utkinj  to  biiBnlf  or  la 
toma  inmgiimry  jienon.  Aft«r  bo  boi  retired,  he  will  frrqiivntlT  b* 
hnrd  to  talk  with  some  itaagiaary  corapftiiiaa,  olthougb  be  would 
beooma  mute  if  uiy  real  penon  ibould  eater  bis  preaeoc*. 

44.  How  would  you  explain  the  differences  1)etween  tbe 
individuals  described  in  the  following  obsvrvutions  made  bf 
a  careful  student  of  Imtuan  nature  ? 

(fl)  I  hkTe  obterved  two  tjpe*  of  boje,  wbo  fimUh  ciampl«t  of 
directly  oppoBLtc  cfTeatu  of  aiippreMton  at  bame.  Botli  of  tkn* 
boy)  iir«  treBliTneii  iti  tlio  uiiivenity.  Tbey  eomp  froni  diCcr- 
ant  cities.  ditTprviil  kiiidi  of  bamc^B,  and  bate  been  broaghl  ap 
by  different  kiiidi  of  parenta,  tbougb  botb  bnve  been  oi«ced- 
inffly  rBulriotcd. 

The  Ilrgt  boy,  A.,  ia  tbe  Mn  of  a  well-to-do  phjncMD.  H* 
haa  bad  an  eicelleiit  home,  nnd  within  the  limita  of  tbebonM 
n  ^eat  dvnl  biu  been  f  iiniiabed  ihut  has  iutcmtni  hioi.  Hit 
parenla  an^  reliiied  and  cultured  people.  While  bo  baa  al> 
wnya  bevn  provided  with  lAiiiyi  wbieh  helped  to  ineroaM  bit 
kaowlodKe  autl  ability,  be  hna  bri^n  pni«tic«U]r  est  00  ff«m 
the  locioty  of  other  boya  and  girta.  His  parent!  doiwuadad 
that  he  should  alvnyt  come  lioniu  imuiediBtely  after  *«l>ool, 
where  either  work  or  play  in  tlie  attic  nwaitcd  him.  He  *m 
never  allowed  to  play  football,  baachall,  or  anytluag  ■•  lb* 
least  cough.  He  never  invited  other  bori  to  piny  to  hit  ytii, 
nnd  bo  never  went  to  play  in  tbeira.  Wluia  bo  r*aobad  lb* 
age  of  fourteen  or  flfteen,  other  boyi  cbummI  to  take  imj  !•• 
terest  vImteTcr  in  him.  I  believe  he  wu  ncTer  k»am  la 
talk  to  a  girl. 

Thia  boy,  u  I  wd  liofore,  ia  now  in  the  iinlTvmlly.  Be  taena 
tn  be  retkeiit,  dull,  nnrommiiiiicatiiw,  and  aMBilBgtj  wiUm 
He  seems  to  tnke  no  intoroat  in  wbnt  utban  at*  datii|,  or  ia 
tbeir  relation  to  biin  an  a  member  of  their  gnnp.  ila  aaena 
iaolatcd,  even  iu  the  iiiidat  of  many. 

Thnneeoiid  boy,  II,,  waabrou^bt  np  under  different  eimiw- 
atanoeo,  but  waa  kept  continuRlly  tinder  the  ern  of  an  eTcr- 
watchful  mother.  Tbe  home  of  Ibit  boy  a  a  very  plain  and 
ordiiiATy  one.  Ilia  parenta  ara  of  limiteil  meana.  n»y  are 
^nile  laekinj;  in  cdneatlen,  and  their  aociol  peaitiea  b  M( 
vary  high.  Tliey  am.  bowerer,  boneal,  e«meat,  nifa«table 
people. 

B.  was  bTOU|{lit  np  on  the  aame  fntne-ral  plan  m  A.,  bnt  bM 
■)nite  ao  teierely  and  atrietlr.  While  other  boya  [Jayaat  aflat 
•ehool,  B.  did  odd  joha  for  the  neighbor*  while  be  waa  Bubk 
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uid  later  worked  in  k  •tare.  He  soldotn  hiul  time  or  mone; 

for  eutertuinpieiit  ;the  pi'OceciJs  of  his  labor  woiil  to  liii  par- 
•tits.  During  the  yean  he  atCuuited  liigh  irIiooI  Iid  always 
wnrhad  during  vRcatioiis,  and  was  it  hmiic  evenings. 

Tlila  buy,  since  coming  to ,  has  uoinptttely  chnuged  hi* 

mode  of  life.  Ha  is  social,  friendly,  and  inclined  tu  enjoy 
tlio»e  tlii>ig»  wliieli  otLer  boys  enjoy.  He  is  not  a  book-worm, 
but  goea  out  wicli  other  lioys  mid  tnkes  a  keuu,  nitive  iulcr- 
«gt  in  everything  perUlniug  In  niiiveritity  life,  lli»  attilud* 
tovnird  straugi'Ts  has  itiiderguni;  a  coTii|>lot4:  r«vulution. 

45.  ComtneDt  on  tbe  following :  — 

Not  long  ngo,  a  child  of  about  tlireu  or  four  years  Tisiled  with  her 
motlieP,  in  a  sorority  house  containing  twenty  girtg.  The  mother,  a 
dreaiuer,  —  some  say  a  genius.  —  spends  all  her  time  writing  boolcs. 
She  lunkes  a  "  cutu|ianiou  "  of  her  Ihree-yeai^old  child.  So  the  child 
(liicf  as  ahe  chooses,  goes  to  bed  at  eleven  or  twelve,  when  licr  mother 
(tnes,  and  talks  oontiniially  at  the  table,  uncbeelced  by  bar  mother- 
One  night  we  had  company  to  diniiar,  — a  girl  we  wanted  to  iiiuk«  ft 
"  hit  "  witb,  OS  it  bup)ietied.  The  visitor  nut  wltb  her  bai^k  toward  the 
main  port  of  the  dining-rouni,  while  Virginia  sat  facing  tbe  mom,  so 
that  she  was  back  tu  bai'k  with  the  vliiitor. 

During  diDiier,  sia  vie  were  tKlking  to  our  guest,  Virginia  turned 
around  tn  her  cliuir.  and,  without  warning,  wiped  her  spoon  in  the  vit- 
ilor'i  hair.  At  the  mutlier  Mp|)nreiil]y  uever  noticed  it,  we  Hpolugizcd 
to  our  frioud.  and  continued  dinner.    Soou  tbe  child  turned  around 

again,  and  drlibtratety  began  la  ptili  doipn  Mils 'i  hair.    The  niothur 

■■ill  seemed  oblivious  to  her  daughter'^  actions,  who  continued  her 
misbehavior  until  it  liecnnie  necessary  for  one  of  us  to  re|iriniand  her, 
and  to  keep  giinrd  to  ace  that  she  practiced  no  nioro  iudiguitlcs  on 
Mini .    This  is  ouly  one  of  many  such  incldentE. 

46.  Wbat  priaciples  oF  social  development  and  training 
ue  Uliiatratcd  in  tlie  following  nntitbiographiciil  note?  In 
tliscnssing  it,  say  wbetber  tlie  case  ia  a  typical  one. 

The  most  imprcsiive  soeial  experience  of  my  life  occurred  when  I 
WM  a  senior  in  the  high  school.  Although  my  inotber  nlwayn  dresied 
I  well,  I  never  bad  hod  a  litk  dreis;  and  I,  like  other  young  gitXt, 
'  VktA  pretty  clothes.  However,  for  the  banquet  which  the  jiinion  pro- 
Tided  for  h»,  luy  mother  gave  me  a  blue  iiilk  dress.  It  was  pretty 
and  becoming,  nixl  I  was  very  happy  over  it.  The  eventful  night  cam*, 
and  taj  heart  wm  tilted  willi  tiupremc  joy.  Tli*  Junior  Banquet  waa 
4{iiito  a  tociol  function,  and  every  one  wa»  there  in  bi«  "  best  olothea." 
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TIb  principsl,  vliom  I  libecl  T^ry  miicb,  remarkei)  imiacdiatclT  ftboat 
mjr  pratty  dms.  Tliut  remark  plai-od  an  in  the  wvenlh  bearRs.  A* 
th*  svdnioj;  puavd,  the  priiicipul  itm  cfttber  Kltcntive,  uti  I  «u  tl> 
iDOSt  beudo  mywlf  vjtli  jaj;  and  to  Mp  lfa«  dimax,  <rbDk  tbs  Ub* 
for  refradinieiiU  eame  he  uk«l  me  ta  go  witli  biro.  From  ■  group  ci 
thirl?  gir1>  tho  principal  chose  me.  I  cannot  esptain  the  cScel  all  ihia 
liad  u|>ou  mo.  I  irai  ouljr  aixteoD  at  the  time,  aod  I  tboagfat  it  wat  the 
blue  di«u  which  irai  the  oauie  of  to  much  atlcntioii  on  tha  p«rt  of  the 
principal.  CotuequcDtty,  after  that  I  aantcd  ijlk  all  tlw  tima,  turtil  1 
baeaiut  older  and  knev  licttcr.  liawercr,  I  *till  heIi«Ta  that  "Bm 
(aatlwTC  make  floe  birda."  Thi*  eipcriciico  nioRi>t  muro  tban  tbli  to 
tne.  It  oxide  me  feel  thnt  tbo  principal,  whom  I  bad  placxil  lar.  far 
abova  me  iu  every  respuct,  wa«  oulj  au  ordinary  humau  bciiij^  alwt 
all ;  but  ninoe  1  irai  to  gnidualo  in  h  urt^h  or  to,  I  tliink  that  liad  oo 
partioular  effect  on  me,  Uul  now,  u  I  think  of  tlie  inatlor,  nuay  qM» 
tioM  cuino  to  me.  Is  it  wine  for  a  tenehnr  to  take  part  in  lh«  tottti 
fanctioiK  of  the  town  in  wliioh  ho  ia  leaching?  It  eu,  lu  wluit  «>tent? 
Id  what  way  eaa  he  lako  put,  if  hadow,ioM  not  to  lower  hit  peaitloa 
b  the  MliinalloD  of  hit  pupil*  ?  It  tce'int  to  ma  that  diteiplina  tod 
efficiency  in  ioitrnction  will  bo  out  of  tha  queatfon  wIimi  piipita  mUiM 
that  their  teaober  it  only  an  ordinary  human  bring  aft«r  alt. 

47.  Discuss  the  principU^   of   HociiU    dcvcloptupat  and 
tnitiiiig  illustrated  in  the  following  iiiatanoeji:  — 

(o)  Will  Drown  had  been  Ike  terror  of  Ibe  tchoul  from  the  tin* 
be  waa  in  the  tnrond  grade,  when  he  be^n  to  rc«liie  that 
be  could  make  bit  teacher  ang^y.  If  the  l«*ch«r'a  atte«tian 
watereroaUed  to  a  flgbton  the  plajrground.  Will  Brown  «u 
alwayt  found  to  be  the  eauteof  it.  H«g;ot  intoeiery  paaable 
■crape,  and  ilid  errrything  a  bad  boy  could  do,  and  wai  ibe 
bully  of  tlie  tcboul.  He  bad  lo  stand  in  tbe  comer,  «tar  ia  at 
reoeaa,  stay  alter  icboul,  and  waa  whipped  until  it  teemed  all 
the  wiekednea  mimt  hare  been  whipped  oat  of  bim,  but  all 
to  no  arail.  He  only  beeane  niorv  ttnbbom  every  time  be 
wut  whipped.  In  the  hi|ch  lehool  ho  itill  continued  bie  vm- 
chieToiii  (jninki,  and  each  toncberin  turn  tried  all  bermetbodi 
to  make  Will  come  to  time.  He  found  tapreote^y  Jn  Ifae  fact 
that  ho  could  annoy  tlicm  all  tbo  Itise,  a«d  that  thejr  did  net 
dare  to  whip  biin.  When  the  new  aiaiatant  in  Gensaa  arnnd. 
Will  (aid  he  euuld  (el)  by  ber  eeared  look  tkat  be  would  make 
it  tircly  foe  her,  Puriiig  her  hour  in  the  ateembly  roorm.  Will 
found  asy  nsmbrr  of  uxcuwi  to  go  up  on  the  pUtfom,  and  b* 
alwayt  atnbbed  hit  toe  on  the  lart  itep,  and  stumbled,  creat- 
ing •  great  diaturhauoe,  and  makii^  the  other  popilt  langk. 
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MiM  X Mill  iiotliing  »uil  ignored  bim.  Will  did  lii»  beit 

to  trj  tu  aniiiiy  Miu  X for  tba  uoxt  two  weeks,  siid  then, 

finding  ttiut  bIid  paid  nu  ktlcntion  to  bim,  nnd  would  uot  get 
angry,  he  HuJly  Htll«d  down  to  work  uid  becuoa  k  faiily 
good  boj. 

(£)  It  was  H  beautiful  evening  in  September,  and  the  coll  from 
tba  outdoor  world  was  strong.  It  was  Tiiuraday  evening, 
aud  Thursday  eveniag  was  tbo  niaid'd  creniiig  "out."  Tlio 
BiniUI  girl,  who  U  the  heroine,  or  perbnpa  the  rictiui  uf  Ibis 
episode,  wns  racking  down  the  Inwn  to  tlie  gate  to  piny  at 
Blindtnan's  Buff  with  the  neighborhood  children,  when  her 
molher  called  to  her  to  came  bnnk  and  help  Mary  (the  serv- 
iog  S*''')  "'■tb  the  dinner  dishea,  since  this  was  ThiinJAy 
evening.  This  did  not  suit  Ethel's  notion  at  all.  Hod  after 
iDUoh  hedging  nnd  1>eggiiig  the  qiienlion,  she  Hnully  retiiHed 
to  do  AS  her  mother  Iwle  lier.  Iler  mother  then  UiH  her  that 
■be  wiM  tnv  tu  oIiuum'  between  helping  Mnry  with  iho  diBheii 
and  going  ti)  bed.  Ethel,  with  lier  yonng  bvnd  in  tba  air,  at 
ODM  proceeded  up  the  otnirH  to  boroirn  room,  suniewbntcom- 
fotUd  by  the  thought  uf  the  iisw  "  Tenth's  Companion  "  wbicb 
bad  come  that  afternoon,  and  which  wai  now  in  her  room. 
She  wat  undreaiing,  preparatory  to  going  lo  bed.  when  her 
inuther  came  in,  and  nttcr  quite  ■  severe  leoliire  wont  away, 
bUdng  not  only  the  "  Youlb's  Conipnnion,"  but  qIbo  the  etec- 
trio  light  globes  with  her,  and  incidontnlly  locking  tlie  door 
on  the  out&ide.  Ethel  lay  on  the  bed  crying,  half  frum  anger 
nnd  half  from  pity  of  her  own  hard  lot.  After  what  seemed 
on  eternity,  she  heard  her  father's  footitsiis  on  the  glairs.  Ho 
eamo  to  her  door,  and  finding  it  locked,  hade  Ethel  opvn  it  ikt 
Onen.  Ethel  ei])lainr>d  that  her  mother  had  the  key.  Htid  told 
llitu  tbo  whal«  alTiiir.  She  thought  that  ber  father  vrunt  down- 
atain  with  unuaual  rupidily,  and  wna  nt  a  loss  to  iinderatiuid 
it,  until  kIiv  honrd  bim  ooming  up  agaia  in  &  few  intmite*. 
B«  unlocked  the  diior,  vnma  lu,  acmwed  in  tlie  electrie  light 
bullw,  nnd  HAt  donri  nenr  tbe  bed,  at  the  same  time  producing 
from  his  pooket  u  box  of  marsh iiiul lows  and  the  "  Yuirtb'a 
Companion."  The  inllneuee  of  the  candy,  aided  by  the  iullu- 
anoe  of  tbo  reading  nlond  of  the  magaxiue  from  cover  to  eover, 
Mfved  to  dispel  the  look  of  antagonism  on  Etberi  foee,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  slic  wns  fnat  asleep.  Her  father  went  softly 
out  of  tbo  room,  nnd  down  the  stairs,  where  he  favored 
Ethel's  mother  with  a  few  ideal  of  hi*  own  on  the  subjert 
of  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

(e)  In  a  oertnin  junior  ela«a  in  a  high  nehoul  the  boja  were  in 
tb«  habit  uf  occupying  Iha  front  row  of  ««at«  iu  tli*  rcoitation 
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room.  On  ontnriiig  tli«  clua  onn  d>;,  II107  found 
<w><4'^i"K  ''■•"I'  ni^uuatuiiiHiI  placM,  si>  tlii-jr  ul  in  tt 
row  ot  avaM.  During  tlio  progrcH  ot  tlid  nciutkiD  g«M  cf 
tfae  boya  iiiiuuniwiuuiily  put  hi*  htkDil  on  tliu  bMk  of  tlie  wftt  ■■ 
front  of  him,  ttnd  H»  it  wn«  not  Mourcly  ItuWiwd,  it  mortd. 
Tlie  ieaaher  nuCeil  tliii  aut ;  and  thiiiking  Iho  bojr  ilid  it  ymg- 
poavly,  abe  ukud  liim  to  eoino  op  nod  nit  on  tJie  front  Mtf 
beside  ttio  ooinpany.  TIilh  tlie  buj:  did,  ntber  embanKued, 
however,  at  having  the  atlcnCiou  of  all  ocntrail  on  him.  To  hid* 
hii  cnibarrnssiiicnt  lie  took  from  his  poi^kct  a  bqihII  ipooo, 
tuid  licgan  to  ptny  with  it.  Tho  tcuaher,  ihiuking  he  diil  tliit 
to  aggravate  her,  and  not  rfuliiiiig  it  was  merely  beoMU*  k* 
was  oinlinrrassed,  a^ked  the  boy  to  giro  it  to  her,  iftjiag  (k* 
wanted  it  for  a  loiivciiir.  Tliia  socond  attack  tMgmi  tl* 
buy,  and  aroiiiiid  his  itiibbornness,  and  be  rcfuaad  U>  fjirt  wf 
t)ic  iiponii.  U]>Qi>  tliis  rcfosal  tbe  (enchor  lost  floMKil  of  btr- 
RfK  and  bDcamo  very  angry,  iajing,  "  You  naa  Mtli*r  gira 
tn«  t\u)  ■pooii  or  leave  the  class."  Tba  boy  iinmtdialely  tuM 
to  loave,  and  ai  he  wan  passing  out  of  tba  door  tho  IMcber 
lold  blm  h*  ooiild  not  raturn  to  ohu*  again  aiitil  he  node  a 
public  apology.  This  the  buy  rofuied  to  dc^  not  feeling  it  ma 
riglil  to  axk  him  to  do  tliia  wlien  he  hsd  not  otfuDdwl  inlan- 
tionully  or  maliciously.  l.at*r,  Uio  cmo  went  hefoiv  tbe 
board,  and  thuy  d«vid«d  that  ho  ounld  teturn  to  cUu  wil 
making  an  ii)i(ii»gy. 
(if)  Last  yt-nr  my  work  lay  among  tbo  ohildren  of  all  natioiialitMi 
(aave  Amerieaiii)  in  a  lubnrb  of  CbicagQ,dernted  eiclnainljr 
to  miuiu  facta  ring  intereatn.  I  atoppcd  at  the  bnildiDg  of  k 
fellow  principal  oiii;  afli-ruiNin,  and  sav  a  atraogo  sprctacle. 
Medea  CmiBnkio  vrivi  standing  facing  the  teaober,  cb»wiag 
gum  and  pulling  it  forth  in  that  re&ncd  my  moat  Ivaebm 
have  leen;  Tony  Napoli  waa  bnlf-atancting  at  his  doak,  mi- 
ing  his  hand  most  forcibly  ;  and  Sam  Kaoiykowaki,  po*r  fal- 
len Sam,  who  born  a  clironic  grudge  ngaioat  tbo  >BiT«rw,  «•• 
atanding  facing  the  irachcr  too,  wagging  hi*  head  and  gmai- 
bllng  in  an  iindvriune.  And  the  teacher  —  ihc  Mt  there  sail- 
ln(,  tad  urging  uii  their  efforts  wbenavnr  ibey  abowed  a^M 
of  flagging.  She  eiphtin»it  that  theee  boy*  wen  >o  food  ef 
tbeM  chewing*  and  liand-warings  and  gnimbtinga  that  re- 
peated warnings  bad  been  in  rain.  "So,"  tbe  oootiaaed,  ia  m 
manner  wliioh  iuliniuled  abe  thought  ahe  wa*  doing  tbe  boys 
a  faTor,  *'  I  teld  them  I  'd  stay  with  them  this  areiuBg.  and 
lot  thooi  enjoy  Ihemaelro*  in  this  maimer  ai  long  at  tbef 
pleased.  I  am  enjoi  ing  it  as  mnoh  ai  Uiey  are  ;  in  fa«t,  noH^ 
perhaps,  for  su-ange  as  you  tnigbt  tUak  U,  the;  aaj>  lb*J  dami 
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w&nt  to  du  it  ati^  mure.   But  I  tbiuk  aucli  tun  ui  this  ought  to 
lut  till  tiipppr  titULv" 

It  dill  n't  IilbC  lung,  but  it  lasted  loug  enough  to  gir<?  the 
bojB  B  surfeit  of  their  pet  vices.  This  was  good  dim'ipliue,  with 
thia  purtiautBi  principal  and  these  pnrtiuulnr  iifth-griulor«, 
because  :  (1)  It  seemed  so  jusl  to  them.  (2)  There  wiu  no 
lULgglag.  The  teacher  was  acting  lite  n  "  good  fellow  "  with 
them  —  011I7  loo  good.  (3)  It  appealed  to  their  seoso  of 
humor,  more  eBectife  than  tbeii  sense  of  pain,  for  the  poor 
lads  were  used  to  that  at  home.  After  that,  even  Sam,  the 
hardest  prolilein  of  the  trio,  used  to  stop  short  at  ihe  Amt 
grumble  when  he  met  her  quiuical  gUuae. 

XV.  METHODS  OF  CORRECTION 

1.  Is  corpora]  punishnieDt  as  a  method  of  correction 
decliuing  or  increasing  in  imjHirtance  in  the  school  id  whii:h 
yoii  received  your  elementary  education  ?  Give  the  detailed 
evidence  upon  which  your  opiuion  ia  based. 

2.  Has  the  couduct  of  the  piipiht  in  the  elementary 
school,  referred  to  in  question  1,  improved  ainoe  you  were 
a  pupil  therein  ?  Or  are  the  pupils  lens  well-behaved  tbao 
they  were  formerly  ?  Be  careful  to  give  an  abundance  o( 
definite,  accurate  data  in  support  of  your  view. 

k  S.  If  yon  find  a  change  taking  place  in  the  oonduot  of 
'pupils  in  the  elementary  school  in  which  you  were  trained, 
show  what  has  protluced  or  is  now  producing  tliia  change, 
whether  for  bettt-r  or  for  worse.  Has  I'orpoi'al  punishment 
hail  anytliing  to  do  with  it?  What  is  the  evidence  iu  the 
case? 

4.  Were  yon  at  any  time  in  your  elementary-echool 
career  iiuder  a  teacher  wlio  never  made  use  of  corporal 
punishment  in  correction  of  the  errors  of  pupils?  If  ao, 
describe  in  detail  the  metho<l3  employed  by  this  toaohcr. 
and  their  succeaa  or  failure  In  maintaining  "  good  order  " 
in  the  school. 
^  5.  Do-'<crib(>  .■in  I'lemPHtarj'-schooI  teacher  you  know  well 
«ho  freely  employs  the  rod  or  the  ferule  in  the  scliool- 
room.  Why  does  he  need  to  make  use  of  these  lustrumcuts 
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of  diMipline  ?  Doc»  tc  have  "  good  order  "  in  his  whool? 
Da  liis   piipilH   like  liim?  Do  they  rc«poct  him?  Do  t^r 
ituike  rapid  advajiees  in  their  vroric  uiidtrr  him?  Do 
allow  yoiirsolf,  in  distouaaing  these   queationu,  to   bo 
fliienocd  by  ourreiit  theories  rcgurding  tbe  matters  to  whii 
they  relate. 

6.  As  a  rule,  do  men  teachers  make  use  of  corj>onil  |>iui* 
Ubment  in  the  schoolroom  moru  freely  tJian  women  teach- 
om?  Or  is  it  the  other  wuy  around?  Whitlvvor  yoo  find 
tlie  tendency  to  be,  explaiu  it. 

7.  Are  thoru  any  invthotU  of  correction  that  may  be  aaij 
to  W  pmiomtuaiitly  feminine  in  character,  and  otiK-rs  Uiat 
may  be  said  to  be  predominantly  masculine  in  chaimetcr? 
If  so,  inako  out  lists  in  l»oth  cases. 

8.  Do  you  know  any  person,  man  or  wonian.  wim  liM 
arrived  at  full  maturity  without  «ver  having  received 
{)ond  punishment  for  wrong-^loiug?  If  so,  dc»cribci 
tbe  social  and  ethical  status  of  this  individual.  Say  wht 
he  Is  self -con  trolled,  »b«thcr  ho  a<]apta  himself  readily 
tlie  people  almut  him,  whether  he  is  liked  by  his 
and  so  on. 

9.  Do  you  know  a»y  person  who  wiw  whipped  a 
deal  during  bis  childhood  and  youtli  ?  If  mi,  deacrilw  in 
dcttti]    his   present   sociid  and   ethical  status.    Sav.   3l<M>, 
whether  he  seems  now  to  linro  a  happy  disjtositioa,  aixt  td^| 
be  optimistic  about  life  in  general.  ^^ 

10.  Havo  you  observed  that  corporal  pimithment  it 
more  in  vogue  in  the  country  tlian  in  the  ci^  ?  or  have  you 
noticed  that  the  reverse  is  true  ?  In  any  event,  explaiu  the 
situation  as  you  find  it. 

11.  Ilave  you  olMter%-ed  that  [larents  are  using  the  rod 
to^lay  less  tlian  they  did  when  you  were  a  chihl  ?  Are  they 
using  it  more?  What  Is  the  evidence?  Does  it  nuke  a 
difference  whether  the  parenta  are  in  the  city  or  in  ilm 
cmmtiy  ? 

12.  Do  native-born  Gennao  parents  use  the  khI  mora 
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frofly  than  American  pnrputs  ?  How  is  it  with  Imh  parents? 
with  Scant! ilia viau  parents?  witli  English  [wrciits? 

13.  Were  yo«  ever  whipped  when  you  were  a  pupil  in 
the  high  school?  Have  yoii  observed  any  one  who  was  cor- 
rected in  this  way  in  the  high  hcIiooI  ?  If  so,  describe  the 
□latter  in  detail,  and  state  your  opinion  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  pimishiuont  upon  Uie  offender. 

14.  John  Locke  would  whip  a  child  if  he  waN  obatinate. 
Describe  a  genuine  concrete  ease  of  obstinacy  in  a  child, 
show  what  gave  rise  to  it,  how  it  was  handled,  and  witli 
what  results. 

15.  Phitnrch  thought  it  brutalized  a  child  to  strike 
liiai.  Have  you  Icnown  oases  in  oorroWriLtion  of  Plu- 
tarch's view?  Have  you  known  cases  in  eorroUiratiim  of 
just  the  opposite  of  this  view  ?  Describe  the  cases  in  detail. 

16.  Rou.taeau  and  S]>eiioer  niniutiiinctl  that  a  child  should 
be  made  to  appreciate  the  ill  consequences  u|»ou  his  own 
ivd&re  of  .tiiy  wrong  set  for  whieh  be  might  be  responsible. 
In  the  light  of  your  own  experienoe,  discuss  the  view  held 
by  these  writers. 

17.  Make  out  u  list  of  typical  misdeeds  of  a  child  one 
year  old,  which  might  be  readily  and  effectively  corrected 
by  the  method  of  "  natural  consequences,"  Make  out  such 
a  list  for  a  child  three  year»  old.  Ten  years  old.  A  youth 
uineteen  years  okl. 

18.  Make  out  a  list  of  typical  misdeeds  of  a  child  one 
year  old  that  cannot  easily  be  corrected  by  the  method  of 
"natural  eonscquences."  Make  out  such  a  liiit  for  a  child 
fire  years  old.  Ten  years  old.  Fifteen  years  old. 

19.  What  proportion  of  the  aalults  yon  know  well  (in- 
vluding  yourself)  are  wont  to  ascribe  tlieir  social  adversi* 
ties  to  their  own  unfortimate  social  attitudes  ?  Discuks  the 
matter  at  length,  illustrating  your  position  with  definite 
eonerete  cases. 

20.  Discuss  the  use  of  sarcasm  as  a  means  of  correo- 
tion  for  wrong'^oing.  Cite  cases  of  sarcastic  teachers  and 
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parentB,  aDd  describe  tbeir  infiuenoe  upoti  tbe  childntD 
havo  trained. 

21.  In  tlie  same  wny  discuss  the  itso  of  ridiotdo  ai 
means  of  eorreotion  for  wrong^^loiitg,  nnd  give  instttDOW 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  mode  of  procedure. 

22.  Aboi,  discuss  scolding  m  a  meaas  of  correction, 
give  concrete  instances,  as  in  21. 

28.   What  is  the  social  and  educational  signifleaDCC 
tlie  term  "  an  incorrigible  diild  "  ?  I>vscribu  such  a  chili 
and  give  an  account  of  his  upbringing. 

24.  If  you  had  been  asked  to  advise  Mr.  B ,  mei^ 

^oued  m  the  following  note,  regarding  tliu  control  of  lut 
Boboo],  what  counsel  would  you  have  given  him? 

Mt.  K wu  n  good  Cencberlo  far  as  |>TcsDntiiif;  hia  tabJMU 

oonoBniDcl ;  but  when  it  ciuiie  to  dUcipliuing  a  loliQul,  ho  was  m41j 
faiiU.  Ill  tliG  flrst  t>Iace,  iii*  jienona]  uppeuwiM  wM  MBiVwlwt  'g*!*^ 
Iiini,  aiid  Ilia  nctiuns  only  served  to  e[ii|iliMin  the  d«f«<«<«,  to  tkU  h* 
WM  tliu  Uiitcof  all  tliG  nmleinta'  jokea.  He  wm  iiorrous  aod  «qt(itaUCt 
anil  Tcry  iiii)iusiliv«.  If  tliero  wiu  *Djr  cunimolioti  in  tfa«  tew  of  tha 
room,  he  would  tubIi  down  tli«tD,  to  nn  what  tha  trouble  mt,  muI  of 
ooune  everjbuily  would  be  tnnuomit.  He  iniietnl  opon  (^tiiB|[ 
nadingevor;  not«  that  wai  thrown  acroMlho  room,  and  (h^dcUgi 
tho  pupila,  for  otteii  the  notes  were  btnnk  sbeeL*  of  paper  (•rvfn]! 

folded,  or  aoine  joke  about  Mr.  R hiinnelf.  If  hs  waa  eonduetiaf 

ft  elat*  in  tlie  aaieinbl;  ruoin,  be  would  iulcrrupt  the  oUm  perhaps  half 
a  doien  timet,  to  go  to  piek  np  a  note,  or  to  talk  to  come  pupil  who 
was  wbitpering  ;  or  perbapi  he  would  violentlT  lUn  bii  book  on  tho 
dcik,  and  mt,  —  "  Wc  will  fasrs  to  wait  until  tbis  noia*  MUM."  Tba 
noise  would  ccoso  for  jii>t  about  ftvo  iiiiniitc*.  Whan  tho  dan  U 
mumed  work,  it  would  bo  wono  than  crcr.  Not  a  daj  poiaiil  bat 

what  Mr.  K had  n  long  li>t  of  nntnc*  of  propi*  to  tUj  aftM 

sehonl.  But  this  wm  nt  much  of  ■  pinattj,  for  Ibey  alwajt  hard  tatk 
n  good  limn,  and  made  *o  tnnch  noinc,  tliai  h*  usaallj  iHimliiwI  UiMa 
Iwforu  tliD  timo  wm  d]i,  I'bo  poor  man  put  up  with  tbU  behavior  on 
tho  part  of  tlio  xludont*  for  about  half  a  ynar.  and  then,  iniliiiiia  that 
bo  biad  no  ooritrol  over  tlioin,  li«  resigned  and  left  town. 

25.  How  would  you  dea]  with  a  com  like  tbo  f cowing  ? 

R.  waj  one  of  tba  •martett  bo^  In  m;  taboo),  bat  bo  bad  norcr 
been  fom'd  to  any  line  of  nmditot  :  to,  fonnitig  a  disliVi-  for  Mr.  A.'s 
Uitiiaritjr,  be  sought  in  avorj  niauner  to  aenojr  aud  itiwart  bim.  Otbcf 
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UAchcn  aroided  eomiii;;  into  eontnut  with  hit  will  tiy  a  iprie*  of  dipli>- 
tuatif  movDiiiPtits.  When  in  Mr,  A.'s  clnnes,  K.  bruke  every  ruin  of 
behavior  tbat  eoald  poiiibiy  be  formod.  Ho  mtc  enaiy,  threw  puper, 
talked  in  ui  uudcrtone,  and  even  wollceil  atound  the  room,  calling  on 
liii  different  friends.  In  the  liternrf  societf,  nbould  *  friend  be  tbe 
prTflident,  no  better  iKhnved  boy  ivAg  preient.  Even  when  some  one  bo 
dialiked  occupied  the  rhnir,  lii.^  fonduct  was  angelic  beside  bli  unual 
(cbool  beliBviar.  When  he  hiinaclf  waa  president,  be  doDianded  and 
uiiially  obtained  the  perfeot  order  whtcb  enabled  n  Boriety  to  have  a 
good  reeord  and  prodnce  good  work.  In  the  meetings  of  tbe  atlilatio 
club,  bis  conduct,  while  not  always  perfect,  woe  a  large  jier  cent  betlOT 
than  In  school.  In  the  meetings  of  hla  claia,  because  he  disltkud  ona 
girl,  be  took  adrantage  of  every  chance  to  be  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
■Iwayi  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  his  great  love  for  a  cnmhnt  of  will 
power  whic^li  ihhiIp  bim  so  diaiigreeHhle.  Had  some  one  onitbed  him, 
probably  be  wimld  not  have  couliuued  ;  but  he  wa*  always  Tiotorious, 
aad  enjoyed  not  only  tlie  victory,  but  the  fact  tliut  it  bronglit  him 
before  the  acliuol,  and  mode  the  eyM  of  the  ttuduiits  large  with  wonder 
at  his  dmrtug, 

26.  Beluwarc  d«Bcribe(I  a  iimnlwr  of  typical  ca.9es  of  oo^ 
rection  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  Discuss  each  case, 
in<Iicatiug  what  principle  h  involved,  and  give  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  most  effective  method  was  employed  ia 
each  inatanoe. 

(a)  One  of  the  eightb-grade  pupils  in  a  Western  scliool  had  lionn 
B  constant  source*  of  trouble  to  his  teacher.  Whenever  the  boy 
misbehaved,  the  teacher  became  eiaipemted  and  lost  hiateiD' 
per  in  trying  to  correct  him.  One  day  Harry  was  I'cf  used  pcr- 
■niulon  toga  to  tbe  Library,  just  off  the  main  room.  Tlic  boy 
went  in  spite  of  the  refusal.  Ho  wns  requested  to  remain  in 
hii  seat  during  recess  in  puuishnient  for  It.  But  thinking  ha 
eould  overrule  the  teacher,  he  got  up  to  Icbtc.  Tlie  teacher 
caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  was  about  to  administer  a  few 

I  blows,  when  tbe  boy  turned  and  struck  bini  several  times. 
Ilia  next  day  the  l>oy  was  ox|>elled  fnmi  sohuot,  and  being 
idia  during  the  day,  he  grew  ounstanliy  wome  outaide  tbe 
school. 
(()  A  little  girl  bad  received  a  piano  as  a  present.  As  long  as 
practicing  provedanov«lty,s1ie  was  qnito  willing  to  play  with- 
out Iwiog  lold.  However,  after  a  couple  of  yean  had  paund 
she  grew  tired  of  praetic.ing  inecMaotly,  and  no  amount  of 
rraaaning,  cuaxiiig,  or  saoldiug  could  make  her  prncticc  ai  sho 
should.  Finally,  tier  father,  after  talking  about  an  hour,  sent 
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h«r  with  a  natn  to  fa«r  miimie  teaclior.  itojipiiig  tilt  l«i«*oM,  Mid 
he  mule  a  preUnio  of  ■clliuj;  tha  jiiaiio.  Tbi*  waa  k*pl  sp 
fgr  over  >  wcvk  iti  apitc  of  llic  jptVt  taan  and  pfoUMlMiaM, 
tmd  prmnJ  lo  effective  tUu  ber  jiarenu  liad  no  mora  trovbU 
with  licr. 
(c)  One  uf  the  niott  effective  puniibroentB  my  mother  ITer  iaflktod 
upon  mc.  mas  to  deprire  roe  of  tho  privilcgo  of  helping  bu 
with  tho  houRehuld  duties.  Not  usually  a  verj  incluKrioui 
child,  imroodintcly  upon  com  milting  some  deed  I  fcaew  to  be 
wrong,  1  was  filled  witli  n  great  deaire  to  help  ovorybodj.  Uj 
mother's  gentle  but  tinu  rcioark, "  1  don't  iiaod  any  «f  year 
help  to'day,"  left  me  to  my  otherwise  well-loved  play  oratory 
books.  But  the  stronger  the  ntaliiiition  that  I  could  sot  fca 
of  any  help,  tho  greater  my  dcsini  to  work,  aud  Um  tmon 
positire  the  decitioD  never  to  tmiuffreu  a;[aiii. 

id)  A  new  gyniiuuium  lind  jiutl)eeiicompls<od,andamwgmMBti 
madn  for  the  various  grades  to  nse  it.  BecauM  of  tbeiranil^ 
uent  and  desire  to  get  into  tho  new  work,  tli*  aaranlb-gnd* 
pupils  were  so  disorderly  in  foiiig  down  for  the  Ant  tim^ 
that  eoiiiplRiiiti  of  disturbance  oame  from  aevenl  other  i  iiiimi 
Their  tes'.'hfir.  Miss  A.,  reprinuuided  tham  gently,  telliof  Ibta 
howuth«r  uhildren  were  disturbed.  But  ihe  wa>  Dew.Mtbey 
resolved  to  try  her,  and  tho  next  liiue  they  were  even  inma 
noisy  than  before.  This  time  she  laid  nothing  aboat  it,  and 
aucb  remarks  u  "  she  '•  easy,"  wen  heard  on  tbe  playgnmnd, 
for  they  thought  they  bad  won  out.  It  lwp|i«i>«d  that  lb* 
Uithand  seventh  grade*  were  seated  togelber,  usd  as  it  ww 
deured  to  take  but  one  grade  to  the  gymuauum  at  a  tinx, 
arrangeroi^tita  were  made  witli  MUa  L.,  a  lugbHwboo)  girl,  to 
remain  with  the  other  class.  The  time  for  tbe  ntn  elaia  <WDa. 
Tbe  children  hastily  put  awny  their  books,  and  w*t>e  roadj  M 
daab  dotmstnirs,  many  of  them  bent  on  mtsebiaf.  Msm  L 
appeared  at  the  door.  Miu  A.  said  quietly,  bat  ao  bha  abM 
could  hear,"  We  do  not  n««d  you  t»^y,Mia*  L.,lliniilt  y«& 
There  is  toboiiogymnaatla  work  at  this  hour."  All  waa  qoist 
then.  Tlio  planaof  tbacbUdrvo  wMefolInd  :  tbe  day  waa  won. 
When  diamiuod,  the  children  uverdid  lh«  matter  at  gdng 
downstair*  quietly,  to  tbe  eitant  uf  not  doing  it  natamllf. 
Miss  A,  made  no  com  moot.  She  knew  ihsDnnaluralaaMwoaU 
wear  off  belter  witliout  it.  Many  of  Ihe  cblUmn  ap|wiii 
wttb  rabberi  on  the  nest  day,  though  it  «a»  bright  ami  raowy, 
boconso  they  iboiighl  Ifaey  would  go  ilownitair*  more  qoittty 
with  tbmt  on.  The  oUts  waa  nevtr  omitted  again,  nut  did 
any  more  complainla  oome  frvm  the  olh»r  teaeheia. 

(«)  Next  door  to  u*  live*  a  boy  of  about  twelve  year*  of  ago.    8a 
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is  M  orplian,  niiij  liiii  )^iindfnt1ier  mid  grand  mo  [her  hts 
attempLiiig  to  bring  liiai  up.  Like  iiiuBt  Iw^ii  uf  liis  age.  ha 
haa  tried  tci  luioke;  and  he  und  m-vernl  of  hia  compaiiionB 
will  ga  aiiy  wliere  out  of  tlie  granJfn[hi!r's  sigiit  and  iniake. 
When  hiB  gntiidfutlipr  linit  diaouvercd  hitn.  he  graspt^J  him 
bj  tlw  krm  aud  led  hiiii  into  the  houtie,  and  wo  knew  aome- 
thfaig  MtiouB  waa  abmit  lu  liappuii.  It  wns  iiat  lung  li«fore 
we  heKrd  the  boj'  Kvrviitnitig.  We  coutd  hcur  his  gmiidfatlier 
whipping  him,  sculdinj;  him,  nud  even  sweikHng  at  him.  Tlia 
Tarf  Hast  da;,  however,  thii  buy  wus  cnught  ngain  at  the  name 
tridCi  tuid  he  received  the  «ame  puuinhment  ;  but  it  did  not 
cnre  him.  The  boy  was  willing  tu  Lnke  thecbniit-'vuDreMinpiiig 
hiB  grand f (It her.  The  punishment  he  received  only  iiinde  him 
ungry  and  atiibborn,  and  he  grew  very  heartily  lo  dislike  Ma 
grniidfnthor.  ile  w«  b  boy  who  was  luvahle  if  appcoBchtd  in 
the  tight  manlier,  and  he  would  do  almoBt  anything  far  yon 
if  you  would  ouly  treat  him  kindly. 
^/)  It  wu  Dot  long  before  another  ciue  of  discipline  for  smoking 
came  to  uiy  notice,  which  amused  uie  at  first,  but  whit'h  proved 
the  wiicr  of  the  two  niethoda.  The  aeeiind  twy's  father  di»> 
Rovored  him  in  bin  lumber  yard  smoking  the  stub  of  an  old 
cigar  be  bad  found.  He  had  evidently  jiint  begun  at  it.  When 
h«  saw  bin  father,  be  wna  nl«iiit  tu  throw  rwhj  the  cignr,  hut 
his  (athrr  luiid,  "  No,  don't  do  that;  curiie  with  me  and  tiuinb 
anioking  it."  lie  t'lok  tlic  child  tu  bii  plaaa  of  buBioess,  and 
aaw  that  he  fiuishud  thii  cigar.  Of  course,  it  made  the  boy 
deathly  nick,  but  he  uould  only  blame  himself.  He  wai  very 
much  Hshamed.  He  begged  his  father  not  to  tell  anybody 
about  it.  and,  aa  far  bb  1  know,  he  baa  uever  tried  smoking 
■ince  that  time, 
(9)  When  my  little  nephew  was  three  years  old,  he  wnii  possessed 
of  the  disngreenble  habit  of  biting  people.  It  seemed  an 
uncontrollable  pulsion  with  him.  He  eould  never  resist  the 
temptation  to  (est  the  strength  of  his  strung  white  teeth.  One 
dny,  when  he  had  made  the  matter  very  serious  by  biting  UiS 
baby  nivter's  fingers  severely,  his  mother  renliied  that  soine^ 
thing  dct|ieriite  iniuit  lie  dune,  ft  happened  tbnt  nt  this  lime 
bin  baby  Bister  wat  Ibe  possessor  of  tii  sturdy  little  teeth, 
which  had  hikd  cTcellent  training  upon  an  ivory  ring.  Tlie 
inolbcir  liiide  the  hoy  to  put  liis  finger  iiitn  baby'i  mouth,  in 
order  li<  disrnver  h<iw  mnny  leoth  she  had.  The  little  fellow 
imni^inlcly  <'»mpti>'d  with  the  roquest.  and  a  moment  lalrr 
he  withdrew  bin  hiitid  with  a  shriek  of  pain.  He  bad  at  hut 
diacoTered  the  sem>ntiun  caused  by  a  bite.  Tbia  •xptrienon 
«ui«d  lbs  child  of  Ilia  uiifurtuuate  habit. 
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(A)  A  boT  of  abont  five  jeare  <rai  an  im\j  oliild  ia  a  fu&Uj'.  Om 
dtty  he  vu  plu/inj;  vitb  the  biltm.  pulliog  it>  tail  and  can. 
and  putting  hii  tinK^n  id  ita  tjet,  until  fiunllr  kia  DioUiet  i»- 
tarfered,  and  told  liim  t«i7  E^o'lf  tl'^  it  hurt  the  kitten.  U« 
paid  no  BtteDtion  to  her,  but  kept  on.  She  finallj  offered  km 
eand}-  if  be  nouid  >top.  He  took  tiie  caiulrjtncditj,  keeping 
one  band  on  the  oat;  and  wbaa  the  eaady  »a>  goM.  and  ha 
motbei  bad  turned  ber  attention  to  aoiiiethiii];  claa,  b«  mM 
back  again  to  tb«  cnt.  Uii  mother  eonlinood  to  hitj  Un  alt 
with  caudj  until  the  lupply  nai  cibauiled,  nben  aha  adimn> 
iatorcd  a  feir  slapa,  with  the  promiic  of  bii  rccoiTiag  Iiafdar 
oaaa  <rhan  bis  fatbor  ihonld  return.  Thii  onlj  maida  hm  anlkj 
■ml  obstinate,  aad  vban  tb«  oat  vaj  forciblj  r«iu(t*ed  fruM 
hia  graip,  be  bly  on  tbo  floor  and  icrcamcd  luktilr. 

(>')  A  bo)'  iu  the  Hflh  grado  had  a  habit  of  laughing  aloiiil  whaa 
anything  out  of  the  onliuorj  bappsnad  in  aobaoL  Often  ii 
bis  work  souetbiug  would  "  atrikn  hiaa  fitmij  "  and  be  wo«U 
^*e  a  TCP)'  aiidiblo  and  annoying  ba  I  bs  !  Tlia  taacber  tntd 
corporal  ponixbinont  at  laat,  but  it  wa«  o(  no  avalL  She  wia 
not  atrong  enough  to  whip  tha  boy  ao  that  it  wooM  burl  hi«. 
He  bad  no  fear  of  the  wbip|>ing.  and  look  it  nthar  m  ft  jokib 
The  annoyance  to  the  taaclicr  brought  no  gtoal  iliwIJifMi 
Uon  to  him,  uur  dapriiad  bitii  of  any  privllega,  m  bo  bad 
tnoentiire  to  atop  laughing  fur  hia  own  giwd. 
(j)  Tha  ineidenl  1  am  about  to  r«Iati>  took  jilaoe  in  a  taaf 
peamansbip  ctaa«,  One  of  the  boyi  iu  tint  olaas  b»d 
ency  to  do  littlo  tiling  to  ag^rai-ale  tl>e  teacher.  At  flrat  tko ' 
latter  tried  tootorlook  nany  of  Ihp  thing*  which  ibia  boy  dal, 
thinking  that  by  ao  doing  *he  migfat  througti  kinrtiiwa  got  Ua 
to  mend  hia  waya.  F'inatly,  lioweTer,  aeaanf  that  tbl*  darit* 
waa  not  going  to  work,  aba  decided  to  try  BMOtber  plUL 

One  day  ahe  told  lh«  claaa  to  place  their  penaoo  tboirdeakii 
and  when  she  ga*e  tha  signal  they  wen  all  to  lake  tbea 
up  Bt  the  nme  lima  and  begin  writing.  Thia  boy,  bowvrer, 
deaidsd  be  did  not  want  to  take  up  lui  jion  with  the  other*,  to 
when  the  lignol  wa*  j^Ten  be  made  no  attempt  Ut  take  ap 
hia  pen.  The  leoohor,  on  obaarring  thia,  Mud  not  a  word,  but 
immediately  walked  down  to  where  tha  iMy  waa  aittiaic,  took 
bin  by  tbc  eoat  collar,  and  inarehnd  biin  out  of  the  rann, 
tailing  bim  that  when  he  wat  ready  to  go  ou  and  do  lluaci 
«b«n  ha  waa  told  to,  he  raight  eone  back.  Tbe  boy  ivminad 
oat  of  tba  room  only  a  abort  time-  He  tbm  retarnod,  ^ntitly 
took  bia  Mat,  and  th«roattar  waa  ever  ready  to  do  *•  ha  wm 
told. 

(t)  A  nolbsr  in  our  oeighborbood  bad  a  obild,  a  Uulo  girl,  about 
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night  ycBTB  old,  who oontimuUlj disolinjed ovary  wish  <ir  com- 
round  of  her  mother.  Fiiutlly,  lu  a  loot  r«aort,  the  ilespftir- 
ing  mother  said;  "  If  you  do  that  ftgain,  1  will  put  you  in  the 
dark  cellnr."  The  cliild  turued  «*»y  tmd  disobeyed.  Inimedi* 
atoly  the  mother  put  [he  girl  in  the  cellar  a*  threatened.  For 
a  vury  aliirrt  time  all  wm  i|iiiet,  Clieii  (ullowed  the  moat  fear- 
ful, terruriied.  lienrtrendiiig  yeltit.  The  Ireiiibling  mother 
itHnditig  oiilHitle  ihu  dour  was  almust  as  frighteiii^il  as  tho 
child,  uutil  slie  heard  the  yelU  abruptly  ceuso,  aiid  a  low 
moiui  follow;  ami  theu  Sim  tore  tho  dour  upan.aiid  picked  up 
the  pale  aud  iiiiL<uii8aioiis  ohild.  Tliu  child  did  not  (cem  any 
moru  ohcdient  after  tbii  eipcnFiiuu;  but  ns  a  rciult  of  the 
piiuishiiient  she  Is  to  this  day  "  acnrcd  to  death  "  of  the  dark- 

(I)  When  I  WUB  about  nine  ycnrn  old  I  nttcnded  a  country  school. 
Ou»  of  tlie  hot's  of  the  icbool  was  very  food  of  wbispcriiig. 
Tho  teacher  soou  hegau  tu  luakc  luin  itaod  in  the  corner  every 
time  he  did  it.  I  nm  ture  that  hoy  jtood  in  the  corner  at  least 
twice  every  day  during  the  entire  eight  loouthi  of  the  school 
year.  This  piinishmunt  waa  futile,  for  the  boy  oontinucd  to 
whiiper  whenever  it  was  possible. 

(m)  My  brother  (agn  seven)  bad  been  forgetting  to  put  on  his 
ovorsboes  before  coniiug  home  from  school  at  the  uoou  hour. 
tie  was  rcuiiuded  of  it  time  after  time  when  he  started  oft  in 
the  morning,  hut  every  noon  he  came  home  without  them  and 
got  his  scolding.  After  this  bad  been  going  on  lor  some  time, 
he  waa  met  at  the  door  one  iioiiii,  and  not  allowed  to  eater 
the  bouse.  He  was  sent  hack  to  the  «uboulhoose  for  his  over- 
Ehoes.  He  protested  and  cried,  but  he  had  tu  go  back  — adis> 
taiieo  of  atmut  five  bloekt  —  before  he  could  hav«  bis  diiuiar. 
And  it  WM  tba  verjr  kU  liui*  he  forgot  bia  u«itr*h«M. 


XVI.  SUGGESTION 

1.  Plato  would  not  allow  the  young  bo  luiten  to  storiei 
that  described  sacred  beings  as  indulging  in  any  coarse  or 
immoral  practioes,  lest  they  sboiJd  derive  vicioiiB  sugges- 
taoDB  therefrom.  Do  we  permit  our  children  to  hear  Bay 
stories  of  this  character?  Be  specific  in  your  reply. 

2.  Plato  would  bimish  from  the  nursery  and  the  schoot- 
room  all  Htories  describing  ugly  or  horrible  people  or  things, 
■o  tluit  the  youug  might  not  become  acquainted  with  sooh 
objects.  Do  we  banish  such  stories  from  pn-seot-day  nurser- 
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ies  or  Bcboolrooms  ?  la  the  «ff«ct  of  these  storie*  ua»faal»-| 
Mine?  Vihjf 

8.  Plato  would  not  allow  chiUreo  to  bear  tales  of  > 
or  gotiUni  or  other  beiaga  which  would  frighten  then.  D» 
we  agrcir  with  Plato  in  our  pment-da^'  practin,-  '^  Main  otf 
a  lint  uf  liile:!  uommoaly  told  to  children,  Jii  which  the  elfr 
nieut  of  fear  is  the  doiniiiant  oDe. 

4.  IntelimgchililrtrntWstoryof  LiUleKed  Ridiag-bood, 
aajr.  would  50U  omit  or  transform  the  seene  in  whi<Jt  the 
wolf  eats  the  graiidiiiotlMr  'f  Why  ? 

6.  Id  tlu:  li(clit  of  our  il)i«<^it.-LHioo  of  Baggeadoni  *pmk  of 
the  benefit  or  tlie  harm  that  would  come  to  a  child  &qid 
reading  each  of  tbo  following,  na  ^pea:  (o)  Tbo  Iliad  and 
tlM^  Oilynsey ;  (h)  The  Old  Testament ;  (c)  The  Gtvdt 
Uythit;  (d)  0I<1  EDgli«h  Folh  Tales  ;  (e)  Mother  Gooh; 
(f^Mnop'*  FaUea;  (ff)  Siegfried;  (A)  Bvowulf;  (i) 
Kobin  Hood ;  (J)  Knights  of  tlie  Round  Tabic ;  (l)  Koh- 
inaoM  Crusoe;  (J)  Alice  in  Wouderland:  (m)  IliuwaUiai 
(n)  Tlw  (jreat  Stoncr  Fncv;  (o)  Lady  Ntootine;  (p)Tbt 
King  of  the  Golden  River, 

6.  DiHcuiw  tbo  pHVcbological  and  Motal  effects  upon  the 
young  of  (a)  a  book  like  "  Peck's  Bad  Roy  "  (&)  ;  tho  sort 
of  book  people  have  in  mind  when  tliey  deM^ribc  it  m  a 
"  .Sundny-M'bool  Iwok  ";  (c)  the  "  funny  page  "  of  the  Sua- 
day  newHpaper.  ^| 

T.  Plato  would  not  permit  children  to  hear  storica  il^^ 
which  tleiitJi  was  dejitottrtl  im  hii  nndcsirnblc  or  drcadfol  ex- 
perience. Do  we  tell  Biieh  stories  to  our  cliDdreo  ?  la  tba 
effect  good  or  otherwise?  WbyV 

8.  Speak  in  piirticulur  u[>an  the  social  am)  moral  rahH 
on  childhood  of  (a)  &iry  tales;  (A)  raythft;  (e)  fahlea. 

9.  Should  children  be  told  ghost  stories?  Give  yonr 
icasons  in  full. 

10.  Plato  would  not  allow  a  boy  to  "sow  wild  oaU"; 
Lodte  would  give  him  greater  latitude.  With  whom  do  you 
takeeidca?  Why? 
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11.  Plato  would  not  permit  tlie  youDg  b)  listen  to  miiHio 
wtiicli  siigguBt*'^  softness  or  iuduletict;  or  luxury,  —  tho 
Ionian  aiifi  tlie  Lydian  liarmoniee,  for  example.  Do  we  think 
tbero  are  any  hannonies  which  onr  4-liildn!ii  should  not 
hear?  if  ao,  what  ones  are  generally  condemned? 

12.  Which  of  our  familiar  melodies  suggest  indolence, 
luxury,  and  softness?  Would  you  banish  these  from  the 
fauine  and  the  school .'  Why  ? 

13.  Which  of  our  melodies  frequently  heard  suggest  (a) 
courage,  (i)  fortitude,  (c)  cndurimctf.  (rf)  calmness,  (e) 
li-niporance?  (_/')  charity,  (j;)  humility,  (A)  courtesy? 
Would  you  give  them  a  prominent  placo  in  the  training 
of  children?  Why? 

14.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  young  of  songs  such  as :  — 
(o)  Little  Annie  Kooney. 

(6)  There'll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-Bight 

(e)  Yankee  Doodlo. 

((/)  ITjo  Star-Spanglwl  Banner. 

(o)  Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be  Forgot? 
(/)  Dixie. 

Ifi.  Plato  aTi<l  Aristotle  would  not  allow  eueh  musical  in- 
■tniments  as  the  tlut«  to  be  lioard  by  children.  Would  you 
banisb  certain  instrumcntH  from  the  homo  and  tho  school  ? 
Why?  Give  N]>ecific  evidence  showing  the  good  and  evil 
effects  of  different  inHtrumcnts. 

16.  Locke  uiniutains  that  when  a  mother  atldresses  her 
young  daughter  aa  "  My  Little  Queen,"  "  My  Lovely  Prin- 
oeas."  and  so  on.  she  cultivates  vanity  in  the  child.  Do  you 
agree?  Discuss  the  matter  by  citing  ilefiuite  cases  where 
good  or  ill  results  have  followed  from  this  practice. 

17.  Locke  maintains,  also,  that  when  parents  boat  their 
children  they  siiggust  cruelty  to  them,  iind  «o  corrupt  thcnt. 
Do  you  agree  ?  Discusa  tliia  question  in  connection  with  the 
ad^«,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

18.  Further.  Locke  declarex  that  when  parents  urge  their 
ebildren  to  eat,  saying  to  them,  '■  What  can  I  get  you  that 
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you  would  like?" and  so  on,  they  ■oggett ulUvijwniDce  aai 
gluttony  to  them.  Discon  liOoke's  view. 

19.  In  pieaenuday  ecLuoation*!  litcnturc  OD8  often  nidi 
the  following  statement :  "  It  b  iropoosible  to  make  »  child 
good  by  {finishing  him."  What  do  those  who  make  audi  a 
statement  m«an  by  it?  Ilow  do  they  lliiiik  a  child  csa  b* 
made  goodf  Dtscusa  the  whole  raatter. 

20.  Will  the  pnuMing  of  »  neighbor's  childrsD  by  a 
Uier  t«iid  to  make  her  own  chikireu  imitat«  tboac  who 
praised?  Give  specific  examples  to  illustrate  yonr  view  of 
tlie  matter. 

21.  Suggest  practicable  and  effecbve  methods  of  dlsptU- 
ing  a  child's  fear  of  tlie  dark,  and  statu  the  priocipte  upon 
which  each  method  is  based. 

22.  Comment  on  this  method,  suggested  in  a  recent  book 
on  the  training  of  children,  —  ••  TvU  the  child  who  is  afraid 
of  the  dark  that  the  flowers,  grasi,  trees,  lurda,  and  w> 
are  sleeping  peacefully  and  happily  out  in  the  night." 

2i.  Sup)>o»e  a  child  Iiaa  a  tendency  to  become  angiy 
upon  slight  prurocalion,  particularly  in  bis  mlatMos  with 
certain  individuals,  —  conld  you  assist  him  by  soggestiaai 
to  control  himself? 

34.  Could  you,  by  su^estion,  core  a  child  of  the 
of  biting  his  nails?  Deaoribe  a  oaao  of  tliis  sort  yoa 
known. 

25.  Discuss  the  following  in  the  light  of  the  pHnciplea 
of  suggestion,  —  "A  aoft  annwor  tumtith  away  wrath." 

26.  In  the  same  way  discuss  this  sentiment,  —  "  Be  not 
overcome  by  evil,  but  overoome  evil  with  good." 

27.  ^Vlso  thia,  —  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  bal 
deliver  tu  from  aril." 

28.  &lany  children  under  present-day  orbwi  oondituu 
are  "finicky  "  about  tlM-ir  fond.  HarenU,  as  a  role,  org* 
tl>cm,  nsually  against  their  dairea,  to  eat  certaun  dtihai 
because  thny  are  nutritious.  Often  a  parent  talka  to  a  child 
before  be  goes  to  the  tabic,  tidliug  him  he  mart  eat  this  or 
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that  article,  whether  be  liketi  it  or  not,  since  it  i»  good  for 
Iiini.  and  he  must  do  sls  the  others  do,  and  bo  od.  Commeut 
OQ  this  method  of  iiifliieiicing  a  child'a  dietottc  habits. 

29.  If  in  disouaeing  the  libove  question  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  parent's  methods,  suggest  the  course  that 
should  be  pursued  with  a  "  fiuicky "  child,  and  state  the 
principles  involved. 

30.  Make  out  a  list  of  poems  best  adapted  to  suggest 
the  attitudes  mentioned  in  problem  13. 

31.  In  the  someway  make  out  a  list  of  pictures  in  no- 
oordanoe  with  instructions  given  in  probleui  13. 

82.  Are  pupils  In  the  high  school  more  easily  or  less 
easily  influenced  by  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
than  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  eleineutary  school  ? 
Which  group  of  pupib  is  the  more  resjxinaive  to  physical 
environments  ? 

33.  j'Vre  people  bom  and  bred  in  the  country  more  easily 
or  less  easily  iiiSuenced  by  suggeHtiun  than  people  bom 
and  bred  in  the  city?  "What  is  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
problem  ? 

34.  Is  Hawthorne's  story  of  "  The  Great  Stone  Face," 
already  referred  to,  psychologically  sound  ?  If  so,  extend  the 
principle  to  familiar  situatious  of  d;uly  life. 

35.  Is  there  anything  in  the  conuitou  saying  tliat  a  hus- 
band and  a  wife  grow  in  time  to  look  alike  ?  Work  out 
tlie  principle  involved. 

36.  Through  a  careful  study  of  national  and  individual 
character  and  temperament,  show  what  is  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence, if  any,  upon  humau  nature  of  living  !□  these  various 
regions :  — 

(a)  In  tbd  monntaina.  u  at  Lendville,  or 
(6)  On  th«  pmirif,  ai  in  North  Dakota, 
(e)  Bj  tbe  seashore,  aa  nt  Roslon. 

(d)  On  tbd  banks  of  prcat  rivoni,  as  Uio  MuisiHippi  or  tbd  RbiiM. 
(t)  In  ngions  iii>t«d  (or  clouds  and  Ing,  as  Ixindon  or  S«ftlt1«i. 
{/)  In  regioci*  notod  tor  suiittiioe,  m  MudIo  Ckrla  or  Soutbtm 
Calif umu. 
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(g)  In  re^oni  uf  perputiul  fuinoivr,  m  in  Florida. 

(A)  In    nxioni  o[    wvlt-iugb    iier(Hitual  amUr,  u  ia  ooHbcn 

Sweden, 
(i)  In  nuiodi  of  vliaiiginff  m«mii«,  m  in  R«rlin  or  HadiwB. 
(J)  In  ngiona  liur«n  of  Uowen  and  ail  TtgwUtiooi,  ai  at  Uattc 

37.  What  is  thv  infltimiocupon  tiut  young  of  rendinf;  tlx 
dctHiLt  of  orimea  in  the  newspapers  ?  What  U  tlie  ti)flii<-iir« 
upon  adults?  Cite  concret*  instaooes  to  illustrate  voiit 
answer.  I 

AS.  What  is  the  influence  upon  bays  of  readtug  Cooper'i 
novels  ?  Cite  specific  castts. 

39.  Is  it  goo<l  policy  to  allow  criminally  inclined  p«raon> 
to  witness  Uie  execuljoa  of  one  oondenmed  to  death  fof 
crime?  Why? 

40.  A  nniversity  professor,  upon  reading  Scott's  **  So- 
cial Education."  wrote  out  tiiu  following  oonunenU  uil 
questions.  He  propoHi's  a  iiiitulMir  of  problems  invcdving 
principles  of  suggestion,  and  other  principles  of  social  de- 
vdopiuent  and  education.  Discuss  each  problem  in  the  light 
of  principles  developed  in  tlje  text :  — 


In  ohaptsr  i,  Pfofetoat  Scott'*  main  tfaaaia  mcbh  ta  b« :  *rbe 
niMt  davelop  mdiridual  libtrly  logcilior  wiUi  pnhlir-  mpeatilniitf,  IJih- 
•rt;  it  to  be  rcaliied  by  ■elf-^tirvcliod,  ■elf.vr^itiiiialitio,  Mtf-couitrol ; 
reipuTikibilitj'  is  to  tio  ronliiod  by  ob«di«oc*  to  the  anUioffitjr  of  UMfc- 
ent,  of  purHiitu,  of  kotIhI  miiMti. 

Thii  i!linpter  lia»  iielped  In  rslM  anew  in  nj  snlod  tbe  ktmImi  pnk 
lem  of  Ibe  teaeber,  —  how  oan  lie  eoflrdlnal*  lii(  efforts  to  dtTelini  is 
bia  *tadents  indwidualitf  mitfif  dintltd  ftr  neial  rFjpon/iKIilyf  A>  I 
aee  the  mutter,  tlie  effort!  et  a  teaeher  an  lo  b»  etpendad  — 

(1)  Ai  an  iii»tniet»r  ;  impftrting  iiifnruatioii,  knowledp. 

(2)  Aa  a  ditvotur  :  aupvrrUiug  individual  MtiTi^etiu  avqairiagaad 
ini)iarling  knowleds*. 

(3)  Ai  a  loader:  iaapnriu(; indiildual  aerrioe  (orMetetj. 

Several  quettioni  nnJ  a  few  erltipiim*  and  o4i(«mti<iu  t  deaira 
oifer,  aa  to  proper  ooOrdinalioti  of  thtM  effort*. 

(1)  Duoti  the  ab<iTf  cUuifliiitiiia  eover  all  of  a  teaeber'a  diiiiaa  ? 

(S)  At*  tbnr«  aiiy  Itplda  in  wliioh  a  teacbvr'a  only  duty  it  impartiof 
lafofmatioa  ?  Net  nsaj  twolun  bridge  tbo  pap  Wt' 
ftpil  and  lb*  woond  divWoos.  NiiM  toalha  of  tits 
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n\y  liicli-school  and  college  dajt  did  nothmg  mor«  thui  impatt 
iiifaniintioli. 

(3)  WuuUI  it  not  bo  folly  to  nttempt  to  suggest  social  rolatiunnliipi 
ill  >  cliH*  ill  Gre«k  graniiiiur,  for  inslniice  ? 

(4)  How  fnr  cku  one  wlselj  attempt  to  keep  tbcae  activities  dis- 
tiiiat  ?  Can  tlie  teaclier  sny  to  liiiuself,  "  To-day,  I  will  impart 
info  mint  ioii  iiiily  ;  lu-nioriosf,  I  will  stiniulule  Independent 
tliuiiglit  iu  n  oertaiu  ulass  ;  Ibe  iieit  il:Ly,  I  will  liiive  ru  oppur- 
liiiiity  to  oroiite  a  desire  tor  piililiu  nervioe  "  ? 

(5)  Or  is  ■'  aliaraoter  "  (wliidi  niuy  l«  cuIM  an  uiiBelfiEli  dt^xire  to 
serve  society )  "  a  by-product,"  as  I'n'udeiit  WUbou  tays  ?  Is 
it  Bornetbiug  to  be  nliisurlied  iiiicoiiHcioiiHly  by  stiidetits  ? 

(6)  'I'd  wliiit   extent  iiiiiy  a   tonclier   mumlizt   in   tbe   rlossrooin  ; 

»for  instance?,  in  AmuHciin  History  in  dealing  with  tbo  life  of 
Hamilton,  tlio  mid  of  Jobu  Brown,  or  Ibe  rcaugiiitiuu  of 
Pnnnmu  7 

(7)  One  of  tlio  wealthy  men  of ,  with   whom  I  play  golf,  fre- 

(luontly  rofers  to  tbo  university  in  his  town  as  ■•  that so- 

oialistie  inititiition."  He  unsparingly  ooodeninB  tbo  attitude 
tik«n  by  "ndvaueed  tbiukers."  If  a  UtncbeF  dares  not  express 
what  ho  Micvej,  does  be  not  lose  most  o(  his  power  at  inspira- 
tion ? 

(8)  I  c)ii(ie  tmit  a  course  in  oGouomii^s  under  a  man  who  would 
never  iMimitiit  liiiuself  as  to  bis  own  lielief.  We  did  not  know 
whether  be  wiu  a  bigh-lariff  or  a  f  ree-trnde  innn.  Is  this  the 
rigbt  nltitiidi'  for  the  teacher  to  assuuie  ?  Dues  it  not  ereate 
tbe  impression  among  stndent>i  that  the  teacher  is  timid,  or  in 
A  stute  of  doiiht  liiinHelf  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  fruukly  to 
state  one's  privute  judgment  ?  If  the  teaoher  has  rightly  stim- 
ulated indepeuilenoe  nod  freedom  on  the  part  of  his  students, 
may  he  not  safety  expound  his  eonvictions,  if  he  is  careful  to 
state  tbo  othor  side  ?  Indeed,  is  not  the  right  to  disagree  witb 
the  instructor  an  essential  element  in  creating  Hbrrtgl 

(9)  Of  certain  men  I  have  heard  it  said  by  students  who  are  pm- 

paring  tor  examination :  "  Well,  old  has  tliis  bobby.  Ht 

bclii'vos  so  and  so.  Just  touch  him  on  that  point  and  jar  tbe 
other  fellow,  if  you  want  ■  liigh  mark."    What  is  the  iatliieneo 

M  at  siieb  a  ten<<bcr  npnn  his  pupils  ? 
(10)  Aftvr  all,  is  not  real  pow^r  of  leadership,  In  a  teacb«r  as  In  any 
other  person,  an  indellnsble  element  of  perHonntity,  which  can- 
not  b^  raduc'.'d  to  rules  or  even  anslyied?  If  a  teacbcr  llnda 
himself  studying  the  laws  of  leadership  i[i  order  tbut  he  may 
in^'re,  does  he  not  thereby  <<how  Ibat  ho  bos  no  iuapirationiJ 
qitalltiss' which  oui  mak«  him  a  leader  ? 
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XVII.    IMITATION 

1.  BeacriW  the  first  imitative  act  of  «ny  child  you  koov. 
What  waa  tlie  ngb  of  tho  chiKl  ftt  the  time  the  imitatioo 
oct-urrcd  ?  Give  the  evidence  sfaowing  it  was  a  geDutiie  act 
of  imitation. 

2.  Describe  in  detiiil  tlie  intellectual  and  any  other 
attlts  of  the  fint  imitatiooB  of  a  child. 

3.  Writv  out  11  list  of  the  more  commoo  dramatic 
fortoaucee  of  a  typical  year-old  city  boy.  Of  a  typical 
old  girl  Aie  there  any  eseential  differences  between  the  two?^ 

4.  Write  out  a  li»t  of  tliu  ordinary  im{H>rsonfttioDS  of  a 
city-bred  buy  of  seven.  Of  a  city-bred  girl  of  tlitH  aga. 
What  are  tlie  cBtential  distinctions  between  tbem  ? 

5.  \Vbat  do  city  boys  of  the  age  of  fifteen  imitate  ontt 
freely?  What  do  city  girls  imitato?  Describe  a  ooncret* 
ease  in  ea<th  instance. 

C,  Show  in  what  reapecta  the  imitations  and  imjM-rMaft- 
tioas  of  boys  and  girla  horn  and  bred  in  the  couotiy  differ 
from  those  of  diildren  in  tlie  eity.  Account  for  aay  differ- 
euceA  you  Hud. 

T.  What  aspect  of  th«  life  about  them  do  children 
reproiliice  more  or  less  faithfully  in  tlivtr  sandpiloa?  Does 
it  uiake  a  difference  whether  the  children  are  live,  ei^hl,  or 
twelve  years  of  age?  Are  there  differences  between  city 
and  cottntiy  oldhlren  ? 

8.  Describe  in  detail  a  cooicrete  caae  of  doll  play  on  the 
part  of  a  giri  of  four  years  of  a^'.  In  what  way  does  this 
play  change  as  the  girl  developa  ? 

9.  Discuss  tlie  value  of  doll  play  for  a  girl.  Aik  son 
woman  io  whose  jadgment  you  havo  oon&denoe  jost 
iNrncfit  or  injury  she  tliink*  »1m>  rvceivfd  from  doll  pUj>^H 
Would  Imys  receive  benefit  from  playing  willi  dolU?  ^H 

10.  1b  there  any  object  that  serves  the  boy  in  his  play  aa 
tke  doll  »ervv«  tlie  girl  ?  ObMrve  this  matter  for  youseU. 
and  then  ask  iwreuta  to  give  their  opinion. 
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11.  Ib  tlie  game  of  marbles  imitative  ?  Is  it  imperBooa- 
tive  ?  Work  tbb  loatter  out  in  detail. 

12.  Wlut  typ<!  of  jicrfton  iu  tlm  oommuuitj'  you  know 
best  is  most  freely  impersonated  by  girls  of  ten  years  of  age  ? 
ty  girls  of  fifteen  years  of  age  ?  by  boys  of  these  ages  ? 

18.  Oescribe  the  characteristies  of  tbu  teacher  whom 
you  imitated  most  largely  duriag  your  own  school  career. 
Say  why  this  particular  teacher  had  so  marked  an  influ- 
ence upon  you.  Did  he  oi-  she  have  a  similar  iuHueuoe  upon 
your  classmates  ? 

14.  Asyoul<x>kba4.'k  over  your  school  life,  do  you  fiud  any 
teachers  whom  you  endeavored  not  to  copy  in  any  respect? 
If  so,  say  why  they  should  have  affected  you  in  this  way. 

15.  Are  you  conscious  of  copying  auy  individual  at  your 
present  stage  of  development  ?  If  so,  in  what  particulars, 
and  why?  Do  you  meet  persona  who  stimulate  you  to  do 
just  the  opposite  from  what  they  do  theuiselvea  ? 

16.  Describe  a  case  of  a  child  or  an  adult  who  acquired 
stuttering,  stammering,  facial  twitching,  or  any  other 
peculiarity  through  imitation. 

17.  Have  you  known  of  families  in  which  a  dissolute 
father  was  the  means  of  making  his  <-hildren  severely  absti- 
nent ?  Discuss  the  principles  involved, 

18.  Have  you  known  of  irritable,  fatdt-finding,  shrewish 
mothers  who  have  lia«l  self-controlled,  quiet,  considerate 
daughters  V  Discuss  the  principles  involved. 

19.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  advanti^s  of  co- 
education in  the  elementary  school?  in  the  high  school?  id 
the  college  '!  Are  there  dismlvantages? 

20.  In  the  «o-«.>dnoationid  high  school  you  know  best,  do 
the  boyB  set  the  fashion  in  dress  and  conduct  for  the  girls? 
]s  it  the  other  way  around  ?  Or  are  the  sexes  uninfluenoed 
by  one  another  in  these  rvJtpccts  ? 

21.  Could  you  duplicate  the  following  testimony  of  a 
school  principal?  Comment  on  this  testimony  from  the 
Btandi>oint  of  tcafiliing  tho  evils  of  smoking:  — 
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S«voml  oi);hth-irT''<I<'  boys  who  eame  under  my  obMrvatiorn  tut ; 
URriinil  to  Miioke.  Tbcy  lived  in  »  uollegc  town,  and  playad  baikvlball  ' 
duil  bnwlud  at  tlio  ^yiiiiiauuiii,  where  thry  fell  in  wilh  IbeeolUj*  loU 
lowi.  EiMtli  of  thom  wltuii  iiidiviiluaUy  qiientianod  >tat«d  Tolonlatilj 
thnt  lie  Iffflnifld  to  imokc  hecnuse  the  onlloj;*  iiwii  ■|ipravoil  ut  It,  ud 
rftthnr  ridiciiind  cboao  irlio  <lid  n't.  In  most  inatniiCM  lli*  lM>yt'  falhcm 
did  iiol  miiuko  and  diiajiproved  of  tlio  liabit,  and  Ui*  buy*  r«*lty  tUtai 
mgniotl  the  uao  of  tobiioco  tli^nixelves,  but  tbcj'  i-ould  not  (ace  tbe 
raputntiuii  tbcy. were  tikvly  to  have  with  tbisonti  claMof  astocialea,  ia 
OMe  they  diil  nut  smuko. 

22.  Hie  fulluwinguruconuroto  v^xamplM of  imitatiro uij 
allied  activities,'  diucntuted  in  Cliaiitei-  XVII  of  tbe  mt. 
Discuss  fioohcasc,  iuilicating  (1)  tbe  appropriate  age  of  the 
child  or  oliiUIren  wIiomc  |wrfori»iin<MM  an;  dvsoribwl:  (2) 
the  motive  of  tbe  performer ;  (3)  tbe  probable  effect  of  the 
imitatioo  upon  tlio  individual's  iutellDctuitl  and  emotioual 
processi^!*,  ami  hia  adjuHtiiiciit  to  hi*  cnviromuuiit ;  (4)  tha 
influence  upon  hU  character  of  hia  iiuperaouation  of  peo  ' 
or  tbingH :  — 
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(a)  I  natohed  this  child  far  twenty  luinutc*,  and  this  i*  whaX 
did.  Ho  canie  out  of  tbe  houic,  and  *ct  ulf  nl  a  Irot 
anil  round  (be  bouio.  Ho  looked  coriiiuii.  Now  and  (ban  bt 
(topiH.-il,  and  suitl  ■□inethliig  to  biiuialf.  A  )^rl  (latne  out  si 
the  house,  and  stlompled  to  l»ad  liiin  iu.  He  tfaook  her  «ff, 
layiDg.  ■'  I  'm  ^iiiK  to  be  a  bono  I  "  aod  bcgiw  to  trot  rnoDd 
the  house  bkiuo.  After  a  time  he  wviit  up  to  Ibe  aidB  of  Ibe 
houM,  pawed  the  grouud  with  bi*  fe«t,  and  aetod  lilw  a  hont 
going  into  a  itall. 

Arthur  amusod  liiniM>lf  a  part  of  th«  artomoon  plajrinf  U*A 
tbti  pig-  lU  had  a  tin  pail,  iiiln  whi«b  bs  put  whala*«r  b* 
could  lay  bii  liHniJg  im.  He  oarrteJ  tiilt  to  a  mnicr  o(  tb* 
room  and  Mupticd  il.  Ha  held  hie  aria  twr;  klilt  wbea  ha 
oarricd  the  full  puil.al  if  it  were  heavy  ;  and  be  would  rsiM 
tbe  fail  ilowly.  laktuj  hold  of  the  bottom  to  enip4y  it.  Oa 
Iho  vay  back  ha  a-ould  inHng  llie  pnil  liifbtly.  I  looked  in  tW 
«orner,  and  fouud  mnny  emdt,  sii  tin  bom,  lomo  boi  Aoren, 
ipoots.  clotbeipins.  appln,  a  doll,  and  other  toy*.  II*  had 
been  talkiDK  about  bii  pig  ;  and  trbea  bo  *«w  ma  looking  al 
tbe  thing*  ho  taid,  "  I  '•  feeding  tny  pifT'** 

'  A  nanbwof  thtn  an  lakau.  with  oanta  iiiiiitH  aitiiai.  from  Bontll^ 
curd  Otetrraripu. 
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(e)  I  hoard  lume  one  ia  the  next  room  saj,  "  Bang  I  "  Then  I 
lienrd  my  tathcr's  voiotf  askiuK  Nathan  wlint  he  was  doing. 
"Shooting  (inrLridgea,"  laid  Nnthaii.  ■'  How  mBoy  did  yoii 
get  ?  "  '■  Two."  I  went  to  lee  what  Nathan  troA  doing.  Ho 
hod  an  old  atore-hook  niid  souiu  clotbcspins.  He  woiiUi  put 
two  clothespins  iiiaide  thi;  book,  and  holding  it  abovo  bia 
hekd,  aay,  "  Bung."    He  did  tbie  eight  times. 

(J)  Thomas  pinys  sell  meat  froiu  a  wngon.  Hia  wngou  a  the 
in«ide  o[  a  table  with  a  long  bolt.  When  be  piiihei  the  bolt 
in  he  shuts  the  wagon  ;  when  he  pulls  it  out  be  open«  the 
wagon.  He  insista  on  details  like  tbis  :  "  Do  you  want  to  buy 
any  meat?"  "  Yes;  what  kind  bare  you?  jlow  much  is  it 
n  pound?"  "Ton  cents."  "Bring  me  in  two  pounds."  — 
"  Get  your  plate  and  bring  out  yonr  hook."  I  gat  n  hook,  aa 
requested,  and  go  to  the  wagon.  He  wisbos  me  to  stand  tint 
oa  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  tbat  I  may  see  all  thn 
moat.  He  makes  believo  write  in  the  bouk,  shuta  the  wagon, 
and  goes  on  to  another  customer. 

(c)  A  hand-organ  man  was  playing  io  the  street.  Tommy  stood 
by,  and  iuijtnted  bis  movementi.  The  next  day  I  saw  Tommy 
In  the  yard  witb  some  other  ohildron,  playing  for  thcin.  Hit 
left  hand  was  the  organ,  anil  his  right  hand  turned  the  cnuik 
by  tuuving  around  the  left  band.  He  luailn  the  sound  '*  do, 
de,  de,"  ete.  Every  few  minutes  he  jiut  his  hand  over  bi* 
■boulder  as  if  to  It  X  a  strap,  and  tlieii  walked  *l»wly  away.aa 
if  carrying  a  heavy  load.  He  then  played  in  another  place. 
(/}  Daisy  made  a  little  inolosnrc  in  ■  corner  of  the  ruom  by 
means  of  obairs.  which  she  called  her  house.  Sbe  was  % 
narse,  and  the  dull  wii«  siuk.  An  imaginary  doctor  was  prcsaat 
«  part  of  the  lime,  and  she  eonverseil  with  bini  alwut  tb» 
■ioknesa.  After  abiiut  twenty  iniiiutot  the  hnusa  became  & 
schoolroom,  and  sbe  was  a  teauher. 

(jl)  Delia  played  bnusu  witb  a  smallor  child.  The  house  wai  ft 
large  mat  tpn-ad  in  the  yard.  On  one  end  wa»  a  hui,  sur- 
rounded by  four  stick*  laid  in  the  form  of  a  square.  On  the 
box  were  bits  of  broken  glnns  and  crockery  arnsnged  as  on 
A  table.  This  was  the  kilebnii.  Outside  tbii  was  the  parlor. 
Delia. seated  iu  ber  rouking-ahair,  was  rocking  her  dull,  sing- 
ing, and  giving  ordera  to  the  other  child,  wbo  was  busying 
herself  witb  the  dishes.  1  beard  Delia  say,  "Uh,  dear  I  I  want 
to  go  to  tbat  concert  to-night,  and  I  don't  see  bow  I  can  with 
seven  cbildrcD  to  take  care  of.  I  nereraawsucb  a  tnon  as  ray 
bushand  is,  anyway.  He  is  n't  like  any  other  man.  Ho  night 
take  care  of  the  baby  once  in  a  while,  anyway,  1  should  think. 
Will  you  go  witb  me  if  I  go?"  They  played  this  about  an  hour. 
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{A)  Luiv.   Unclo  O ,  I  'm  nomiag  to  M»  job,  tad  joa 

pUy  70U  >ra  i;lul  to  mo  ma. 

O— — .  I  o»n"l  play  now  ;  I  "m  trr*d. 

J^u^u.  Ob,  I  iKiii't  iii^lIm  yuu  play  liard.  Iloir  do  yon  do  7 

O .  [low  ilii  j«u  ilii  1 

Littu.  Tod  would  liJia  to  bkta  tu  ooin*  in,  would  n'l  yon  T 

0 .  Yo«. 

ZWu  {lo  Ihe  doli).  Tbs  geotloman  Mya  ba  woold  Vkt  to  ki*« 

uaaomsin.  {ToO )  Would  youliko  tohkTSiucit  downT 

0 .  Ym. 

laiiu.  Tbkiik  you  I  w*  will  alt  dovn  •  few  miDiit**.  Doa*b 
jou  think  my  litll*  girl  look*  Uka  har  dbuhb*? 

0 .    I  ^(Bl  »o. 

Lulu  {to  the  doli).  Your  uncle  thiska  you  look  liko  ■»,  dear. 
At  tbii  point  th«  pUy  «k*  intorrnptoii. 

({)  Hattie  put  one  of  ker  ilolli  tn  my  Up,  plaead  nj  haadamrooad 
it  m  a  certain  way,  and  tulit  ma  t«  poak.  Sba  plaoad 
doll  iu  luj  oouiin't  lap  witli  the  lame  dirtetioni.  Pretty 
aba  taid  to  each  of  nt  in  a  wbinprr,  "  Slia  'i  Micep,"  and,  tak- 
ia(  tbB'dollH,  pliceil  Ibem  in  a  cliair,  and  eo*ei«d  tbam  up 
owef ully,  I'reBBntly  ibe  took  one  up  and  nid,  "  Sho  '■  nek." 
tib«  then  look  up  Iho  other  and  laid,  "  You  *ve  bean  aWppiny 
bor  ;  what  did  you  do  that  for  7  "  Tben,  in  a  feiyad  vdaa, 
"  'Caiiaa  1  wanted  to."  KeinminK  bor  natural  TOiioo.  aba  Mid, 
"  Wall,  you  'd  belter  nut  do  that  aipiin."  Kha  laid  Iba  tick 
doll  dowa,  and  brinfcinfr  tha  offsndar  to  mo,  aikoil  me  to  whip 
il.  I  did  ao,  and  then  *ba  whipped  it  vory  vigoroualy.  Sba 
then  wanted  me  to  go  to  ileop.  She  put  bar  nniia  aroond 
my  noek.  and  rocked  me  back  and  forth,  and  aald,  "  Yo«  ga 
to  aleep,  and  »leep  till  I  get  my  apple  oataa  up."  Sba  mot 
on  eatiu);  an  apple,  but  every  little  wbile  raiae  to  me  and 
rocked  nie  a*  tipforo.  She  tlien  *rnBtcd  to  bold  me.  Kbe  lat  in 
a  Tooking-ohair,  and  I  allowed  bar  to  bold  me  and  rock  ma 
to  alaop.  8b«  [hi<n  miwle  lielieve  ])ut  me  on  lLc  bed.  Duri^ 
thia  tini*  abe  often  kiaaad  and  ]Mlt«'d  me, 

(/)  Harry  went  to  a  few  of  the  Murphy  teniperanee  lectorea.  I 
aaw  him  aUndiuf  on  the  piana  talking  to  o  boy  that  pUn 
with  him,  n<>  toMed  bia  artua,  and  I  knew  that  be  was  lalk> 
ing  aloud,  though  I  oonld  not  baar  what  ba  aaid.  I  aaw  bia 
■  Utile  Uler,  and  aakad  Ub  wtiat  be  waa  playing.  Ila  aaU, 
•*  1  mraa  n'l  playing;  I  vaa  Mr.  Morphy  tbtni,  and  I  't*  laada 
Willie  li^  the  pledge." 

(t)  Frank'*  father  trained  a  eolL  For  (u  daya  Frank  baa  aaaoyad 
bia  mnibar  by  playing  that  he  ia  a  bone.  Wboa  eroaaiag  a 
room  ha  Mamp*  bia  feet;  aometime*  he  ftoaa  on  all  foan  ;  in 
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Ibk  Omtra  a(  ■  nam  he  atopa  inddenly,  uid  kiola  into  the 

war,  deKtibiuK  a  circle  m  be  kieka.  At  another  titoo  be  foocm 

the  ootticr  at  the  looin,  kick*  vignruiuij,  ui4  PEiglin.   A>  > 

pniuBbiuoiit  be  was  shut  iu  a  rooai  by  himielf,  but  be  oon- 

tinued  his  outlandiBb  guttural  loundi.    \VboD  put  in  a  chair 

ha  atill  kicked  aiid  neighed.  When  asked  to  dn  Buj'thiiig  he 

said,  "  I  can't,  I  'm  a  wild  bone."  On  Mandaj'  thgr«  was  to 

be  eottaj^  |>uddin{{  f»r  diuner,  aad  be  Is  very  fond  u(  it.  In- 

atoad  i>[  |iuttiiig  hii  choir  in  Jta  usual  place,  bis  mother  placed 

it  Mt  a  sidij*[abli>,  wlioro  there  was  nuthin^  but  OAt*  anil  bay. 

Wbon  his  iiigthnr  put  liijii  in  his  chair  be  thoii|;bt  she  waa 

playing  ;  then  be  looked  pniilcd,  and  finally  cried  billcrly, 

•aying,  "  1  ain't  a  borte,  I  won't  be  a  bona." 
(I)  Liui«  wai  teaching  Charlie  and  D«IU  huw  to  play  "  court. " 

Charlie  and  DelU  wan  on  the  tUia,  tai  Uuie  <ru  at  the 

foot, 

tiaie.  Chkrlie,  are  yon  pulty  or  aot  gniltjr  T 

Cliarlit^    Not  guilty. 

liuie.   Delia,  an  yon  guilty  or  not  guilty  7 

DtUa.  Yes 'in. 

£uM.  Oh,  you  must  n't  My  that ;  you  must  lay  guilty  or  net 

guilty. 

IhUa.   What  is  that  guilty  7 

Liaie.   Ob,  you  must  say  guilty  if  yon  wsDt  to. 

Delia.   Guilty. 

tisiu-   Come  bete  I   ( Very   lUml^.)   Hold  out  your  baad  1 

(LaxU  itnck  thr  iand.)  Now  you  'to  got  to  go  to  priiou  till 

jou  get  good. 

Diilla  went  back  to  her  place  on  the  stain. 

Laiie.   Now  the  judge  t*  oomiog  uound  again.  CbuUSi  an 

you  guilty  or  not  gutlCj  ? 

Chariit.   Not  guilty. 

Lunt.  Yon  're  a  good  boy.  You  oan  go  home  and  never  do 

BO  again.  (To  Delia.)   Now,  little  girl,  arc  you  guilty  or  not 

guilty? 

JhUa.  Guilty. 

Lwat.  Well,  than,  I  '11  have  to  ponisb  yon  some  more.  Hold 

out  your  hand. 

Delia.  No,  I  won't.  When  Charlie  mindi  yon,  yon  My  be  'a 

good.  But  when  I  mind  you.  you  (ay  you  must  punish  me. 

Lixiit.    But  you  mutt  get  nrhippod  if  you  're  ^iltjr. 

Dtlla.  Well,  I  'in  not  guilty,  then. 

Loot.   Wo  won't  play  that  any  more,  I  gnamu 
(m)  Throe  girls  were  sittinK  on  a  doomtcp,  thvir  face*  bidden  ia 

their  bauds.  Auotlior  girl,  a  little  older,  was  ataoding  in  (rort 
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of  tbom,  wRichiDg  Uiotn  ftilently.  PrM^ntljth*  nid.  ipnakinf 
toearli  ill  lurn,  "  Tour  tiina't  up  I  Your  tiu* '•  up  I  Your 
time '»  up  I  Yuii  CHii  1^  now  I "  The  tlirva  wk]k«d  avk/  Ann  ia 
artn.  whilv  •uitlbor  girl  wa>  pitt  on  the  doontep  to  ait  niUi 
lier  fsoti  liiildoii,  uiiitvr  tlie  ttHlcli  oF  llw  oldur  giH.  In  a  (*v 
niiiiuta*  the  older  girl  rau  ■tier  tlie  three  who  hu)  vaLkal 
••ray,  &ud  seized  ttiein  quite  roughlj.  One  of  the  tlir«a  mU 
angrily,  "  No,  we  uu't  drunk  1  Me  and  Curie  did  n't  tak« 
■Bj'  beer  at  all."  The  oldnr  girl  ■■id  in  a  behiad^be-wcuM 
tone,  "Oh,  jea  ;  yoa  mint  I  "  I  walked  on,  but  tarasd  to  lutdc 
buck,  when  I  snw  the  three  on  the  daar«tep  again. 

(n)  I  heard  Johnnie  iind  Robbie  runuing  around  the  dining'^VOM, 
and  talkiug  about  killing  Indiaut.  One  uid  he  had  kdbd  a 
lot  of  IndioJiE,  nod  the  other  utid  be  had  got  to  find  toaia 
tnote  Indiaiu  to  kill.  They  looa  came  into  the  rootn  wbere  I 
■at,  and  preiently  something  fell  on  my  dtc**-  I  found  it  ta 
be  a  hen's  feather,  nith  a  needle  Muok  ia  the  «tid  of  it.  TWy 
■aid  it  WAS  an  arrow.  ^Vhon  it  fttuok  upright  in  aaytlilng  they 
■■id  tbty  bad  killed  the  Indian,  when  it  inclined  tbaj  kaj 
only  wounded  hlui. 

(o)  We  had  a  book  containing  colored  piolumi  of  Indian  eUe^ 
and  from  tbij  we  dr«»  tfao  chnmottra  of  a  fatorit*  gain*  far 
rainy  day*.  My  uldo«t  brother,  about  tw«ln>,  waa  tba  eUal* 
my  neit  oldeit  an  old  warrior,  and  a  younger  an«  an  Indfaa 
without  a  title.  The  ehief  had  a  red  cotton  bandkerehief  for 
a  beadJroBs.  nnd  n  plaid  ahawl  for  a  blankei.  The  wawtW 
wore  my  fnther'a  oreteont  of  bairr  clolb.  An  umbnlln 
handle  u-cu  a  gnn.  and  n  broom  with  a  piecie  of  cloth  iMI 
around  it  wni  a  tomahawk.  A  skein  of  vara,  whm  wc  msU 
get  it,  will  a  icntp.  My  joungrBt  bratfaer  aad  I  wan  tb* 
people  of  a  village.  When  we  heard  the  Indiana  yell  «w  ran 
to  the  fort,  a  comer  of  the  room  barrieaded  by  two  old  chain 
and  a  broken  clolh«»-hor*c,  I  put  a  sliek,  my  gun.  bvtwMn 
the  bar*  of  the  olotbes-horve,  and  ihot  the  chief.  The  other 
Indiana  entervd  the  fort,  the  chief  came  t«  life,  and  w«t« 
taken  oaplivea.  I  waa  dragged  out  by  iny  hair.  I  had  been 
told  to  bold  baok,  and  rftitt  aa  much  a«  poanUc  ;  but  my 
bcollier  piilled  ray  Iialr  ao  hard  1  did  not  dan  to  after  a 
flrft  attempt.  We  won  marebad  around  the  room  tbne 
timet,  and  then  laknn  to  tha  Indian*'  hat  to  ban  mu  tiim 
decided.  Once  I  wax  allowed  to  become  a  iquaw,  and  «»•  I 
wat  allowed  to  Moape.  Tb*  pinjr  uaunlly  ended  with  ■  war 
dan«e  m>  noity  that  my  methnr  farolia  it  np. 

(f)  Eitelle  take*  a  stick,  nnd,  pdnllBf  In  tlie  wall,  aayi  to  her 
doUi,  *■  As  I  poinl  ta  tlw  aotani  job  lannt  tiag  tliam.  Now  alt 
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hc^in  nt  oDce,  bui(  don't  lag  beliind,  fur  Ibnt  will  ipoil  tha 
otiiuii."  Silo  [hen  >iiig«  tlia  notes  lionelf.  Sumetimes  »ho 
ilinkes  one  uf  tliu  dolU,  ttnil  «u;a,  "Now,  jou  will  iiiind  tho 
pliiuu  next  [iiuu."  Luit  Hvoniuj;,  while  plHyiu);  this,  thv  seiied 
&  dull,  und  pluoed  it  in  th«  ouriinr,  fiuie  tu  tbo  wnll,  nnil,  nfter 
»  (uw  iiiiiiuUis,  said,  "  You  inu;  go  into  tha  dri^iinitig-roani 
(or  makiii)'  fucus  whvn  my  bnck  is  turned,  but  I  snvr  yon. 
This  noirn  you  will  go  to  tha  office  of  Mr.  T  to  get  ft 

whipping." 
(j)  Enuh  uf  thmi-  ^irls  Hnt  in  n  r<iu king- chair,  holding  u  dotl. 
Gtrlie.    How  do  vmi  dii,  MiMiin  ¥ 
Lauix.    I'rettjr  well,  thank  you. 
Gtrtit.    Don't  this  train  go  (nilf 
LoiiiM.   Oh,  awtid  fast  1  How  ia  yonr  hnby  ? 
Gertie,   She  ia  prvlty  well,  only  aiie  got  h«r  leg  broke  off  ths 
other  day.  1  'in  taking  her  to  WMhiugtou.  The  Prnaidcnt  in 
going  to  fix  iL 

Lcniiie.  Oh,  that '»  too  bad  I  Huw  long  doe*  it  take  to  £o  to 
Washington  7 

Gerlit.  Only  t^n  dnys  and  a  wvek. 
Louiie.  I  should  think  the  poor  baby  would  be  ileail. 
(iertir.   Ub.  no,  M-iuus  I    I  'in  going  to  be   thero   tu-oigbt. 
My   biiibaiid    livas   there.    Where  are  jou  going,  Uissus? 
Your  bnhy  ia  real  good,  ain't  she  ? 

Loaite.  Yei,  nin'stn,  sbe  is.  I  'ni  going  to  Conni-aticnt.  My 
Couiin  Hnttie  NicboU  lives  there,  mid  my  Aunt  Jans  livM 
there. 

GfTiit.  What  U  yoni  baby's  iinme  7 

Louirii  (nftef  heiUatinff  a  laomirnf).  My  baby's  naroo  ia  Gertie, 
Orrliif  (laughing).  Why,  that '«  mj  name,  and  my  bnbj-"* 
naiiH-,  too. 

Louitt.  That's  fuonj,  ain't  It  ? 

Sndd«nly   Louise   said,  "  Uiugiiong,   diug-4ong  I   now   lbs 
train  must  stop."  She  then  tried  to  make  a  »ound  like  a  train 
stopping,  and  said.  '*  This  is  Conneotlont;  I  'm  vfrry  loiry  t* 
go,  but  I  ninsl.    Good-by." 
Klio  th«n  left  the  room. 

Gvrtio  now  rocked  faster  tlian  before,  and  talked  to  her  doU. 
She  said,  "  Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  mutate;  mamma  lina  *om«- 
tbing  in  her  pocket  for  yon."  Sbo  took  ont  a  nibbor  ring, 
anil  pill  it  on  the  doll's  head,  saying.  ■•  You  're  n  nice  littl* 
baby.  Here's  \Vasbiu([ton  !  Do  jon  ice  my  husband,  babyT 
He  '•  going  to  take  ns  to  the  frosident  to  lli  your  poor  teg." 
She  want  into  the  ncit  room,  where  Louiee  wm  srrangiog  m 
t«a-ael. 
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(p)  Hj  gbt«r  ftnd  1  med  to plaj  *■  pTMjer-nMcting."  Vt»mumMfut 
our  doUs  in  ton.  Oa«  of  ■*  ««*  tlie  minUUr.  TIm  »M<inf 
wu  u  orderlj  u  the  iii««Ungi  of  ^tdwd  people  unullj  u«. 
Our  favorite  tiine  for  plavinf'  it  wu  txtirccn  to  am  and 
■upper  time,  wlieo  «e  eould  bare  the  >it(iD);-rooai  la  our- 
Miraa.  If  BDjr  ooe  cfcnM  into  tin  rooB,  the  meatiog  ««*  st 
«nie«  elMcd. 

(f)  There  vaa  a  burring-groand  oear  the  >ohooUioiia«.  Oa*  day 
(eiviul  of  UB  buried  a  doll  tbere.  It  •eema  ai  if  tb«  doQ 
were  ii>ad«  fortfae  purpo«e.  We  carried  imall  bottlM  of  v«t*r 
with  un,  and  wet  our  eye*  with  the  water,  for  t«*rs. 

(()  Marion  and  Ilunce  w«iil  to  a  elrana.  Af  tar  tlMjr  Mm*  booM  I 
faw  tliem  trying  to  •ii«p««d  themMlTei  from  •  bddcr  wUd 
was  reatiag  agaimt  «  tree,  firrt  by  tboir  arm*.  tb«n  hj  their 
fveL  Wben  tbey  w«re  forbtdden  to  do  tliii,  tbe;  went  be- 
hind tb*  b*ra,  wb«r«  Umj  tboa^t  tboy  weotd  not  b«  Men, 
and  tanwd  eomerMulta,  And  triad  jumping  ovar  ■  ehalr. 

(h)  I  OMd  to  artang*  all  tbe  kilchea  eh^r*  in  a  row,  aad  play 
"  tohool."  imagiaiiig  that  the  eliairt  bad  raa)  ceou{NUi(a.  1  lat 
in  a  «bair  in  front,  and  uMd  a  high-obair  for  a  <\*tk.  I  called 
tba  cUmm  ooId  the  door,  and  aiked  and  anawand  tkt  fM^ 
tloai.  1  enjoyed  ths  play  belter  if  iny  lirothen  wevM  aat  M 
puplb. 

(p)  Tbaaa  boya  pfajr  "  Indian."  They  hara  a  teM.  aad  w««i 
laathar  lagging!  fringed  down  tbe  ooliide,  gaudy-«olarad 
tinraa  Mliifcnia  on  their  iboulder*.  and  eotka'  fc^lberi  in  thav 
Vtft.  Some  of  them  carry  lighl  miuketa,  otben  popgOH^ 
wUla  the  tinaller  onei  hare  only  iticki  for  weapon*.  I  Iato 
•MO  tbera  marebing  In  long  lioc,  ponadiag  au  old  boiler,  and 
•mnetimea  beating  a  drum, 

(■)  A  farorite  paatlme  ot  oun  wu  to  imitate  the  akngUanDf  at 
pigi.  which  we  had  o[t«n  aeen.  We  stretcbrd  on*  Mwtber  aa 
the  floor,  and  aimed  a  larg«  knife  at  tbe  tbioaL  After  »taU 
bing  we  pretended  to  rip  np  tbe  body  Ibroagh  the  cealt*. 

(z)  Theae  boyi  frequently  bare  "ahowa"  on  Wednesday  and 
Satntday  afternoon*.  The  lait  ooe  waa  an  nbibitiaa  of  pie- 
tnr««  by  a  inagie  lantern.  The  entertainment  often  conauti  of 
•oogi,  dialofnea,  and  playing  ou  a  bamoniea.  The  actor* 
wear  old  clothca.  Tbcy  haTc  tiekcta  of  adiaiawio,  for  which 
they  aak  a  certain  number  of  piaa. 
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tnnilrnry  In  'inrown  oooMty.Mt.**: 
Iba  teatlfDcy  In  uldor  oonnlrtw.  IM- 
MS.  tbe  raniilB  of  axpMtniBau  In  Ba- 
ropMS  eanMri«,M*;  la  tb*  pnadnHiM 

•«imin«  MO  far  !•  ««r  enoMiy  r  JK 

Ml;  tba  tnumaat  of  obMlMtr.  W. 
■M;  La(**^*to«,MliMtb*«anwt 
b*  rarlod  lomMt  IndlvMual  pMQibir- 
ItlodMa,  MS;  (antral  by  natonlM*. 
MqaMMMB,  m^M;  Mnad4A*«»lB  tt* 
plan.  Mil  Mi)  gpnnow  •«  tlw  Mat* 
III  I II  ijalim  MSi.  bom;  Mm  nafDwaa 
(oUwcftlM'a  Bdnn«a  of  wiiwntl 
bUt«b  o(  law  and  itrtn  ata  piM|iai1| 
nalOfal  OMaaqotnoM.  MS-SM;  ib* 
|i*mrt  and  laaobar  rlaiaad  *■  ^aau 
of  natnnl  tonaaqnaneaa.  MT.  Mb. 
CriUt^  imiea  In  aoolal  adaaally.  KV 
W;  Uw  iiitBaf*naalloBapiiaMaa» 
clal  aavlMattaBt.  IM.  IM;  ibo  tbM 
aaanaapirt  tooiiMafc^blaafatat- 
aiiL  MB,  SKi  inlilniafpaiMtlnw  a( 
chlldtib  Willi ilim.  tT«. fiT;  ba*  Iba 
child  la  aoaaQn^ad  la  bl*  coaralr* 
lendanataa.tR'ffSi  todlvMMl  dMa- 
ansaalB  tba  BODCMdMMlbff  flapart- 
Hon.  ffliMS;  (b*  4tdm  wtaMaw^ 
nftra  a  dtMdTBnliwak  Mk  •!:  lo<*a 
aa  aa  arcaia.  Ma.  Bow  i  aaafacMMr  aa- 
aonual  tolndlTidaalaaaoaUt  *alVb» 
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MD(ili>htT.  'J^^  'inHi  ntfw  tJuic*  Ijrhiff 
utw  ^rublfliii*  In  iucJa]  rnk&niDfl.  Wl, 

1«.1M;  clinpenoil  wiUHirltr  randon 
Ipwil  loolal  tntnlBS  ttDpanlblik  -Jta, 
JW;  IliDliDiUDitaailiii«htMl.28T,18«l 

itueiiyuipathj-  rnrohllilhnnil.  Mii-il»i 
loa<lvnlil(i  U  wliM  1*  a«<1e(l  In  boine 

nil  wUiKil.aKt-nx. 

Ctflof.  (Matmonl  of,  lOi.  I«3.  Hoc 
OymHtfait,  CHMcaJ  perlixl.  Train- 

Caltara,  Allif*  Mtltud*  Mmnl,  ue, 
UT.  Sm  IKieiUIV. 

Pani'lnif.  ia11ueDfl«  or,  tn  tool&l  uftln- 
Injt.  MI-M3.    M*  4'lnlrw(ilc% 

Dimmer.  Ibe  [tulinK  «t-  >d  •oalubillty,  ), 
IS.  *—  HatiaMlitv- 

IMnmv  on  iwltl  uilnlnc  in  (tw  lohDOl, 

DicKKH  on  the  hioIlI  trmlnlnj^  of 
rtiiMniD.  ■a*'.  ■:!'>. 

BlffvroblUtiuD  of  pnnoiiB  from  thlnjcv* 
B.  8m  /hUv- 

DoolllV,  IK-IM;  the  child  »i  IviiniFr, 
Ut,  U(;  Urn  vnrrliiK  attlluda  <if  ilucll- 
lly,  I3S|  ihc  clilld'i  Bttliiids  loviitd 
moslof  tbil  i^uliurr'  %iiil  lliv  cuiivirii' 
tUmt  uf  BociiflT,  IM.  IJ';  convcnllon 
M  ft  loul  no  fbulLiig.  luif^Hinitivii  In 
ebUdbood,  Iff.  13*1  Uia  DbMC*  »  od- 
olMBWiBI.  IH,  llSi  tb*  appncUtlKn 
ot  eOBTentloDkl  mtMMilM.  IM:  Ihn 
prvxwvri  of  iiMtirill&iliijr  kuuLji)  cun- 
lenUuDa.  131).  ItO;  ihp  BlIlnKlrot  Ihs 
enanu'il  rhilil.  UU.  IW:  Uw  chlUl's  tr- 
AcLiuiu  upi^n  conivDtJoii*  fcrrvl  nn 
blm.  I4U-IU;  tb*  uiEnKuaiillg  attl- 
tiul(>.  IM.  lil,  Ublc  muinon.  HI;  ths 
tnunor  tnmvil  Mw^h*r.  Hi.  1*3:  b 
lbDi!bllddoc1lFln»»r>lihn  wlie?  HX- 
Ua-,  Uia  ducilnaliiiuiluiif  Uio  Idult, 
IM.  Itt;  tbn  atallil,  noir  l<Mnwr,  nnirr 
MWbar,  144,  I4A;  Um  child'*  nititude 
U  pKdomlaaTilljr  ilyuiimln  niher 
UwD  ■Mimllutlo-.  IJ&.I4;:  tba  cbUdI 
hwkordociiKy  co'.iril  )ila  Hdm,  I4S, 
I4e:  UmuhiM'n  luillIT<'»aRO  hiwnnl 
mica  of  bfallh,  l4iL  Ui:  IndMIIKr 
wlib  nii>|»cl  Ui  clblnl  Inalmn  Ion. 
HT.  Mi  tba  ini^lubl*  ooalllQt  be- 
imin  (te  cUld  Md  IbaadBit,  M.  14a ; 
4tltn«nM  In  wpHdljr  to  fona**  ooa- 
MqMDCnt.  lU.  UO:  Ibe  gniwliig  do- 
olmyarthDToulfa,  14SidDeltll]iliilbe 
NbMt.  MO-ISI;  Uin  Ghnd*!!  Hutlltiv 
•aw  Hnnwd  lean  Ine  un'i  (ulrnn.!  W: 
wcapMTo  ivwKni  wbu  i*  of  ffttttai , 
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lUIU.  Ut;  ■lu.-lllt)'  U  itltvi:Uil  liy 
hnu'lvDinic  piiwrlmcp.  IM-IU:  cba 
InfluviLL^p  »f  cntlroaiuvnl  U|iaD.  Ul. 
101;  Imll.-itl-in  w  •  moCbOdot  Muu- 
tnR.  IW^  Ih»'lranikll«  Uuimey,  lU- 
IU; iiromlnrni  In  varljrjnM*-  lU;  x 
4  Eurnpft  of  iLUJiiBliuDnl.  IM 

DmnMinBUoii.  la  Hihiml.  40ft'4oa.  8h 
ll..ctUly,  Imilatlan.  SoelaliilUf. 

Im-u  didinrtronfit  ui  bITMilnff  tooU- 
btlllr.  10.  i;.  .^Eio  f  ivificniflDn,  JfoDiii- 
bllUi),  Serial  Mrattfll»^t^oR. 

DnuMHojiD  on  tbo  ladiunoo  at  ptr- 
■onalu^.  3rA, 

Duty.  lAJiO;  ■lineno*  of  IhO  MStlmmt 
of  obllKiUnn  In  lalanajr,  H,  Mi  Uw 
pM«lmror*elf-crmUlloBtlaa.M;  Bally 
on,  K,  nolo:  nirra  ua.  Xi;  llliutra- 
tlona  of,  U.  noti ;  uHkId  at  ibe  Idra  nt 
ponoDiMdIiCliiKuMbiid  Itmn  tlilnci. 
M-M;  Indltatlon*  ol  ibi*  iiuilui'tlua, 
M:  Itw  iiiviinineof  iilt4a.  M,l1';  dawn- 
InKHfUAeof  duty.fifl.tbcKVDcaiiortlM 
Bltrr<etiHiM-«0;  ttin  iDHai-niwntlCD- 
lUUun  on,  Ui  of  Ibe  rraciluoi  ut  ibo 
allot  nn.  H:  liiitlnotli*  iiiprvoUilon 
uf  cxiiRHluB.  dO,  60.  weiiUnliiipe- 
rtmoa*  In  wMiulilnii  Ibn  nltrr-Hnio, 
a>-ti:  aHMt  of  apiiroral  and  dliup- 
proraJ,  rawartaand  panlibmantaODi 
01 ;  doilnbia  and  uudaaliabia  aoUona, 
(a:  Klrkpmrlok  on,  U,  dom;  dsMl' 
opmciul  >iid  voilebmaMU  lb*  ooa< 
ogpUoh  of  tbi  ulinr.  iB-(Bi  lb*  inaui- 
Inn  "'  *""  *"  ^*  'dilld.  H:  biMpr*- 
auanofibenltcr'tox  prnalona.  AMR 
oD  ibo  baai*  of  uxputimva.  bb.  «: ;  ib* 
rriluatlan  ofUw  altor  on  (v<aii-u«l 
wlib  Ibo  Ofo,  W;  popuUt  DuliiiDii  »■ 
■pc«clnK  tbo  rvluionot  ihoaelf  and 
Ih«  alter.  M-ni:  lbs  fgoMlo  aUIUd* 
of  ibi  child,  m.  R>:  Iha  rM*  of  ibe 
■Iter  witb  daTTlupiafol.  M;iuu>nKtH 
bMWwn  lb*  aorlaJ  and  the  bloloKlcal 
otgaalaiD.  Mi  TO;  Coolay  <in  Hlfliih- 
neaa,  TDi  an  th«  lomoaUot  ih*  ejco 
udlhaalMTldeDiloal?m-n;Uial>la- 
IokIobI  llluatratinn  fnrtbar  cmHld- 
•rad.  n.  Tl;  ceoliua  vlawad  fnnn  iba 
(landtnUit  at  dowlDpmmt.  TU  Tig 
roohry  an  wlf  and  uUiar  lu  •xela- 
■lire.  Tl.  71,  not*i  BiMHal  anllvdn  la 
rlilldlxKxi.  n-TC:  abaonoaof  dollbani- 
tlooiDobiidta«(Ml.nia(tltiidatini«i4 
tba  bvlpUFM  and  n««dy,  74;  lllnaln- 
tlon  of  Ibe  tlTfutollo  ImpolM  of  a 
(lTr^r«arMilitohnd.;4.aOM:  Klrkpat- 
rlRh  on  tba  abaonot  of  MlOafeDOaa  la 
BblidbooO,N.tiot*iK><>*ttla 
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tts  (£1100  wlUi  ittecaaa  tM  vw«*d 
tram  wItbDDt.  n;  u  vlmwl  from 
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tton,  nic<«w>•o''^•«>*"^<>■■l;■ 
n-nt  bOmnteo  •<  wKtol  cxpnlmir 
«pon,n;  (M  BontflriniiMM  <f  ooa- 
cnupMMaaiUnnitkaNkatMD- 
■o|«oo*,  71;  <f  UmI  Rpwtaun,  »; 
Um  rtiB  ot  religMn  tn  ik*  4n«lo^ 
BMBt  a(  OCOMlMIiea.  IK  Ml  iBflBSiioe 
•f  nlliclon  ptnoiuffw,  »i  l&a  nal- 
lacltf  c^umcMT  <tf  lbeehIU*>  nnctom 
«an«e|iUinii.  Kh4t-,  nlMak**  Id  nU- 
flooi  UKUnc.  K:  ttis  dm<  Ib  nU- 
(Hnu  Maohinf,  n. 

SdnratlTV  Mctal  •xpnitao*,  MA-nSi 

WOi  tto  nni  «(  lliKBllmi  (or  nolal 
■djunmaDi.  iw;  «ia«ii«v  Mtw  «x. 

pwlraM  tliB  Dm  mjuluiB.  ll»4ni 
QDlBlUtaB  OD  Uh>  usiolnic  of  (ba  M*- 
tor,  3H.  puUi  lb*  aosW  mM«v  of 
tbo  aoly  t*IM,  MbWIt  taM  kMeb 
mra  «M«ital  to  (OMtlv*  iMraInf, 
B^SH;  pfwrutilT  tt^flwiole*.  »M. 
■t)  tarn  Knt»ttauaaam  not  •noncli 
(or  MOUl  dnalopmanl,  BO,  nt)  tb* 
OMd  c<  nDocIImi,  MC:  MICKIMMIll 
from  NMntmv,  art.  adMBai,  mhI  Uw 
Ukr.  KM;  tuppraaliHiMs  motbiMt  of 
•i>(ilBlvmn<nK.1in-M)iUwMatklB(* 
ot  our  (flntHUirn  u  rmiod  Ib  tb* 
BkbiN'  Rn>k.  v.r;  iiirkm**!  (barar- 
MrbUloD  of  (lidrilDiDuarcbllilmi. 
aKaniLDcliBoniht  inlntnKotehn- 
dtBD,  M^  Dou^  Ulf  ■ItiulUiD  In  (te 

pabllo  MtnM*.  MO,  Mii  <J«int1llan  on 
pnblts  •dMadoo.  IWi  tiM  tlmm  d»- 
nlopvd  bf  Om  MbooLMD,  Ml:  Iha 
^rplcal  Mbool  la  modelBd  on  ttaef  Mlla 
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OooiioJnBlorRopabllo,  l1lB*tnm««t 
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tnitioaiiurinitmiln)Bc[iTicy.3D1.3Bii: 
vonillikiiiiiEOVriiilnK  tiir'  rliUil'n  Iml- 
UIluiin,  3M.31>V;  Bt  flnc  the  eciu'iul 
■Xpc  or  the  ACtInn  onl]f  In  Iniliativt. 
a!»^  llioclillU't  intfreil  In  ClieexMU- 
iloD  of  an  »n,  mRi;  iirrannMlon  In 
nhllilliiKKl.  tun.  «l.  iipnuiiuttuii  be- 
ton  iidolHVcnc".4iil ;  [inn>tru<^tin2iin 
liiiKKltiiu']'  oavlrannicat,  401 ;  CUbj  i>u 
the  iii'iml   riT'.'''t  <)f   ilraiuB  tint  Inn, 

ilvlty.  *M,106;  ilnniatliltii:  worli  rn 
Iho  ipft.")!.  «■!, «; ;  tUBBirlcnl  proper- 
tie*  urcnol  riFH-atlKl.DW.'Krili  pcnxin- 
■Uonlaiiaartot  vloirloiu  >d]iuln>BDl. 
lOa,  4U I  •ITMit  of,  on  Uw  MUtiidfl  or 
chlldKn  Mwrtrd  (tie  •oUal  envlron- 
mpnt.wa.tlii;  tnwnril  «pli™il  rpqiilr*- 
umiiti,410;  tlomlDuiiii>tr«unallttfu1u 
ftojr  cc'inin unity.  <ll,  lla;  ronli'y  on 
IhocbtM'ft  luTt  uf  action,  4Up41V;  Are 
nuiionllne  <ir  ff^nilTilnr  itnnujnnlitli'H 
doinlDBUC  with  the  fuung?  11J.  4U^ 
Chw(Ll>*<ni  nn  tlii>  undf-nry  t>f  jflrin  lo 
MDuUto  lUBtt  IdcDl*.  41^;  ilio  AtmeiiCD 
of  nolo  UTArhiTH  In  ■^Imiir'iitjLr)'  jin<l 
teeoBiATf  iDli'jiili,  413;  linltatlun  or 
■hnonnBl  trhlOHn  41-1,  41.^i  thn  qunr- 
ftnUlie  or  norvoiu  itnd  moral  ill»- 
<iTclt*rH,  ltt*-Al';  ini^dlriil  1t]x|Hicti(in 
III  Bn^ldnd.  Kranov.  and  <irniijiny. 
414;  IhohltoAtliinltifmripwn  uritjiicry, 
417.  41B;  utipHow  ivncLjnentalhin  In 
drtnlinj;  ulth  »ul>-nifrniM  cltlldrrn  hi 
Uie  •i7lioci]ii.41t(.419;  dovt  a  vtt\iy  pn*- 
■nntBil  (■■  Itin  yc»iinir  for  lIiiluiMon 
■ometliDoi  ■TOUJW  antltluitio  uatlonV 
iSO.  *!l. 

IniJlKnBtlon.  derclopiiionl  ct  mttrtudi^ 
ofi  I'l,  )T*i;  r)1iillni.iLLnn  rr»iii  lUijft^T. 
ITL    74«i  /tHrnlnifnt- 

tiilall«luMl  IntamU.mnilEVKliiiinRiI 
or.iaT.M",  !frr  .Sn^LU  Irnlnl'ig. 

lrrlfalillLt>'.  auiuiit(  Hid  nirinbvni  of  ft 
£niap.  tra,  t<W.  f^-r  llnimtment. 

jMloWTiappmnnm  of,  in-ITI ;  onuca 
ar,lT4-iaa;dutlnK  tdolnoeiiijc,  in  .iKt. 

JwittM>,M-lll:  bftMl  «x)>eripnoa  In  ihe 
dBnlopmcnt  or  Dm  Mtitluianc  nf.  M, 
■T  i  tlTwot  nr  >yiii|ialh]',  |illy.  and 
nieicy,*?:  eiiiiallty  of  rijbti  mid  nv 
■poiwllillltlM  llmllad  lompmlicnot 
■  oIun.ST.  M;  jiutloa  HI  ■  rsulorln 
■oolkl  nCmcinrBtlon,  H;  the  r«le  o[ 
eontllot  In  the  child'*  flr«t  umM  ul- 
JaitUMinn,  »-M:  the  fomlninrninl 
meuilaB  a7  Jiinibv.  k9:  Iho  in»thi>it 
of  tlw  nnc  tcisoiu  [n  Jimtlcc.  HO,  i>l . 
■lifMTinni  of  Uh  MUUa  dT  pnipvrty 


rlKbl.Ul.m;  linpllraUoiui or tlin Mnie 
or  rl|tbl.Bli  Che  appropTlullreuiaK  at 
Uie  Inruit,  99;  nlvn-nnd-ukr  rrlir 
tlotiB  la  devnTopLiijr  tontenr  JitntlcVt 
W;  dartloiimadt  of  appnictaUoD  of 
Um  ngtit  of  poHtartoli,  n-M ;  •irMt 
of  tbo  klier'n  nUDtlDn.«i  Icsrnfntt 
jirnpcrtj  rtuhl*.  *4;  derelopniiminl 
cbBiiKi'i  lu  rniiisDt  u  prlndljilun  <>r 
nvtni'iHhlp.W,  W;  recouilrUDtUm  or 
prlnolpleiul  ownainblp  witJi  i?tiDJi(« 
In  •rnlt-ty.  80;  Uio  rAle  ut  poattivi> 
InfttritcCLuii  In  di^velnpltip  the  atrill- 
iu<<nior)uiitlG«,  90,77;  purponfful  ad' 
DiMtlvi!  im<nltiK  by  tlli>  uronp.  ST.  SS; 
avUhini-r  that  ilirj  iBaUment  of  )u»- 
Uoeli  tliepriHliiL-t  prluurlly  of  ■oclai 
rcMIIoti.Vi;  IngtlnoilTc  eleinenu  In 
tiwienttnioDC  of  jiuiUc«i.m.  lOfl;  in- 
■UddiIti  tpndvniilM  lo  'Infeud  the 
wtnk.  W;  the  r«lll<  0liJHm>t«r  cif  th-j 
BrnUnK'ninrjiikiiaplnihi-lipRliiuliiK, 
IMI-laa;  lock  or  cuiulitcncy  In  ohll- 
dfi'n'ii  rli'wt  of  Jutlloir.  IM,  IW;  de- 
Tvlopiiienl  or  an  sppreclntion  uf  rx- 
trnunEliiKrlnTnauitnnfW*.  loJM'ir-j  the 
rnvorlniE  or  ri£i>  a  matCtr  of  tcicllil 
InliiM'lUiiii.-o.  104.  Ua;  dBTalopnifni  of 
ui  Bpiirrciniion  of  nMtlve  la  Uin 
alter*  u.-(liin>.  mO-llW:  thn  ohlM'a 
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